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PREFACE. 


Tiik History of the Jews was that of a Nation, the History of 
Christianity is that of a Religion. Yet, as the Jewish Annals 
might be considered in their relation to the general history of 
man, to the rank which the nation bore among the various fami¬ 
lies of the human race, and the influence which it exercised on 
the civilisation of mankind : so Christianity may be viewed either 
in a strictly religious, or rather in a temporal, social, and poli¬ 
tical light. In the former case the writer will dwell almost exclu¬ 
sively on the religious doctrines, and will bear continual reference 
to the new relation established between man and the Supreme 
Being : the predominant character will be that of the Theolo¬ 
gian. In the latter, although he may not altogether decline the 
‘examination of the religious doctrines, their development and 
their variations, his leading object will be to trace the effect of 
Christianity on the individual and social happiness of man, its 
influence on the Polity, the Laws and Institutions, the opinions, 
the manners, even on the Arts and the Literatureyfif the 
Christian world : he w ill write rather as an Historian than a 
religious Instructor. Though, in fact, a candid and dispas¬ 
sionate survey of the connection of Christianity with the 
temporal happiness, and with the intellectual and social ad¬ 
vancement of mankind, even to the religious inquirer, cannot 
but be of high importance and interest; while with the general 
mass, at least of the reading and intelligent part of the community, 
nothing tends so powerfully to the strengthening or weakening 
of religious impression and sentiment, 'nothing acts so exten - 
sively, even though perhaps indirectly, on the formation of reli¬ 
gious opinions, and on the speculative or practical belief or rejec¬ 
tion of Christianity, as the notions we entertain of its influence 
on the history of man, and its relation to human happiness and 
social improvement. This latter is the express design of the 
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present worJJ Wgjrhich the plan and scope will be more fully 
explained at th^cWse of the Introductory Chapter. 

If at any time I entertained doubts as to the expediency of 
including an historical view of the Life of the Saviour in the 
history of his religion, those doubts have been set at rest by the 
appearance of the recent x^k of Strauss. Though, for reasons 
stated in a separate Appendix to this work, I have no hesitation 
in declaring my conviction that the theory of Strauss is an his¬ 
torical impossibility, yet the extraordinary sensation which this 
hook has produced in the most learned and intellectually active 
nation of Europe, gives it an undeniable importance. Though, till 
recently, only accessible to the small, yet rapidly increasing, 
number of students of German literature in this country, and, 
from its enormous length and manner of composition, not likely 
to be translated into English, it has, however, already appeared 
in a French translation (l). After reading with much attention 
the work of Strauss, I turned back to my own brief and rapid 
outline, which had been finished some time before, and found 
what appeared to me a complete, though of course undesigned,' 
refutation of his hypothesis. In my view, the Life of Christ 
(independent of its supernatural or religious character) offers a 
clear, genuine, and purely historical narrative, connected, by 
numberless fine, and obviously inartificial links, with the history 
of the times, full of local and temporary allusions, perfectly 
unpremeditated, yet of surprising accuracy, to all the events, 
characters, opinions, sentiments, usages, to the whole life, as it 
were, of that peculiar period; altogether, therefore, repudiating 
that mythic character which Strauss has endeavoured to trace 
throughout the Evangelic narrative. In all its essential character 
it is true and unadulterated History (2). 

In this, however, as in all respects, I have been anxious and 
studious not to give my Vork a controversial tone. My “ Life of 

(0 The only good view of Strauss’s work with materiel, appartiennent a cetle nation uieme, et 
which I am acquainted, ill a language accessible oil chaque ligue exige, pour ctre comprise, la 
to the ordinary render, is an article in the Revue cnnnaissancc rigoureuse de son histoire, de ses 
dcs Deux Monde.s, by M. E. Quiiict. lois>, i;t de ses ixururs anciennes, des localites, 

(2' l agree on this point with the nuthor of a prejuges, du langage, des opinions populaires, 
work which appeared last year in Paris, M. Sal- dcs secies, dn gouvernement, ct des diverges 
vador. He i»* speaking of the Evangelic History, classes de Juifs existant aux epoques oil les eve- 
— nne iruvre cufin duns laquclle le lieu de ia nements sont rapporles.— Jesus-Chrtsl ; sa i)or- 
scene, le loros, les figure* arcessoires, tout le trine, etc tom. i. p I.ML 
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Christ” remains exactly as it was originally written; excepting 
in one or two notes. I have reserved entirely my reference to the 
work of Strauss for a separate Appendix. In these animadversions, 
and in some scattered observations which I have here and there 
ventured to make in my notes, on foreign, chielly German, wri¬ 
ters, I shall not be accused of that narrow jealousy, and, in my 
opinion, unworthy and timid suspicion, with which the xvriters 
of that country are proscribed by many. I am under Jpo much 
obligation to their profound research and philosophical tone of 
thought, not openly to express my gratitude to such works of 
German writers as I have been able to obtain, which have had 
any bearing on the subject of my inquiries. 

I could wish most unfeignedly that our modern literature were 
so rich in writings displaying the same unwearied iudustry, the 
same universal command of the literature -of all ages and all 
countries, the same boldness, sagacity, and impartiality in his¬ 
torical criticism, as to enable us to dispense with such assistance. 
Though, in truth, with more or less of these high qualifications, 
German literature unites religious views of every shade and cha¬ 
racter, from the Christliche Mystik of Goerres, which would bring 
back the faith of Europe to the Golden Legend and the Hagio¬ 
graphy of what we still venture to call the dark ages, down, in 
regular series, to Strauss, or, if there be any thing below,Strauss, 
in the descending scale of Christian belief. 

On all other points, especially those which are at present 
agitated in this country, though of course I cannot be, yet*l have 
written as if in total ignorance of the existence of such discus¬ 
sions. I have delivered, without fear, and without partiality, 
what I.have conscientiously believed to be the truth. I write for 
the general reader, rather than for the members of my own pro¬ 
fession ; as I cannot understand why such subjects of universal 
interest should be secluded as the peculiar objects of study to one 
class or order alone. 

In one respect, the present possesses an advantage, in which 
the former work of the Author, from its size and form, was una¬ 
voidably deficient,—the greater copiousness of confirmatory and 
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illustrative quotation. I trust that I have avoided the opposite 
error of encumbering and overloading either my text or my notes 
with the conflicting opinions of former writers. Nothing is more 
easy than this prodigal accumulation of authorities ; it would have 
been a very light task to have swelled the notes to twice the size 
of the volumes. The Author’s notion of history is, that it should 
give the results, not*the process of inquiry ; and, however difficult 
this mayjbe, during the period of which he now writes, where the 
authenticity of almost every document is questioned, and every 
minute point is a controversy, he has with his utmost diligence 
investigated, and with scrupulous fidelity repeated, what ap¬ 
peared to him to be the truth. Once or twice only, where the 
authorities are so nicely balanced, that it is almost impossible to 
form a satisfactory conclusion, he has admitted the conflicting 
arguments into the Text; and he has always cautiously avoided 
to deliver that, which is extremely problematical, as historical 
certainty. Where he has deviated from his ordinary practice of 
citing few rather than many names in his notes, it is on certain 
subjects, chiefly Oriental, on which the opinions of well-kno\fn 
scholars possess, in themselves, weight and authority. 

If he should he blest w ith life and leisure, the Author cannot 
but look forward to the continuation of this History with increa¬ 
sing interest, as it approaches the period of the re-creation of 
Europeaursociety under the influence of Christianity. As Christian 
History, surveyed in a wise and candid spirit, cannot but he a 
useful* school for the promotion of Christian faith; so no study 
can tend more directly to, or more imperatively enforce on all 
unprejudiced and dispassionate minds, mutual forbearance, en¬ 
lightened toleration, and the greatest even of Christian virtues, 
Christian charity. 
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CHAPTER 1. 


INTRODUCTION—STATE AND VARIOUS FORMS OF FAGAN RELIGION, AND OF FillLOROFIIY. 

The reign of Augustus Cifisar is the most remarkable epoch in „ f 
Hie history of mankind. For the first time, a large part of the A""" slu5 
families, tribes, and nations, into which the human race had gra¬ 
dually separated, were united under a vast, uniform, and apparently 
permanent, social system. The older Asiatic empires had, in gene¬ 
ral, owed their rise to the ability and success of some adventurous 
conqueror; and, when the master-hand was withdrawn, fell asunder; 
or were swept away to make room for some new kingdom or 
dynasty, which sprang up with equal rapidity, and in i|f turn ex¬ 
perienced the same fate. The Grecian monarchy established by 
Alexander, as though it shared in the Asiatic principle of vast and 
sudden growth and as rapid decay, broke up at his death into 
several conflicting kingdoms; yet survived in its influence, and 
united, in some degree, Western Asia, Egypt, and Greece into one 
political system, in which the Greek language and manners pre¬ 
dominated. But the monarchy of Rome was founded on principles 
as yet unknown; the kingdoms, which were won by the most un¬ 
justifiable‘aggression, were, for the most part, governed with a 
judicious union of firmness and conciliation, in which the conscious 
strength of irresistible power was tempered with the wisest respect 
to national usages. The Romans conquered like savages, but 
ruled like philosophic statesmen (1). Till, from the Euphrates to 

(|) 0» the capture of a city, promiscuous course, the general policy, not the local tyranny, 
massacre was the general order, which descend- which was so often exercised l>v the individual 
•*d even to brute animals, until a certain signal, provincial gowruor. 

I’olvb. x. 15 As to the latter point, I mean, of 
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the Atlantic, from the shores of Britain, and the borders of the Ger¬ 
man forests, to the sands of the African Desert, the whole Western 
world was consolidated into one great commonwealth, united by 
the bonds of law and government, by facilities of communication 
and commerce, and by the general dissemination of the Greek and 
Latin languages. 

n„man p 0 r civilisation followed in the train of Roman conquest: the 
tm” ' ferocity of her martial temperament seemed to have spent itself in 
the civil wars: the lava flood of her ambition had cooled; and 
wherevei°it had spread, a rich and luxuriant vegetation broke forth. 
At least down to the time of the Antonines, though occasionally 
disturbed by the contests which arose on the change of dynasties, 
the rapid progress of improvement was by no means retarded. 
Diverging from Rome as a centre, magnificent and commodious 
roads connected the most remote countries; the free navigation of 
the Mediterranean united the most flourishing cities of the empire; 
the military colonies had disseminated the language and manners 
of the South in the most distant regions; the wealth and population 
of the African and A'sialic provinces had steadily increased; while, 
amid the forests of Gaul, the morasses of Britain, the sierras of 
Spain, flourishing cities arose; and the arts, the luxuries, the or¬ 
der. and regularity of cultivated life were introduced into regions 
which, a short time before, had afforded a scanty and precarious 
subsistence to tribes scarcely acquainted with agriculture. The 
frontiers of civilisation seemed gradually to advance, and to drive 
back the still-receding barbarism (1): while within the pale, na¬ 
tional distinctions were dying away; all tribes and races met 
amicably in the general relation of Roman subjects or citizens and 
mankind seemed settling down into one great federal society (2). 
A|>i«-ar About l <his point of time Christianity appeared. As Rome had 
, V.r'iii.aV, 1 - united the whole Western world into one, as it might almost seem, 
lasting social system, so Christianity was the first religion which 
aimed at an universal and permanent moral conquest. The re¬ 
ligions of the older world were content with their dominion over the 
"i'll,*old,*, particular people which were their several votaries. Family, tribal, 
iifiijj 1 "",. n a (| onn ) 9 deities were universally recognised; and as their gods 
accompanied the migrations or the conquests of different nations, 
their worship was extended over a wider surface, but sarely pro¬ 
pagated among the subject races. To drag in triumph the divinities 
of a vanquished people &as the last and most insulting mark of 
subjugation (if). Yet, though the gods of the conquerors, had thus 


(l) Qua- sp.irsn con pro £.a ret imprrin, ritnsque 
Uiolliret, et lot populoruin di.scordes fornsque 
linpuos .srrnioni.s coiumcmo <oulrahrrel .id col- 
loquia, fl huiiiaiiitntcni hoinini darcl. Vliii. Kat. 
Hist. iii. 5 , 

•• Unutu esse ntipublico: corpus, jtque 


unitis ammo rogeuilum.” Such was the argu 
incut of Asiuius (.alius, Tnc. Ann. i. 12. 

(3) Tot do dies, qtiot de gentibus triuinphi. 
Tertnllian. Compare Isaiah, xlvi, j., and Oust* 
nins’s note; J«*r. xlviii. 7. \lix. 3.; llos>. x. 5, 
Dau, xi. 8. 
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manifested their superiority, and, in some cases, the subject nation 
might be inclined to desert their inefficient protectors, who had 
been found wanting in the hour of trial; slili the godhead even of 
the defeated divinities was not denied: though their power could 
not withstand the mightier tutelar deity of the invaders; yet their 
right to a seat in the crowded synod of heaven, and their rank 
among the intermediate rulers of the world, was not called in 
question (1). The conqueror might, indeed, take delight in showing 
his contempt, and, as it were, trampling under foot the rebuked 
and impotent deities of his subject; and thus religious persecution 
be inflicted by the oppressor, and religious fanaticism excited 
among the oppressed. Yet, if the temple was desecrated, the altar 
thrown down, the priesthood degraded or put to the sword, this was 
done in the fierceness of hostility, or the insolence of pride (2); or 
from policy, lest the religion should bec»me the rallying point of 
civil independence (3); rarely, if ever, for the purpose of extirpa¬ 
ting a false, or supplanting it by a true, system of belief; perhaps 
in no instance with the design of promulgating the tenets of a 
more pure and perfect religion. A wiser policy commenced with Po | i(T „ f 
Alexander. The deities of the conquered nations were treated with Aloi "“ ,n ‘ 
uniform reverence, the sacrilegious plunder of their temples pu¬ 
nished with exemplary severity (4). According to the Grecian 
system, their own gods were recognised in those of Egypt and 
Asia ; they were culled by Grecian names (5), and worshipped with 
the accustomed offerings; and thus all religious differences between 
Macedonian, and Syrian, and Egyptian, and Persian, at once 
vanished away. On the same principle, and with equal sagacity, of Boiur 
Rome, in this as in other respects, aspired to enslave the mind of 
those nations which had been prostrated by her arms. The gods of 
the subject nations were treated witii every mark of respect: some¬ 
times they were admitted within the walls of the conqueror, as 
though to render their allegiance, and rank themselves in peaceful 
subordination under the supreme divinity of the Roman Gradivus, 


(1) There is a curious passage in I.ydus lie 
Ostenlis, a hook which probably contains some 
parts of the ancient ritual of Rome. A certain 
aspect of a cornel not merely foretold victory, 
hut the passing over of the hostile gods to the 
side of the tomans : Xfit< ctUTSL cf 6 T OL Suit 

x.ci'rctKfi-^ovcrt 'roue ■WOM/aj ot/f, aiVae ex. 
-rtfiiTtrou 'rf.oo-'ribnveti to<c vuntreue- — 
bydus de Ostenlis, lib. 12. 

(2) Such was the conduct of Carabyses in 
Egypt. Xerxes had, before his Grecian inva¬ 
sion, showti the proud intolerance of his dispo¬ 
sition, in destroying the deities of the Babylo¬ 
nians, and slaying their priesthood (llciod. i. 
183., and Arrian, \ii. 19.); though, in this ease, 
the rapacity which fjtally induced him to pillage 
and deserratc the temples of Greece may have 


combined with his nalural arrogance. Herod 
viii. 53, 

(3,) 'I bis was most likely the principle of the 
horrible persecution of the Jews by Autiochns 
F.piphanes, though a kind of heathen bigotry 
seems to have mingled with his strange cha¬ 
racter. 1 Mace. i. 41. el scipj. 2 Mure. vi. Diod. 
Sic. xxxiv. 1 . Hist, of the Jews, vol. ii. p. 42. 

(4) . Arrian, lib. vi. p, 431. 439. (Edit. Amst. 
1668 .); Poly b. v. 10- 

(5) Arrian, lib. iii. p. J58.» vii. p. 464., and 
486. Some Persian traditions, perhaps, represent 
Alexander as a religious persecutor; hut these 
are of no authority against the direct statement 
of the Greek historians. The Indian religious 
usages, and the conduct of some of their faquirs, 
excited the wonder of the Greeks. 
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or the Jupi'cr of the Capitol (1); till, at length, they all met in the 
amicable synod of the Pantheon, a representative assembly, as it 
were, of the presiding deities of all nations, in Rome, the religious 
as well ns the civil capital of the world (2). The slate, as Cicero 
shows in his Book of Laws, retained the power of declaring what 
forms of religion were permitted by the law (licit®) (3); but this 
authority was rarely exercised with rigour, excepting against such 
foreign superstitions as were considered pernicious to the morals of 
the people, in earlier limes, the Dionysiac (4); in later, the Isiac 
and Sera pic riles (5). 

Christianity proclaimed itself the religion not of family, or tribe, 
. or nation, but of universal man. It admitted within its pale, on 
equal terms, all ranks and all races, it addressed mankind as one 
brotherhood, sprung from one common progenitor, and raised to 
immortality by one Redeemer. In this respect Christianity might 
appear singularly adapted to become the religion of a great empire. 
At an earlier period in the annals of the world, it would have en¬ 
countered obstacles apparently insurmountable, in passing from 
one province to another, in moulding hostile and jealous nations 
into one religious community. A fiercer fire was necessary to melt 
and fuse the discordant elements into one kindred mass, before its 
gentler warmth could penetrate and permeate the whole with its 
vivifying influence. Not only were the circumstances of the limes 
favourable to the extensive propagation of Christianity, from the 
facility of intercourse between the most remote nations, the cessa¬ 
tion of hostile movements, and the uniform system of internal 
police, but the slate of mankind seemed imperiously to demand 
the introduction of a new religion, to satisfy those universal pro¬ 
pensities of human nature, which connect man with a higher order 
of things.-Man, as history and experience leach, is essentially a 


(l) .SoliTt* Honianos Deos omn«*s urbium su- 
pcrutaniin partin' privation per fainilias, spar¬ 
ser!*, partiin public.c consecrare. Aruob. iii. 38. 

It was a grave charge against Marecllus that, 
1)) plundering tin: temples in Sicily, In: had 
made the slate an object of jealousy { ecri^Qo- 
vov), because not only men hut gods were led in 
triumph. The older citizens approved rather the 
conduct of Fahins Maximus, who left to the Ta- 
rentines their offended gods. Plut Ml. Marc. 

(2^ According to Verrius I'laecus, cited by 
Pliuy (xxviii. the Homans used to invoke the 
tutelary deity of every place which they be- 
scigetl, and bribed him to their side by promis¬ 
ing greater honours. Mnerobius lias a copy of 
the form of l-.xncaliou. The name of the tutelar 
deity of Home was a secret. Pliny, Nat. 11. iii. 5. 
Hayle, Art. Soranus. Plut. Quast. Rom. Note on 
lluine’s 11 tat. Nat. It el. Fssay*-, p, 450. 

Roma tiuunpliiuiti.s quoticus duns inrlitn eurruiu 
I'liitpiiuis exeepit. totiens .iltnu.i Divtiin 
Aildiilit, rt spotiis sibiiiii t nova tiiitnma tent 

PmuiRMu •> 

t ompare Augustin tie Con., l-.vung. i. 18. 


For the Grecian custom on this subject, see 
Thucyd. iv. })8. Philip, the king of Macedon, 
defeated by Fiaiuinius in his wars with the Gre¬ 
cian states, paid little respect to the temples. 
His admiral Dictrarchus is said to have erected 
and sacrificed cm two altars to Impiety aud Law¬ 
lessness, ArtCtist. and This fact 

would be incredible on less grave authority than 
that of Polybius, lib. xviii. 37* On the general 
respect to temples in war, comp. Grot, de Jur. 
Hell, ct Pac. iii. 12. 6. 

(3) The question is well discussed by .lortin, 
Discourses, p. 53. nntr. Dionysius Hal. distin¬ 
guishes between religions permitted, and pub¬ 
licly received, lib. n vol. i. p. 275- edit. Keiske. 

(4) bivy, xxix. 12. et seqq. 

(5) During the republic, the temples of Isis 
and Serapis were twice ordered to be destroyed, 
Dion. xl. ]» 142., xlii. p. 196., also liv. p. 525, 
Val. Max. i 3. Prop. ii. 24 On the Roman law 
on this subject, compare j’ortin, Discourses, 
p. 53. Gibbon, vol i. p. 55, with Wench’s note 
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religious being -, there are certain faculties and modes of thinking 
and feeling apparently inseparable from his mental organisation, 
which lead him irresistibly to seek some communication with an¬ 
other and a higher world. But at the present juncture, the ancient 
religions were effete : they belonged to a totally different stale of 
civilisation ; though they retained the strong hold of habit and in¬ 
terest on different classes of society, yet the general mind was ad¬ 
vanced beyond them; they could not supply the religious neces¬ 
sities of the age. Thus, the world, peaceably united uni^r one 
temporal monarchy, might be compared to a vast body*wimout a 
soul: the throne of the human mind appeared vacant; among the 
rival competitors for its dominion, none advanced more than claims 
local, or limited to a certain class. Nothing less was required than 
a religion co-cxtensive with the empire of Rome, and calculated for 
the advanced stale of intellectual culture : and in Christianity this 
new element of society was found ; which, in fact, incorporating 
itself with manners, usages, and laws, has been Hie bond which has 
held together, notwithstanding the internal feuds and divisions, 
the great European commonwealth; maintained a kind of federal 
relation between its parts; and stamped its peculiar character on 
the whole of modern history. 

Christianity announced the appearance of its Divine Author as the iw,,,.,. 
era of a new moral creation ; and if we take our stand, as il were, 
on the isthmus which separates the ancient from the modern world, rrfi R'" u ” 
and survey the state of mankind before and after the introduction 
of this new power into human society, it is impossible not lo be 
struck with the total revolution in the whole aspect of the world. If 
from this point of view we look upward, wo see the dissociating 
principle at work both in Ihcciviland religious usages of mankind; 
the human race breaking up into countless independent tribes and 
nations, which recede more and more from each other as they gra¬ 
dually spread over the surface of the earth; and in some parts, as we 
adopt the theory of the primitive barbarism (l), or that of the de¬ 
generacy of man from an earlier stale of culture, either remaining 
stationary at the lowest point of ignorance and rudeness, or sinking 
toil; either resuming the primeval dignity of the race, or rising 
gradually to a higher slate of civilisation. A certain diversity of reli¬ 
gion foll(Tws the diversity of race, of people, and of country. In no 
respect is the common nature of human kind so strongly indicated 


(l i Thi* nut ion that (hr primeval state of man 
was altogether barbarous and uncivilised, so 
generally prevalent in the philosophy ol the two 
last centuries (for Dryden’s line. 

Since wild in woods tin* noble savage 1 . 111 . 
contains the whole theory ol Rousseau' has en- 
* muttered a .strong reaction ll is reinark.ihle 
that Niebuhr in (leuuaity, ami Archbishop \N lia- 
d*Ipj in this iiiiinlrv, with no knowledge of eat h 


othei's views, should at the same lime call in 
question this, almost established, theory. I)r. 
AN hatelev's argument, that there is no instance 
in history of a nation self-raised from savage 
lile, is very strong. 1 have been much .struck by 
finding a very strong and lucid statement to tin* 
same effect, in an uupiihlidled lecture ol the laic 
land Slowed (Sir \\ sMiaiu Sroll',. <Mivn«*d 
when piofesMH ol llislmv at IMotd. 
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as in (he universality of some kind of religion; in no respect is man 
so various, yet so much the same. All the religions of antiquity, 
multiform and countless as they appear, may be easily reduced to 
certain classes, and, independent of the Iraditions which they may 
possess in common, throughout the whole, reigns something like a 
family resemblance. Whether all may be rightly considered as de¬ 
pravations of the same primitive form of worship; whether the 
human mind is necessarily confined to a certain circle of religious 
notio^; whether the striking phenomena of the visible world, pre- 
senlefrto'the imagination of various people in a similar state of ci¬ 
vilisation, will excite the same train of devotional thoughts and 
emotions,— the philosophical spirit, and extensive range of inquiry, 
which in modern times have been carried into the study of mytho¬ 
logy, approximate in the most remarkable manner the religions of 
the most remote countries (1). The same primary principles every¬ 
where appear, modified by the social stale, the local circumstances, 
the civil customs, the imaginative or practical character of the 
people. Each slate of social culture has its characteristic theology, 
self-adapted to the intellectual and moral condition of the people, 
and coloured in some degree by the habits of life. In the rudest and 
most savage races we find a gross superstition, called by modern 
un.iiisui. foreign writers, J'elichism ("2), in which the shapeless stone, the 
meanest reptile, any object however worthless or insignificant, is 
consecrated by a vague and mysterious reverence, as the represen¬ 
tative of an unseen lleing. The beneficence of this deity is usually 
limited to supplying the wants of the day, or to influencing the 
hourly occurrences of a life, in which violent and exhausting labour 
alternates either with periods of sluggish and torpid indolence, as 
among some of the North American tribes; or, as among the Afri¬ 
cans, with wild bursts of thoughtless merriment (3). This Fetichisin 
apparently survived in more polished nations, in the household 

(l) The best, in my opinion, and uiosl com- disguised m dissembled its advantages. The an 
prehensive work on the ancient religions, is the tient priestly castes, I conceive, attained their 
(yet unfinished) translation of Crruzcr’s Nyin- power over the rest of their race by their ac 
Ixilik, by M. Dr (iiiigiiaut, Religious de I’Anti- know lodged superiority ; they were the benefae - 
quite, l*aris, 1835. It is far superior in tors, and thence the rulers of their people : to 

arrangement, and does not appear to me so oh- return thru puurr, as the people advanced, they 
Htiuately wedded to the .symbolic theory as the resorted to every means of keeping men in iguo- 
origiunl of C.reuzer. The Aglaophaiuus of bo ranee and subjection, and so degenerated into 
beck, as might he expected from lli.it distm- the tyrants uf the human mind. At all events, 
guislied scholar, is full of profound and accurate sacerdotal domination (and here M Constant 
erudition. Vet 1 cannot but think, that the (ire- would have agreed with us) is altogether alien to 
ciau polytheism will be better understood when genuine Christianity. 

considered in connect ion with the other mligions (2) The Fetiche of the African is lie* Muniton 
of antiquity, than as an entirely independent of the American Indian. The word Fetiche was 
system, and surely the sarcastic tone in which first, I believe, brought into general use in the 
M. Lobeck speaks of the Oriental studies of Ins curious volume of the President |)e Hrossi-s, Du 
cotemporaries is unworthy of a man of coiisnm- Culte des Pieux Fetiches. The word was formed 
mate leaning. The work of the late M. Con- by the traders to Africa, from the Portuguese, 
slant, Snr In Religion, extensive in research, in- Fetisso, chose lee. enchanter, divine, mi reudant 
grnious in argument, and eloquent m style, is in dcs oracles. De Brosses, p. 18. 
iuy, pel haps partial, judgment, vitiated by an (3' Hume (History of Nat. Religion) argues 
hostility to every kind ol priesthood, hrttci suit that a pure and philosophical theism could never 
ed to the philosophy of the last than of the pre be the creed ol a barbarous nation struggling 
sent century. M. Constant lias planed the evils ol with want. 

S/uerdotal influence hi the strongest light, and 
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gods, perhaps in Ihe Teraphim, and in (he sacred stones (the 
Boetylia), which were thought either to have fallen from heaven, 
or were sanctified by immemorial reverence. 

In the Oriental pastoral tribes, Tsabaism (1), the simpler worship 'lsabaism. 
of the heavenly bodies, in general prevailed; which among the 
agricultural races grew up into a more complicated system, con¬ 
necting the periodical revolutions of the sun and moon with the 
pursuits of husbandry. It was Nature-worship, simple in its pri- K „tun 

mary elements, but branching out into mythological fables, rich . . 

and diversified in proportion to the poetic genius of the people. 

This Nature-worship in its simpler, probably its earlier form, ap¬ 
pears as a sort of dualism, in which two great antagonist powers, 
the creative and destructive, Light and Darkness, seem contending 
for the sovereignty of the world, and, emblematical of moral good 
and evil, are occupied in pouring the full horn of fertility and bless¬ 
ing, or the vial of wrath and misery, upon the human race. Sub¬ 
ordinate to, or as a modification of, these two contlicting powers, 
most of the Eastern races concurred in deifying the active and pas¬ 
sive powers of generation. The sun and the-earth, Osiris and Isis, 
formed a second dualism. And it is remarkable how widely, almost 
universally extended throughout the earlier world, appears the 
institution of a solemn period of mourning about the autumnal, and 
of rejoicing about the vernal, equinox (2). The suspension, or ap¬ 
parent extinction of the great (3) vivifying power of nature, Osiris 
or Iacchus; the destitution of Ceres, Isis, or the Earth, of her hus¬ 
band or her beautiful daughter, torn in pieces or carried away into 
their realms by the malignant powers of darkness; their re-ap¬ 
pearance in all their bright and fertilising energy these, under 
different forms, were the great annual fast and festival of the early 
heathen worship (4). But the poets were the priests ofttiis Nature- 
worship; and from their creative imagination arose the popular 
mythology, which gave its separate deity to every part of animate 
or inanimate being ; and, departing still farther from the primitive 
allegory, and the symbolic forms under which the phenomena of 
the visible world were embodied, wandered into pure fiction 5 till 
nature-worship was almost supplanledby religious fable : and hence, 


(l) The astral worship of the East is ably ami 
clearly dev«1bped in an Excursus at the end of 
Geseuius's Isaiah. 

(*2) Plutarch, dc I side ct Osiride : — 

TOV Stov Oi'o^uivoi Xtipoovoe fjl'tv xet- 
Btvfnv, d-tp owe cT’ iypttjoptvau, tots 
p-ty KaL'rtvvcto-/u(i 'Tort (T’ &vtytp<rae 
£etx.%t yovTic aura rt\ou<rt. Tlot^Xeryovtc 
tiir Bet 1 KJti XetBttpyW tBai ^«»- 
txuvoc, upoc Se ctvJtAt/taflcti Qa.o-KQUO-1. 

(3) Bolden (das Alto lndien, p. 139 ft soq.) 
gives a long list of these festivals of the sun. 
l.obeck (i. 690.) would altogether deny their 
symbolical char,trier. It is difficult, liowevct, to 


account for the remarkable similarity between 
the usages of so many distinct nations in the New 
World as well as the Old, in Peru and Florida, in 
Gaul and ltritain, as in India and Syria, without 
KomesSch common origin. SeePicart's large work 
Ceremonies <1 Coutumcs ltdi git-uses, passim. 

Compare likewise Dr. Pritchard's valuable 
work on Egyptian Mythology ; on the Deification 
of the Active and Passive Powers of Generation , 
the Marriage of the Sun and the Earth, p. 40 . 
and pp, 62—75. 

(4) Nam rudis ante Illos. null/) disci uninr. vit.i 
In spec 1 cm convcisa, operuiu ratioue eaicb.it 
Et stupcfacta novo pendrbat luuiuic muiub 
Turn m-lut anus, ns mu-rum . turn la-la n-nali\ 
Sidenbiis cn. >la*ii 1 t> 
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by a natural transition, those who discerned God in every thing, 
multiplied every separate part of creation into a distinct divinity. 
The mind fluctuated between a kind of vague and unformed pan¬ 
theism, the deification of the whole of nature, or its animation by 
one pervading power or soul, and the deification of every object 
which impressed the mind with awe or admiration (1). While every 
nation, every tribe, every province, every town, every village; every 
family, had its peculiar, local, or tutelar deity, there was a kind of 
common neutral ground on which they all met, a notion that the 
gods in their collective capacity exercised a general controlling 
providence over the affairs of men, interfered, especially on great 
occasions, and, though this belief was still more vague and more 
inextricably involved in fable, administered retribution in another 
state of being. And thus even the common language of the most 
polytheistic nations approached to monotheism (2). 

Wherever, indeed, there has been a great priestly caste, less oc¬ 
cupied with the daily toils of life, and advanced beyond the mass of 
the people, the primitive nature-worship has been perpetually 
brought back, as it were, to its original elements: and, without 
disturbing the popular mythological religion, furnished a creed to 
the higher and more thinking part of the community, less wild and 
extravagant (3). In Persia the Magian order retained or acquired 
something like a pure theism, in which the Supreme Deity was re¬ 
presented under the symbol of the primal uncreated fire ; and their 
Nature-worship, under the form of the two conflicting principles, 
preserved much more of its original simplicity than in most other 
countries. To the influence of a distinct sacerdotal order may be 
traced (4), in India, the singular union of the sublimesl allegory, 


(I) Some able writer* arc of opinion that the 
reverse of this w«is the ease—that the variety 
was the primary belief; the simplification the 
work of u later and more intclleitual age. On 
this point A, W. Schlegel observes, “ The more I 
investigate the ancient history of lire world, the 
more 1 ain convinced that the civilised nations 
set out from a purer worship of the Supreme 
Being ; that the magic power of Nature over the 
imagination of the successive human races, first, 
at a later period, produced polytheism, and, 
finally, altogether obscured the more spiritual 
religious notions in the popular belief ; while the 
wise alone preserved within the sanctuary the 
primeval secret. Hence mythology appears to ine 
the Inst developed and most changeable part of 
the old religion. The divergence of the various 
mythologies, therefore, proves nothing gainst 
the descent of the religions from a common 
source. The mythologies might he locally formed, 
according to the circumstances of climate or soil; 
it is impossible to mistake this with regard to 
the Egyptian myths.” Schlegel, p. ig. Preface to 
Pritchuni's Egyptian Mythology. My own views, 
considering the question in a purely historical 
light, coincide with those of M. Schlegel. 

(2) This is strikingly expressed by • Christian 
writer : — “ Audio vulgus runt ad ccelutn maims 
tcudunt, nihil nliud quatn Ocuin dirunt, et Item 


inagnus rst, et Deus verus est, et si Ileus dederit. 
Volgi iste nnturalis serum est, an Christiaui ron- 
fi tent i s oratio f ” Min. Pel. Octavius. The same 
thought may be found in Cyprian, de Van. Idol., 
and Tertullian, Apnlog. 

(3) This is nowhere more openly professed 
than in China. The early Jesuit missionaries as¬ 
sert that the higher class (the lilcratorum secta) 
despised the idolatry of the vulgar. One of the 
charges against the Christians was their teaching 
the worship of one God, which they had full li¬ 
berty to worship themselves, to the commonpcop/c .- 
—“ Nou seque place re, rudcin plebeculam reruin 
novnrum cupiditnte, cirli Dominion venernri.” 
Trigault, Exped. in Sinas, pp. 438r-575. 

(4) “ The learned bralnnius adore one God, 
without form or quality, eternal, unchangeable, 
and occupying all space : but they carefully con- 
line these doctrines to their own schools, as dan¬ 
gerous ; and teach in public a religion, in which, 
in supposed compliance with the infirmities and 
passions of human nature, the deity is brought 
more to a level with our prejudices and wants. 
The incomprehensible attributes ascribed to him 
are invested with sensible and even human 
forms. The mind, lost in meditation, and fatigued 
ill the pursuit of something, which, being di¬ 
vested of all sensible qualities, suffers the 
thoughts to wander without finding a resting- 
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and a sort of lofty poetical religious philosophy, with the most 
monstrous and incoherent superstitions; and the appearance of the 
profound political religion of Egypt in strange juxta-posilion with 
the most debasing Fetichism, the worship of reptiles and vegeta¬ 
bles (1). 

From this Nature-worship arose the beautiful anthropomorphism a..iw..|... 
of the Greeks, of which the Homeric poetry, from its extensive and 
lasting popularity, may in one sense be considered the parent. The <irias 
primitive traditions and the local superstitions of the different races 
were moulded together in these songs, which, disseminated through¬ 
out Greece, gavea kind of federal character to the religion of which 
they were, in some sort, the sacred books. But the genius of the 
people had already assumed its bias : few, yet still some, vestiges 
remain in Homer of the earlier theogonic fables (2). Conscious, as 
it were, and prophetic of their future pre-eminence in all that con¬ 
stitutes the physical and menial perfection of our race, this wonder¬ 
ful people conformed their religion to themselves. The cumbrous 
and multiform idol, in which wisdom, or power, or fertility, were 
represenled by innumerable heads or arms" or breasts, as in the 
Ephesian Diana, was refined into a being, only distinguished from 
human nature by its preterhuman development of the noblest physi¬ 
cal qualities of man. The imagination here look another and a 
nobler course ; it threw an ideal grandeur and an unearthly loveli¬ 
ness over the human form, and by degrees deities became men, and 
men deities, or, as the distinction between the godlike ( &eoe<*eA«) 
and the divine (S-e7of) became more indistinct, were united in the 
intermediate form of heroes and demi-gods. The character of the 
people here, as elsewhere, operated on the religion; the religion 
re-acted on the popular character. The religion of Greeqp was the 
religion of the Arts, the Games, the Theatre; it was that of a race, 
living always in public, by whom the corporeal perfection of man 
tiad been carried to the highest point. In no other country Vould 


place, is happy, they tell us, to have an object 
on which humau feelings and human senses may 
a ••a in find repose. To give a metaphysical deity 
to ignorant and sensual men, absorbed in the 
cares of supporting animal existence, and en¬ 
tangled in the impediments of mailer, would be 
to condemn them to atheism. Sueh is the inode 
in which the brahmins excuse the gross idolatry 
ol their religion.” William Krskine, Bombay 
'transactions, i. 199. Compare Colehrooke, Asiat. 
Res. vii. 279. ; and other quotutious in Bolden, 
Das Alte Indicn, i. 153., which indeed might be 
multiplied without end. Mr. Mill (Hist, of India), 
among the ablest and most uncompromising op¬ 
ponents of the high view of Indian civilisation, 
appears to ine not to pay sufficient attention to 
this point. 

(l; Heeren has conjectured, with his usual in¬ 
genuity, or rather perhaps has adopted from I)e 
Brosses, the theory, that the higher part of the 
Kgyptiau religion was that of a foreign and do¬ 
minant caste, the worship of plants and brutes, 


the original undisturbed Keticbism of the pri¬ 
mitive and barbarous African race. (Compare 
Vou Hammer, Geschichte der Assassittcn, p. f,7.) 
On the whole, I prefer this theory to that of Ci¬ 
cero (Nat. Deor. i. 36.), that it was derived from 
mere usefulness; to the political reason suggested 
bv Plutarch (de isid. el Osir ); to that of Por¬ 
phyry (de Abst. iv. 9.), which, however, is 
adopted, and, I think, made more probable by 
l)r. Pritchard in bis Egyptian Mythology, from 
the transiTiignition of the soul into hearts; of 
Marsham and N'arburlon, from hieroglyphics; 
of Lucian (de Astrol.) and Dupuis, from the con¬ 
nection with astronomy ; or, finally, that of Boh- 
leu (Das Alte Indicn, i. 186-), who traces its ori¬ 
gin to the consecration of particular animals to 
particular deities among their Indian ancestors. 

(2) Nothing can be more groundless or un¬ 
successful than the attempt of later writers in 
frame au allegorical system out of Homer; the 
history and design of this chjiige are admirabls 
traced bv l.obeck, \glaoph.inms. i. 158 
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the legislator have taken under his protection the physical confor¬ 
mation, in some cases the procreation, in all the development of the 
bodily powers by gymnastic education; and it required the most 
consummate skill in the sculptor to preserve the endangered pre¬ 
eminence of the gods, in whose images were embodied the perfect 
models of power and grace and beauty (1). 

The religion of Rome was political and military (2). Springing 
originally from a kindred stock to that of earlier Greece, the rural 
Gods of the first cultivators of Italy (3), it received many of its riles 
from theft remarkable people, the Etruscans; and rapidly adapted 
itself, or was forced by the legislator into an adaptation to the cha¬ 
racter of the people (4). Mars or Gradivus was the divine ancestor 
of the race (5). The religious calendar was the early histofy of the 
people; a large part of die festivals was not so much the celebration 
of the various deities, *as the commemoration of the great events 
in their annals (6). The priesthood was united with the highest 
civil and military offices ; and the great occupation of Roman wor¬ 
ship seems to have been to secure the stability of her constitution, 
and still more, to give a religious character to her wars, and infuse 
a religious confidence of success into her legionaries. The great 
office of the diviners, whether augurs or aruspices, was to choose 
the fortunate day of battle; the Fclialcs, religious officers, de¬ 
nounced war: the standards and eagles possessed a kind of sanctity; 
the eagle was in fact a shrine (7). The altar had its place in the 
centre of the camp, as the ark of God in that of the Israelites. The 
Triumph may be considered as the great religious ceremony of the 
nation; the god Terminus, who never receded, was, as it were, the 
deified ambition of Rome. At length Rome herself was imper¬ 
sonated and assumed her rank in heaven, as it were the representa¬ 
tive of the all-conquering and all-ruling republic. 

There was a stronger moral element in the Roman religion, 
than In that of Greece (8). In Greece the gods had been repre- 


(|) Maximus Tyritis (Dissert, via.) defends the 
anthropomorphism of the Greeks, ami distin¬ 
guishes il from the symbolic worship of barba¬ 
rians, “ If the soul of man is the nearest and 
most like to God, God would not have enclosed 
m an unworthy tabernacle that which hears the 
closest resemblance to himself.” Hence he argues 
that God ought to be represented under the no¬ 
blest form, that of man. 

(2) Dionysius llalicarn compares the grave and 
serious rhararter of the Roman as coutwistcd with 
the Greek religion. 'Ihe Romans rejected many of 
the more obscene and monstrous fables of the 
Greeks. But it is as part of the civil polity that 
he rhiclJy admires the Roman religion, lib. ii. 

(3) The Palilia and other rural rites. The sta¬ 
tues of the goddesses Sejn and Scgrsta, of seed 
and of harvest, stood in the great Circus in the 
time of Pliny. II. 1\. xviii. 2. 

(4) Beaufort's Republican' Romanic, h i. eh. 
Compare the recent and valuable work of Wal¬ 
ter, Geschichte des Romischen Beehts p. 177 


(6) Kt tamcn ante omnes Mortem coluere priori'*, 
line dc-derat studiis brlliea turba suis. 

After reciting the national deities of other cities, 
the religious poet of Rome proceeds, 

Mins Latin voncrandus crat; quia priesidet urnii*. 

Anqa fcr.c genti remquc decusque dubant. 

Ovid, Fasti, iii. <j~ 

The month of Mors began the fear. Ibid. 

(6) Compare the proportion of Roman and of 
religious legend in the Fasti of Ovid. See, like¬ 
wise, Constant, I. 21, etc. 

(7) Oy&p ctCToc covo/uaur/utivoQ (torri £# 

veaie kci'i ev ciuru oUtoc %f)UPQU( 

eytJ'p utui, Dion. Cass. xl. c. 18- Gibbon, i. 16. 
Moyle’s Works, ii. 86. Compare Tac. Ann. i. 39- 

(8) The distinction between the Roman and 
Greek religious is drawn with singular felicity in 
the two supplemental (in my opinion the most 
valuable and original), hut unfortunately, unfi¬ 
nished volumes of M, Constant, Du Polytheisiue 
Roma in. 
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senled, in llieir collective capacity, as the avengers of great crimes; 
a kind of general retributive justice was assigned to them; they 
guarded (he sanctity of oaths. But in the better days of the repu¬ 
blic, Rome had, as it were, deified her own virtues. Temples arose 
to Concord, to Faith, to Constancy, to Modesty (Pudor), to Hope. 
The Penates, the household deities, became the guardians of do¬ 
mestic happiness. Venus Ycrticordia presided over the purity of 
domestic morals (1), and Jupiter Stator over courage. But the true 
national character of the Roman theology is most remarkably 
shown in the various temples, and various attributes assigned to 
the good Fortune of the city, who might appear the Deity of Pa¬ 
triotism (2). Even Peace was at length received among the gods of 
Rome. And as long as the worship of the heart continued to sanc¬ 
tify these impersonations of human virtues, llieir adoration tended 
to maintain the lofty moral tone; but as soon as that was with¬ 
drawn, or languished into apathy, the deities became cold abstrac¬ 
tions, without even that reality which might appear to attach itself 
to the other gods of the city : their temples stood, their rites were 
perhaps solemnised, but they had ceased to command, and no longer 
received the active veneration or the people. What, in fact, is the 
general result of (he Roman religious calendar, half a year of which 
is described in the Fasti of Ovid? There are festivals founded on 
old Italian and on picturesque Grecian legends; others commemo¬ 
rative of the great events of the heroic days of the republic; others 
instituted in base flattery of the ruling dynasty; one ceremonial only, 
that of the Manes (3), which relates to the doctrine of another life, 
arid that preserved as it were from pride, and as a memorial of older 
times. Nothing can show more strongly the nationality or the Ro¬ 
man religion, and its almost complete transmutation from a moral 
into a political (lower (4). :: 

Amidst all this labyrinth, we behold the sacred secret of the di- llel 
vine Unity, preserved inviolate, (hough sometimes under the most jI 
adverse circumstances, and, as it were, perpetually hovering on 
the verge of extinction, in one narrow district of the world, the 
province of Palestine. Nor is it there the recondite treasure of a 
high and learned caste, or the hardly worked-oul conclusion of the 
thinking and philosophical few, but the plain and distinct ground¬ 
work of lh% popular creed. Still, even there, as though in its earlier 
period, the yet undeveloped mind of rmyi was unfit for Ihc recep¬ 
tion, or at least for the preservation of this doctrine, in its perfect 


(1) The most virtuous woman in Home was 
« husrn to dedicate her statue, Yal. M;fx. viii 15. 

(2) Constant, i. 16. 

'3) 11. 533 The I.riuuri.i (Hcmuria) wore in¬ 
stituted to upjieaar the shade of Remus V 
451, etc. 

Ovid applies on nimlhci occasion his eener.il 
maxim n 


P10 mngni teste vetti&tas 
(.reditur arceptuni parce inovere (idem. 

Fasti ~\v. ?o3 

(4; See the fine description of MaVstas (Fasti. 
2a—52-). who becomes at the end the tutelar 
eit_Y of the senate and maUuns, and presides 
ver the triumphs of Rome. 
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spiritual purity; as (hough (he Deity condescended (o the capacities 
of the age, and it were impossible for the divine nature to maintain 
its place in the mind of man, without some visible representative; 
a kind of symbolic worship still enshrines the one great God of the 
Mosaic religion. There is a striking analogy between the Shech- 
inah (1) or luminous appearance which “ dwelt between the che- 
rumbim,” and the pure immaterial Are of the Theism, which ap¬ 
proaches nearest to the Hebrew, that of the early Persians. Yet 
even here likewise is found the great indelible distinction between 
the religion of the ancient and of the modern world; the characte¬ 
ristic, which besides the general practice of propitiating the Deity, 
usually by animal sacrilices, universally prevails in the prai-Chris- 
tian ages. The physical predominates over the moral character of 
liotl under the Deity. God is Power in the old religion, he is Lore under the 
I!;;;,';!:!, new. Nor does his pure and essential spirituality, in the more 
Bio!!? 11 complete faith of the gospel, attach itself to, or exhibit itself under 
any form. “God,”says the divine author of Christianity, “is a 
Spirit, and they that worship him, must worship him in spirit and 
in truth.” In the carfy‘Jewish worship, it was the physical power 
of the Deity, which was presented to the mind of the worshipper : 
he was their temporal king, the dispenser of earthly blessings, 
famine and plenty, drought and rain, discomfiture or success in 
war. The miracles recorded in the Old Testament, particularly in 
the earlier books, arc amplifications, as it were, or new directions 
of the powers of nature; as if the object were to show that the deities 
of other nations were but subordinate and obedient instruments in 
(he hand of the great self-existent being, the Jehovah of Jewish 
worship. 

Yet, when it is said that the physical rather than the moral cha¬ 
racter of fhe Deity predominated, it must not be supposed that the 
latter was altogether excluded. It is impossible entirely to disso- 
■ date the notion of moral government from that belief, or that pro¬ 
pensity to believe, in the existence of a God implanted in the hu¬ 
man mind; and religion was too useful an ally, not to be called in 
to confirm the consciously imperfect authority of human law. But 
it may be laid down as a principle, that the nearer the nation ap¬ 
proaches to barbarism, the childhood of the human race, the more 
earthly are the conceptions of the Deity; the moral aspect of the 
divine nature seems gradually to devclope itself with the develop¬ 
ment of the human mind. It is at first, as in Egypt and India, the 
prerogative or the higher class; the vulgar are left to tbeir stocks 
and their stones, their animals and their reptiles. In the republican 
stales of Greece, the intellectual aristocracy of the philosophers, 

(l) Even if tin' notion of a visible Sliecbinalt veil, in fix' unapproachable Iloh of lloliet ; ami 
was of a later period, (note to Heller’s Bampton the imagination would thus hr even more pow- 
l.erlnres, p. 278 ); Clod was universally believed erfiilly excited than b) a visible symbol, 
to have a local and personal residence behind the 
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guarded by no such legally established distinction, rarely dared 
openly to assert their superiority 5 but concealed their more ex¬ 
tended views behind a prudential veil, as a secret or esoteric doc¬ 
trine, and by studious conformity to the national rites and cere¬ 
monies. 

Gradually, however, as the period approaches, in which the reli- rrep»r«. 
gion of civilisation is to be introduced into the great drama of ..'Jw'iwT 
human life, as we descend nearer towards the point of separation s;™;;; ' 1 ; 1 ' 
between the ancient and modern world, the human mind appears w.»ria. 
expanding. Polytheism is evidently relaxing its hold upon all 
classes : the monarch maintains his throne, not from the deep- 
rooted, or rational, or conscientious loyalty of his subjects, but 
from the want of a competitor; because mankind were habituated 
to a government which the statesman thought it might be danger¬ 
ous, and the philosopher, enjoying perfect toleration, and rather 
proud of his distinctive superiority, than anxious to propagate his 
opinions throughout the world, did not think it worth while, at the 
hazard of popular odium, to disturb. 

Judaism gave manifest indications of a preparation for a more lVll „, nR 
essentially spiritual, more purely moral faith. The symbolic pro- 
sencc of the Deity (according to their own tradition (1) ceased with 
the temple of Solomon; and the heathen world beheld with aston¬ 
ishment a whole race whose deity was represented under no visible 
form or likeness. The conqueror Pompey, who enters the violated 
temple, is filled with wonder at finding the sanctuary without image 
or emblem of the presiding deity ( 2 ); the poet describes them as wor¬ 
shipping nothing but the clouds and the divinity that fdls the 
Heaven (3); the philosophic historian, whose profounder mind 
seems struggling with hostile prejudices, defines with his own ini¬ 
mitable compression of language, the doctrine to the sublimity of 
which he has closed his eyes. “ The worship of the Jews is purely 
mental; they acknowledge but one God.—and that God supreme and 
eternal, neither changeable, nor perishable (4)”. The doctrine of 
another life (which derived no sanction from the Law, and was natu¬ 
rally obscured by the more immediate and intelligible prospect of 
ternporal rewards and punishments,) dawns in the prophetic writings; 
and from the apocryphal books and from Josephus, as well as from 
the writings of the New Testament, clearly appears to have become 
incorporated with the general sentiment. Eelribulion in another 
life has already taken the place of the immediate or speedy aveng¬ 
ing or rewarding providence of the Deity in the land of Canaan (5). 

Judaism however only required to expand with the expansion 

Hist, of the Jews, >«. 10. ffunt. *** Summmn illtul et sternum, neque inu- 

hi.) lb. ii. 70. tabile, neque inleriturum- Tac. Hiat. v. 5- 

(3) Nil pnrter nubes et cirli numcn adorant. (5) See ('.bap. II., in which thi.s question is re- 

Juv. xiv. 97 sumed. 

(4) Juda*i meuleaola, unumquc numcn intelii- 
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r.vnnniim, of the human mind; its sacred records had preserved in its original 
1 simplicity Ihe notion of the Divine Power; the pregnant definitions 
of the one great self-existing Being, the magnificent poetical am¬ 
plifications of his might and providence were of all ages : they 
were eternal poetry, because they were eternal truth. If the moral 
aspect of the Divine nature was more obscurely intimated, and, in 
this respect, had assumed the character of a local or national Deity, 
whose love was confined to (he chosen people, and displayed itself 
chiefly in the beneficence of a temporal sovereign : yet nothing 
was needed but to give a higher and more extensive sense to those 
types and shadows of universal wisdom; and improvement which 
the tendency of Ihe age manifestly required ; and which the Jews 
themselves, especially the Alexandrian school, had already at¬ 
tempted, by allegorising Ihe whole annals of their people, and 
extracting a profound moral meaning from all the circumstances 
of their extraordinary history (1). 

i rrcrts ..f But the progress of knowledge was fatal to the popular religion 
of Greece and Rome. The awe-struck imagination of the older race, 
T which had listened wj[h trembling belief to Ihe wildest fables, the 
H..W d ee p feeling of the sublime and the beautiful, which uniting with 
national pride, had assembled adoring multitudes before the Par¬ 
thenon or the Jove of Phidias, now gave place to cold and sober 
reason. Poetry had been religion—religion was becoming mere 
poetry. Humanizing Ihe Deity, and bringing it too near the earth, 
naturally produced, in a less imaginative and more reflecting age, 
that familiarity which destroys respect. When man became more 
acquainted with his own nature, the less was he satisfied with deities 
pciicfM-iai. cast in his own mould. In some respects the advancement of ci¬ 
vilisation had no doubt softened and purified the old religions from 
their savage and licentious tendencies. Human sacrifices had 
ceased (2), or had retired to the remotest parts of Germany, or to 
the shores of the Baltic (3). Though some of the secret riles were 


(|) Philo wrote for the unbelievers among his 
own people, ami to conciliate the Greeks. (Dc 
Conf. bin guar. vol. i. p. 405.) The same prin¬ 
ciple which among the heathens gave rise to the 
system of Euhetnerm, who resolved nil mytlio- 
logy into history, and that of the other philoso¬ 
phers who attempted to reduce it to allegory, in¬ 
duced Philo, ami no doubt his predecessor Aris- 
tnlmlur., thus to endeavour to accommodate the 
Mosaic history to an incredulous age, and to 
blend .1 tul a ism and Platonism into one harmo¬ 
nious system. 

(2) Human sarrifices sometimes, but rarely* 
occur in the earlier periods of Grecian history. 
According to Plutarch, Vit. Arist 9. and Vit. 
Tliemistoclis, three sons of Sanduuke, sister of 
the king of Persia, were offered, in obedience to 
an oracle, to Bacchus Omostcs. The bloodstained 
altar of Diana of Tauris was placed by the trage¬ 
dians in a barbarous region. Prisoners were so- 
mrtiines slain on the tombs of warriors in much 
later times, as in the Homeric age, even on that 


of Philopoemen. l’lut Vit. Philop. c. 21. Compare 
Tschiruer, Kali des Heidenthums, p. 34. 

Octavius is said (Suet. Vit. Octav.) to have sa¬ 
crificed 300 Perugian captives on an altar sacred 
to the deified Julius (l)ivo Julio). This may be 
considered the sanguinary spirit of the age of 
proscriptions taking for once a more solemn and 
religious form. As to the libation of the blood of 
the gladiators, (see Tcrtulliaiv Apolog. c. 9. 
Srorpiac. 7. Cyprian, Dc Spcctaculis. Compare 
l'orphyr. dc Ahstiu. I.actant. I—21.) 1 should 
agree with M. Constant in ascribing this cere¬ 
mony to the barbarity of the Roman amusements 
rather than to their religion. All public spec¬ 
tacles were, perhaps, to a certain degree religious 
ceremonies; but the gladiators were the victims 
of the sanguinary pleasures of the. Roman people, 
not slain in honour of their gods. Constant, iv. 
335- Tschiruer, p 45. 

(3) Tac. Ann. i. 61- Tac. Germ. 10. 40. Com¬ 
pare on the gradual abolition of human sacrifices. 
Constant, iv. 330. The exception, which rests on 
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said to be defiled with unspeakable pollutions (1), yet this, if true, 
arose from the depravation of manners, rather than from religion. 

The orgies of the Bona Dea were a profanation of the sacred rite, 
held up to detestation by the indignant satirist, not'as among some 
of the early Oriental nations, the rite itself. 

But with the tyranny, which could thus extort from reluc- Pi»j>.di 
tant human nature the sacrifice of all humanity and all decency, 
ttie older religions had lost their more salutary, and, if the 
expression may be ventured, their constitutional authority. 

They had been driven away, or silently receded from their 
post, in which indeed they had never been firmly seated, as 
conservators of public morals. The circumstances of the times 
tended no less to loosen the bonds of the ancient faith. Peace 
enervated the deities, as well as the soldiers of Rome: their 
occupation was gone (2); the augurs read no longer the signs 
of conquest in the entrails of the victims; and though down 
to the days of Augustine (3), Roman pride clung to the worship 
of the older and glorious days of the republic, and denounced 
the ingratitude of forsaking gods, under whose tutelary sway Rome 
had become the empress of the world, yet the ceremonies had now 
no stirring interest; they were pageants in which the unbelieving 
aristocracy played their parts witli formal coldness, the contagion 
of which could not but spread to the lower classes. The only novo 
or exciting rite of the Roman religion, was that which probably 
tended more than any other, when the immediate excitement was 
over, to enfeeble the religious feeling, the deification (4) of the 


the authority of Winy, xxviii 5., nml Plutarch, 
\ it.i Marii. in init. Ouav-t. Rom., appears to me 
x t ry doubtful. The prohibitory law of Lentolu.-t, 
Al\ DCLYI1. and Livy's sinking expression, 
more non Romtino, concerning the sacrifice said 
1o he continued to :i late |*eriod. as well as the 
edict of Tiberius, promulgated in the remoter 
provinces, indicate the general sentiment of the 
time. Non satis trstinniri potest quantum Roma¬ 
nis debeulur, qui sustulcre inoiislra in quibus 
bominem oeeidere rcligiosissiinum erat, inandi 
vito saluberrimuin. Plin. IL N. xxx. 1. See in 
Ovid, Fasti, iii. 341. the reluetanee of Numa lo 
offer human .sacrifice, Hadrian issued an edict 
prohibiting limn.in sacrifices; this was directed, 
according to Creuzer, (Symb. i. "(53.\ against the 
later Mithriac rites, which had reintroduced the 
horrible practice of consulting futurity in the 
entrails of human victims. The savage Coinrno- 
dus (Lainprid *u Coin in.) offered a human victim 
to Mithra. The East, if the accounts are to be cre¬ 
dited, eontiuually reacted on the religion of 
Rome. Human sacrifices are said to have taken 
place under Aurelian (Aug. Hist. Vit Aurel.), 
and even under Maxentius. 

(|) The dissolute riles against which the 
Fathers inveigh were of foreign and Oriental 
origin—Isiac, Bacchanalian, Mithriac. Lobeck. i. 
197. See Constant, vol. »v. r. n. Compare the 
Confession of Hispala in Livy. 1 cannot refrain 
from transcribing an observation of M. Constant 
on these rites, which strikes me as extremely 
profound nml just: •« La mauvaise iufhuncc des 


fables lieen.-ieuses eommenre avec le tnepris et lo 
ridicule verse sur ces fables. II en est de memo 
dcs «•< remonies. Des rites iudecens peuvent etro 
pratiques par un pimple religieux avec line 
grande pure to if** nrur. Mais ipia^d I’inrredulite 
atteintrcs peoples, res rites son! pour Ini la cause 
et le pretext!* de la plus revoltunle corruption ’* 
Du Pol jib Rom. ii. 102. 

(2) Our generals began to wage <uvil wars 
against each other, as soon as they neglected the 
auspices. Ci<. Not. Door. ii. 3. This is good 
evidence lo the fact; the cause lay deeper. 

(3) This was the inaiu argument of his great 
work, de Civitate Dei. It is no where more 
strongly expressed than in the oration of Sym- 
machos to Theodosius. Hie eultus in leges mpas 
orlivm redegit; lore sacra Anuibalein a nine- 
nilius, a Capitolio Sennonas repulcrunt. This 
subject will frequently recur in the course of 
our History. 

(4) The deification of Augustus found some op- 
ponents. # Nihil Deoruin honoribus relictuin, cum 
sc templis et effigie nutninum, per flam in cs et 
sarerdotes eoli vellet. Tac. Ann. i. 10 The more 
sagacious Tiberius shrunk from such honours. 
In one instance, he allowed himself to he joined 
in divine honours with his mothrr und the senate, 
hut in general he refused them. Tnr. Ann. iv. 15. 
37. v 2. ^The very curious satire of Seneca, the 
A , 7r0Jt0Ac;vT»ai c> though chiefly aimed at Clau¬ 
dius, throws ridicule on the whole ceremony. Au¬ 
gustus, in his speech to the gods, says, Deniqur 
duui talcs dims facitis, naunf vos dcos ewe credet, 
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living, or (he apotheosis of the dead emperor, whom a few years 
or perhaps a few days abandoned to the open execration or con¬ 
tempt of the whole people. At the same time that energy of mind, 
which had consumed itself in foreign conquest or civil faction, in 
carrying the arms of Rome to the Euphrates or the Rhine, or in 
the mortal conflict for patrician or plebeian supremacy, now that 
the field of military or civil distinction was closed, turned inward 
and preyed upon itself; or compressed by the iron hand of despo¬ 
tism, made itself a vent in philosophical or religious speculations. 
The nohlc mind sought a retreat from the degradation of servitude 
in the groves of the Academy, or attempted to find consolation for 
the loss of personal dignity, by asserting with the Stoic the dignity 
of human nature ( 1 ). 

But Philosophy aspired in vain to fill that void in (he human 
mind, which had been created by the expulsion or secession of 
religion. The objects of Philosophy were twofold, either— 1 . to 
refine the popular religion into a more rational creed 5 or 2 . to 
offer itself as a substitute. With this first view it endeavoured to 
bring back the fables to their original meaning ( 2 ), to delect the 
latent truth under the allegoric shell: but in many cases the key 
was lost, or the fable had wandered so far from its primary sense, 
as to refuse all rational interpretation; and where the truth had 
been less encumbered with fiction, it came forth cold and inani¬ 
mate : the philosopher could strip off the splendid robes in which 
the moral or religious doctrine had been disguised, but he could 
not intstil into it the breath of life. The imagination refused the 
unnatural alliance of cold and calculating reason; and the religious 
feeling, when it saw the old deities reduced into ingenious alle¬ 
gories, sank into apathy; or vaguely yearned for some new excite¬ 
ment, which it knew not from what quarter to expect. 

The last hopes of the ancient religion lay in (he Mysteries. Of 
them alone the writers, about the time of the appearance of Chris¬ 
tianity, speak with uniform reverence, if not with awe. They 
alone could bestow happiness in life, and hope in death (3). In 


A Inter writer complains—Aiiquunti pari libidinc 
in cwlestium uumerutn referuutur, a-gre exequiis 
tligui. Aur. Victor. Caisar, in Gallieun. M. Ranke, 
in the first chuplcr of whose admirable work (die 
ll<>mi.schen I’npste) I am not displeased to find 
some coincidences of view, eveu of expression, 
with my own, seems to think that mpeh of the 
strength of the old religion lay in the worship of 
the emperor. 1 am not disposed to think so ill of 
human nature. 

(l) Cicero, no doubt, speaks the language of 
many of the more elevated minds when he stales 
that lie took refuge in philosophy from the afflic¬ 
tions of life at that dark period of civil conven¬ 
tion. HorLatartiam est, til mead l»a*c couferrem, 
nniuii .Tgritudo, uiagna et gravi conunota injuria: 
cujus si majoreiu aliquant levationein reperirc po- 


tuis.sem.non adh.-ec polissitnum confugissem. De 
Nat. Deor. i. 4. 

(2) T\p cry pair uv vnr *v0pa?riv»c *.*- 
Qtvtietf (1 v KciQopavjUiVMV Tcypmt tu<r%n- 
fAOVto-'Ttpos ip/unv iJc 0 juuQoc. -Max. Tyr., 
Dissert. X. The whole essay is intended to 
prove that poetry and philosophy held the same 
doctrine about the gods. This process, it should 
be observed, though it hud already rorn- 
mcuced, was not carried to its height until phi¬ 
losophy and polytheism coalesced again, from 
the sense of their common danger, and endeavour¬ 
ed to array n system composed of the most ratio¬ 
nal and attractive parts of both, against the en¬ 
croachments of Christianity. 

(3) Nequc solum cum hclitiii vivendi rationein 
accepimus, sed etiam rum ape tncliore moriendi, 
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these remarkable rites (1) the primitive Nature-worship had sur¬ 
vived under a less refined and less humanized form; the original 
and more simple symbolic forms (those of the first agricultural 
inhabitants of Greece (2)) had been retained by ancient reverence : 
as its allegory was less intricate and obscure (3), it accommodated 
itself better with the advancing spirit of the age. It may indeed be 
questioned whether the Mysteries did not owe much of their in¬ 
fluence to their secrecy, and to the impressive forms, under which 
they shadowed forth their more recondite truths (4). These, if they 
did not satisfy, yet kept the mind in a state of progressive and 
continued excitement. They were, if it may be so said, a great 
religious drama, in which the initiated were at once spectators and 
actors; where the fifth act was designedly delayed to the utmost 
possible point, and of this still suspended catastrophe, the dramatis 
persona;, the only audience, were kept in studied ignorance (5). 
The Mysteries had, perhaps, from an early period associated a 
moral(6) purport with their sacred shows; and with the progress 
of opinion, the moral would more and more predominate over 
the primitive religious meaning (7). Yet the morality of the Mys¬ 
teries was apparently that of the ancient Nature-worship of the 
East. It taught the immortality of the soul, as a part of that vast 
system of nature, which, emanating from the Supreme Being, 
passed through a long course of deterioration or refinement, and 
at length returned and resolved itself into the primal source of ail 
existence. But the Mysteries, from their very nature, could only 
act upon the public mind in a limited manner (8): directly they 
ceased lobe mysteries they lost their power(9J. Nor can it be 


Cic. de Leg. ii. 14- The theory of Warburton on 
the Mysteries is now universally exploded; hut 
neither, with the utmost deference to his erudi¬ 
tion, can I enter altogether into the views of Lo- 
beck. In my judgment his quotations do not 
bear him out, as to the publicity of the cere¬ 
monies; nor can 1 conceive that there was none, 
or scarcely any, secret. 

-Vrtubo qui Cereris sacrum 

Vulgarit area rue, sub iisdem 

Sit trabihus. rrugilemque mecum 
Sol vat pbasetum. Hoa. Carat, iii. a. 

(1) The theories of Mnier, Warburton, Pies- 
sing, Boulanger, Dupuis, Meiners, Villoison, P. 
Knight, Ileeren, St. Croix, Creuzer, may be 
found briefly stated, Lobeck, I. 6. 8. 

(2) Quihos explicatis, ad ralionrmque revo- 
cutis, reru’n inagis nalura cognoscitur, quam 
deorum. Cic. deT^at. Deor. i. 42. 

_ (3) Sec Varro’s View of the tleusinian Myste¬ 
ries, preserved by Augustin, DeCiv. Dei.vii. |j>. 

(4) ’KyvogtritL oth( 6tri T«X«Ta»v 

XXI flat T0t/T0 7TI ATi IJ t'TCLI 'VAfJLVV- 

XAl A.CATA A7r»\AtA J'lA "-oaro 

opwTT«Tfiti, XAtpoi xui rroaroi xpuvmiv 
• iVotic AppM'rovpjiAv hQiOv. Syne.*, de 
WDv. Compare the splendid passage in Dio. 
Chrys. Orat. 12. 

(5) Non seme] qtuedam sacra trodnntnr . Eleu- 
sis servat, quod ostendat revisentibus. Beruin 

I. 


natura, sacra sua non simul tradit. Initiatos nos 
crediiuus : in vestibulo cjus h&remus. Sen. Nat. 
Quarst. vii. 31. lit opiiiionem suspendio cogui- 
tionis a*dificent, atque ita tantam m^estalem ad- 
hibere videantur, quantum pnestruxurunt cupi- 
ditatem. Tort. ad. Vuleul. c. 1. 

(6) I'indar, Frag. 116. Sophocles. Bragin. 
Luc. LV1U. hoc. Pan. VH- Plato, Men.* 

(7) Even Lobeck allows this of the Elcusinian 
Mysteries—Sacerdotcs interdum aliquid de me- 
tempsychosi dixissc largiar.” i. 73. 

($) The Jews were forbidden to be initiated in 
the Mysteries. In the Greek text of the LXX, a 
text was interpolated or mistranslated ( Deul. 
xxiii. 17.), in which Moses, by an anachronism 
not uncommon in the Alexandrian school, was 
made distinctly to condemn these peculiar rites 
of paganism. 

(9) Philo demands why, if they are so useful, 
they are i»t public : “ Nature makes all her 
most beautiful and splendid works, her heaven 
and all her stars for the sight of all; her seas, 
fountains, and rivers, the annual temperalurr of 
the nir, and the winds, the innumerable tribes 
and races of animals, and fruits of tbe earth, for 
the common use of man—why then arc the Mys¬ 
teries confined to a few, and those not always the 
most wise and most virtuous T ” This is the ge¬ 
neral sense of a long passage, voi. ii. p. 260. Ed. 
Mang. 


2 
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doubted, (hat while the local and public Mysteries, particularly 
the greatest of all, the Eleusinian, were pure and undeflled by 
licenliousness, and, if they retained any of the obscene symbols, 
disguised or kept them in the back ground; the private and move- 
able mysteries, which, under the conduct of vagabond priests, 
were continually flowing in from (he East, displayed those symbols 
in unblushing nakedness, and gave occasion for the utmost licence 
and impurity (1). 

II. Philosophy as a substitute for religion was still more mani¬ 
festly efficient. For, in the first place, it was unable, or condes¬ 
cended not, to reach the body of the people, whom the progress 
of civilisation was slowly bringing up towards the common level; 
and where it found or sought proselytes, it spoke without authority, 
and distracted with the multitude of its conflicting sects the patient 
but bewildered inquirpr (2). Philosophy maintained the aristocratic 
tone, which, while it declared that to a few elect spirits alone it 
was possible to communicate the highest secrets of knowledge, 
more particularly the mystery of the great Supreme Being, pro¬ 
claimed it vain and unwise to attempt to elevate the many to such 
exalted speculations (3). “ The Father of the worlds,” says Plato 
in this tone, “ it is difficult to discover, and, when discovered, it 
“ is impossible to make him known to all.” So, observes a German 
historian of Christianity, think the Brahmins of India. Plato might 
aspire to the creation of an imaginary republic, which, if it could 
possibly be realised, might stand alone, an unapproachable model 
of the physical and moral perfection of man; but the amelioration 
of the whole world, the simultaneous elevation of all nations, or¬ 
ders, and classes to a higher degree of moral advancement, would 
have been a vision from which even his imagination would have 
shrunk jn despair. This remained to be conceived and accomplished 
by one who appeared to the mass of mankind in his own age, as a 
peasant of Palestine. 

It cannot be denied that, to (hose whom it deigned to address, 
philosophy was sufficiently accommodating; and whatever the bias 
of the individual mind, the school was open, and the teacher at 
hand, to lead the inquirer, either to the luxurious gardens or Epi¬ 
curus, or among the loftier spirits of the Porch. In the two preva¬ 
lent systems of philosophy, the Epicurean and the Stoic, appears a 
striking assimilation to the national character of the two predomi- 


(|) The republic severely prohibited these 
pvatokes, which were unknown in its earlier and 
IkfepSiir days. Dionys. Hal. ii. wiii. 

V (2) 'Of£( TO TX»8«{ T Si »I/v8»|14«T01VJ 
flr* *rt$ TpatvwT&i j ir ojot atuT»v xei'rt- 
O/wif > titi *rt»a8£ t»v TapetyytX- 
yUoCTCuv ; Max. Tyr. xxxv. sub tin. 

(3) Neander has likewise qunted several of the 
s«m« authorities adduced in the following pas¬ 


sage. See the translation of Neandcr, which had 
not been announced when the above was written. 
It is curious that Strabo remarks, on another 
point, the similarity of the Indian opinions to 

Platonism, and treats them all _ 

Tlctpet7rX«Koutn ft xai /uiuQouc, amp x&/ 

nXATWV, TTtpl ti etjOatpTlstC 

T08V X fltfi’ AJ'OU KptCiOtV XX* CtXXflt Tf)8X U<TOL , 

L. XV. p. 713. 
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nant races which constituted the larger part of the Roman world. 

The Epicurean, with its subtle metaphysics, its abstract notion of spinn. 
the Deity, its imaginative materialism, its milder and more pleasur- "m'l'o 
able morals, and perhaps its propensity to degenerate into indolence Gr r " k le c r hl1 
and sensuality, was kindred and congenial to (hat of Greece, and 
the Grecian part of (he Roman society. The Stoic, with its more Stoicism 
practical character, ils mental strength and self-confidence, its ,0 
fatalism, its universally diffused and all-governing Deity, the soul 
of the universe (of which the political power of the all-ruling re¬ 
public might appear an image), bore the same analogy to that of 
Rome. While the more profound thinkers, who could not disguise 
from themselves the insufficiency of the grounds on which the phi¬ 
losophical systems rested, either settled into a calm and contented 
scepticism, or with the Academics, formed an eclectic creed from Acnae- 
whal appeared the better parts of the rest. 

Such on all the great questions of religion, the divine nature, 
providence, the origin and future stale of the soul (1), was the float¬ 
ing and uncertain state of the human mind. In the department of 
morals, Philosophy nobly performed her part; but perhaps her 
success in this respect more clearly displayed her inefficiency. The 
height to which moral science was carried in the works of Cicero, 

Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Antoninus, while it made the breach 
still wider between the popular religion and the advanced state of 
the human mind, more vividly displayed the want of a faith, which 
would associate itself with the purest and loftiest morality; and re¬ 
marry, as it were, (hose thoughts and feelings, which connect man 
w ith a future slate of being, to the practical duties of life (2). 

For while these speculations occupied the loftier and more think- pi,H om¬ 
ing minds, what remained for the vulgar of the higher and of the 
lower orders ? Philosophy had shaken the old edifice to il9 base noigum. 
and even if it could have confined its more profound and secret 
doctrines within the circle of its own elect, if its contempt for the 
old fables of the popular creed bad been more jealously guarded, it 
is impossible but that the irreligion of the upper order must work 
downwards upon the lower. When religion has, if not avowedly, 
yet manifestly, sunk into an engine of state policy, its most impos¬ 
ing and solemn rites will lose ail their commanding life and energy. 

Actors will perform ill who do not feel their parts. “ It is marvel¬ 
lous,” says the Epicurean in Cicero, 11 that one soothsayer (Ha- 

(1) Augustin speaking of the great work of of the immortality of the soul. There it a striking 

Varro concludes thus : — In hac lota serie pul- passage in a writer, whose works hare lately 
cherrioue et subtilissimae disputation is, vitam come to light through the industry of Angelo 
aeterunm fruslra quscri et sperari, facillime appa- Mai. The author is endeavouring to find cooso- 
ret. Civ. Dei, ri. 3. lat.ien for the loss of a favourite grandson : Si 

(2) Gibbon and many other writers ( Law, maxirai esse animas iminortales cons let, erit hoc 
Theory of Religion, 127. 130. ; Sumner, Eri- philosophis disserendi argumentmn, non paren- 
drnces, p. 76.) hare adduced the well-known tibns desidcrandi reinediutn. Front, de IVep. 
passages from Sallust and Cicero, which indicate Amiss. 

the general state of feeling on the great question 
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ruspex), can look another in the face without laughing.” And when 
the Epicurean himself stood before the altar, in the remarkable 
language of Plutarch, “he hypocritically enacted prayer and ado¬ 
ration from fear of the many, he uttered words directly opposite 
to his philosophy. While he sacrifices, the ministering priest seems 
to him no more than a cook, and he departs uttering the line of 
Menander, “ I have sacrificed to Gods in whom I have no con¬ 
cern (1).” 

Unless indeed the literature as well as the philosophy of the age, 
immediately preceding Christianity, had been confined to the intel¬ 
lectual aristocracy, the reasoning spirit, which rejected with disdain 
the old imaginative fables, could not but descend at least as low as 
the rudiments of liberal education. When the gravest writers, like 
Polybius and Strabo, find it necessary to apologise to their more 
learned and thinking readers, for the introduction of those mythic 
legends, which formed the creed of their ancestors, and to plead the 
necessity of avoiding olTence, because such tales are still sacred 
among the vulgar, this deference shows rather the increasing indif¬ 
ference, than the strength of popular opinion. “ Historians,” says 
the former writer, “must be pardoned, if for the sake of main¬ 
taining piety among the many, they occasionally introduce miracu¬ 
lous or fabulous tales; but they must not be permitted on these 
points to run into extravagance.” “Religion,'’' he declares in an¬ 
other passage, “ would perhaps be unnecessary in a commonwealth 
of wise men. But since the multitude is ever fickle, full of lawless 
desires, irrational passions and violence, it is right to restrain it by 
the fear of tho invisible world, and such tragic terrors. Whence 
our ancestors appear to have introduced notions concerning the 
Gods, and opinions about the infernal regions not rashly or with¬ 
out consideration. Those rather act rashly and inconsiderately who 
would expel them (2).” “ It is impossible,” observes the inquiring 
geographer, “ to govern a mob of women, or the whole mixed 
multitude, by philosophic reasoning, and to exhort them to piety, 
holiness, and faith; we must also employ superstition with its 
fables and prodigies. For the thunder, the aegis, the trident, the 
torches, the serpents, the thyrsi of the Gods are fables, as is all the 
ancient theology; but the legislature introduced these things as 
bugbears to those who are children in understanding (.3).” In short 
oven when the Roman writers professed the utmost respect for the 
religious institutions o." their country, there was a kind of silent 
protest against their sincerity. It was an evident, frequently an 
avowed, condescension to the prejudices of the vulgar. Livy ad¬ 
mires the wisdom ofNuma, who introduced the fear of the Gods, 

(1) Quoted also by Neander from Plutarch. (2) Polyb. vi. 58. 

(Non poM. auav. viv sec. Epic.) I have adopted (3) Strabo, lib. i. p. 19. 
fleiske’s reading of the latter riaosc. 
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as a “ most efficacious means of controlling an ignorant and bar¬ 
barous populace(l).” Even the serious Dionysius judges of religion 
according to its usefulness, not according to its truth, as the wise 
scheme of the legislator, rather than as the revelation of the 
Deity (2). Pausanias, while he is making a kind of religious survey 
of Greece, expressing a grave veneration for all the temples and 
riles of antiquity, frequently relating the miraculous intervention 
of the several deities (3), is jealous and careful lest he should be 
considered a believer in the fables which he relates (4). The natural 
consequence of this double doctrine was not unforeseen. “ JVhal,” 
says the Academic in Cicero, “when men maintain all belief in 
the immortal Gods to have been invented by wise men for the 
good of the state, that religion might lead to their duly those who 
would not be led by reason, do they not sweep away the very foun¬ 
dations of all religion (ft)? ” , 

The menial childhood of the human race was passing away, at F.mm- 
least it had become wearied of its old toy (6). The education itself, 
by which, according to these generally judicious writers, the youth¬ 
ful mind was to be impregnated with reverential feelings for the 
objects of national worship, must have been coldly conducted 
by teachers conscious that they were practising a pious fraud upon 
their disciples, and perpetually embarrassed by the necessity of 
maintaining the gravity befitting such solemn subjects, and of sup¬ 
pressing the involuntary smile, which might betray the secret of 
their own impiety. One class of fables seems to have been univer¬ 
sally exploded even in the earliest youth, those which related to an¬ 
other life. The picture of the unrivalled satirist may be overcharged, 
but it corresponds strictly with the public language of the orator, 
and the private sentence of the philosopher : 

The silent realm of disembodied ghosts. 

The frogs that croak along the Stygian coasts ; 

The thousand souls in one crazed vessel steer'd. 

Not boys believe, save boys without a beard ^7). 


Even the religious Pausanias speaks of the immorlality of the soul 
as a foreign doctrine, introduced by the Chaldeans and the Magi, 


ill H. H. i. 19. 

(2) Ant. Rom. ii. 8, 9. 

(3) Batonca, jft.; Laconica, 4. 

(4) Toc/tov tov Xo^oy, ka'i o trot « onto Tot 

iipJi'Tau , Ot/Jt etTrotftpc.tyttvoc yt&qn v 

yfwpeo <Ti ozJcfiv no-trov. Corinth, xvii. In 
.-mother place he repeats that he gives the popular 
legend os he finds it. Arcad. viii. 

(5) He Nut. Dcor. i. 42. 

(6) Gibbon has a striking sentence in his ju¬ 
venile Essai sur la Litteraturc (Misc. Works, iv. 
61.) " I os Romaius Itaient uclaires : cependant 
res uteines Romaius ne furent pas cheques de 
voir reunir dans la personne de Cesar un dieu, 


un pretre, et un alhfc.” lie adds atheist, as dis¬ 
believing with the Epicureans the providence of 
God. 

(y Es.se aliquid nianrs et subterranea vegna, 

Et eonttqp, ct Stygio rninis in gurgite nigras, 
Atque una transire vadum tot rnillla cymba. 

Nec pueri crcdunt nisi qui uondum sere lavantur 
Pro Sal. ii. 149. 

Nisi forte ineptii* ae fabulis duciinur, ut exis- 
limemus apud inferos impiornm supplicia per- 
/erre *** quae si falsa sunt, id quod nrcines intel- 
ligunt.—Cic. Pro Cluent. c. 61. Nemo tarn pner 
est ut Cerbrruin timeut, el tenebras et larvarum 
habitum nudis ossibus cohaircntein. Mors 110s ant 
consumit aut emittit. Sen. Bp. 24. 
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and embraced by some of Ihe Greeks, particularly by Plato (1'. 
Pliny, whose Natural History opens with a declaration that the uni¬ 
verse is the sole Deity, devotes a separate chapter to a contemp¬ 
tuous exposure of the idle notion of the immortality of the soul, as 
a vision of human pride, and equally absurd, whether under (he 
form of existence in another sphere, or under that of transmi¬ 
gration (2). 

nwp We return then again to the question, what remained for minds 
Fo°"ign thus enlightened beyond the poetic faith of their ancestors, yet not 
Religions. r jp e foj. philosophy? how was the craving for religious excitement 
to be appeased, which turned with dissatisfaction or disgust from 
its accustomed nutriment? Here is the secret of the remarkable 
union between the highest reason and the most abject superstition 
which characterises the age of Imperial Rome. Every foreign re¬ 
ligion found proselylps in the capital of the world; not only the 
pure and rational theism of the Jews, which had made a progress, 
the extent of which it is among the most difficult questions in history 
to estimate : but the Oriental rites of Phrygia, and the Isiac and 
Serapic worship of Egypt, which, in defiance of the edict of Ihe ma¬ 
gistrate (3) and the scorn of the philosopher, maintained their 
ground in the capital, and were so widely propagated among the 
provinces, that their vestiges may be traced in the remote districts 
of Gaul (4) and Britain ;5); and at a later period (he reviving Milhriac 
Mysteries, which in the same manner made their way into the 
western provinces of the empire (6). In the capital itself, every 
thing that was new, or secret, or imposing, found a welcome recep¬ 
tion among a people that listened with indifference to philosophers 
who reasoned, and poets who embodied philosophy in the most 
attractive diction. For in Rome, poetry had forsworn the alliance of 
the old jmaginalivc faith. The irreligious system of Euhemerus <7) 
had found a translator in Ennius; that of Epicurus was commended 
1 ‘oetry by the unrivalled powers of Lucretius. Yirgil himself, who, as he 
collected from all quarters the beauties of ancient poetry, so he 
religious, inlaid in his splendid tessellation the noblest images of the poetic 
faith of Greece : yet, though at one moment he transfuses mytho¬ 
logy into his stalely verse, with all the fire of an ardent votary, at 

( 1) Messeniuca, c. xxxii. of Cassauder king of Macedon), was of tin* llyre- 

( 2 ) Lib. vii. 55. nuic school of philosophy, and was employed on 

m See ant£, p. 7. a voyage to the Red Sea hy Caasander. But he 

(4) As late as the time of Julian, lhe«on of u was still more celebrated for his theologic inno- 

Gennan ki*g had changed his barbarous name vation : he pretended to have discovered during 
of Agcnario for that of Serapion, having been this voyage on an island in the Eastern Ocean, 
instructed in certain Mysteries in Gaul. Auirn. called Panchaia, a register of the births and 
Maxell, xvi. c. 12. deaths of the gods inscribed on a golden column 

ft) i have been informed that in some recent in the temple of the Triphyliau Jupiter. Hence 
excavations at York, vestiges of Isiac worship he inferred that all the popular dcitiet were mere 
have been discovered. • mortals deified on aceonnt of thrir fume, or their 

(6) Religions dc 1’Autiquile, i. 363.; and note, benefactions to the human race. C.ic. de Nat 

P. p. 743. Door. i. 42. Plut. de Isid. el Osir. p. 421. 

(7) Euhemerus either of Messina in Sicily or Brackcr, i. 604 
of Metsene in Peloponnesus (he lived in the lime 
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(he next he appears as a pantheist, and describes the Deity but as 
the animating sou! of the universe (1). An occasional fit of super¬ 
stition crosses over the careless and Epicurean apathy of Horace (2). 
Aslrology and witchcraft (3) led captive minds, which boasted 
themselves emancipated from the idle terrors of the avenging gods. 

In the Pharsalia of Lucan, which manifestly soars far above the 
vulgar theology, where the lofty Stoicism elevates the brave man 
who disdains, above the gods who flatter, the rising fortunes of Cae¬ 
sar-, yet in (he description of the witch Erictho evoking the dead 
(the only purely imaginative passage in the whole rheloricaljwcm), 
there is a kind of tremendous truth and earnestness, which show 
that if the poet himself believed not “ the magic wonders which he 
drew,” at least he well knew the terrors that would strike (he age in 
w hich he wrote. 

The old established traders in human credulity had almost lost SuptThli 
their occupation, but their place was supplied by new empirics, “““• 
who swarmed from all quarters. The oracles were silent, while 
aslrology seized the administration of the secrets of futurity. Pom- 
pey, and Crassus, and Osar, all consulted the Chaldeans(4), whose 
flattering predictions that they should die in old age, in their 
homes, in glory, so belied by their miserable fates, still brought 
not the unblushing science into disrepute. The repealed edicts 
which expelled the astrologers and “ mathematicians” from Rome, 
was no less an homage to their power over the public mind, than 
their recall, the tacit permission to return, or the return in defiance 
of the insulted edict. Banished by Agrippa (5), by Augustus (6), by 
Tiberius (7), by Claudius (8), they are described in the inimitable 
language of Tacitus, as a race who, treacherous to those in power, 
fallacious to those who hope for power, are ever proscribed, yet 
will ever remain (9). They were at length taken under disavowed 
patronage of Vespasian and his successors (10). All these circum¬ 
stances were manifest indications of the decay, and of the ap¬ 
proaching dissolution of the old religion. The elegiac poet had rtsad, 
not without sagacity, the signs of the limes. 

None sought the aid of foreign gods, while bow’d 

Before their native shrines the trembling crowd (II;. 


(I) ./fin. vi. 724- According to his lift? by Do* 
,jjtuv Virgil was an Epicurean. 

(*} Insanienffs (hint sapo-ntta 1 

Gnisultu.s erro. nuur retrnraum 
Vela dare, atque iterarc* cursus 
Cogor rclictos. 

And this because be heard thunder at noon-day. 

(3) See the Canidia of Ilorare. According to 
Gibbon's just criticism, a “ vulgar witch/* llte 
Krictho of Lucan, is " tedious, disgusting, but 
sometimes sublime.” Note, ch. xxv. vol. iv. p, 
239. It is the difference between the weird 
sisters in Macbeth and Middleton's “Witch/’ 
**eepiipg of course the prolixity of Lucan. 


(4) Chaldeis scil major crit fidiiua, qtilrquid 
Dixrrit astrologies, credent de Ionic relation 
Haintiionis; quotnam Helping orarutu regsant, 
Kt genus liumatium duinnat (align futuri. 

Jrv. vl. !»&3. 

(5) Dio. xlix. c. 43. 

!G ) Dio.^vi. c. 25. 

(7) Tac. Ann. ii. 32. 

(8) Tac. Ann. xii. 52- 

(9) Genus hominum, potent thus infiduin, spe- 
rantibus fallnx, quod in civitate nostril et vetabi 
tur semper et retinebilur. Tac. Hist. i. 22. 

(|0) Tac. Hist. ii. 78. Suet, ijt Vesp. Dio. Ixviii. 
Suet, in Dom.xiv.xv. 

fit) Nulli cura fuit rxtrrnos quarere Divog, 
f.um tmncrct patrio pendiila mrba fom 
Paor iv i-ii 
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ity of the 
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And thus, in this struggle between the old household deities of (he 
established faith, and the half domiciliated gods of the stranger, 
undermined by philosophy, supplanted by still darker superstition. 
Polytheism seemed, as it were, to await its death-blow; and to be 
ready to surrender its ancient honours to the conqueror, whom 
Divine Providence should endow with sufficient authority over the 
human mind to seize upon the abdicated supremacy. 

Such is the slate in which the ancient world leaves the mind of 
man. On a sudden a new era commences 5 a rapid yet gradual re- 
voluliop takes place in the opinions, sentiments, and principles of 
mankind; the void is tilled; the connection between religion and 
morals re-established with an intimacy of union yet unknown. The 
unity of the Deity becomes, not the high and mysterious creed of 
a privileged sacerdotal or intellectual oligarchy, but the common 
property of all whose minds arc fitted to receive it: all religious 
distinctions are annihilated; the jurisdictions of all local deities 
abolished; and imperceptibly the empire of Rome becomes one 
great Christian commonwealth, which even sends out, as it were, its 
peaceful colonies into regions beyond the limits of the Imperial 
power. The characteristic distinction of the general revolution is 
this, that the physical agency of the Deity seems to recede from the 
view, while the spiritual character is more distinctly unfolded ; or 
rather, the notion of the Divine Power is merged in the more pre¬ 
vailing sentiment of his moral Goodness. The remarkable passage 
in the Jewish history, in which God is described as revealing him¬ 
self to Elijah, “ neither in the strong wind, nor in the earthquake, 
nor in the fire, but in the still small voice,” may be considered, we 
will not say prophetic, but singularly significant of the sensations 
to be excited in the human mind by the successive revelations of 
the Dei|y. 

The doctrine of the immortality of the soul partook in the same 
change with the notion of the Deity; it became at once popular, 
simple, and spiritual. It was disseminated throughout all orders 
of society : it admitted no aristocratic elysium of heroes and demi¬ 
gods, like that of the early Greeks ( 1 ); it separated itself from that 
earlier and widely prevalent form, which it assumed in the theo- 
gonies of the Nature-worship, where the soul emanating from the 
source of Being, after one or many transmigrations, was re- 


Propertius may be considered in o^c sense the 
most religious poet of this period : his verses 
teem with mythological allusion, but it is poeti¬ 
cal ornament rather than the natural language 
of piety; it has much of the artificial school of 
the Alexandrian Callimachus, his avowed model, 
uothing of the simplicity of faith which breathed 
in Pindar and Sophocles. 

(l) It is curious to see, in another mythology, 
the same martial aristocratic spirit which, in 
the earlier religions, excluded the ayu»V»V» 


Kttfuvety the inglorious vulgar, from the seals 
of bliss, where Achilles anil Iliomed pursued 
their warlike amusements. It was not proper ti 
appear poor before Odin ; and it is very doubtful 
whether 0 poor man was thought worthy of am 
place in his dwellings, unless he came from tin 
field of battle in the bloody train of some grea 
chieftain. Slaves at least were distinctly ex¬ 
cluded, and after death turned away from the 
doors of Valhalla. Gcijer, Hist, of Sweden. Germ. 
Trans!, i. 103. 
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absorbed into the Divine Essence. It announced the resurrection 
or all mankind to judgment, and the re-union of the spirit to a 
body, which, preserving the principle of identity, nevertheless 
should be of a purer and more imperishable nature. Such are the 
great primary principles, which became incorporated with the 
mind of man; and, operating on all human institutions, on the 
common sentiments of the whole race, form the great distinctive 
difference between the ancient and the modern, the European and 
the Asiatic world. During the dark ages there was a strong reac¬ 
tion of barbarism : in its outward form Christianity might appear to 
recede towards the polytheism of older times; and, as has been 
shown, not in a philosophic, but in a narrow polemic spirit of 
hostility to the Church of Rome, many of the riles and usages of 
heathenism were admitted into (he Christian system; yet the inde¬ 
lible difference between the two periods remained. A higher sense 
and meaning was infused into these forms; God was considered in 
his moral rather than his physical attributes—as the Lord of the 
future as much or even more than of the present world. The saints 
and angels, who have been compared to the intermediate deities of 
the older superstitions, had, nevertheless, besides their tutelar 
power against immediate accidents and temporal calamities, an 
important influence over the slate of the soul in the world to come; 
they assumed the higher office of ministering the hopes of the 
future, in a still greater degree than the blessings of the present 
life. 

To the more complete development of this fact we shall descend 
in the course of our history, which will endeavour to trace all the 
modifications of Christianity, by which it accommodated itself to 
the spirit of successive ages; and by this apparently almost skilful, 
but in fact necessary condescension to the predominant state of 
moral culture, of which itself formed a constituent element, main¬ 
tained its uninterrupted dominion. It is the author’s object, the dif¬ 
ficulty of which he himself fully appreciates, to portray the genius 
of the Christianity of each successive age, in connection with that 
of the age itself; entirely to discard all polemic views; to mark the 
origin and progress of all the subordinate diversities of belief; their 
origin in the circumstances of the place or time at which they ap¬ 
peared ; their progress from their adaptation to the prevailing state 
of opiniott or sentiment: rather than directly to confute error or to 
establish truth; in short, to exhibit the reciprocal influence of 
civilisation on Christianity, of Christianity on civilisation. To the 
accomplishment of such a scheme he is well aware, that besides 
the usual high qualifications of a faithful historian, is requisite, in 
an especial manner, the union of true philosophy with perfect 
charity, if indeed they arc not one and the same. This calm, im¬ 
partial. and dispassionate tone he will constantly endeavour, he 


Drsign 
of tills* 

History. 
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dares scarcely hope, with such warnings on every side of involun¬ 
tary prejudice and unconscious prepossession, uniformly to main¬ 
tain. In the honesty of his purpose he will seek his excuse for all 
imperfection or deficiency in the execution of his scheme. Nor is 
he aware that he enters on ground pre-occupied by any writers of 
established authority, at least in our own country, where the 
History of Christianity has usually assumed the form of a History 
of the Church, more or less conlrpversial, and confined itself to 
annals of the internal feuds and divisions in the Christian com¬ 
munity, «and the variations in doctrine and discipline, rather than to 
its political and social influence. Our attention, on the other hand, 
will be chiefly directed to its effects on the social and even political 
condition of man, as it extended itself throughout the Roman world, 
and at length entered into the administration of government and of 
law; the gradual manner in which it absorbed and incorporated 
into the religious commonwealth the successive masses of popula¬ 
tion, which, after having overthrown the temporal polity of Rome, 
were subdued to the religion of the conquered people; the separa¬ 
tion of the human race into the distinct castes of the clergy and 
laity; the former at first an aristocracy, afterwards a despotic mo- 
chrMian- diarchy : as Europe sank back into barbarism, the imaginative stale 
''Ini’m °^ l * ie human mind, the formation of a new poetic faith, a mythology, 
form jn and a complete system of symbolic worship; the interworking of 
periods of Christianity with barbarism, till they slowly grew into a kind of 
“liou* semi-barbarous heroic period, that of Christian chivalry; the gradual 
expansion of the system, with the expansion of the human mind; 
ahd the slow, perhaps not yet complete, certainly not general, de¬ 
velopment of a rational and intellectual religion. Throughout his 
work the author will equally, or as his disposition inclines, even 
more diligently, labour to show the good as well as the evil of each 
phasis of Christianity; since it is his opinion that, at every period, 
much more is to be attributed to the circumstances of the age, to 
the collective operation of certain principles which grew out of the 
events of the time, than to the intentional or accidental influence 
of any individual or class of men. Christianity, in short, may exist 
in a certain form in a nation of savages as well as in a nation of 
philosophers, yet its specific character will almost entirely depend 
upon the character of the people who are its votaries (1). It must 
be considered, therefore, in constant connection with that cha¬ 
racter : it will darken with the darkness and brighten with the light 
<if each succeeding century; in an ungenial lime it wifi recede so 
far from its genuine and essential nature as scarcely to retain any 

(l) By the accounts of Bruce, Salt, artd re- among the South Sea islanders, il will of course 
trolly of Pearce, the Christianity of Abyssinia be remembered, were effected, and are still su- 
»n«y be adduced as an instance of the stale to perintended by strangers in a very different 
whirh it may be degraded among a people at a stage of rivilisation. 
very low state of barbarism The conversions 
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sign of its divine original: it will advance with the advancement of 
human nature, and keep up the moral to the utmost height of the 
intellectual culture of man. 

While, however, Christianity necessarily submitted to all these ci.ri.iimi 
modifications, I strongly protest against the opinion, that the origin 
of the religion can be attributed, according to a theory adopted by l 2 ° 1 ' ed ' 
many foreign writers, to the gradual and spontaneous development 
of the human mind(l). Christ is as much beyond his own age, as 
his own age is beyond the darkest barbarism. The time, though 
fitted to receive, could not by any combination of prevalent qpinions, 
or by any conceivable course of moral improvement, have produced 
Christianity. The conception of the human character of Jesus, and 
the simple principles of the new religion, as they were in direct 
opposition to the predominant opinions and temper of his own 
countrymen, so they stand completely alone in the history of our 
race; and, as imaginary no less than as real, altogether transcend 
the powers of man’s moral conception. Supposing the gospels 
purely fictitious, or that, like the “Cyropasdia” of Xenophon, they 
embody on a groundwork of fact the highest moral and religious 
notions to which man had attained, and show the utmost ideal per¬ 
fection of the divine and human nature, they can be accounted 
for, according to my judgment, on none of the ordinary principles 
of human nature (2). When we behold Christ standing in the midst 
of the wreck of old religious institutions, and building, or rather 
at one word commanding to arise, the simple and harmonious 
structure of (he new faith, which seems equally adapted for all 
ages—a temple to which nations in the highest degree of civilisa¬ 
tion may bring their offerings of pure hearts, virtuous dispositions, 
universal charity,—our natural emotion is the recognition of Ihe 
Divine goodness, in the promulgation of this benefieeqj code of 
religion; and adoration of that Being in whom that Divine good¬ 
ness is thus embodied and made comprehensible to the faculties of 
man. In the language of the apostle, “ God is in Christ, recon¬ 
ciling the world unto himself (3).” 


(1) I bis theory is sketched by no means wilh sus-Christ. Au fond e’est rrculer hi difficulty 

an unfair though unfriendly baud by Chateau- sans la detruire; il aero it plus incnncevable que 
liria.id, hlude.s sur i’Histoirc; a book of which, I plusieurs homines d'accord cusscnt fabriqu4 ce 
am const rained to add, the meagre performance livre, qu’ilne I'est qu’un seul en a found le »u- 
ciutr.isls strangely with llie loftiness of its pre- jet. I.t I’Kvangile a des caracteres de verity ai 
tensions. • frappans, si parfuiteinent initnitnbles, que 1'iu* 

(2) IMrons-nous que I’liistoirc de l’Kvangile venteur en seroit plus ftounant que le hero*, 
est inventor a plaisir? Cc n’rst pas ainsi qu’on Rousseau. Kmile, liv. iv. 

inventc : et les fails de Soeratc, dont personne nc (3) 2 Cor. v, 11). 
doutc , soul hien mentis attested que ceux dc Je- 
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CHAPTER II. 

LIFB OF JESUS CHRIST. —STATE OF JUDEA.— THE BELIEF IH THE MESSIAH. 

The history of Christianity without the life of its Divine Author 
appears imperfect and incomplete, particularly considering the close 
connection of that life, not only with the more mysterious doctrines, 
but with*the practical, and even political influence of the religion; 
for even its apparently most unimportant incidents have, in many 
cases, affected most deeply the opinions and feelings of the Chris¬ 
tian world. The isolation of the history of Christ in a kind of sacred 
seclusion lias no doubt a beneficial effect on the piety of the Chris¬ 
tian, which delights in contemplating the Saviour, undisturbed 
and unconlaminated by less holy associations; but it has likewise 
its disadvantages, in disconnecting his life from the general history 
of mankind, of which it forms an integral and essential part. Had 
the life of Christ been more generally considered as intimately and 
inseparably connected with the progress and development of human 
affairs, with the events and opinions of his lime, works would not 
have been required to prove his existence, scarcely perhaps the 
authenticity of his history. The real historical evidence of Chris¬ 
tianity is the absolute necessity of his life, to fill up the void in the 
annals of mankind, to account for the effects of his religion in the 
subsequent history of man. 

Yet to write the life of Christ, though at first sight it may appear 
the most easy, is perhaps the most difficult task which an historian 
can undertake. Many laves have been composed with a devotional, 
none at feast to my knowledge, in this country (1), with an historic 
design; none in which the author has endeavoured to throw himself 
completely back into the age, when Jesus of Nazareth began to 
travel as the teacher of a new religion through the villages of 
Galilee; none which has attempted to keep up a perpetual reference 
to the circumstances of the times, the habits and national character 
of the people, and the state of public feeling; and thus, iden¬ 
tifying itself with the past, to show the origin and progress of the 
new faith, as it slowly developed itself, and won its way through the 
adverse elements, which it encountered in Judea and the adjacent 
provinces. To depart frofri the evangelic simplicity in the relation 
of the facts would not merely offend the reverential feelings of the 
reader, but lend likewise to destroy the remarkable harmony be¬ 
tween the facts and doctrines, which characterises the narrative of 
the Gospels, and on which their authenticity, as genuine historical 


(|) Sec Appendix I., on the recent Lives of Christ. 
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documents, might to an intelligent mind be safely rested. The three 
first Gospels, unless written at a very early period, could scarcely 
have escaped (he controversial, or at least argumentative tone, 
which enters into the later Christian writings, and with which the 
relation of St. John is imbued (1). The plan then which the author 
will pursue, will be to presume, to a certain degree, on the reader’s 
acquaintance with the subject on which he enters: he will not 
think it necessary to relate at length all the discourses or even all 
the acts of Christ, but rather to interweave the historic illustration 
with the main events, disposed, as far as possible, in lhe> order of 
time, and to trace the effect which each separate incident, and the 
whole course of the life of Jesus, may be supposed to have produced 
upon the popular mind. Jn short it will partake, in some degree, 
of the nature of an historical comment, on facts which it will rather 
endeavour to elucidate, than to draw out to their full length. 

The days of the elder Herod were drawing to a close; his pros- Slalp <i( 
perous and magnificent reign was ending in darkness and misery, J“j™- 
such as the deepest tragedy has rarely ventured to imagine. His <.w-. 
last years had revealed the horrible, the humiliating secret, that the 
son, at whose instigation he had put to death the two noble and 
popular princes, his children by Mariamne the Asmonean, had al¬ 
most all his life been over-reaching him in that dark policy, of 
which he esteemed himself the master; and now, as a Anal return 
for his unsuspecting confidence, had conspired to cut short the 
brief remainder of his days. Almost the last, and the most popular 
exercise of Herod’s royal authority, was to order the execution of 
the perfidious Antipater. Fearful times! when the condemnation of . . 
a son by a father, and that father an odious and sanguinary tyrant, «»<! «*«*•<»» 
could coincide with the universal sentiment of the people! The 
attachment of the nation to the reigning family mighUhave been 
secured, if the sons of Mariamne, the heiress of the Asmonean line, 
had survived to claim the succession : the foreign and Ii^umean 
origin of the father might have been forgotten in the national and 
splendid descent of the mother. There was, it should seem, a 
powerful Herodian parly, attached to the fortunes of the ruling 
house; but the body of the nation now looked with ill-concealed 
aversion to the perpetuation of the Idumean tyranny in the persons 
of the sops of Herod. Yet to those who contemplated only the po- . 
litical signs of the times, nothing remained but the degrading He^d. 
alternative, either to submit to the line«of Herod, or to sink into a 
Roman province. Such was to be the end of their long ages of 
national glory, such the hopeless termination of the national in¬ 
dependence. But, nolwithstandipg the progress of Grecian opinions 
and manners, with which the politic Herod had endeavoured to 


S*e Appendix 11., on the Origin of the Gospels. 
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counterbalance the turbulent and unruly spirit of the religious 
party, (he great mass of the people, obstinately wedded to the law 
and the institutions of their fathers, watched with undisguised 
jealousy the denationalising proceedings of their king. This stern 
and inextinguishable enthusiasm had recently broken out into ac¬ 
tive resistance, in the conspiracy to tear down the golden eagle, 
which Herod had suspended over the gate of the temple (1). The 
signal for this daring act had been a rumour of the king’s death; 
and the terrific vengeance, which, under a temporary show of mo¬ 
deration? Herod had wreaked on the offenders, the degradation of 
the high-priest, and the execution of the popular teachers, who 
were accused of having instigated the insurrection, could not but 
widon the breach between the dying sovereign and the people. The 
greater part of the nation looked to the death of llerod with a 
vague hope of liberation and independence, which struck in with 
the more peculiar cause of excitement predominant iu the general 
mind. 

r.enerai F° r the principle of this universal ferment lay deeper than in the 

expect., impatience of a tyrannical government, which burdened the people 

Messiahs with intolerable exactions, or the apprehension of national degra¬ 
dation, if Judaea should bo reduced to the dominion of a Roman 
proconsul: it was the confidence in the immediate coming of the 
Messiah, which was working with vague and mysterious agitation 
in the hearts of all orders (2). The very danger to which Jewish 
independence was reduced, was associated with this exalted sen¬ 
timent ; the nearer the ruin, the nearer tfie restoration of their 
Theocracy. For there is no doubt, that among other predictions, 
according to the general belief, which pointed to the present period, 
a very ancient interpretation of the prophecy, which declared that 
the sceptic, the royal dominion, should not depart from the race 
of Israel, until the coming of the Shiloh, one of the titles uniformly 
attributed to the Messiah, connected the termination of the existing 
polity with the manifestation of the Deliverer (3). This expectation 
of a wonderful revolution to be wrought (4) by ttie sudden appear¬ 
ance of some great mysterious person, had been so widely disse¬ 
minated, as to excite the astonishment, perhaps the jealousy of the 

(1^ Hist, of the Jews, vol. ii p. 124. the famine shall be grievous, and men and 

(2) Whoever is curious in such inquires, will women and children, holy men and men of good 
find a fearful catalogue of calamities, which works, shall die; and there shall be a forgetful- 
were to precede, according to the Rabbinical ness of the Law among those that learn it. The 
authorities, the coining of the Messiah, either in fourth year fulness aud not fulness. The fifth 
Lighlfool's Harmony, vol. v. p, 180. (8vo. edit.), year great fulness : they shall eat, and drink, 
or io hakoetgen, Ho raj Hebraic*-, vol. ii. p, 509., and rejoice, and the Law shall return to its scho- 
orjEis^nmenger, das entderktes Judeuthum, ii, lars. The sixth year, voices.” (The gloss is, 
p. 711. The notion may have been grounded on “a fame shall be spread that the Son of David 
Vtat chapter of the 1'rqpbecy of Daniel. Corn- cou»es. or “ they .shall sound with the trumpet.”) 
par* Bertholdt, c. 13.—The Rabbins deliver,*' In The seventh year, wars; and in ihe going out 

the first year of that week (of years), that the Son of that year, the Son of David shall come.” Light- 
of David is to roinr, shall that be fulfilled, ‘1 foot, xi. 421- 

will rain upon one city, but 1 will not rain upon (3) Casaubon cxercit., anti-Bason, ii. 
another.’ ” Amos, iv. 7. —“The second yesr the (4) 2 Esdras, vi. 25- 
arrows of farnin* shall be &e*it forth. The thieit 
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Romans, whose historians, Suetonius and Tacitus, as is well 
known, bear witness to the fact, “ Among many,” writes the latter, 

“ there was a persuasion, that in the ancient books of the priesthood 
it was written, that at this precise time, the East should become 
mighty, and that the sovereigns of the world should issue from 
Judaea (1).” “ In the East, an ancient and consistent opinion pre¬ 
vailed, that it was fated there should issue, at this time, from 
Judcea, those who should obtain universal dominion (2).” 

Yet no question is more difficult than to ascertain the origin, Nalor , 
the extent, the character of this belief, as it prevailed at the lime "'7 n Vn!’^ f 
of our Saviour’s coming;—how far it had spread among the sur- hcmms. 
rounding nations; or how far, on the other hand, the original 
Jewish creed, formed from the authentic prophetical writings, had 
become impregnated with Oriental or Alexandrian notions. It is 
most probable, that there was no consistent, uniform, or authorised 
opinion on the subject: all was vague and indefinite; and in this 
vagueness and indefiniteness lay much of its power over the general 
mind (3). Whatever purer or loftier notions concerning the great T ,,„ rr „. 
Deliverer and Restorer, might be imparted to wise and holy men, r w, ‘- 
in whatever sense we understand that “ Abraham rejoiced to see 
the day” of the Messiah, the intimations on this subject in the 
earlier books of the Old Testament, (hough distinctly to be traced 
along its whole course, are few, brief, and occurring at long in¬ 
tervals. But from the time, and during the whole period of the 
Prophets, this mysterious Being becomes gradually more promi¬ 
nent. The future dominion of some great king, to descend from 
the line of David, to triumph over alt his enemies, and to establish 
an universal kingdom of peace and happiness, of which the de¬ 
scriptions of the golden age in the Greek poets are but a faint and 
unimaginative transcript: the promise of the Messiah, jp short, 
comes more distinctly forward. As early as the first chapters of 
Isaiah, he appears to assume a title and sacred designation, which 
at least approaches near to that of the Divinity (4); and in Ihclater 
prophets, not merely does this leading characteristic maintain its 
place, but under the splendid poetical imagery, drawn from exis¬ 
ting circumstances, there seems to lie hid a more profound mean¬ 
ing, which points to some great and general moral revolution, to 
be achieved by this mysterious Being. 

But their sacred books, the Law and the Prophets, were not the 


(l) Tac. Hist. v. 13. 

(2^ Suet, Ves. p. 4. 

(3) The Jewish opinions concerning the Mes¬ 
siah have been examined wilh great diligence 
and accuracy by Professor Bertholdt, in his 
Chnstologie Judicorure. Bertholdt is what may 
be called a moderate Rationalist. To his work, 
and to Lightfoot, Schoetge,,, Meusche.., and 
fciseninenger, I am indebted for most of my Bab- 
Innical quotations. 


(4) Such is the opinion of Hosenmullcr (on 
Isaiah, ix. 5. Compare likewise, on Psalm xlv, 
7 ). On a point much contested by modern scho¬ 
lars, Gescnius, in his note on the same passages, 
espouses the opposite opinion. Neither of these 
authors, it may be added, discuss the question 
on theological, hot purely on historical and cri¬ 
tical grounds. 
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clear and unmingled source of the Jewish opinions on this all- 
absorbing subject. Over this, as over the whole system of the law, 
tradition had thrown a veil; and it is this traditionary notion of the 
Messiah, which it is necessary here to develop : but from whence 
tradition had derived its apparently extraneous and independent 
notions, becomes a much more deep and embarrassing question (1). 
It is manifest from the Evangelic history (2), that although there 
was no settled or established creed upon the subject, yet there 
was a certain conventional language : particular texts of the sa¬ 
cred writings were universally recognised, as bearing reference 
to the Messiah; and there were some few characteristic credentials 
of his title and office, which would have commanded universal 
assent. 

There are two quarters from which the Jews, as they ceased to 
be an insulated people, confined in the narrow tract of Palestine, 
and by their captivity and migrations became more mingled with 
other races, might insensibly contract new religious notions, the 
East and the West, Babylonia and Alexandria. The latter would 
bo the chief, though not perhaps the only channel, through which 
the influence of Grecian opinions would penetrate into Palestine (3); 
and of the Alexandrian notions of the Messiah, we shall hereafter 
adduce two competent representatives, the author of the Book or 
Wisdom and Philo. But the East no doubt made a more early, 
profound, and lasting impression on the popular mind of the Jews. 
Unfortunately in no part docs history present us with so melan¬ 
choly a blank, as in that of the great Babyloniam settlement of the 
people of Israel. Yet its importance in the religious, and even in 
the civil, affairs of the nation cannot but have been very conside¬ 
rable. It was only a small part of the nation which returned with 
the successive remigrations under Ezra and Nehemiah to their 
native land; and, though probably many of the poorer classes had 
remained behind at the period of the Captivity, and many more 
relumed singly or in small bodies, yet on the other hand it is pro¬ 
bable, that the tide of emigration, which at a later time was per- 


fBcrtholdt, p. 8- 

(2) The brief intiuiutions in the Gospels arc 
almost the only absolutely certain authorities 
for the nature of this belief, at that particular 
period, except, perhaps, the more genuine part 
of the Apocrypha. Josephus, though he acknow¬ 
ledges the existence and the influence of this re¬ 
markable feature, in the national character, is 
either iuclitied *o treat it as a popular delusion, 
or to warp it to his own purposes, its fulfilment 
in the person of Vespasian. For his own school, 
Philo is a valuable witness; but among the 
Alexandrian Jews, the belief in a personal Mes¬ 
siah was much more faint and indistinct than ifi 

4 alwtine. The Kahbinical kooks, even the oldest 
arguuiin or comments on the Sacred Writings, 
are somewhat suspicious, from the uncertainty of 
their date : Still, in this as in other points of 


coincidence, where their expressions arc similar 
to those of the Christian records, there seems so 
manifest an improbability that these should have 
been adopted aftertlie two religious had assumed 
an hostile position towards each other, that they 
maybe fairly considered as vestiges of an earlier 
system of opinions, retained from ancient reve¬ 
rence, and indelible even by implacable animo¬ 
sity. It is far more likely that Christianity should 
speak the current language of the time, than 
that the Synagogue should interpolate their own 
traditionary records, with terms or notions bor¬ 
rowed from the Church. 

(3) Even as early as the reign of Antiochus 
the Great, certain Jews had attempted to intro¬ 
duce Grecian manners, and had bnilt a Grecian 
school or gymnasium at Jerusalem. I Mac. i. 71. 
16. 2 Marc. ii. 4 . II, 12. 
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petually flowing from the valleys of Palestine into Egypt, Syria. 
Asia Minor, and even more remote regions, would often take the 
course of the Euphrates, and swell the numbers of the Mcsopo- 
tamiam colony. In the great contest between Alexander and the 
Persian monarchy, excepting from some rather suspicious stories 
in Josephus, we hear less than we might expect of (his race of 
Jews (1). But as we approach the era of Christiani ty, and somewhat 
later, they emerge rather more into notice. While the Jews were 
spreading in the West, and no doubt successfully disseminating 
their Monotheism in many quarters, in Babylonia their proselytes 
were kings; and the later Jewish Temple beheld an Eastern queen 
(by a singular coincidence, of the same name with the celebrated 
mother of Constantine, the patroness of Christian Jerusalem) la¬ 
vishing her wealth on the structure on Mount Moriah, and in (lie 
most munificent charily to the poorer inhabitants of the city. The 
name of Helena, queen of the Adiabeni, was long dear to the 
memory of the Jews; and her tomb was one of the most remarkable 
monuments near the walls of the city. Philo not only asserts that 
Babylon and other Eastern satrapies were full of his countrymen (2), 
but intimates that the apprehension of their taking up arms in 
behalf of their outraged religion and marching upon Palestine, 
weighed upon the mind of Petronius, when commanded, at all 
hazards, to place the statue of Caligula in the Temple (3). It ap¬ 
pears from some hints of Josephus, that during the last war, the 
revolted party entertained great hopes of succour from that 
quarter (4); and there is good ground for supposing that the final 
insurrection in the lime of Hadrian was connected with a rising 
in Mesopotamia (5). At the same period the influence of this race 
of Jews on the religious character of the people is no less manifest. 
Here was a chief scene of the preaching of the groat apostle (6) : 


(1) There may be truth in the observation of 
St. Croix : “ I es Grecs et Ies Romains avaient 
tant de hainc ct do mepris pour le peuple juif, 
qu’ils nffectaicnt n’en pas parlor dans leurs 
ecrits.” (Historiens d'Alex. p. 555.) This, how¬ 
ever, would apply only to the later writers, 
which are all we now possess ; but if in the co- 
temporary historians there had been much more, 
it would probably, at least if to the credit of his 
countrymen, have been gleaned by Josephus. 

(2) See on the numbers of the Jews in the 
Asiatic province^ particularly Armenia; at a 
later period (the conquest of Armenia by Sapor, 
a. d. 367-) St. Martin’s additions to Le Beau’s 
Hist, du Bas Empire. The death of this valuable 
writer, it is to be feared, will deprive the learned 
world of his promised work on the History of the 
Birth and Death of Jesus Christ, which was to 
contain circumstantial accounts of the Jews 
beyond the Euphrates. 

Of the different races of Jews mentioned in the 
Acts, as present in Jerusalem, four are from this 
quarter:—Parthian*, Modes, Elamites, dwellers 
*•» Mesopotamia. 

(3) Leg. ad Gaiuin, vol. ii. p. 578. Edit Mnng. 

I. 


(4) Dio (or Xiphilin) asserts that they re¬ 
ceived considerable succours from the E^t. L. 
lxvi. c. 4 - 

(5^ Hist, of Jews, iii 108. etc. 

(6) Nothing but the stubborn obstinacy of 
controversy could have thrown a doubt on the 
plain date in the first Epistle of St. l’eter (v. 13.). 
Philo, in two places (ii. p. 578- 587-), Josephus 
in one (Ant. xviii. 9. 8.), expressly name Hub y- 
lorf as the habitation of the great Easier settle¬ 
ment. It is not certain whether the city was then 
entirely destroyed (Gesenius on Isaiah, xiii.22.)* 
but in fact the name was extended to the province 
or satrapy. But it was equally the object of the 
two great conflicting parlies in Christianity to 
identify Rome with Babylon. Tim fact esta¬ 
blished, the Roman Catholic had an unanswer¬ 
able argument to prove the contested point of 
St. Peter's residence in the Western metropolis; 
Babylon therefore was decided to mean pagan 
Rpme'. The Protestant at once concurred, for if 
Rome was Babylon, it was the mystic spiritual 
Babylon of the Apocalypse. The whole third 
chapter of the second Epistle appears to me full 
of Oriental allusions, and the example of Balaam 

3 
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and \vc cannot but think, that its importance in early Christian 
history, which has usually been traced almost exclusively in the 
West, has been much underrated. Hence came the mystic Cabala (1) 
or the Jews, the chief parent of those gnostic opinions, out of 
which grew the heresies of the early Church : here the Jews, under 
the Prince of the captivity, held their most famous schools, where 
learning was embodied in the Babylonian Talmud; and here the 
most influential heresiarch, Manes, attempted to fuse into one 
system the elements of Magianism, Cabalism, and Christianity. 
Having thus rapidly traced (he fortunes of this great Jewish colony, 
we must reascend to the time of its first establishment. 

From a very early period the Jews seem to have possessed a 
Cabala, a traditionary comment or interpretation of the sacred 
writings. Whether it existed before the Captivity, it is impossible 
to ascertain; it is certain that many of their books, even those 
written by distinguished prophets, Gad and Iddo, were lost at that 
disastrous time. But whether they carried any accredited tradition 
to Babylonia, it seems evident, from the Oriental cast which it 
assumed, that they either brought it from thence on their return 
to their native land, Or received it subsequently during their in¬ 
tercourse with their Eastern brethren (2). Down to the Captivity 
the Jews of Palestine had been in contact only with the religions 
of the neighbouring nations, which, however differently modified, 
appear to have been essentially the same, a sort of Nature-worship, 
in which the host of Heaven, especially the sun and moon, under 
different names, Baal and Moloch, Astarte and Mylitla, and pro¬ 
bably as symbols or representatives of the active and passive powers 
of nature, no doubt with some distinction of their attributes, were 
the predominant objects. These religions had long degenerated 
into cruel or licentious superstitions; and the Jews, in falling off 
to the ftlolalry of their neighbours, or introducing foreign rites 
into their own religious system, not merely offended against the 
grea-t primal distinction of their faith, the unity of the godhead, 
but sunk from the pure, humane, and comparatively civilised 
institutes of their lawgiver, to the loose and sanguinary usages of 
barbarism. In the East, however, they encountered a religion of 
a far nobler and more regular structure (3): a religion which offered 
no temptation to idolatrous practices; for the Magian rejected, 
with the devout abhorrence of the followers of Mosee, the exhi¬ 
bition of the Deity in the human form; though it possessed a rich 
store of mythological and symbolical figures, singularly analogous 
lo ttiose which may be considered the poetic machinery of the later 

seems peculiarly appropriate if written in that (l) Cabala is used here in its most extensive 
region. ^ • sense. See Chiarini, p. 97. 

Lucan’s “ Cumquc superbn foret Babylon spo- (2) Mosheim, De Rebus Christ, ii. 18. 
limitin'' may indeed be mere poetic licence, or (3) In Asia Persarum religioucm carteris esse 
may allud**Seicucm. nnbiliorem. Mosheim, Inst. p. 58., and Grot, tie 

Ver. ii. 10. 
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Hebrew prophets (1). The religion of Persia seems to have held an 
intermediate rank between the Pantheism of India, where the 
whole universe emanated from the Deity, and was Anally to be 
reabsorbed into the Deity, and the purer Theism of the Jews, which 
asserted the one omnific Jehovah, and seemed to place a wide and 
impassable interval between the nature of the Creator and that of 
the created being. In the Persian system, the Creation owed its 
existence to the conflicting powers of evil and good. These were 
subordinate to, or proceeding from, the Great Primal Cause (Ze- 
ruane Akerene), Time without bounds |2), which in fact appears, 
as Gibbon observes, rather as a metaphysical abstraction, than as 
an active and presiding deity. The Creation was at once the work 
and the dominion of the two antagonist creators, who had balanced 
against each other in perpetual conflict a race of spiritual and 
material beings, light and darkness, good dhd evil. This Magia- 
nism, subsequent to the Jewish Captivity (3), and during the resi¬ 
dence of the captives in Mesopotamia, either spread with the con¬ 
quests of the Persians, from the regions farther to the east, Aderbijan 
and liaclria, or was first promulgated by Zoroaster, who is diffe¬ 
rently represented as the author or as the reformer of the faith. 

From the remarkable allusions or points of coincidence between 
some of the Magian tenets and the Sacred Writings (4), Hide and 
Prideaux laboured to prove that Zoroaster (5) had been a pupil of 
Daniel, and derived those notions, which seem more nearly allied 
to the purer Jewish faith, from his intercourse with the Hebrew 
prophet, who held a high station under the victorious Mcdo- 
Persian monarchy (6). Hut, in fact, there is such an originality id,. 

ness of 
Zoronstri 


(l) This, it may be observed, has no connec¬ 
tion whatever with the originality nr authority 
of these predictions. It should be borne in mind, 
that in these visions it is the moral or religious 
meaning alone which can he the object of faith, 
not the figures through which that meaning is 
conveyed. There is no reason why the images of 
Daniel and Kzckiel should not be derived from, 
or assimilate to, the prevalent forms around 
them, as well as those of the rustic Amoz be 
chiefly drawn from pastoral or rural life. See, c 
g , C.hiarini’s curious theory about the chariot 
of Ezekiel. Preface to Talmud, p. 90. and 101. 

(5) So translated by Du Perron andKleuker. 
There is a learned dissertation of Fnuchrr on 
this subject. Acad, des Ins. vol. xxix. According 
to Hohlen it is ajulogous to the Sanskrit Snrvam 
nkarnnum, tlie Uncreated Whole; according to 
Krcd. Schlegrl, Sarvam akharyam, the Ilnnm in- 
divisibile. 

(3) The appearance of the Magian order, be¬ 
fore the conquest of Babylon by the Medo-Per- 
sian Kings, is an extremely difficult question. 
Nebuchadnezzar’s anny was attended (Jer.xxxix 
3 ) by Nergal-sharczer, the Rab-mag, JQ 2*1 

(Archimagus). Compare Bertholdt, Daniel Ex- 
curs, iii, 

(4) Isaiah, xlvii. 7. 

The name of Zoroaster ^Zerotuash), has 
been deduced from works signifying “the star 


of gold," or “the star of splendour,” and may {| >i system, 
have been a title or appellative. - 

(fi) The hypothesis which places 'Zoroaster 
uuder the reign of Darius Hystasprs, identified 
with the Gushtasp of Persian mythological his¬ 
tory, is maintained by Hyde, Prideaux, ^iquelil 
du Perron, Kleuker, Herder, Goerrcr, Malcolm, 

Von Hammer, and apparently by De (iuiguaut. 

The silence of Herodotus appears to me among 
the strongest objections to this view. 

Foueher, T)chseu, lleeren, and recently Unity, 
identify Gushlasp with C.yaxares I., and place the 
religious revolution uuder the previous Median 
dynasty. 

A ihcory which throws Zoroaster much higher 
up into antiquity is developed with great ability 
bv Rhode, in Ids Heilige Sage. The earlier date 
of the Persian prophet has likewise been main¬ 
tained by Moyle, Gibbon, and Volucy. 

These vltws may in 3oine degree be reconciled 
by the supposition that it was a reformation, not 
a primary development of the religion which 
took place under the Medo-Persian, or the Persian 
monarchy. The elements of the faith and the 
caste of the Magi were, 1 should conceive, earber 
Th« inculcation of agricultural habits on a pen 
pic emerging from the pastoral life, so well dr 
velopcd by Heeren, seems to indicate a more an 
cient date. Consult also Gescoius on Isaiah. Ixv. 
f>. Constant, sur la Religion, »i. 187 
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and completeness in (he Zoroastrian system, and in its leading 
principles, especially lhatjOf the antagonist powers of good and 
evil, it departs so widely irojai the ancient and simple Theism of 
the Jews, as clearly to indicate an independent and peculiar source, 
at least in its more perfect development; if it is not, as we arc 
inclined to believe, of much more ancient date, and native to a 
region much further to the east than the Persian court, where 
Zoroaster, according to one tradition, might have had intercourse, 
in his youth, with the prophet Daniel. 

If, asappears to be the general opinion of the continental wri¬ 
ters, who have most profoundly investigated the subject, we have 
authentic remains, or at least records which, if of later date, con¬ 
tain the true principles of Magianism, in the Liturgies and Institutes 
of the Zendavesla(l); it is by no means an improbable source 
in which we might discover the origin of those traditional notions 
of the Jews, which were extraneous to their earlier system, and 
which do not appear to rest on their sacred records (2). It is un¬ 
doubtedly remarkable, that among the Magian tenets, we find so 


(!) It maybe necessary, in lliis country, briefly 
to state tlic question as to the authenticity or 
value of these documents. They were brought 
from the East by that singular adventurer, An- 
quctildu Perron. Sir W. Jones, in a letter, not the 
most Duccessful of the writings of that excellent 
and accomplished man, being a somewhat stiff 
and laboured imitation of the eusy irony of Vol¬ 
taire, threw a shade of suspicion over the charac¬ 
ter of L)u Perron, which in England has never 
liet'U dispelled, and, except among Oriental scho¬ 
lars, has attached to all his publications. Abroad, 
however, the antiquity of the Zcndavesta, at 
ieost its valuo as a trustworthy record of the Zo¬ 
roastrian tenets, has been generally acknow¬ 
ledged. If altogether spurious, those works must 
lie considered as forgeries of Du Perron. Put, I., 
they are too incomplete and imperfect for forge¬ 
ries ; if it had been worth Du Perron’s while to 
fabricate the Institutes of Zoroaster, we should, 
no doubt, have had something more elaborate 
than several books of prayers, and treatises of 
different ages, from which it required his own 
industry, and that of his German translator, 
Kleuker, to form a complete system. II. Du Per- 
rou must liuve forged tne language in which l*he 
books ore written, as well as the books them¬ 
selves. But the Zend is nniversally admitted by 
the great Orientalists and historians of language 
to he a genuine and very curious branch of the 
Eastern dialects. (Seellopp. Vergleichende Gratn- 
uiatik.) It should be added, that the publication 
of the Zendavcsta, in the original, has been 
commenced by M. Bournouf in Paris, and by 
M Olshausen in Germany. ^ 

111. These documents may be considered as 
more modern compilations, of little greater au¬ 
thority than the Sadder, which Hyde translated 
from the modern Persian. That they arc of the 
age of Zoroaster, It may be difficult to prove; 
but their internal evidence, and their coinci-i 
dcnee with the other notices of the Persian reli¬ 
gion, scattered among the writings of the Greeks 
and Romans (see du Perron's and Klcuker's il¬ 
lustrations, especially the Persica of the latter). 


afford sufficient ground for supposing that they 
contain Lhe genuine and unadulterated elements 
of the Zoroastrian faith, aud, if not of primitive, 
ureofvery high antiquity. The traces of Maho¬ 
metanism, which Brucker ( vol. vi. p. 68 ) snp- 
posed that he had detected, and which are 
apparent in the Sadder, arc rather notions bor¬ 
rowed by Mahomet from the Jews; but whence 
obtained by the Jews, is the question. Mr. Ers* 
kine, the highest authority on such subjects, 
considers tl.e existing Zendavcsta to have been 
compiled in the age of Ardeshir Bahhegau, the 
great restorer of the Magian faith. (Bombay 
Transactions.) In Professor JNcuuian’stranslation 
of Vartan there is a curious sentence, which 
seems to intimate that the hooks of the Magian 
faith either did not exist ut that time, or were 
inaccessible to the generality. 

IV. A thought has sometimes crossed my own 
mind (it has been anticipated by l)u Perron), 
whether they cun he the sacred hooks of a -sect 
formed from an union of Gnostic or Mauicha'an 
Christianity with the ancient Persian religion. 
But there is no vestige of purely Christian tradi¬ 
tion ; and those points in which Parseism seems 
to coincide with Christianity are integral and in¬ 
separable parts of their great system. And aguin.st 
all such opinions must be weighed the learned 
paper of Professor Bask, who gives strong rea¬ 
sons for the antiquity both of the language and 
of the books. The language he considers the ver¬ 
nacular tongue of ancient Media. (Trans, of 
Asiatic Society, iii. 524.) Still, while 1 appeal to 
the Zendavesta as authority, 1 shall only adduce 
the more general leading principles of the faith, 
of which the antiquity appears certain; and 
rarely any tenet for which we have not corrobo¬ 
rative authority in the Greek uud Latin writers. 
The testimonies of the latter have been collected 
both by Du Perron and Kleuker. 

(2) Mosheim has traced with brevity, but with 
his usual good sense and candour, this analogy 
between tho traditional notions of the Jews and 
those of the Mogians. Dc Reb. ant^ Const. M.ii. 7. 
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many or those doctrines, about which the great schism in the Jewish 
popular creed, that of the traditionijlfeand antitraditionists, con¬ 
tended for several centuries. It hasJKady been observed, that in 
the later prophetic writings, many alfvfens and much of what may 
be called the poetic language and machinery, is strikingly similar 
to the main principles of the Magian faith. Nor can it be necessary 
to suggest how completely such expressions as the “ children of 
light,” and the “ children of darkness,” had become identified with 
the common language of the Jews, at the lime of our Saviour: and 
when Jesus proclaimed himself “ the Light of the world,” no doubt 
he employed a term familiar to the ears of the people, though, as 
usual, they might not clearly comprehend in what sense it was ap¬ 
plicable to the Messiah, or to the purely moral character of the new 
religion. 

11 is generally admitted, that the Jewish*notions about the an- tw 
gels (1), one great subject of dispute in their synagogues, and what svls ' 
may be called their Daemonology, received a strong foreign tinge 
during their residence in Babylonia. The earliest books of the Old 
Testament fully recognize the ministration of angels; but in Baby¬ 
lonia (2) this simpler creed grew up into a regular hierarchy, in which 
the degrees of rank and subordination were arranged with almost 
heraldic precision. The seven great archangels of Jewish tradition 
correspond with the Amschaspands of the Zendavesta (3): and in 
strict mutual analogy, both systems arrayed against each other a se¬ 
parate host of spiritual beings, with distinct powers and functions. 

Each nation, each individual had in one case his Ferver, in the other 
his guardian angel (4) •, and was exposed to the malice of the hostile 
Dev or Daemon. In apparent allusion to or coincidence with this 
system, the visions of Daniel represent Michael, the tutelar angel 
or intelligence of the Jewish people, in opposition to the lour angels 
of the great monarchies; and even our Saviour seems to condescend 
to the popular language, when he represents the parental egre of 
the Almighty over children under the significant and beautiful 

(1) La doctrine dr l’existeiice desanges, foudee (3) .Jonathan, that Chaldean paruplirast, on 
-.•ir la revelation, a etc bcaucoup modi lice paries Gen. ii. 7. “’I he Lord said to the seven angels 
opinions des pcuples qui hahitaient sur les rivn- that stand before him/' Drusius, on Luke j. ti). 
tfcs du fleuve Cobor, dans la llabylonic, et dans Seven, however, seems to have been the number 
l*"' autres pays de 1’Orieiit, oil les deux royaumes of perfection among the Jews from Ihc earliest 
•i’lsrnel et de Judn furent disperses. Sous ce period. Old Testament, passim. 

point dc vuc on peut regardcr les Mehestani, ou Six seems the sacred number with the Persians. 
le» sectaleurs d^Zoroastre, cointne ccux qui out The Amschaspands ucg usually reckoned six; but 
appris beaucoup de choses aux dlpositaires de Orotnasd is sometimes included to make up 
la tradition, et dont les maximes sc retrouvent seven. See the Yeslit of the Seven Amschaspands, 
nujourtl’hui dans les deux Talmuds. Cbiarini, in thp, Zendavesta of Ttu Perron or Kleuker. 
l.e Talmud de Habylone, tom. i p. 101. Compare also Foucher’s Disquisition, translated 

(2) Even the traditionists among the Jews al* in Kleuker, Aiibang. i. p. ‘294. 

lowed that the names of the angels came from Ba- (4) In the LXX. the doctrine of guardian 
by Ion; they are nevertheless pure Hebrew or angels is interpolated into the translation of 
Chaldean. Mich-a-cl (who is as God), Gabri-el, Deut, xxxli. 8. Plato adopted the notion either 
the Man of God. Gcsen. Lex. in verb. Ilellerman, •mediately, or immediately, from tlie East. PoJif. 

"her die Kssacr, p. 30. The transition from the et in Critia (in init.). Compare Max. Tyrius, xv 
primitive to the Itabylonian belief may be traced 17, Hostanes the Magian held the same oju- 
iu the apocryphal book of Tobil, no doubt ot nions. Cypr. de Van. Idol., Min. FH. 

Eastern origin. On the Notions of Dicinonr., ,ee 
L>rtin, Keel. Hist i. 161. 
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image, “ that in Heaven their angels do always behold the face of 
iny Father which is in HeM*n(l).” 

The great impersonated raLpciple of Evil appears to have assumed 
much of the character oMjje antagonist power of darkness. The 
name itself of Satan (2), winch in the older poetical book of Job is 
assigned to a spirit of different attributes, one of the celestial mi¬ 
nisters who assemble before the throne of the Almighty, and is 
used in the earlier books of the Old Testament in its simple sense 
of an adversary, became appropriated to the prince of the malignant 
spirits—*the head and representative of the spiritual world, which 
ruled over physical as well as moral evil. 

Even the notion of the one Supreme Deity had undergone some 
modification consonant to certain prevailing opinions of the time. 
Wherever any approximation had been made to the sublime truth 
of the one great First*'Cause, either awful religious reverence or 
philosophic abstraction had removed the primal Deity entirely 
beyond the sphere of human sense, and supposed that the inter¬ 
course of the Divinity with man, the moral government, and even 
the original creation, had been carried on by the intermediate 
agency, either in Oriental language of an Emanation, or in Platonic, 
of the Wisdom, Reason, or Intelligence of the one Supreme. This 
Being was more or less distinctly impersonated, according to the 
more popular or more philosophic, the more material or more ab¬ 
stract notions of the ago or people (3). This was the doctrine from 
the Ganges, or even the shores of the Yellow Sea (4), to the Ilissus; 
it was the fundamental principle of the Indian religion and Indian 
philosophy (5); it was the basis of Zoroastrianism (6), it was pure 
Platonism (7), it was the Platonic Judaism of the Alexandrian 
school. Many fine passages might be quoted from Philo, on the 
impossibility that the first self-existing Being should become cogniz¬ 
able to the sense of man and even in Palestine, no doubt, John the 
Baptist, and our Lord himself, spoke no new doctrine, but rather 
the common sentiment of the more enlightened, when they declared 
that “ no man had seen God at any time (8).” In conformity with 


1 ) Matt, xviii. 10. 

2) Schlcusner. Lex. voc. Satan. Dr. Russell, 
m a Dissertation prefixed to his Connection of 
Sacred and Profane History, lias traced the gra¬ 
dual development of this tenet. It is rather sin¬ 
gular thut in the work of Theodorus of Mop- 
suestia on Magiunism (quoted Photii Bibliotheca, 
uutii. 81 .), Zeruati is said to have produced 
10, 'Of/Airtxi' *x*i Toy 2 aT»,*v. On 
the other side of this question may be consulted 
Kosemnuller on Job, ch. i., and Michaelis, 
Jipiuietrou in Lowth, de sacra Poesi. 

(3) It is curious to trace the development of 
♦his idea in the older and in the apocryphal 
ilooks of the Old Testament. In the book of 
Proverbs, the Wisdom is little more than the 
great attribute of the Deity, an intellectual per¬ 
sonification : in Kcclesiasticus it is a distinct and 
separate being, and “stauds tip beautiful,” lie 
fore the llnom' of God, xxv 1. 


(4) M. Abel Rerausat says, of the three Chi¬ 
nese religions, “ Parmi leursdogmes fondamen- 
taux, enseignes six siAcles avant notre Are par 
Lao-tseu, l'un de leurs inaitres, est celui de 
l’existence de la raison primordialt, qui a creA le 
monde, le Logos des Platonicien^ Rcch. Asiat. 2 
ser. i. 38* 

(8) In the Indiau system Brahtn, in the neuter, 
is the great Primal Spirit. See Baron W. Von 
Humboldt, fiber den Bhagavat Gita. Compare 
Bopp.Conjugations System, 290- SOI. 

(6) See above. ^ # 

( 7 ) n&v to <Tflti//oviov fJA f rcL%6 iff ti 
4 0tow Kett SyHToZ —0*J'i *vf)/>»7rg# o*/ 

/uiyyurctiy etkXet <Ti<t towtou vS.ffff.iff tiv 

m QfJLiKui. Plato, in Symp. 

(8) John, i. 18. Compare John, i. 4. 18. vj, 
16. 
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this principle, the Jews, in the interpretation of the older Scrip¬ 
tures, instead of direct and sensible communication from the one 
great Deity, had interposed either one dr more intermediate beings, 
as the channels of communication. According to one accredited tra¬ 
dition alluded to by St. Stephen, the law was delivered “ by the 
disposition of angels (1);’’—according to another, this office was 
delegated to a single angel, sometimes called the angel of the Law (2), 
at others the Metatron. But the more ordinary representative, as it 
were, of God to the sense and mind of man, was the Memra, or the 
Divine Word; and it is remarkable, that the same appellation is ti,c\v< mi 
found in the Indian (3), the Persian (4), the Platonic, and the 
Alexandrian systems. By the Targumisls, the earliest Jewish com¬ 
mentators on the Scriptures, this term had been already applied to 
the Messiah (5); nor is it necessary to observe the manner in which 
it has been sanctified by its introduction into lhb Christian scheme (6). 

From this remarkable uniformity of conception, and coincidence of 
language, has sometimes been assumed a common tradition, gene¬ 
rally disseminated throughout the race of man. I should be content 
with receiving it as the general acquiescence of the human mind, 
in the necessity of some mediation between the pure spiritual na¬ 
ture of the Deity, and the intellectual and moral being of man, 
of which the sublimesl and simplest, and therefore the most 
natural development, was the revelation of God in Christ—in the 


(1) Compare lA'X. Transl. of Deut. xxxiii. 2., 
wh«*ro the an pels are interpolated. HjMWV t* 
xctkXiff-Td. t£v J'o^/ueHrav xcri Tetocria'recTu 
t®v f V to<{ vo^moic JY eiyytluv ira.paL'roC 

//ai<h'vTtov. Joseph Ant xv. 5. 3. 
Compare Chiarini, i. 307- And on the traces of 
• he Juda-o-Alexandrian philosophy in the I-X\. 
iJalnir, Judisrh-Alexandrinnische Religions Phi¬ 
losophic, part ii. pp. 49—50. 

(2) Compare fial. iii. 19 . Urns Mosen legem 
docuit; cum auleni descenderet, tnnlo timorc 
perrulsus est, ut omnium ohlivi&eeretur. l)eus 
nutem statim Jesifiam, AngeJuin legis, vocavit, 
rjui ipsi legem trad id i t bene ordiuatam et custo- 
ditnrn, omnesque an gel i amici ejus farti sunt. 
Jnlkut Ruben, quoted by Wctsteiu and Schoct- 
gen, in loco. See also Eiseuinenger, 1 — 56. Two 
angels seem to be introdured in this latter tradi¬ 
tion, the angelus Metatron, and Jesifya, angelus 
Legis 

Philo, de Pray, rationalises further, and con¬ 
siders the commandments communicated, as it 
were, by the air made articulate, ii. 405. 

(3) b appears in the Indian system : Vach 
signifying speech. She is the active power of 
Brahma, proceeding from him : she speaks a 
hymn in the Vedas, in praise of herself us the 
supreme and universal soul. (Colehrooke, in 
Asiatic Researches, viii. p. 402.) La premiere 
parole qne profera le Createur, ce ful Ouin : ( 
Oum pamt avaut toutes choscs, et il s’appellc le 
premier n£ du Createur. Ouin ou Prana, pareil 
•m purdher renfermant en soi toulcs les qualites, 
tous les cllmens, cst le nnm, le corps dc Brahm, 


et par consequent infuii coin me lui, createur et 
luaitre de toutes choses. lirahm mrdilanl sur le 
Verbe divin y trouvn IVau primitive. Oupuck- 
Hat. quoted in I)e Guigtuiul, p. 644 

Origen, or rather the author of the I’hiloso- 
phoutneun inserted in his works, was aware of 
this fact, hwu (Brachmanes) niv S’sov pac 
hvcu Xtyouaiy <*0% oVoiov &cycT 

iiov aAioc irup' atAAot iittiv u.irrt>7c o 
flioc hoyocyouz o fVctpQp oc, etAA* o rite 
yvtonai} <f< ot/aat xpu7rTet tmc yvaurtooi 
puo-rrnpix offtTAi a opGic. de ttracliffiau. 

According to a note, partly by M. le dormant, 
partly by M. Chainpolliou, in Chateaubriand 
(Etudes sur 1’Histoire), Tholh is, in the bierogly 
phical language of Egypt, the Word. 

(4) Iu the Persian system the use of the term 
Ilonover is by no means consistent; strictly 
speaking it occupies only a third place. Orinuzd, 
the good Principle, created the external universe 
by his Word (Honover): in another sense the 
great primal spirit is the Word ; in another, the 
Principle of Good. 

(5) it if by the latter, as may be seen in the 
works of Lightfool, Sclioetgen, and other Tal¬ 
mudic writers, and in Bertholdt (Christologia 
Judaica), that it is applied to the Messiah, not bv 
I'hilo, whu. at will appear, scarcely, if ever, 

t notices a personal Messiah. 

(6) Dr. Burton (in his Bamplon Lectures) ac¬ 
knowledges, of course, the antiquity of the term, 
and suggests the most sensible mode of rerun- 
riiing this fart with its adoption into Christianity. 
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inadequate language of our version of the original “ the brightness 
of (God’s) glory, and the express image of his person (1).” 

Futurr No question has been more strenuously debated than the know- 
staU ledge of a future state, enteftained by the earlier Jews. At all events 
it is quite clear, that before the time of Christ, not merely the im¬ 
mortality of the soul, but what is very different, a final resurrec¬ 
tion (2), had become completely interwoven with the popular belief. 
Passages in the later prophets, Daniel and Ezekiel, particularly a 
very remarkable one in the latter, may be adduced as the first dis¬ 
tinct authorities on which this belief might be grounded. Itappears, 
however, in its more perfect development, soon after the return 
from the captivity. As early as the revolt of the Maccabees, it was 
so deeply rooted in the public mind, that we find a solemn ceremony 
performed for the dead (3). From henceforth it became the leading 
article of the great schism between the traditionists and the anti- 
traditionisls, the Pharisees and the Sadducecs : and in the gospels 
we cannot but discover at a glance, its almost universal prevalence. 
Even the Roman historian was struck by its influence on the indo¬ 
mitable character of the people (4). In the Zoroastrian religion a re¬ 
surrection holds a place no less prominent, than in the later Jewish 
belief (5). On the day of the final triumph of the Great Principle of 
Light, the children of light are lobe raised from the dead, to partake 
in the physical splendour, and to assume the moral perfection of the 
subjects of the triumphant Principle of Good. In the same manner, 
the Jews associated together the coming of the Messiah with the 
final resurrection. From many passages, quoted by Lightfoot, 1 
select the following : “ The righteous, whom the Lord shall raise 
from (he dead in the days of the Messiah, when they are restored to 
life, shall not again return to their dust, neither in the days of the 
Messiah?'nor in the following age, but their flesh shall remain upon 
them (6).” 

Opt of all these different sources, from whence they derived a 
° r knowledge of a future stale, the passages of their prophets in their 
own sacred writings (among which that in the book of Daniel, from 
its coincidence with the Zoroastrian tenet, might easily be misap¬ 
plied), and the oriental element, the popular belief of the Palestinian 
Jews bad moulded up a splendid though confused vision of the ap¬ 
pearance of the Messiah, the simultaneous regeneration a f all things, 
the resurrection of the dead, and the reign of the Messiah upon 


(l) 'ATrctCyeta-fACL rn s £xeti 
TiTp tmc uTroo-n-eierteec eturou. Hebrews i. 3. 

(2^ It is singular liow often this material point 
of difference has been lost sight of in tlic discus-i 
sions on this subject. 

(3) 2 Mocc. xii.44. 

( 4 ) Aniinosquc proclio ct suppliers perempto- 
ruin iclcrnas pulant Tac. Hist. v. 5. 


( 5 ) Hyde, de Vet. Pers. Belig 537. and 293. 
Beuusobrc. Hist, du Manicheisine, i. 204. Av< 4 - 
GiMTcrBcii Kara. rous Motyooe rods av- 
dpd>7rcvs xai isrerSflt* aSavoltous. Theo- 
pomp. apud |)iog Laert. Kleukcr’sZendavesta and 
A nil ling, part ii. p. 110 . Bouudehesch, xix. 
xxxi., etc. Compare Gescnius on Isaiah xxvi, 19. 

( 6 ) Lightfoot, v. 255 * 495. xi. 353 . 
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earth. All these events were to lake place at once, or to follow close 
upon each other. In many passages, the language of the apostles 
clearly intimates that they were as lilile prepared to expect a purely 
religious renovation, at the coming of the Messiah, as the rest of 
their countrymen; and throughout the apostolic age, this notion 
still maintained its ground, and kept up the general apprehension, 
that the final consummation was immediately at hand(l). It is no 
doubt impossible to assign their particular preponderance to these 
several elements, which combined to form the popular belief: yet, 
even if many of their notions entirely originated in the Zopoastrian 
system, it would be curious to observe how, by the very calamities 
of the Jews, Divine Providence adapted them for the more impor¬ 
tant part which they were to fill in the history of mankind; and to 
trace the progressive manner in which the Almighty prepared the 
development of the more perfect and universal system of Chris¬ 
tianity. 

For, with whatever oriental colouring Jewish tradition might 
invest the image of the great Deliverer, in Palestine it still remained 
rigidly national and exclusive. If the Jew ooncurrcd with the wor¬ 
shipper of Ormusd in expecting a final restoration of all things 
through the agency of a Divine Intelligence (2) that Being, accor¬ 
ding to the promise to their fathers, was to be intimately connected 
with their race; he was to descend from the line of David ; he was 
to occupy Sion, the holy city, as the cedtre of his government; he 
was to make his appearance in the temple on Mount Moriah; he 
was to rc-asscmbie all the scattered descendants of the tribes, to 
discomfit and expel their barbarous and foreign rulers. The great 
distinction between the two races of mankind, fell in completely 
with their hereditary prejudices : the children of Abraham were, 
as their birthright, the children of light; and even the doctrine of 
the resurrection was singularly harmonised with that exclusive 
nationality. At least the first resurrection (3) was to be their sepa¬ 
rate portion (4); it was to summon them, if not all, at least the 

(1) Compare 2 Esdras vi. 24, 25. Mischna. Tract. Sanh. c. xi. 12.) shall partake 

(2) The Persians long preserved the notion of in the life to come—except those who deny the 

a restoration of ihe law of Zoroaster by a kind resurrection of the dead (the .Sudducccs ?) and 
of Messiah. •* Suivant les traditions ties Perse.*, that the law came from heaven, and the Epicu- 
rapportees dans la Zerdouscht-namch et dans le rcans K. Akiba added, lie who reads foreign 
Djutnaspi-nazpin,Puslioutnn, 1’iitidespersonnagrs books— Aha Sihanl, he who pronounces the in- 
deslincs a fairetelleurir la religion do Zoroastre, cffahle name »'Jehovah). Three kings and four 
ct l’empire des Perses clans les dernier* temps, private individuals have no share in the life to 
d emeu re cn attendant ce moment dans le Kan- coinc : —the kings, Jeroboam, Ahnb, Manasseh; 
guedez, pays qui parail repondre cn partie au the four^irivate men, Balaam, Doeg, Achito- 
Khorassan. II en sortira * 1’ordrc qui lui sera phel,-? 

apporte par un ized (/. e. spiritus celestis) (4) It is good (nays the martyred youth in the 
nomine Serosch, et reviendrn dans I’lran. Par book of Maccabees) being put to death by men, 

1 efficace des paroles sacrees del* A vesta, il met Ira to lie raised up again by him ; as for thee, thou 
en fuite les barb;.res qui desolaient cc pays, y # shalt have no resurrection to life. 2 Mace. ix. 
retablira la religion dans toute sa purete, et y 14 ; xii. 44.; also 2 Esd. ij. 23. Compare ilie 
fera renaitre I’abondance, le bonheur ct la paix. speech of Josephus, Hist, of the Jews, vul. ii. 
Silvestre de Saey, sur div. Ant. dc la Perse, p. 312. Quotations might he multiplied from 
P the rabbinical writers. 

i3) 2 Ksd. xi, JO-31 All Israelites fsavs tlie 


Messiah, 

national. 
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more righteous, from Paradise, from the abode of departed spirits; 
and under their triumphant king, they were to enjoy a thousand 
years of glory and bliss upon the recreated and renovated earth (1). 

We pass from the rich poetic impersonations, the fantastic but 
expressive symbolic forms of the East, to the colder and clearer 
light of Grecian philosophy, with which the Western Jews, espe¬ 
cially in Alexandria, had endeavoured to associate their own reli¬ 
gious truths. The poetic age of Greece had long passed away before 
the two nations came into contact; and the same rationalising ten¬ 
dency of the times led the Greek to reduce his religion, the Jew 
the history of his nation, to a lofty moral allegory (2). Enough of 
poetry remained in the philosophic system, adopted in the great 
Jewish Alexandrian school, that of Plato, to leave ample scope for 
the imagination : and indeed there was a kind of softened Oriental¬ 
ism, probably derived by Plato from his master Pythagoras from 
the East, which readily assimilated with the mystic interpretations 
of the Egyplo-Jewish theology. The Alexandrian notions of the 
days of the Messiah are faintly shadowed out in the book “ of the 
Wisdom of Solomon (3), ” in terms which occasionally remind us 
of some which occur in the New Testament. The righteous Jews, 
on account of their acknowledged moral and religious superiority, 
were to “judge the nations,” and have “dominion overall people.” 
But the more perfect development of these views is to be found in 
the works of Philo. This writer, who however inclined to soar into 
the cloudy realms of mysticism, often rests in the middle region of 
the moral sublime, and abounds in passages which would scarcely 
do discredit to his Athenian master, had arrayed a splendid vision 
of the perfectibility of human nature, in which his own nation was 
to take the most distinguished part. From them knowledge and 
virtue wCVc to emanate through the universal race of man. The 
whole world, convinced at length of the moral superiority of the 
Mosaic institutes, interpreted, it is true, upon the allegorical sys¬ 
tem, and so harmonised with the sublirnest Platonism of the Greeks, 
was to submit in voluntary homage, and render their allegiance to 
the great religious teachers and examples of mankind. The Jews 
themselves, thus suddenly regenerated to more than the primitive 
purity and loftiness of their Law, { in which the Divine Reason, 


(l) Taticliutna, fol. 255. Quot sunt dies Mes- 
sia*? R. Klieser, ijlius R. Jose, Gaiilisas, dixit 
Messitu temporn sunt inille anni, secundum dic¬ 
tum Jer. xxiii, 4 . Dies cnim Dei millc est uimo- 
rrfta. Bcrtholdt, p. 38- 

The holy blessed God will renew tbc world for 
a thousand years—quoted by Lightfoot, iii. 37 . 
If 1 presume to treat the millenium as a fable 
“ of Jewish dotage,” 1 may remind my readers 
that this expression i*, taken from what once 
stood ns an article (the forty-first) of our church. 
See Collier for the Articles in Kdward the Sixth’s 
scigu. Atque dc hujus in his terris regno, millc 


annas duraturo, cjusdemque deliciis ct voluplati- 
bus, de bcllisejus cum terribili quodarn adver¬ 
sary quern Anticliristum dicebant, de vicloriis 
denique earuinque fructibus mirabilia narrabant 
sninniu, quorum deinde pars ad Christianos Lrans- 
ferebatur. Mosheiin,ii. 8 - 

This was the kingdom of heaven, the kingdom 
1 of God—of Christ, or emphatically “ the king¬ 
dom,” See Kuiuocl, vol. i. p. 61- Schoetgen, 
llor. Heb. p. 1147- 

(2) Compare Bcrtholdt, cli. vi. 

(3) Wisdom, iii. 8 -; v. 16.; viii. 14. 
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the Logos, was as it were embodied,) were to gather together from 
all quarters, and under the guidance of a more than human being, 
unseen to all eyes but those of the favoured nation (1) (such was Reign of 
the only vestige of the Messiah) to re-assemble in their native according 
land. There the great era of virtue, and peace, and abundance, to 
productiveness of the soil, prolificness in the people, in short, of J "" s - 
all the blessings promised in the book of Deuteronomy, was to com¬ 
mence and endure for ever. This people were to be invincible, 
since true valour is inseparable from true virtue. By a singular 
inference, not out of character with allegoric interpreted who, 
while they refine the plainest facts and precepts to a more subtle 
and mystic meaning, are apt to take that which is evidently figura¬ 
tive in a literal sense, the very wild beasts in awe and wonder at 
this pure and passionless race, who shall have ceased to rage against 
each other with bestial ferocity, were to (amdtheir savage hostility 
lo mankind (2). Thus the prophecy of Isaiah, to which Philo 
seems lo allude, though he does not adduce the words, was to be 
accomplished to the letter; and that paradisaical stale of amity be¬ 
tween brute and man, so beautifully described by Milton, perhaps 
from this source, was finally to be renewed. And as the Jewish 
philosopher, contrary lo most of his own countrymen, and to some 
of the Grecian sects, denied the future dissolution of the world by 
tire, and asserted its eternity (3), he probably contemplated the 
everlasting duration of this peaceful and holy state. 

Such, for no doubt the Alexandrian opinions had penetrated into «i.r 
Palestine, particularly among the Hellenist Jews—such were the 
vast, incoherent, and dazzling images with which which the future fl “nh!r r 
teemed to the hopes of the Jewish people (4). They admitted l,,u<!VOt - 
either a part or the whole of the common belief, as accorded 
with their tone of mind and feeling. Each region, eadh rank, 
each sect; the Babylonian, the Egyptian, the Palestinian, the Sama¬ 
ritan ; the Pharisee, the lawyer, the zealot, arrayed the Messiah in 
those attributes which suited his own temperament. Of that which 
was more methodically taught in the synagogue or the adjacent 
school, the populace caught up whatever made the deeper impres¬ 
sion. The enthusiasm took an active or contemplative, an ambi¬ 
tious or a religious, an earthly or a heavenly tone, according to the 
education, habits, or station of the believer; and to different men 


De Execr. ii. 435, 436 
He Prxm, ii. p. 422. 

. . Mundi incorruptibilitale, passim. 

(4; The following passages fretn the apocry¬ 
phal books may be consulted; I do not think it 
necessary to refer to all the citations which might 
he made from the Prophets’.-—The “ faithful 
prophet” is mentioned, 1 Mate. xiv. 41 , the 
discomfiture of the enemies of Israel, Judith, 
11. universal peace, Ecclcsiasl. 1. 23,24; 
the re-asse;nbling of the tribes, Tobit, xiii. 13— 
1 H. Naruch, ii. 34 , 35 ; the conversion of many 


nations, lUbit, xiii. 11 . xiv. 6 , 7 : see particu¬ 
larly the second apocryphal book of Esdras, 
which, although manifestly Judxo-Chmtinn, is 
of value as illustrating the opinions of the times. 
—“ Thou madest the world for our takes; as for 
the other people, which also come of Adam, thou 
“last said that they are nothing, but be like unto 
spittle ; and bast likened the abundance of them 
unto a drop that falleth from a vessel.* * If tin- 
world now be made for our sake*, why do we 
not possess an inheritance with the world? how 
long shall this endure ?” 2 Esdras, vi. 56—59- 
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Ihe Messiah was man or angel, or more than angel; he was king (1), 
conqueror, or moral reformer ; a more victorious Joshua, a more 
magnificent Herod, a wider-ruling Cajsar, a wiser Moses (2), a 
holier Abraham (3) 5 an angel, the Angel of the Covenant, the 
Metatron, the Mediator between God and man (4); Michael, the 
great tutelar archangel of the nation, who appears by some to have 
been identified with the mysterious Being who led them forth from 
Egypt; he was the Word of God (5); an Emanation from the Deity; 
himself partaking of the divine nature. While this was the reli¬ 
gious belief, some there were, no doubt, of the Sadducaic party, 
or the half-Grecised adherents of the Herodian family, who treated 
the whole as a popular delusion; or, as Josephus to Vespasian, 
would not scruple to employ it ns a politic means for the advance¬ 
ment of their own fortunes. While the robber chieftain looked out 
from his hill-tower to sec the blood-red banner of him whom he 
literally expected to come “ from Edom with dyed garments from 
Bozrah,” and “ treading the wine-press in his wrath,” the Essenc 
in his solitary hermitage, or monastic fraternity of husbandmen, 
looked to the reign of the Messiah, when the more peaceful images 
of the same prophet would be accomplished, and the Prince of 
Peace establish his quiet and uninterrupted reign. 
p ulnr In the body of the people, the circumstances of the limes power- 
‘■oki. fully tended both to develop more fully, and to stamp more deeply 
into their hearts, the expectation of a temporal deliverer, a con¬ 
queror, a king. As misgovernment irritated, as exaction pressed, 
as national pride was wounded by foreign domination, so enthu¬ 
siasm took a fiercer and more martial turn : as the desire of natio¬ 
nal independence became the predominant sentiment, the Messiah 
was more immediately expected to accomplish that which lay 
nearest to their hearts. The higher views of his character, and the 
more unworldly hopes of a spiritual and moral revolution, receded 
farther and farther from the view; and as the time approached in 
which the Messiah was to be born, the people in general were in a 
less favourable slate of mind to listen to the doctrines of peace, 
humility, and love, or to recognise that Messiah in a being so en¬ 
tirely divested of temporal power or splendour. In the ruling parly, 

(|) The. Gospels, passim ; 2 Esdrns, xii. 32. King Messiah, exalted, lofty, and very high: 

(2) Thou wilt proclaim liberty to thy people, more exulted than Abraham, it is written of 

the house of Israel, by the hand of Messias, him, I have lifted up iny hand to the Lord (Gen* 
thou didst by the hand of Moses and Aaron, on xiv. 22.); and more exalted than Moses, for it is 
1 he day of the Passover, Chald. Par. du Lament, written of him. He saith of me, take him unto 
ii. 22. qqgjted by Lightfoot, v. 161. thy bosotn, for he is greater than the fathers.” 

Amongltahers to the same purport, the follow* Jalkut Shamuui ; see Bertholdt, 101. 
ill ft of & ttter dale, is curious. Moses came out Some of the titles of the Messiah, recognised 
of the wilderness, and King Messias out of the by general belief and usage, will be noticed as 
midst of Rome; the one spake in the head of a they occur in the course of the history, 
cloud, and the other spake in the head of a eloud, Sohar, quoted by Bertholdt, p. 121- 133. 

and the Word of the Lord speaking between (5) Many of the quotations about the Memra, 
these, and they walking together. Targ. Jer. on or divine Word, may he found in Dr. PyeSmith’s 
Kxorl. xii. • work on the Messiah. 

(3) ** Behold, glorious shall hr mv servan 
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on the other hand, as will hereafter appear, the dread of this 
inflammable state of the public mind, and (he dangerous position 
of affairs, would confirm that jealousy of innovation inseparable 
from established governments. Every tendency to commotion 
would be repressed with a strong hand, or at least the rulers would 
be constantly on the watch, by their forward zeal in condemning all 
disturbers of the public peace, to exculpate themselves with their 
foreign masters from any participation in the tumult. Holding, no 
doubt, with devout, perhaps with conscientious earnestness, the . 
promised coming of the Messiah, as an abstract truth, and as an 
article of their religious creed, their own interests, their rank and 
authority, were so connected with the existing order or things, 
political prudence would appear so fully to justify more than or¬ 
dinary caution, that while they would have fiercely resented any 
imputation on their want of faith in the divine promises, it would 
have been difficult, even by the most public and imposing “signs,” 
to have satisfied their cool incredulity. 

With all these elements of political and religious excitement stir- Slatc „ 
ring through the whole fabric of society, it would be difficult to 
conceive a nation, in a more extraordinary'state of suspense and 
agitation, than the Jews about the period of the birth of Christ. 

Their temporal and religious fortunes seemed drawing to an imme¬ 
diate issue. Their king lay slowly perishing of a lingering and 
loathsome disease; and his temper, which had so often broken out 
into paroxysms, little short of insanity, now seemed to be goaded 
by bodily and mental anguish to the fury of a wild beast. Every 
day might be anticipated the spectacle of the execution of his eldest 
son, now on his way from Rome, and known to have been detected 
in his unnatural treasons. It seemed that even yet the royal autho¬ 
rity and (he stern fanaticism of the religious party, which had, for 
many years, lowered upon each other with hostile front, might 
grapple in a deadly struggle. The more prudent of the religious 
leaders could scarcely restrain the indignant enthusiasm of their 
followers, which broke out at once on the accession of Archelaus; 
while, on the other hand, the almost incredible testamentary cruelty, 
by which Herod commanded the heads of the principal Jewish fami¬ 
lies to be assembled in the Hippodrome, at (he signal of his death, 
to be cut down in a promiscuous massacre, may reasonably be 
ascribed tocemorkeless policy, as well as to frantic vengeance. He 
might suppose that, by removing all opponents of weight and 
influence, he could secure the peaceable Succession of bis descen¬ 
dants, if the emperor, according to his promise, should ratify the 
will, by which he had divided his dominions among his surviving 
sons (1). 


(I) Compare Hisl. of the Jews, vol. ii. p. 125. 
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Bird. »r In the midst of this civil confusion, that great event look place, 
orist. w j,j C |, was to produce so total a revolution in the state of ail man¬ 
kind. However striking the few incidents which are related of the 
birth of Christ, when contemplated distinct and separate from the 
stirring transactions of the times, and through the atmosphere, as 
it were, of devotional feelings, which at once seem to magnify and 
harmonise them *, yet, for this very'reason, we are perhaps scarcely 
capablo of judging the effect which such events actually produced, 
and the relative magnitude in which they appeared to the contem¬ 
porary generation. For if we endeavour to cast ourselves back into 
the period to which these incidents belong, and place ourselves, as 
it were in the midst of the awful political crisis, which seemed 
about to decide at once the independence or servitude of the nation, 
and might, more or less, affect the private and personal welfare of 
each family and individual, it will by no means move our wonder, 
that the commotion excited by the appearance of the Magians in 
Jerusalem, and the announcement of the birth of the Christ, should 
not have made a more deep impression on the public mind, and 
should have passed away, it should seem, so speedily from the po¬ 
pular remembrance. In fact, even if generally credited, the intel¬ 
ligence that the Messiah had appeared in the form of a new-born 
infant, would rather perhaps have disappointed, than gratified, the 
high-wrought expectation, which looked for an instant, an imme¬ 
diate deliverance, and would be too impatient to await the slow 
development of his manhood. Whether the more considerate ex¬ 
pected the Deliverer suddenly to reveal himself in his maturity of 
strength and power, may be uncertain : but the last thing that the 
more ardent and fiery looked for, particularly those who supposed 
that the Messiah would partake of the divine or superhuman nature, 
was his appearance as a child; the last throne to which they would 
be sumVhoned to render their homage, would be the cradle of a 
helpless infant (1). 

. Belief in Nor is it less important, throughout the early fcgltory or Chris- 
turanir lianil y> lo seize ll,c spirit of the times. Events which appear to us 
inrposi- so extraordinary, that wo can scarcely conceive that they should 
" ons either fail in exciting a powerful sensation, or ever be obliterated 
from the popular remembrance, in their own day might pass off as 
of little more than ordinary occurrence. During the whole life of 
Christ, and the early propagation of the religion, it mhst be borne 
in mind that they took place in an age, and among a people, which 
superstition had made so familiar with what were supposed lo be 
preternatural events, that wonders awakened no emotion, or were 
Speedily superseded by some new demand on the evcr-rcady belief. 
"The Jews of that period not only believed that the Supreme Being 


(j) " When Christ roincth. no man knoweth whence he i* ” John, vii-27 
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had the power of controlling the course of nature, but that the 
same influence was possessed by multitudes of subordinate spirits, 
both good and evil. Where the pious Christian in the present day 
would behold the direct agency of the Almighty, the Jews would 
invariably have interposed an angel, as the author or ministerial 
agent in (he wonderful transaction. Where the Christian moralist 
would condemn the fierce passion, the ungovernable lust, or the 
inhuman temper, the Jew discerned the workings of diabolical pos¬ 
session. Scarcely a malady was endured, or crime committed, but 
it was traced to the operation of one of these myriad daemons, who 
watched every opportunity of exercising their malice in thfl suffer¬ 
ings and the sins of men. 

Yet the first incident in Christian history, the annunciation of Concep- 
the conception and birth of John the Baptist (1), as its wonderful 
circumstances look place in a priestly family, and on so public a 
scene as the temple, might be expected to excite the public alien- (•!?.”). 
tion in no ordinary degree. The four Levitical families who re¬ 
turned from the captivity had been distributed into twenty.four 
courses, one of which came into actual office in the temple every 
week : they had assumed the old names, aS if descended in direct 
lineage from the original heads of families; and thus the regular 
ministrations of the priesthood were re-organised on the ancient 
footing, coeval with the foundation of the temple. In the course of 
Abia, the eighth in order (2), was an aged priest, named Zachariah. 

The officiating course were accustomed to cast lots for the separate 
functions. Some of these were considered of higher dignity than 
others, which were either of a more menial character, or at least 
were not held in equal estimation. Almost the most important was 
the watching and supplying with incense the great-brazen altar, 
which stood within the building of the temple, in the first or holy 
place. Into this, at the sound of a small bell, which gave*hotice to 
the worshippers at a distance, the ministering priest entered alone: 
and in the chamber, into which the light of day never pene¬ 
trated, but wBfc the dim fires of the altar, and the chandeliers, 
which were never extinguished, gave a solemn and uncertain light 
still more bedimmed by the clouds of smoke arising from the newly 
fed altar of incense, no doubt, in the pious mind, the sense of the 
more immediate presence of (he Deity, only separated by the veil, 
which divided the Holy place from the Holy of Holies, would con¬ 
stantly have awakened the most profound emotions. While the 
priest was employed within the gates, IhS multitude of worshippers 
in the adjacent court awaited his return; for it should seem, that 
the offering of incense was considered emblematic of the prayers 

(1) I.ukc, i. 5—22. quite impossible to calculate the time of the 

(2) As each came into office twice in the year, year in which this event took place. Of this or 
and there is nothing to indicate whether this dering of the courses, observes Lighlfoot. both 
was the first or second period, it appears to me Talmuds speak largely, iii. 21. 
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of the whole nation; and though it took place twice every day,; t 
morning and evening, the entrance and return of the priest from 
the mysterious precincts, was watched by the devout with something 
of awful anxiety. 

This day, to the general astonishment, Zachariah, to whom the 
function had fallen, lingered far beyond the customary time. For 
it is said of the high-priest’s annual entrance into the Holy of Ho¬ 
lies, that he^sually staid within as short a time as possible, lest the 
anxious people should fear, that on account of some omission in 
the offering, of guilt in the mjipister, or perhaps in the nation, of 
which he was the federal religious head, he mighthave been slrickcu 
with death. It may be supposed, therefore, that even in the subor¬ 
dinate ceremonies there was a certain ordinary lime, after which 
the devouler people would begin to tremble, lest their representa¬ 
tive, who in their behalf was making the national offering, might 
have met with some sinister or fatal sign of the divine disfavour. 
When at length Zachariah appeared he could not speak; and it w as 
evident that in some mysterious manner he had been struck dumb, 
and to ttie anxious inquiries he could only make known by signs 
that something asvful and unusual had taken place within the sanc¬ 
tuary. At what period he made his full relation of the wonderful 
fact which had occurred does not appear; but it was a relation of 
absorbing interest both to the aged man himself, who, although 
his wife was far advanced in years, was to be blessed with offspring; 
and to the whole people, as indicating the fulfilment of one of the 
preliminary signs which were universally accredited as precursive 
of the Messiah. 

vision of * n l * ie vision of Zachariah, he had beheld an angel standing on 
Zachariah. the right side of the altar, who announced that his prayer was 
heard (1£, and that his barren house was to be blessed; that his 
aged wife should bear a son, and that son be consecrated from his 
birth to the service of God, and observe the slrictestausterily; that 
he was to revive the decaying spirit of religion, i^Bthe disorga¬ 
nised nation, and above all, should appear as th^Kpecled har¬ 
binger, who was to precede and prepare the way for the approach¬ 
ing Redeemer. The angel proclaimed himself to be the messenger 
of God (Gabriel), and both as a punishment for his incredulity, and 
a sign of the certainty of the promise, Zachariah was struck dumb, 
but with an assurance that the affliction should remain only till the 
accomplishment of the divine prediction in the birth of his son (2). 
ir, as has been said, the vision of Zachariah was in any manner 
communicated to the assembled people (though the silence of the 

( 1 ^ Grotius and many other writers are of • (2) According to Josephus, Ant. xiii. 18. Hyr- 
opinion that by this is meant, not the prayer of conus, the high-priest heard a voice from hca- 
Zachariuh for offspring, hut the general national ven, while he was offering on the altar of 
prayer, offered by him in his ministerial func- incense, 
tion, for the nppearnner of the Messiah. 
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evangelist makes strongly against any such supposition), or even 
to his kindred the officiating priesthood, it would no doubt have 
caused a great sensation, falling in, as it would, with the prevailing 
tone of the public mind. For it was the general belief that some 
messenger would, in Ihc language of Isaiah, “prepare the way of 
the Lord ;” and the last words which had, as it were, sealed the 
book of prophecy, intimated, as many supposed, the personal re¬ 
appearance of Elijali, the greatest, and, in popular opinion, a sort 
of representative of the whole prophetic community. The ascetic 
life to which the infant prophet was to be dedicated, according i<> 
the Nazarilish vow of abstinence from all wine or strong drink, was 
likewise a characteristic of the prophetic order, which, although 
many, more particularly among the Essenes, asserted their inspired 
knowledge of futurity, was generally considered to have ceased in 
the person of Malachi, (he last whose oracles were enrolled in the 
sacred canon (1). 

It docs not appear that dumbness was a legal disqualification for 
the sacerdotal function, for Zachariah remained among his bre-. 
thren, the priests, till their week of ministration ended. He then 
returned to his usual residence in the southern part of Judaia most 
probably in the ancient and well-known city of Ilebron (2), which 
was originally a Levitical city; and although the sacerdotal order 
do not seem to have resumed the exclusive possession of their cities 
at the return from the captivity, it might lead the priestly families 
to settle more generally in those towns; and Hebron, though of no 
great size, was considered remarkably populous in proportion to 
its extent The divine promise began to be accomplished; and dur¬ 
ing the five fust months of her pregnancy, Elizabeth, the wife of 
Zachariah, concealed herself, cither avoiding the curious inquiries 
of her neighbours in these jealous and perilous times, or«n devo- 
tioual retirement, rendering thanks to the Almighty for the unex¬ 
pected blessing (3). 

It was on a far less public scene, that the birth of Christ, of whom a 
the child of Zachariah was io be the harbinger, was announced to 
the Virgin Mother. The families which traced their descent from 
the house of David had fallen into poverty and neglect. When, 
after the return from the Babylonian captivity, the sovereignly had 
been assumed, first by the high-priests of Levitical descent, subse¬ 
quently by the Asmonean family, who were likewise of the priestly 

• 

U) mythic interpreters (see Strauss, p. traditions, was it likrly to have any influence 
138.) assert that this. “ short poem,” us limy call upon that sect ? 

it, was invented out of the passages in the Old (.2) Yet, as there seems no reason why the 
Testament, relating to the births of Isaac, Sam- city of Helton should not he named, many o( 
son, and Samuel, by a JudaisingChristian, while the most learned writers, Valesius, Reland, Hn 
there were still genuine followers o( John the remberg, Kuinoel, have supposed that Jutta (th. 
Haptist, in order to conciliate them to Christian- name of a small city) is the right reading, which 
Hv. fhis is admitting very high antiquity ol the being little known, was altered into u cits 'ol, 
passage; and unless it coincided with their own Judah. 

f3) l.uke, ». 23—25. 
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line, and Anally, by the house of Herod, or Idumean origin, but 
engrafted into the Maccabean line by the marriage of Herod with 
Mariatnne, it was the most obvious policy to leave in the obscurity 
into which they had sunk, that race which, if it should produce any 
pretendanl of the least distinction, he might advance an hereditary 
claim, as dear to the people as it would be dangerous to the reigning 
dynasty. The whole descendants of the royal race seem to have sunk 
so low, that even the popular belief, which looked to the line of 
David, as that from which the Messiah was to spring (1), did not 
invest them with sufficient importance to awaken the jealousy or 
suspicion of the rulers. Joseph, a man descended from this royal 
race, had migrated, for some unknown reason, to a distance from 
the part of the land inhabited by the tribe of Benjamin, to which, 
however, they were still considered to belong. He settled in Naza¬ 
reth, an obscure town in Lower Galilee, which, independent of the 
general disrepute in which the whole of the Galilean provinces 
were held by the inhabitants of the more holy district of Judaea, 
seems to have been marked by a kind of peculiar proverbial con¬ 
tempt. Joseph had been betrothed to a virgin of his own race, 
named Mary, but according to Jewish usage, some time was to 
elapse between the betrothment and the espousals. In this interval 
look place the annunciation of the divine conception to the Vir¬ 
gin (2). In no part is the singular simplicity of the Gospel narra¬ 
tive more striking than in the relation of this incident; and I should 
be inclined, for this reason alone, to reject the notion that these 
chapters were of a later dale (3). So early docs that remarkable 
characteristic of the evangelic writings developc itself; the manner 
in which they relate, in the same calm and equable tone, the most 
extraordinary and most trivial events; the apparent absence either 
of wondor in the writer, or the desire of producing a strong effect 
on the mind of the reader (4). To illustrate this, no passage can be 
more striking than the account of her vision, — “And the angel 
came in unto her, and said, Hail thou (hat art highly favoured, the 


(|) This opinion revived so .strongly in the (3)1 cannot discover nny great force in the 
time of Domitiun, as, according to the Christian critical arguments adduced to disjoin these pre- 
historian, to awaken the apprehension of the iiin;nary chapters from the rest of iho narrative. 
Roman emperor, who commanded diligent search There is a very remarkable evidence of their 
to he inode for all who claimed descent from the authenticity in the curious apocryphal book (the 
line of David. It does not appear how many Ascensio lsuia*, published from the &tliiopic by 
were discovered, as Eusebiu-. relates the story Archbishop Lawrence). Compare Gescuius, Je- 
inerely for the purpose of showiug that ihe de- saias, Eiuleitung, p. 50. This writing marks ita 
seeudutiLs of our Lord's brethren weje brought own date, the end of the reign of Nero, with nn- 
before the emperor, and dismissed us simple hi- usual certainty, and contains distinct allusions 
bourers, too humble to be regarded with suspi- to these facts, as forming integral parts of the 
cion Many families of this lineage may have life of Christ. 'Ihe events were no doubt trea> 
perished in the exterminating war of Titus, be- sured in the memory of Mary, and might by her 
tween the birth of Christ and this inquiry of be communicated to the apostles. 

Domitian. In later times the Prince of the CapLi^ (4) I may be in error, but this appears to me 
vity, with what right it would be impossible to the marked and perceptible internal difference 
decide, traced his descent from the line of the between the genuine and apocryphal gospels, 
ancient kings. Conf. Cusaubon, txercit. anti- The latter ore mythic, not merely iu the isalt«r 
Baron, ii. p. 17. but also iu their style 

./2 s 1 uke, i. *20 3#. 
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Lord is with thee : blessed art thou among women. And when she 
saw him, she was troubled at his saying, and cast in her mind 
what manner of salutation this should be. And the angel said unto 
her, Fear not, Mary : for thou hast found favour with God. And, 
behold, thou shall conceive in thy womb, and bring forth a Son, 
and shall call his name Jesus. He shall be great, and shall be called 
the Son of the Highest: and the Lord God shall give unto him the 
throne of his father David : and he shall reign over the house of 
Jacob for ever; and of his kingdom there shall be no end. Then said 
Mary unto the angel, How shall this be, seeing I know not a man. 
And the angel answered and said unto her, The Holy Ghost shall 
come upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall overshadow 
thee : therefore also that holy thing which shall be born of thee 
shall be called the Son of God. And, behold, thy cousin Elizabeth, 
she hath also conceived a son in her old age ; and this is the sixth 
month with her, who was called barren. For with God nothing 
shall be impossible. And Mary said, Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord; be it unto me according to thy word. And the angel departed 
from her. ” 

The incarnation of the Deity, or the union of some part of the 
Divine Essence with a material or human body, is by no means an 
uncommon religious notion, more particularly in the East. Yet, in 
the doctrine as subsequently developed by Christianity, there seems 
the same important difference which characterises the whole system 
of Hie ancient and modern religions. It is in the former a mytho¬ 
logical impersonation of the Power, in Christ it is the Goodness of 
the Deity, which, associating itself with a human form, assumes 
the character of a representative of the human race; in whose 
person is exhibited a pure model of moral perfection, aiyl whoso 
triumph over evil is by the slow and gradual progress of enlighten¬ 
ing the mind, and softening and purifying the heart. The moral 
purpose of the descent of the Deity is by no means excluded in the 
religions, in which a similar notion has prevailed, as neither is that 
of divine power, though confining itself loads of pure beneficence, 
from the Christian scheme. This seems more particularly the case, 
if we may stale any thing with certainly concerning those half- 
mythological, half-real personages, the lluddh, Gautama, or So- 
mana Codoril of the remoter East (1). In these systems likewise 
the overbearing excess of human wickedness demands the interfe- 

(l) The characteristic of the Rudhist religion, the Budhist from the enlightened humanity of 
which in one respect may be considered (I tie ChristianitySee Mahon}, in Asiat. Research, 
precate misconstruction ) the Christianity of the vii. p. 40. 

remoter Kast, seems an union of political with • M. Klaproth has somewhere said, that, “ next 
religious reformation; its end to substitute pu- to the Christian, no religion has contributed 
rcr morality for the wild and multifarious idoln- more to ennoble the human race than the find- 
try into which Brahtniuism had degenerated, and dha religion.” Compare likewise the veryjudi- 
to break down the distinction of castes. But cions observations of W.u. Humboldt, liber die 
Kudin sin appears to he essentially monastic ; and Kawi Sprache, p })5. 
how different the superstitious regard for life in 
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renco, and the restoration of a better order of things is the object, 
which vindicates the presence of the embodied Deity; yet there is 
invariably a greater or less connection with the oriental cosmogo- 
nical systems; it is the triumph of mind over matter, the termination 
of the long strife between the two adverse principles. The Christian 
scheme, however it may occasionally admit the current language of 
the time, as where Christ i&called the “ Light of the World,” yet in 
its scope and purport stands clear and independent of all these phy¬ 
sical notions : it is original, inasmuch as it is purely, essentially, 
and exclusively a moral revelation ; its sole design to work a moral 
change ; to establish a new relation between man and the Almighty 
Creator, and to bring to light the great secret of the immortality of 
man. 

Hence the only deviation from the course of nature was the birth 
of Ihis Being from a pure virgin (1). Much has been written on this 
subject; but it is more consistent with our object to point out the 
influence of this doctrine upon the human mind, as hence its har¬ 
mony with the general design of Christianity becomes more ma¬ 
nifest. 

We estimate very inadequately the influence or the value of any 
religion, if we merely consider its dogmas, its precepts, or its opi¬ 
nions. The impression it makes, the emotions it awakens, the sen¬ 
timents which it inspires, are perhaps its most vital and effective 
energies: from these men continually act; and the character of a 
particular ago is more distinctly marked by the predominance of 
these silent but universal motives, than by the professed creed, or 
prevalent philosophy, or in general, by the opinions of the times. 
Thus, none of the primary facts in the history of a widely-extended 
religion can be without effect on the character of its believers. The 
images perpetually presented to the mind, work, as it were, intoils 


(|) According to a tradition known intheWcst, 
at an early period, and quoted by Jeroin (Adv. 
Jovin, c. *26.Budh was born of n virgin. So 
werr the Kohl of China and the Seh.ika of Thibet, 
no doubt the same whether a mythic or a real 
personage. The Jesuits in China were app died 
at finding in the mythology of that country, the 
counterpart of the “ Virgo Deipara,” (Burrow's 
Travels in China, i.) There is something extreme¬ 
ly curious in the appearance of the same reli¬ 
gious notions in remote, and apparently quite 
disconnected countries, where it is impossible to 
trace the secret manner of their transmission. 
Certain incidents, for example, in the history of 
the Indian Crishua are so similar to those of the 
life of Christ, that I)c Guignaut is almost in* 
clined to believe that they are derived from some 
very early Christian tradition. In the present 
instance, however, the peculiar sanctity attri¬ 
buted to virginity in all countries, where the 
ascetic principle is held in high honour as ap¬ 
proximating the pure mid passionless humun 
Being to the Divinity, might suggest such an 
origin for a Deity in human lonu. But the birth 
of Budh seems purely mythic» he was horn front 
Maia, the virgin goddess of the imaginative 


world—as it were the 1‘hnnt.isia of the Greeks 
who was said by some to have given birtb to 
Homer. The Sehaka of Thibet was bora from, 
the nymph bhainoghiiipral. Georgi. Alpli. Tibet. 
Compare Kosemnuller, das A lie und Neuc Mor- 
gcnland, v. iv.; on Budh and his birth, Bnliten, 
i. 312. 

lain inclined to think that the Jews, though 
partially orieutulised in their opinious. were the 
people among whom such a notion was least 
likely to originate of itself. Marriage by the 
mass of the. people was considered in a hoi) 
light; and there are traces that the hopes of lie- 
coming the mother of the Messiah, was one o! 
the blessings which, in their opinion, belonged 
to marriage; and alter all, before we admit the 
originality of these notions in some of the sys¬ 
tems to which they belong, we must ascertain 
(the most intricate problem in the history of 
Eastern religious opinions) their relative anti¬ 
quity, as compared with the Nestoriau Christian¬ 
ity, so widely prevalent in the East, and the 
effect* of this for-n of Christianity on the more 
remote Oriental creeds. Jerome’s testimony is 
the most remarkable. 
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most inlimate being, become incorporated wilh the feelings, and 
thus powerfully contribute to form the moral nature of the whole 
race. Nothing could be more appropriate than that the martial Ro¬ 
mans should derive their origin from the nursling of the wolf, or 
from the god of war; and whether those fables sprung from the na¬ 
tional temperament, or contributed to form it, however these fierce 
images were enshrined in the national traditions, they were at once 
the emblem and example of that bold and relentless spirit which 
gradually developed itself, until it had made the Romans the mas¬ 
ters of the world. The circumstances of the birth of Christawere as 
strictly in unison wilh the design of the religion. This incident seem¬ 
ed to incorporate wilh the general feeling the deep sense of holi¬ 
ness and gentleness, which was to characterise the followers of Jesus 
Christ. 11 w as the consecration of sexual purity and maternal tender¬ 
ness. No doubt by falling in, to a certain degree, with the ascetic 
spirit of Oriental enthusiasm, the former incidentally tended to con¬ 
firm the sanctity of celibacy, which for so many ages reigned para¬ 
mount in the church; and in the days in which the Virgin Mother 
was associated wilh her divine Son in the general adoration, the 
propensity to this worship was strengthened by its coincidence with 
the better feelings of our nature, especially among the female sex. 

Still the substitution of these images for such as formed the symbols 
of the older religions, was a great advance towards that holier and 
more humane tone of thought and feeling, wilh which it was the 
professed design of the new religion to embue the mind of man (1). 

In the marvellous incidents which follow, the visit of the Virgin vu „ , 
Mother to her cousin (2) Elizabeth (3), when the joy occasioned by 
the miraculous conception seemed to communicate itself to the 
child of which Ihe latter was pregnant, and called forth her ardent 
expressions of homage : and in the Magnificat, or song oft thanks¬ 
giving, into which, like Hannah in the older Scriptures, the Virgin 
broke forth, it is curious to observe how completely and exclusively 
consistent every expression appears wilh the state of belief at that 
period ; all is purely Jewish, and accordant wilh the prevalent ex¬ 
pectation of the national Messiah (4): there is no word which seems 
to imply any acquaintance with the uuworldly and purely moral na- 


(l) The noetry of this sentiment is beautifully 
expressed by YAo^sworth 

Mother! whose viigin bosom was nurrost 
With the least shade or thought to sin allied , 
Woman, above all women glorified, 

O’er-Umled Nature's sulitary boast: 

Purer than foam on rentral ocean tost. 

Brighter than Eastern skies at daybreak sttewn 
With forced roses, than th’ unblemish’d moon 
Before hei wane begins on heaven’s blue const. 
Thv image falls to earth. Yet aurc, I ween. 

Not unforgiven the suppliant herr might bend 
As to a visible power, in whom did blend 
AH that was mixed and reconciled in thee 
Of mother’s love, and maiden purity. 

High with low, celestial with terrene 


(2) Elizabeth must have been further removed 
than a first cousin, for as il is clear thntiMary, 
a‘- well as her husband, were of the line of Da 
vid, and Elizabeth of the priestly line, the con 
nection must have been funned in u preceding 
generation. 

(3) Luke, i. 39. 50. 

(4) Agreeing so far, ns the fact, with Strauss, 
1 should draw a directly opposite inference, the 
Jpgh improbability that this remarkable kerpmg, 
this pure Judaism, without the intervention ol 
Christian notions, should have been maintained, 
if this passage had been invented or composed 
alter thr complete formation o! the Mirisliau 
s« heme. 
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lure oflhe redemption, which was subsequently developed. It may 
perhaps appear too closely to press the terms of that which was the 
common, almost the proverbial, language of the devotional feelings: 
yet the expressions which intimate the degradation of the mighty 
from their seat, the disregard of the wealthy, the elevation of the 
lowly and the meek, and respect to the low estate of the poor, sound 
not unlike an allusion to the rejection of the proud and splendid 
royal race, which had so long ruled the nation, and the assumption 
of the throne of David by one born in a more humble state (1). 
or Afler t tbe return of Mary to Nazareth, the birth of John the Bap- 
iiap'ti.tT list excited the attention of the whole of Southern Judaea to the 
fulfilment oflhe rest of the prediction. When the child is about to 
be named, the dumb father interferes; he writes on a tablet the 
name by which he desires him to be called, and instantaneously re¬ 
covers his speech (2). Jt is notunworthy of remark, thatin this hymn 
of thanksgiving, the part which was to be assigned to John in the 
promulgation of the new faith, and his subordination to the unborn 
Messiah, are distinctly announced. Already, while one is but a new¬ 
born infant, the other scarcely conceived in the womb of his mother, 
they have assumed their separate stations : the child of Elizabeth is 
announced as the prophet of the Highest, who shall go “before the 
face of the Lord, to prepare his ways.” Yet even here the Jewish 
notion predominates : the first object of the Messiah’s coming, is 
that the children of Israel “should be saved from their enemies and 
from the hand of all that hate them ; that they being delivered from 
the hand of their enemies, might serve him without fear (3, .” 

Journey to As the period approaches at which the child of Mary is to be 
'l',™! born, an apparently fortuitous circumstance summons both Joseph 
and the Virgin Mother from their residence in the unpopular town 
of Nazareth, in the province ofGalilcc, to Bethlehem, a small village 
to the south of Jerusalem (4). Joseph on the discovery oflhe preg¬ 
nancy of his betrothed, being a man of gentle (5) character, had 
been willing to spare her the rigorous punishment enacted by the 
law in such cases, and determined on a private dissolution of the 
marriage (6). A vision however warned him oflhe real stale of the 


(1) Ncander in bis recently published work 
has made similar observations on the Jewish no¬ 
tions in the song of Simeon. Leben Jesu, p. 26- 

(2) Luke, i. 57. 80. 

(3) liven the expression the '* remission of 
sins," which to a Christian ear may Learn diffe¬ 
rent sense, to the Jew would convey a much 
narrower meaning. AH calamity being a mark 
ol the divine displeasure, was an evidence of 
sin ; every mark of divine favour therefore ait 
evidence of divine forgiveness. The expression 
is frequently used in its Jewish sense in tbfc 
book of Maccabees. 1 Macc. iii. 8-; 2 Macc. viii. 
5-27. and 29.; vii. i)8. Le Clerc has made a si- 

vilar observation (note in loc.) but is opposed 
y Whitby, who however docs not appear to 


have been very profoundly acquainted with Jew • 
ish phraseology. 

(4) Matt. i. 18. 25. 

f5j Grotius, in loc. from Chfysostom. 

(6) A bill of divorce was nceessary, even when 
the parlies were only betrothed, and where the 
marriage had not actually been solemnised. It 
is probable that the Mosaic law, which in such 
cases adjudged a female to death (Ueut. xx 23— 
25 ), was not at this time executed in its origi¬ 
nal rigour. It appears from Abarhauel (Buxtorf, 
de Divort.) that in certain cases a betrothed 
maiden might he divorced without staling the 
cause in the bill of divorce. This is the mean 
ing of the word , secretly. Grotius, in 

loc. 
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case, and he no longer hesitated, though abstaining from all con¬ 
nection, to take her to his home; and accordingly, being of the 
same descent, she accompanied him to Bethlehem. This town, as 
ihe birthplace of David, had always been consecrated in the memory 
of the Jews with peculiar reverence ; -and no prediction in the Old 
Testament appears more distinct, than that which assigns for the 
nativity of the great Prince, who was to perpetuate the line of David, 
the same town which had given birth to his royal ancestor (1). 

The decree of the Emperor Augustus (2), in obedience to which Deere, of 
the whole population of Palestine was to be enrolled and registered, Augu ‘ 
has been, and still remains, an endless subject of controversy (3). 

One point seems clear, that the enrolment must have been of the 
nature of a population census; for any properly, possessed by Jo¬ 
seph or Mary, must have been at Nazareth ; and the enrolment, 
which seems to have included both husband.and wife, was made at 
the place where the genealogical registers of the tribes were kept. 

About this period Josephus gives an account of an oath of allegiance 
and of fidelity, to Caesar and to the interests of the reigning sovereign, 
which was to be taken by the whole Jewish nation. The affair of this 
oath is strangely mingled up with predictions of a change of dynasty, 
and with the expected appearance of a great king, under whose all 
powerful reign the most extraordinary events were to lake place. 

Six thousand of the Pharisees, the violent religious parly, resolutely 
refused to take the oath. They were lined, and their fine discharged 
by the low-born wife ofPheroras, the brother of Herod, into whose 
line certain impostors or enthusiasts, pretending to the gift of pro¬ 
phecy, had declared that ttie succession was to pass (4). An eunuch, 
Bagoas, to whom ttiey tiad promised peculiar and miraculous ad¬ 
vantages during the reign of the great predicted king (5), was impli¬ 
cated in this conspiracy, and suffered death, with mqpy of the 

(1) Micuh, v. 2. found a more brief and satisfactory summary of 

(2) Luke, li. I. 7. tbr different opinions on this subject, tlym in the 

(3) The great difficulty arises from the intro- cmnimm book, LI dry's Annotations on the 
d net ion of the name of Cyrenius as the governor, Gospels. Tholuck, in his answer to Strauss, lias 
under whose direction the enrolment, or, as it is examined the question at great length, j»j». 162 
no doubt mistranslated in our version, the taxu* —198- Neander fairly admits the possibility ol 
tion, took place, But it is well known that Gyre- u mistake in a point of this kind, on the part of 
nius did not become governor of Syria till the Evangelists, Leben Jesu, p. 19. With him 
several years later. The most usual way of ac- 1 am at a loss to conceive Imw Dr. Strauss can 
counting lor this difficulty, udopted by l«irducr imagine a myth in such a plain prosaic sentence, 
i.ud Paley, is the natural one of supposing that (4) Though inclined to agree with Lordlier in 
Lyrciiius conducted the transaction, while hold- supposing that the census or population-return 
iug a subordinate situation in the province, of mentioned by St. Luke was connected with the 
which he afterwards became governor, and su- oath of fidelity to Augustus and to Herod, I 
pcriulended a more regular taxation. But Mr. cannot rioter into his notion, that the whole cir- 
Greswell has recently adduced strong reasons for cuuistantial and highly credible statement ol 
questioning whether Cyrenius could have been Josephus is but a maliciously disguised account 
at this time in Palestine; and I agree with him, of the incidents which took place at the birth of 
^hat such a census must have been made by the Christ. Lardner's Works, vol. i. (4to edit.) p. 
native authorities under Herod. The alternative 152- 

remains either to suppose some error in the* (5j Independent of the nature of this promise. 

Gospel of St Luke, as it now stands; or to adopt on which I am intentionally silent, the text of 
another version. That followed by Mr. Greswell, Josephus (Ant. xvii. 2. 6.) is unintelligible as it 
notwithstanding his apparent authorities, sounds stands, nor is the emendation, prnjKised by 
to ine quite ircconcileablc with the genius of Ward, a friend of Lardner’s, though ingenious, 
th* Greek language. There cannot perhaps be altogether satisfactory. Ibid. 
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obstinate Pharisees and of Herod's kindred. It is highly probable 
that the administration of the oath of allegiance in Josephus, and the 
census in St. Luke, belong to the same transaction ; for if the oath 
was lobe taken by ail the subjects of Herod, a general enrolment 
would be necessary throughout his dominions; and it was likely, 
according to Jewish usage, that this enrolment would be conducted 
according to the established divisions of the tribes (1). If however 
the expectation of the Messiah had penetrated even into the palace 
of Herod ; if it had been made use of in the intrigues and dissen¬ 
sions ampng the separate branches of his family ; if the strong reli¬ 
gious faction had not scrupled to assume the character of divinely- 
inspired prophets, and to proclaim an immediate change of dynasty, 
the whole conduct of Herod, as described by the evangelists, har¬ 
monises in a most singular manner with the circumstances of the 
limes. Though the bir<!h of Jesus might appear to Herod but as an 
insignificant episode in the more dangerous tragic plot which was 
unfolding itself in his own family, yet his jealous apprehension at 
Hie very name of a new-born native king, would seize at once on the 
most trifling cause of suspicion ; and the judicial massacre of many 
of the most influential of the Pharisees, and of his own kindred in 
Jerusalem, which took place on the discovery of this plot, was a 
filling prelude for the slaughter of all the children under a certain 
age in Bethlehem. 

urn. <.( But whether the enrolment, which summoned Joseph and Mary 

1 l " l t to the town where the registers of their descent were kept, was 
connected with this oath of fidelity to the emperor and tiie king ; or 
whether it was only a population-return, made by the command of 
the emperor, in all the provinces where the Roman sovereignly or 
influence extended (2), it singularly contributed to the completion of 
the prophecy to which we have alluded, which designated the city 
of David as the birth-place of the Messiah Those who claimed 
descent from the families, whose original possessions were in the 
neighbourhood of Bethlehem, crowded the whole of Ihe small town; 
and in the stable of the inn or caravansera was born THE CHILD, 
whose moral doctrines, if adopted throughout the world, would 
destroy more than half the misery by destroying all the vice and 
mutual hostility of men; and ^ho has been for centuries considered 
the object of adoration, as the Divine Mediator between God and 
man, by the most civilised and enlightened nations of the earth. Of 
(• 

(1) The chronological difficulties in this, case writers, Isidore and ('.assiodorus. Augusti si- 
do not appear to me of great importance, as the quidem lemporibus orbis llouianus agris divisus 
whole affair of the oath may have occupied tisuque descript us est, ut possessio sua 
some time, and the enrolment may have tak< iberetur incerta, quain pro tributoru 

place somewhat later in the provinces than in the ,peral quantitate solvenda. Of itself the autfc »rily 
apiial. if (-.assiodorus, though u sensible write riuld 

(2) This view is maintained by Tholuck, and li no great weight; but he may have -ad 
Means to receive some support from the high it my works unknown to us on this period of 
authority of Savigny, writing on another sub It story , of which we possess singularly imperfect 
ject. it is supported In two passages of late i iformatiou. 
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this immediate epoch only one incident is recorded ; but in all the 
early history of Christianity, nothing is more beautiful, nor in more 
perfect unison with the future character of the religion, than the 
first revelation of its benign principles, by voices from heaven to 
the lowly shepherds (1). The proclamation of “Glory to God, 
Peace on earth and good will towards men,” is not made by day, but 
in ift quiet stillness of the night (2); not in the stalely temple of the 
ancient worship, but among the peaceful pastures; not to the reli¬ 
gious senate of the Jewish people, or to the priesthood arrayed in 
all the splendour of public ministration, but to peasants employed on 
their lowly occupation (3). 

In eight days, according to the law, the child was initialed into 
the race of Abraham, by the rile of circumcision : and when the 
forty days of purification, likewise appointed by the statute, are 
over, the Virgin Mother hastens to make the customary presentation 
of the first-born male in the temple. Her offering is that of the 
poorer Jewish females, who, while the more wealthy made an ob¬ 
lation of a lamb, were content with the least costly, a pair of turtle 
doves, or two young pigeons (4;. Only two persons are recorded as 
having any knowledge of the future destiny of the child, Anna, a 
woman endowed with a prophetical character, and the aged Simeon. 
That Simeon (5) was not the celebrated master of the schools of 
Jewish learning, the son of Hillel, and the father of Gamaliel, is 
fairly inferred from the silence of St. Luke, who, though chiefly 
writing for the Greek converts, would scarcely have omitted to 
state distinctly the testimony of so distinguished a man to the Mes- 
siahship of Jesus. There are other insurmountable historical ob¬ 
jections (0). Though occurrences among the more devout wor- 


(1 ) Luke ii. 8. 20. 

\2) Meander has well observed that the mo¬ 
desty of this quiet srenr is not in accordance with 
what might lie expected from the fertility and 
boldness of mythic invention. 

(3) The your in which Ghri.st was born is still 
• untested. There is still more uncertainty con¬ 
cerning the lime of the year, which learned men 
are still labouring to determine. \\ here there is 
and can be no cerLuinty, it is the wisest course 
to acknowledge our ignorance, and not to claim 
the authority of historic truth for that which is 
purely conjectural. The two ablest modern 
writers who have investigated the chronology of 
the life of Christ, Dr. Burton and Mr. (Ire.swell, 
have come to opposite conclusions, one contend¬ 
ing for the spring, the other for the autumn. 
Kven if the argument of either had any solid 
ground to rest on, it would be difficult (would 
it he worth while?) to extirpate the traditionary 
belief, so beautifully embodied in Milton’s 
llynm: — 

If was the winter wild 
When the heaven born child, etc 
Were the point of the least importance, we 
should, iio doubt, have known more about it. 
<Juid tandem refert annum el diem exorti Imniiiis 
igtiorare, qtiuin apparuissc illud, et c tec is homi 
uum mentihus illuxi.sse cons let, nequr sit, quod 
obsistat nobis, ne spleudore ae calore ejus uta- 


mur.-—Mosheim. There is a good essay in the 
Opusrula of J a bio n ski, iii. 317- ou0.be origin of 
the festivity of Christmas Day. 

(4) Luke ii. 21. 39. 

f5) This was the. notion of Light foot, who. 
though often invaluable as interpreting Abe New 
Testament from Jewish usages, is sometimes 
misled liy his ltabbiuism into fanciful analogies 
and illustrations. Hist. Jews, iii 97- note. 

(6) Our first and not least embarrassing diffi¬ 
culty in harmonising the facts recorded ill the 
several Gospels, is the relative priority of the 
presentation in the temple and the visit of the 
Magians to Bethlehem. On one side there appears 
no reason for the retupi of the parents and the 
child, after the presentation, to Bethlehem, where 
• hey appear to have hud iio friends, arid where 
the object of their visit was most probably ef¬ 
fected : oa the other band, it is still more im¬ 
probable, that, ufter the visit of the Magians, 
they should rush, as it were, into the very jaw# 
of danger, by visiting Jerusalem, after the jea¬ 
lousy of Ilerod was awakened. Yet iu both 
eases, it should be remembered that Bethlehem 
^vas but six miles, or two hours’ journey, from 
Jerusalem. Ueland, Palestine, p. 424- S'****. "" 
one side, Sehleiennacher’s lissay on St. Luke, 
p. 47. though I entirely dissent on this point 
from tlic explanation of ibis author , on the other. 
Hug’s Introduction. 
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siu„ou. shippers in the temple, were perhaps less likely to reach the ear of 
Herod than those in any other part of the city, yet it was impossible 
that the solemn act of recognising the Messiah in the infant son of 
Mary, on so public a scene, by a man whose language and conduct 
was watched by the whole people, could escape observation. Such 
an acknowledgment, by so high an authority, would immediately 
have been noised abroad ; no prudence could have suppressed the 
instantaneous excitement. Besides this, if alive at this time, Sirroon, 
Ben Hillel, would have presided in the court of inquiry, summoned 
nis bene- by Ilerofl, after the appearance of the Magi. The most remarkable 
point in the benediction of Simeon is the prediction that the child, 
who it would have been supposed would have caused unmingled 
pride and joy, should also be the cause of the deepest sorrow to his 
mother; and of the most fearful calamities, as well as of glory, to 
the nation (1). 

The intercommunion of opinions between the Jewish and Zoro- 
astrian religions throws great light on the visit of the Magi, or 
iso Magi. Wise Men, to Jerusalem. The impregnation ol the Jewish notions 
about the Messiah with the Magian doctrines of the (Inal triumph of 
Ormusd, makes it by no means improbable that, on the other side, 
the national doctrines of the Jews may have worked their way into 
the popular belief of the East, or at least into the opinions of ttiose 
among the Magian hierarchy, who had come more immediately 
into contact with the Babylonian Jews (2). From them they may 
have adopted the expectation of the Great Principle of Light in a 
human form, and descending, according to ancient prophecy, 
from the race of Israel: and thus have been prepared to set forth, 
at the first appearance of the luminous body, by which they were 
led to Judrna (3). The universal usage of the East, never to approach 
the presence of a superior, particularly a sovereign, without some 
precious gift, is naturally exemplified in their costly but portable 
offerings of gold, myrrh, and frankincense (4). 

The appearance of these strangers in Jerusalem at this critical 

flj Matt. ii. 1 —17. cal subjects, as necessarily must be in the Olcl 

(2) The communication with Babylonia at this Testament. The vagueness and uncertainty, pos- 
period was constant and regular; so much so, sibly the scientific inaccuracy, seem to me the 
that Herod fortified and garrisoned a strong inevitable consequences of the manner in which 
castle, placed under a Babylonian commander, such circumstances must have been preserved, 
to protect the caravans from this quarter from os handed down, and subsequently reduced to 
the untameahlc robbers of the Trachonitis, the writing by simple persons, awe-struck under 
district east of tlie Jordan and of the sea of Ti- such extraordinary events. > 
herias. (4) It is the general opinion that ihe Magi 

(3} What this luminous celestial appearance came from Arabia. Pliny and Ptomely ^Urotius, 
was has been debuted with unwearied activity, in Loc.) name Arabian Magi ; and the gifts were 
1 would refer more particularly to the work of considered the produce of that country. But in 
Idelor.IIiindlnichder Chronologic, ii. 399. There fact gold, myrrh, and frankincense, arc too coin- 
will be found, very clearly stated, the opinion mow in the bast, and too generally used as pre- 
df Kepler (adopted by bishop Munter), which sents to a superior, to indicate, with any certain- 
cxplains it os a conjunction between Jupiter and# ty, the place from whence they camc. If, indeed, 
Saturn. by Arabia he meant not the peninsula, but the 

For my own part, I cannot understand why the whole district reaching to the Euphrates, this 
words of St. Matthew, relating to such a subject, notion may be true: but it is more probable that 
arc to be so rigidly interpreted; the same lati- they came from beyond the Euphrates, 
tude of expression may be allowed on astronomi- 
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period, particularly if considered in conneclion with the conspiracy Magi u , 
in the family of Herod and among the religious faction, as it excited 
an extraordinary sensation through the whole city, would re¬ 
awaken all the watchfulness of the monarch. The assemblage of 
the religious authorities, in order that they might judicially declare 
the place from which the Messiah was expected, might be intended 
not merely to direct the ministers of the royal vengeance to the 
quarter from whence danger was to be apprehended, but to force 
the acknowledged interpreters of the sacred writings to an authori¬ 
tative declaration as to the circumstances of the Messiah’s birth; 
so, if any event should occur, contrary to their version of the pro¬ 
phecies, cither to commit them on the side of the ruling powers, 
or altogether to invalidate the expectation, that was dangerously 
brooding in the popular mind. The subtlety of Herod’s character 
is as strikingly exhibited in his pretended^ resolution to join the 
Magians in their worship of the new-born kiug, as his relentless 
decision, when ttie Magians did not return to Jerusalem, in com¬ 
manding the general massacre of all the infants under the age of 
two years, in Bethlehem and its district (1). 

Egypt, where, by divine command, the parents of Jesus look Flightim., 
refuge, was but a few days’ journey, on a line perpetually fre- Eg5,| “‘ 
quented by regular caravans ; and in that country, those who fled 
from Palestine could scarcely fail to meet with hospitable reception, 
among some of (hat second nation of Jews, who inhabited Alexan¬ 
dria and its neighbourhood (21. 

On their return from Egypt, after the death of Herod, (which t» 
took place in the ensuing year, though the parents of Jesus did not 
leave Egypt till the accession of Archelaus), Joseph, justly appro- 


(1) Tiie murder of the innocents is a curious 
instance of the rc-actmn of legetidary extrava- 
jfdnn* on the plain truth oft he evangelic history. 
The Creek church canonised the i4,000 Inno- 
* Wits ; and another notion, founded on a misre¬ 
presentation of Revelations fxiv. 3.), swelled the 
number to j 14,000. The former, at least, was the 
common belief of the church, though even in our 
liturgy the latter has iu some degree been sanc¬ 
tioned, by retaining the chapter of Revelations 
ns the epistle for the day. Kven later, Jeremy 
lay lor, in his Life of Christ, admits ll.e 14,000 
without scruple, or rather without thought. The 
error did not escape the notice of the acute ad¬ 
versaries of Christianity, who, impeaching this 
extravagant tale, attempted to bring the evan¬ 
gelic narrative iftto discredit. Vossius, I believe, 
was the first divine who pointed out the mon¬ 
strous absurdity of supposing such a number of 
inlant children in so small a village. Matlh. ii. 
13—18. 

( 2 ) Some of the rabbinical stories accuse.IrsuH 
of having brought « his enchantments " out of 
h eypt. (bighlfoot.xi. 45.) There is no satisfac¬ 
tory evidence to the anlic|uity of these notion *, 1 2 
or, absurd as they are, they might be some tes¬ 
timony to the authenticity of this part of the 


Christian history. See also Risen monger, i. p. 
150. 

The Jewish fiction of the birth of Jesus is at 
least us old as the time of Ccisus (Origeu contra 
Cels. 1 .), but bears the impress of hostile malice, 
in assigning as his parent a Roman soldier. This 
is the fable which was perpetuated from that 
time by Jewish animosity, till it assumed its 
most obnoxious form in the Toldoth Jesu. llow 
much more natural and credible than the minute 
detail which so obviously betrays later uud hos¬ 
tile invention, the vague imjuiry of his own com¬ 
patriots—“ Is not this the carpenter’s son?" 
Matth, xiii. 55 . 

The answer of Origcnto this Jewish invention 
is sensible and judicious. The Christians, if 
such a story had been true, would have invented 
.something more directly opposed to the real 
truth ; tl^jy would not have agreed so far with 
the relation, but rather carefully suppressed 
every allusion to the extraordinary birth of Jesus. 

t/VfitTTO yeip fltk/ac 4t««Towo»i'iVfla* 

J'laLru «r©0(Tffit 7rafat(To£ov Tj7v ImptAv, 

Kelt y* oimpti ctKOuricw (rvyKtL'rcttoi9- 

9 «i OTi ouk 0,77-0 s-t/vaflav ovS/ian'oic 
yctfieiv 9 ’Inooi/f ivit9»». Contra OK *- 
32. 
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liensive that the son might inherit the jealousy and relentless dispo¬ 
sition of the father, of which he had already given fearful indica¬ 
tions, retired to his former residence in Galilee, under the less 
suspicious dominion of Herod Anlipas (1). There the general pre¬ 
judice against Galilee might be their best security ; and the uni¬ 
versal belief that it was in Judaea that the great king was to assume 
his sovereignty, would render their situation less perilous ; for it 
was the throne of the monarch of Judah, the dominion of the ruler 
in Jerusalem, rather than the government of the Galilean telrarch, 
which would have been considered in danger from the appearance 
of the Messiah. 

(1) Malt. xi. 19. 23 Lake, xi. 10- 
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I. 

RECENT LIVES OF CHRIST. 

At the time when this part of the present work was written, the ultra- 
rationalist work of Professor Paulus, the he ben Jesu, (Heidelberg, 1828,) was 
the most recent publication. Since that time have appeared, the Life of Jesus, 
Das beben Jesu, by Dr. I). F. Strauss, (2d editiorf, Tubingen, (837) and the. 
counter publication of Ncander, Das Leben Jesu (Berlin, J837); to say nothing 
of a great number of controversial pamphlets and reviews, arising out of the 
work of Dr. Strauss. 

This work (consisting of two thick and closely printed volumes of nearly 
800 pages each) is a grave and elaborate exposition of an extraordinary hypo¬ 
thesis, which Dr. Strauss offers, in order to reconcile Christianity with the 
advancing intelligence of mankind, which is weary and dissatisfied with all 
previous philosophical and rationalist theories. Dr. Strauss solemnly declares, 
that the essence of Christianity is entirely independent of his critical remarks. 
“ The supernatural birth of Christ, his miracles, his resurrection and ascension, 
remain eternal truths, however their reality, as historical fads, may hr 
railed in question (t).” He refers to a dissertation at the close of his work, “ to 
show that the doctrinal contents of the Life of Jesus arc uninjured ; and that 
the calmness and cold bloodedness with which his criticism proceeds in its 
dangerous operations can only be explained by bis conviction, that it is not in 
the least prejudicial to Christian faith." That dissertation, which opens (t. ii. 
)i. C91.) with a singularly eloquent description of the total destruction which 
this remorseless criticism has made in the ordinary grounds of Christian faith 
and practice, I have read with much attention. But what resting place it pro¬ 
poses to substitute for Christian faith, I have been unable to discover; and 
must acknowledge my unwillingness to abandon the firm ground of htslorical 
evidence, to place myself on any sublime but unsubstantial cloud which may 
lie offered by a mystic and unintelligible philosophy. Especially as I find Dr. 
Strauss himself coolly contemplating at the close of his work the desolating 
cfTects of his own arguments, looking about in vain for the unsubstantial tenets 
which he has extirpated by his uncompromising logic; and plainly admitting, 
that if he lias shattered to pieces the edifice of Christianity, it is not his fault. 

But Christianity will survive the criticism of Dr. Strauss. 

I would however calmly consider the first principles of this work, which ap¬ 
pear to me, in many respecis, singularly narrow and unphilosophical - by no 
means formed on an extensive and complete view of the whole case, and resting 
on grounds which, in my judgment, would be subversive of all history. 

The hypothesis of Dr. Strauss is, that the whole history of our Lord, os related 
in the Gospels, is mythic, that is to say* a kind of imaginative amplification of 
certain vague and slender traditions, the germ of which it is now Impossible to 


fl) (.lirWti utienmlnrlirlic Gehiirt. seine W,in- als tmtnri.rhr Farm angrztreifrlt wrrUru inn 
«rr, ivitir Ailfri'sletiiing imri Himn.rlfalirl lilri- Vorrzilr, xii. 
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trace. These myths are partly -what he calls historical, partly philosophic, formed 
with the design of developing an ideal character of Jesus, and to harmonise that 
character with the Jewish notions of the Messiah. In order to prove^his, the 
whole intermediate part of the work is a most elaborate, and it would be un- 
candid not to say, a singularly skilful examination of the difficulties and dis¬ 
crepancies in the Gospels ; and a perpetual endeavour to show, in what manner 
and with what design, each separate myth assumed its present form. 

Arguing on the ground of Dr. Strauss, I would urge the following objections, 
which appear to me fatal to his whole system : — 

First, The hypothesis of Strauss is unphilosophical, because it assumes dogma¬ 
tically the^principal point in dispute. His first canon of criticism is (t. i. p. t03), 
that wherever there is any thing supernatural, angelic appearance, miracle, or 
interposition of the Deity, there we may presume a myth. Thus he concludes, 
both against the supcrnaturalists, as they arc called in Germany, and the 
general mass of Christian believers of all sects in this country, that any recorded 
interference with the ordinary and experienced order of causation must be 
unhistorical and untrue; and even against the rationalists, that these wonders 
did not even apparently take place, having been supposed to be miraculous, 
from the superstition or ignorance of physical causes among the spectators : 
they cannot be even the honest, though mistaken, reports of eye-witnesses. 

But secondly, The belief in some of those supernatural events, c. g. the re¬ 
surrection, is indispensable to the existence of the religion; to suppose that this 
belief grew up, after the religion was formed; to assume these primary facts as 
after-thoughts, seems to me an absolute impossibility. But if they, or any one 
of them, were integral parts of the religion from its earliest origin, though they 
may possibly have been subsequently embellished, or unfaithfully recorded in 
the Gospels, their supernatural character is no evidence that they are so. 

Thirdly, Besides this inevitable inference, that the religion could not have 
subsequently invented that which was the foundation of the religion, — that 
these things must have been the belief of the first Christian communities,— 
there is distinct evidence in the Acts of the Apostles, (though Dr. Strauss, it 
seems, would involve that book in the fate of the Gospels,) in the apostolical 
Epistles, and in every written document and tradition, that they were so. The 
general harmony of these three distinct classes of records, as to the main preter¬ 
natural facts in the Gospels, proves incontestably that they were not the slow 
growth of a subsequent period, embodied in narratives composed in the second 
century. 

For fourthly. Dr. Strauss has by no means examined the evidence for the early 
existence of the Gospels with the rigid diligence which characterises the rest 
of his work. I think he docs not fairly state that the early notices of the Gospels, 
in the works of the primitive fathers, show not only their existence hut their 
general reception among the Christian communities, which imply both a much 
earlier composition and some strong grounds for their authenticity. As to the 
time when the Gospels were composed, his argument seems to me seif destructive. 
The later he supposes them to have been written, the more impossible (consi¬ 
dering that the Christians were thenso widely disseminated in Europe and Asia) 
is their accordance with each other in the same design or the same motives for 
fiction : if he/oakes an earlier date, he has no room for his long process of mythic 
•development. In one place he appears to admit that the three first, at least, 
must have been completed between the death of our Lord and the destruction of 
Jerusalem, less than forty years. (I myself consider their silence, or rather their 
obscure and confused prophetic allusions to that event, as absolutely decisive on 
this point, with regard to all the four.) But is it conceivable that in this narrow 
period, this mythic spirit should have been so prolific, and the primitive sim¬ 
plicity of the Christian history have been so embellished, and then universally 
received by the first generation of believers ? 
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The place, a« well as the period, of their composition, is encumbered with 
difficulties according to this system. Where were they written ? If all, or rather 
the three first, in Palestine, whence their general acceptance without direct and 
acknowledged authority P If in different parts of the world, their general accept¬ 
ance is equally improbable; their similarity of design and object, altogether 
unaccountable. 

Were they written with this mythic latitude by Judaising or Hellenising 
Christians? If by Judaising I should expect to find far more of Judaism, of 
Jewish tradition, usage, and language, as appears to have been the case in the 
Ebionitish Gospel; if by Hellenising, the attempt to frame the myths in ac 
cordance with Jewish traditions is inconceivable (<). They Judaise too little for 
the Petrine Christians, (that is, those who considered the Gospel in ifbinc soi l a 
re-enactment of the Mosaic law,) too much for the followers of St. Paul, who 
rejected the law. 

The other canons of Dr. Strauss seem to me subversive of all history. Every 
thing extraordinary or improbable, the prophetic anticipations of youthful am¬ 
bition, complete revolution in individual character, (he appears to allude to the 
change in the character of the apostles after the resurrection, usually, and in 
my opinion justly, considered as one of the strongest arguments of the truth of 
the narrative,) though he admits that this canon is to be applied with caution, 
are presumptive of a mythic character. 

If discrepancies in the circumstances between narratives of the same events, 
or differences of arrangement in point of time, particularly among rude and 
inartificial writers, arc to be admitted as proofs of this kind of fiction, all history 
is mythic; even the accounts of every transaction in the daily papers, which 
arc never found to agree precisely in the minute details, are likewise mythic. 

To these which appear to me conclusive arguments against the hypothesis of 
Dr. Strauss, 1 would add some observations, which to my mind arc general 
maxims, which must be applied to all such discussions. 

No religion is in its origin mythic. Mythologists embellish, adapt, modify, 
idealise, clothe in allegory or symbol, received and acknowledged truths. This 
is a later process, and addressed to the imagination, already excited and pre¬ 
pared to receive established doctrines or opinions in this new from. But in 
Christianity (according to Dr. Strauss's hypothesis) what was the first impulse, 
the germ of all this high-wrought and successful idealisation: 1 —Nothing more 
than tlte existence of a man named Jesus, who obtained a few foljpwers, and 
was pul to death as a malefactor, without any pretensions on his part to a 
superior character, cither as a divine or a divinely commissioned being, or as 
the expected Messiah of the Jews. W hatever extorted by the necessity»of the 
case, is added to this primary conception of the character of Jesus, in order 
sufficiently to awaken tbe human mind to a new religion connected with his 
name, belief of his miraculous powers, of his resurrection, of his Messiahship, 
even of his more than human virtue and wisdom, tends to verify the delineation 
of his charade? in his Gospels, as the original object of admiration and belief 
to his followers; and to anticipate and preclude, as it were, its being a subse¬ 
quent mythic invention. 

Gan the pefiod in which Jesus appeared be justly considered a mythic age? 
If by mythic age (and I do not think Dr. Straubs very rigid and philosophical 
in the use of the term) be meant an age, in which there was a general and 
even superstitious belief, in wonders and prodigies, mingled up with much cool 


(l) Dr. Strauss, for instance, asserts all the 
passage* relating to the miraculous birth of 
t.hrist (the first chapters of St. Matthew and St. 
1 uhe), and those which relate his baptism by 
M John, to have, proceeded from two disliurt 
cl.i<st*s of Christians, differing materially, or 
uthcr directly opposed to each other in their 


notions of the Messiah, a Judaising and an anti* 
Iloeetie sect. See vol. i. pp. 446-448- We must 
find time not merely for the growth and develop 
inent of both notions, but for their blending into 
one sy slnn*and the general adoption of that »v* 
tern liv the Christian communities. 
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incredulity, this cannot be denied. The prodigies which are related by grave 
historians, as taking place at the death of Csesar; those which Josephus, who is 
disposed to rationalise many of the miracles of the early history of his people, 
describes during the capture of Jerusalem, are enough, out of the countless 
instances which could be adduced, to determine the question. But if the 
term mythic be more properly applied to that idealisation, that investing 
religious doctrines in allegory or symbol; above all, that elevating into a deity 
a man only distinguished for moral excellence (the deification of the Roman 
emperors was a political art), this appears to me to be repugnant to the genius 
of the time and of the country. Among the Jewish traditions in the Talmud, 
there is much fable, much parable, much apologue; as far as I can discern, 
nothing strictly speaking mythic. Philo's is a kind of portico-philosophic ratio¬ 
nalism. The later legends, of Simon Magus, Alexander in Lucian, and Apol¬ 
lonius of Tyana, are subsequent inventions, after the Imaginative impulse 
given by Christianity, possibly imitative of the Gospels (1). 

I would be understood, however, as laying the least stress upon this argu¬ 
ment, as this tendency to imaginative excitement and creation does not depend 
so much on the age as on the state of civilisation, which perhaps in the East, 
has never become completely exempt from this tendency. 

But I cannot admit the spurious Gospels, which seem to me the manifest 
offspring of Gnostic and heretical sects, and to have been composed at periods 
■which historical criticism might designate from internal evidence, though clearly 
mythical, to involve the genuine Gospels in the same proscription. To a discrimi¬ 
nating and unprejudiced mind, I would rest the distinction between mythical 
and non-mylhicai on the comparison between the apocryphal and canonical 
Gospels. 

Ncander, in my opinion, has exercised a very sound judgment in declining 
direct controversy with Dr. Strauss; for controversy, even conducted in the calm 
and Christian spirit of Ncander, rarely works conviction, except in those who 
are already convinced. He has chosen the better course of giving a fair and 
candid view of the opposite side of the question, and of exhibiting the accordance 
of the ordinary view of ihc origin and authority of the Gospels with sound 
reason and advanced philosophy. He has dissembled no difficulties, and ap¬ 
pealed to no passions. It affords me much satisfaction to find that, although my 
plan did not require or admit of such minute investigation, I have anticipated 
many of the conclusions of Neandcr. In many respects the point of view, from 
which I h&Ye looked at the subject, is altogether different; and, as 1 have pre¬ 
ferred to leave my own work in its original form, though some of the difficulties 
and discrepancies on which Dr. Strauss dwells may, I trust, be reasonably ac¬ 
counted for in the following chapters of my work, this will be only incidentally; 
the full counter-statement, prepared with constant reference to Dr. Strauss’s 
book, must be sought in the work of Neandcr. 

It accords even less with the design of my work, which is rather to trace the 
influence and efTecl of Christian opinions, than rigidly to investigate Iheir 
origin or to establish their truth, to notice the various particular animadversions 
on Dr. Strauss which might suggest themselves; yet I have added some few 
observations on certain points, when they have crossed the coufte of my nar¬ 
rative. 

The best answer to Slrauss is to show that a clear, consistent, and probable 
narrative can be formed out of that of the four Gospels, without more violence, 
1 will venture to say, than any historian ever found necessary to harmonise 
four contemporary chronicles of the same events; and with a general accord¬ 
ance with the history, customs, habit#, and opinions of Ihe limes, altogether 
irreconcilable with the poetic character of mythic history. 

• 

(l)Thr nearest approach lo the mythic, would, by Simon Magus among the Samaritans, and al- 
pct'haps he the him! of divine character assumed 1 tided to in the Acts. 
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The inexhaustible fertility of German speculation has now displayed itself in 
another original and elaborate work, Die Evangeliscbe Geschicbte, Kritlschund 
Pbilosophisch bearbeitet, Von. Cb. Hermann Weisse. 2 bande. Leipsic, 1838. 
Dr. Weisse repudiates the theory of Strauss. If he does not bring us to the cold 
and dreary conclusion of Strauss, or land us on the Nova Zembla of that writer, 
he leaves us enveloped in a vague and indistinet mist, in which we discern 
nothing clear, distinct, or satisfactory. 

The critical system of Weisse rests on two leading points: — The assumption 
of the Gospel of St. Mark as the primitive gospel, — a theory which has been 
advanced before, but which no writer has wrought out with so much elaborate 
diligence as Weisse;—and an hostility which leads to the virtual rejection of 
the Gospel of St. John as almost entirely spurious. With regard to St^ Mark’s 
Gospel be receives the tradition of Papias, that it was written from the dicta 
tion, or at least from information obtained from St. Peter. Sr Matthew’s was 
formed from the incorporation of the Gospel of the Hebrews with the \ayta, a 
collection of speeches attributed to our Lord. As to St. John’s, he submits it 
to the lest of his own arbitrary, and it appears to me, however they may be 
called critical, very narrow and unphilosophical laws of probability. 

The theory by which Weisse would reconcile and harmonise what he retains 
of the evangelic history with what he considers the highest philosophy, I must 
confess my inability to comprehend, and must plead as my excuse, that lie 
admits it to be unintelligible to those who are not acquainted with some of his 
former philosophical works, which I have not at my command. What I do 
comprehend it would be impossible to explain, as the philosophical language 
of Germany would, if retained, be entirely without meaning to most readers, 
and is untranslatable into a foreign tongue. 

Weisse retains a much larger and more solid substratum of historic fact than 
Strauss; and though he may be called a mythic interpreter, his mythic system 
seems to me entirely different from that of Strauss. With the latter the historic 
facts are, in general, pure fictions, wrought out of preconceived Jewish notions ; 
with Weisse they arc symbolic rather than mythic. In some cases they arise 
from the mistake of symbolic action for real fact; as, for instance, the notion 
of the feeding the multitudes in the desert arose out of the mystic language of 
the Saviour, relating to spiritual nourishment by the bread of life. In other 
parts he adopts the language of Vico, which has found so much favour in Ger¬ 
many, but which l confess, when gravely applied to history, and followed out 
to an extent, I conceive, scarcely anticipated by its author, appearsato me to 
be one of the most monstrous improbabilities which has ever passed current 
under the garb of philosophy. Individual historical characters are merely sym¬ 
bols of the age in which they live, — ideal personifications, as it were, 8f the 
imagination, without any actual or personal existence. Thus the elder Herod 
( Weisse is speaking of the massacre of the innocents) is the symbol, the re¬ 
presentation of worldly power. And so the tyrant of the Jews is sublimated 
into an allegory. 

Weisse, however, in his own sense, distinctly asserts the divinity of the re¬ 
ligion and of our Lord himself. 

I mention )j)is book for several reasons, first, because, although it is written 
in a tone of bold, and,with us it would seem, presumptuous speculation, and 
ends, in my opinion, in a kind of unsatisfactory mysticism, it contains much 
profound and extremely beautiful thought. 

Secondly, because in its system of interpretation it seems to me to bear a 
remarkable resemblance to that of Philo and the better part of the Alexandrian 
school, — it is to the New Testament, witat they were to the Old. 

Lastly, to show that the German mind itself has been startled by the con¬ 
clusions, to whicli the stern and remorseless logic of Strauss bas pushed on the 
historical criticism of rationalism ; and that, even where is there no tendency to 
1 . 


.) 
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return to the old <y*tem of religious Interpretation, there is not merely strong 
discontent with the new, but a manifest yearning for a loftier and more con¬ 
sistent harmony between the religion of the Gospels and true philosophy, than 
has yet been effected by any of the remarkable writers, who have attempted 
this reconciliation. 


APPENDIX II. 

ORIGIN OF THE GOSPELS. 

The question concerning the origin of the three first Gospels, both before and 
subsequent to tbe publication of Bishop Marsh’s Michaclis, has assumed every 
possible form; and, it may be safely asserted, that no one victorious theory has 
gained any thing like a general assent among the learned. Every conceivable 
hypothesis has found its 'advocates; the priority of each of the Evangelists has 
been maintained with erudition and ingenuity; each has been considered the 
primary authority, which has been copied by the others. But the hypothesis of 
one or more common sources, from which all three derived their materials 
(the view supported with so much ingenuity and erudition by the Bishop of 
Peterborough), has in its turn shared the common fate. 

This inexhaustible question, though less actively agitated, still continues to 
occupy tbe attention of biblical critics in Germany. I cannot help suspecting, 
that the best solution of this intricate problem lies near the surface (1). The in¬ 
cidents of the Saviour’s life and death, the contents of the Gospels, necessarily 
formed a considerable part of the oral teaching, or, if not of the oral teaching, 
of oral commit nicatien, among the first propagators of Christianity (2). These in¬ 
cidents would be repeated and dwelt upon with different degrees of frequency 
and perhaps distinctness, according to their relative importance. While, on the 
one hand, from the number of teachers, scattered at least through Palestine, 
and probably in many other parts of the Roman empire, many varieties of 
expression, much of that unintentional difference of colouring which every nar¬ 
rative receives by frequent repetition, would unavoidably arise; on the other, 
there wop Id be a kind of sanctity attributed to the precise expressions of the 
apostles, if recollected, which would insure on many points a similarity, a per¬ 
fect indentity, of language. We cannot suppose but that these incidents and 
events in the life of Christ, these parables and doctrines delivered by himself, 
thus orally communicated in the course of public teaching and in private, re¬ 
ceived with such zealous avidity, treasured as of such inestimable importance, 
would bo perpetually written down, if not as yet in continuous narratives, in 
numerous and accumulating fragments, by the Christian community, or some 


(|) II would be difficult to point out a clearer 
and more satisfactory exposition of any contro¬ 
versy, than that of this great question in biblical 
criticism, by Mr. Thirlwoll in his preface to 
Schleiermaclier’s Essay on St. Luke. 

(2) I hove considered the objectiohs urged by 
Hug, and more recently with great force by 
Weisse, (p. 20. et seq.) to this theory, the more 
important of which resolve themselves into the 
undoubted fact, that it was a creed and not a 
history , which, in till the accounts we have in the 
Acts of the Apostles and elsewhere, formed the 
subject of oral teaching. This is doubtless true, 
but, resting as the creed did upon the history, 
containing no doubt in its primitive form a very 
few simple articles, would it not necessarily 


awaken curiosity as to the historic facts, and 
would not that cariosity demand, as it were, to 
be satisfied ? The more belief farmed into piety, 
llic more insatiably would it require, and the 
more would the teacher be disposed, to gratify 
this awakened interest and eagerness for inform¬ 
ation on every point that related to the Re¬ 
deemer. 'I he formal public teaching no doubt 
confined itself to the enforcement of the creed, 
and to combating Jewish or heathen objections, 
and confuting Judaism or idolatry. But in pri¬ 
vate intercourse, when the minds of both in¬ 
structor or heurer were exclusively full of these 
subjects, would not the development of the his¬ 
tory, iu more or less detail, be a necessary and 
unavoidable consequence 9 
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one or more distinguished members of it. They would record, as far as possible, 
the ipsissima verba of the primitive teacher, especially if an apostle or a 
nersona! follower of Jesus. But these records would still be liable to some inac¬ 
curacy, from misapprehension or infirmity of memory; and to some discre¬ 
pancy, from the inevitable variations of language in oral Instruction or com¬ 
munication frequently repeated, and that often by different teachers. Each 
community or church, each intelligent Christian would thus possess a more or 
less imperfect Gospel, which he would preserve with jealous care, and increase 
with zealous ‘activity, till it should be superseded by some more regular and 
complete narrative, the authenticity and authority of which he might be dis¬ 
posed to admit. The evangelists who, like St. Luke, might determine to write 
in order, either to an individual like Theophilus, to some single churph, or to 
the whole body of Christians, “ those things which were most surely believed 
among them.” would naturally have access to, would consult, and avail them¬ 
selves of many of those private or more public collections. All the three, or 
any two, might find many coincidences of expression, (if indeed some expres¬ 
sions had not already become conventional and established, or even consecrated 
forms of language, with regard to certain incidents,) yhich they would transfer 
into their own narrative; on the other hand, incidents would be more or less 
fully developed, or be entirely omitted in some, while retained In others. 

Of all points on which discrepancies would be likely to arise, there would 
be none so variable as the chronological order and consecutive series of events. 
The primitive teacher, or communicator, of the history of the life and death of 
Jesus, would often follow a doctrinal rather than an historical connection; and 
this would, in many instances, be perpetuated by those who should endeavour 
to preserve in writing that precious information communicated to them by the 
preacher. Hence the discrepancies and variations in order and arrangement- 
more especially, as it may be said without irreverence, these rude and simple 
historians, looking more to religious impression than to historic precision, may 
have undervalued the importance of rigid chronological narrative. Thus, 
instead of one or two primary, cither received or unauthoritative, sources of 
the Gospels, I should conceive that there would be many, almost as many as 
there were Christian communities, all in themselves imperfect, but contri¬ 
buting more or less to the more regular and complete narratives extant in our 
Gospels. The general necessity, particularly as the apostles and first followers 
were gradually withdrawn front the scene, would demand a more full and ac¬ 
curate narrative; and these confessedly imperfect collections would* fall into 
disuse, directly that the want was supplied by regular gospels, composed by 
persons cither considered as divinely commissioned, or at least as authoritative 
and trustworthy writers. The almost universal acceptance of these Gospels is 
the guarantee for their general conformity with these oral, traditional, and 
written records of the different communities from which if they had greatly 
differed, they would probably have been rejected; while the same conformity 
sufficiently accounts for the greater or less fulness, the variation in the selection 
of incidents, the silence on some points, or the introduction of others, in one 
Gospel alone. 'Whether or not either of the evangelists saw the work of the 
other, they made constant use of the same or similar sources of information, 
not merely from the personal knowledge of the evangelists, but likewise from 
the general oral teaching and oral communicattons of the apostles and first 
preachers of Christianity, thus irregularly and incompletely, but honestly and 
faithfully, registered by the hearers. Under this view, for my own part, I seem 
rationally to avoid ail embarrassment with the difficulties of the subject. I am 
not surprised at exact coincidences of thought or language, though followed by, 
or accompanied with, equally remarkable deviations and discrepancies. I per¬ 
ceive why one is brief and the other full; why one omits, while another details, 
minute circumstances. I can account for much apparent and some real discre- 
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pancy. I think that I discern, to my own satisfaction, sufficient cause for diver¬ 
sity in the collocation of different incidents : in short, admitting these simple 
principles, there flows a natural harmony from the whole, which blends and 
re-unites all the apparent discords which appear to disturb the minds of others. 

There is one point which strikes me forcibly in ail these minute and elabo¬ 
rate arguments, raised from every word and letter of the Gospels, which prevail 
throughout the whole of the modern German criticism. It is, that following out 
their rigid Juridical examination, the most extreme rationalists are (unknow¬ 
ingly) influenced by the theory of the strict inspiration of the evangelists. 
Weissc himself has drawn very ably a distinction between juridical and histo¬ 
rical truth, that is, the sort of legal truth which we should require in a court 
of justice, and that which we may expect from ordinary history. But in his own 
investigations he appears to me constantly to lose sight of this important dis¬ 
tinction ; no cross-examination in an English court of law was ever so severe 
as that to which every word and shade of expression in the evangelists is sub¬ 
mitted. Now this may be just in those who admit a rigid verbal inspiration ; 
but those who reject it, and consider the evangelists merely as ordinary histo¬ 
rians, have no right to .require more than ordinary historic accuracy. The 
evangelists were, either, — 

I. Divinely inspired in their language and expressions as well as in the facts 
and doctrines which they relate. On this theory the inquirer may reasonably 
endeavour to harmonise discrepancies; but if he fails, he must submit in devout 
reverence, and suppose that there is some secret way of reconciling such con • 
tradictions, which lie wants acuteness or knowledge to comprehend. 

II. We may adopt a lower view of inspiration, whether of suggestion or 
superintendence, or even that which seems to have been generally received in 
the early ages, the inflexible love of truth, which being inseparable from the 
spirit of Christianity, would of itself be a sufficient guarantee for fidelity and 
honesty. Under any of these notions of inspiration ithe definition of which 
word is, in fact, the real difficulty), Iherc would be much latitude for variety 
of expression, of detail, of chronological arrangement. Each narrative (as ttie 
form and the language would be uninspired) would bear marks of the indi¬ 
vidual character, the local circumstances, the education, the position of the 
writer. 

HI. We may consider the evangelists as ordinary historians, credible merely 
in proportion to their means of obtaining accurate knowledge, their freedom 
from prejudice, and the abstract credibility of their statements. If, however, 
so considered 'as is invariably the case in the German school of criticism), they 
should undoubtedly have all the privileges of ordinary historians, and indeed 
of historians of a singularly rude and inartificial class. They would he liable 
to all the mistakes into which such writers might fall; nor would trifling inac¬ 
curacies impeach the truth of their general narrative. Take, for instance, the 
introduction of Cyrenius, in relation to the census in the beginning of St. Luke’s 
Gospel j in common historical inquiry, it would be concluded that the author 
had made a mistake (1) as to the name, his general truth would remain un¬ 
shaken, nor would any one think of building up an hypothesis on so trivial and 

(l)Non nos debere arbitrari niciitiri quem. seateutium, nihil quidem verum, verborum tameu 
M°«m. »■ pluribus mm quam auilierunt vel vide- aliquitl addal. cui nuctnritas narrandi ronccasa 
runt reininiscentibus, non rodein Riodo otqne rat, sivr rrm bene tenene. min asse/matur quamrit 
eisdem verbis, eadcin tameu res furrit indicota : id ranelur, mrmoriter etiam verba qutr audirit a,l 
oul si*c mulctur ordo verborum, sive alia pro integrant eiiunliarr. Augustin. lie Cont-eiis. JJvan. 
a,,1 " 1 .1"*- idem valcant, verba profrmn- Relist, ii. 18 Compare the whole passaee, which 

tur, sivc "liquid vrl quod recordami non occur- coincides with ihe general view of the fathers as 
nt, vet quod rx aliis qua dicniilur possit intclligi to this question, in c. 50- St. Augustine seems to 
uiittiiN dicutur, vivo nliorutii qua* mo pis direre admit an inspiration of guidance or superintend 
stntuit narra tutor urn gr.it to, ut congruus tempo- cnee. In one passage lie seems to »o fnrtluv. 
ris modus *ul facial. nliquid sibi non lotum expli- but to plunge (with respect be it spoken) ium 
caiiflum, *ed tx parte taugemlum quisque sns- inextricable uniihcuw, »ii 30.; vim* alio 48 
cipiut; fcive nd illuimuamhin dedarandanique 
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natural an inaccuracy. But there is scarcely a work of (his school without tome 
such hypothesis. I confess that I am constantly astonished at the elaborate con- 
elusions which are drawn from trifling discrepancies or inaccuracies In those 
writers, from whom is exacted a precision of language, a minute and unerring 
knowledge of facts incident to, but by no means forming constituent parts of, 
their narrative, which is altogether inconsistent with the want of respect in 
other rases shown to their authority. The Evangelists must have been either 
entirely inspired, or inspired as to the material parts of their history, or alto¬ 
gether uninspired. In the latter, and indeed in the more moderate view of 
the second case, they would have a right to the ordinary latitude of honest 
narrators; they would, we may safely say, be read, as other historians of their 
inartificial and popular character always arc ; and so read, it would te impos¬ 
sible, I conceive, not to be surprised and convinced of their authenticity, by 
their general accordance with all the circumstances of their age, country and 
personal character. 


APPENDIX III. 

INFLUENCE OF THE MOER IMAGINATIVE INCIDENTS OF THE EARLY EVANGELIC HISTORY 
ON THE PROPAGATION AND MAINTENANCE OF THE RELIGION. 

A curious fact occurs to those who trace the progress of religious opinion, not 
merely in the popular theology, but in the works of those, chiefly foreign 
writers, who indulge in bolder speculations on these subjects. Many of these 
arc men of the profound est learning, and, it would be the worst insolence of 
iini'haritableness to doubt, with the most sincere and ardent aspirations after 
truth. The fact is this: — Certain parts of the evangelic history, the angelic 
appearances, the revelations of the Deity addressed to the senses of man (the 
Angeio-plianiai and Thcophaniai, as they have been called,) —with some, 
though not w ith all this class of writers, every thing miraculous appears totally 
inconsistent with historic truth. These incidents, being irreconcilable with our 
actual experience, and rendered suspicious by a multitude of later fictions, 
which are rejected in the mass by most Protestant Christians, cannot atcord with 
the more subtle and fastidious intelligence of the present limes. Some writers 
go so far as to assert that it is impossible that an inquiring and reasoning age 
should receive these supernatural facts as historical verities. But if we look 
hack we find that precisely these same parts of the sacred narrative were 
dearest to the believers of a more imaginative age; and they are still dwelt 
upon by the general mass of Christians, with that kind of ardent faith, which 
refuses to break its old alliance with the imagination. It was by this very 
supernatural agency, if I may so speak, that the doctrines, the sentiments, the 
moral and religious influence of Christianity, were implanted in the mind, on 
the first pronftilgation of the Gospel, and the reverential feeling thus excited, 
'most powerfully contributed to maintain the efficacy of the religion for at least 
seventeen centuries. That which is now to man? incredible, not merely com¬ 
manded the belief, but made the purely moral and spiritual part of Christianity, 
to which few of these writers now refuse their assent, credible. 

An argument which appears to me of considerable weight arises out of these 
considerations. Admit, as even the ratidhalisl and mythic interpreters seem to 
do, though in vague and metaphysical terms, the divine interposition, or at 
least the pre-arrangement, and effective though remote agency of the Deity, 
in Ihc introduction of Christianity into the world. These passages in general 
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ore not the vital and essential truths of Christianity, but the vehicle by which 
these truths were communicated ; a kind of language by which opinions were 
conveyed, and sentiments infused, and the general belief in Christianity im¬ 
planted, confirmed, and strengthened. As we cannot but suppose that the state 
of the world, as well during, as subsequent to the introduction of Christianity, 
the comparative rebarbarisation of the human race, the long centuries in 
which mankind was governed by imagination, rather than by severe reason, 
were within the design, or at least the foreknowledge, of all-sccing Providence ; 
so from the fact that this mode of communication with mankind was for so long 
a period so effective, we may not unreasonably infer its original adoption by 
Divine Wisdom. This language of poetic incident, and, if I may so speak, of 
imagery^ interwoven as it was with the popular belief, infused into the hymns, 
the services, the ceremonial of the church, embodied in material representation 
by painting or sculpture, was tiic vernacular tongue of Christianity, univer¬ 
sally intelligible, and responded to by the human heart, throughout theso many 
centuries. Revelation thus spoke the language, not merely of its own, but of 
succeeding times.: because its design was the perpetuation as well as the first 
propagation of the Christian religion. 

Whether then these were actual appearances or impressions produced on the 
mind of those who witnessed them, is of slight importance. In cither case 
they are real historical facts; they partake of poetry in their form, and, in a 
certain sense, in their groundwork, but they are imaginative, not fictitious; 
true, as relating that which appeared to the minds of the relators exactly as it 
did appear (1). Poetry, meaning by poetry such an imaginative form, and not 
merely the form, but the subject-matter of the narrative, as, for instance, in 
the first chapters of St. Matthew and St. Luke, was the appropriate and per¬ 
haps necessary intelligible dialect; the vehicle for the more important truths 
of the Gospel to later generations. The incidents therefore were so ordered, 
that they should thus live in the thoughts of men ; the revelation itself was so 
adjusted and arranged in order that it might insure its continued existence 
throughout this period (2). Could, it may be inquired, a purely, rational or me¬ 
taphysical creed have survived for any length of time during such stages of 
human civilisationP 

I am aware that this may be considered as carrying out what is called ac¬ 
commodation to an unprecedented extent; and that the whole system of 
what is cfjled accommodation is looked upon with great jealousy. It is sup¬ 
posed to compromise, as it were, the truth of the Deity, or at least of the reve¬ 
lation; a deception, it is said, or at least an illusion, is practised upon the 
belief of man. 

I cannot assent to this view. 

From the necessity of the case there must be some departure from the pure 
and essential spirituality of the Deity, in order to communicate with the human 
race, — some kind of condescension from the infinite and inconceivable state 
of Godhead, to become cognisable, or to enter into any kind of relation with 
material and dimly-mcntal man. All this is in fact accommodation; and the 

(1) This, of coarse, does not upply to facts ry herself, or from those Af other contein. 

which must have been cither historical events or pcirarics, it would be expected thut these remote . 
direct fictions, such ns the resurrection of Jesus, incidents would he related with the greatest in- 
The re-appearance of mi actual and well known distinctness, without mutual connection or chro- 
bodily form, cannot he refined into one of those nological arrangement, and different incidents 
airy and unsubstantial appearances which may be preserved by different Evangelists. This is 
be presented to, or may exist solely through, the precisely the case; the very marvellousness of 
imaginative faculty. 1 would strictly maintain the few circumstances thus preserved accounts in 
this important distinction. e some degree for their preservation, and at the 

(2) By all those who consider the knowledge same time for the kind of dimness and poetic 
of these r iron instances to have reached the Evan- character with which they arc clothed. They arc 
gelists (by whatever notion of inspiration they too slight and wanting in particularity to give 
•nay bo guaiauteed) through the ordinary sources the idea of invention : they secin like a few scat 
cf information, from the reminiscences ol Mu terrd fragments preserved from oral tradition. 
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adaptation of any appropriate means of addressing, for his benefit, man in any 
peculiar state of intelligence, is but the wise contrivance, tbe indispensable 
condition, which renders that communication either possible, or at least effect¬ 
ive to its manifest end. Religion is one great system of accommodation to the 
wants, to the moral and spiritual advancement, of mankind; and I cannot but 
think that as it has so efficaciously adapted itself to one stale of the human mind, 
so it will to that mind during all its progress; and it is of all things the most 
remarkable in Christianity, that it has, as it were, its proper mode of addressing 
with effect every age and every conceivable state of man. Even if (though I 
conceive it impossible) the imagination should entirely wither from the human 
soul, and a severer faith enter into an exclusive alliance with pure reason, 
Christianity would still have its moral perfection, its rational promise of im¬ 
mortality—its approximation to the one pure, spiritual, incomprehensible Deity, 
to satisfy that reason, and to infuse those sentiments of dependence, of grati- 
tude, of love to God, without which human society must fail to ruin, and the 
human mind, in humiliating desperation, suspend all its noble activity, and 
care not to put forth its sublime and eternal energies. 
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COMMENCEMENT OF THE PUBLIC LIFE OF JBSUff. 

Nearly thirty years had passed away, since the birth in Bethle¬ 
hem, during which period there is but one incident recorded, which 
could direct the public attention to the Son of Mary (1). All religious 
Jews made their periodical visits to the capital at the three great 
festivals, especially at the Passover. The more pious women, though 
exempt by the law from regular attendance, usually accompanied 
their husbands or kindred. It is probable that, at the age of twelve, 
the children, who were then said to have assumed the rank of “ Sons 
of the Law,” and wcgg considered responsible for their obedience 
to the civil and religious institutes of the nation, were first per¬ 
mitted to appear with their parents in the metropolis, lobe present, 
and, as it were, to be initialed in the religious ceremonies (2). Ac¬ 
cordingly, at this age, Jesus went up with his parents at the festival 
to Jerusalem (3); but on their return, after the customary residence 
of seven days, they had advanced a whole day’s journey without 
discovering that the youlh was not to be found in the whole caravan, 
or long train of pilgrims, which probably comprised almost all the 
religious inhabitants of the populous northern provinces. In the ut¬ 
most anxiety they returned to Jerusalem, and, after three days (4), 
found him in one of the chambers, within the precincts of the 
temple, set apart for public instruction. In these schools, the wisest 
and most respected of the rabbis, or teachers, were accustomed to 
hold their sittings, which were open to all who were desirous of 
knowledge. Jesus was seated, as the scholars usually were -, and at 
his familiarity with the law, and the depth and sublilty of his ques¬ 
tions, the learned men were in the utmost astonishment: the phrase 
may, perhaps, bear the stronger sense—they were “in an ecstasy 
of admiration.” This incident is strictly in accordance with Jewish 
usage. The more promising youths were encouraged to the early 
development and display of their acquaintance with the Sacred 
Writings, and the institutes of the country. Josephus, llie histo¬ 
rian, relates, that in his early youth, he was an object of wonder for 

4 

(l) There is no likelihood that the f extant ajio- in England, in our Christinas carols, and in this 
vryphal Gospel of the Infancy contains any tra- form are disseminated among our cottages, 
ditional truth. This work, in my opinion, was (2) Lightfoot. "Wetstein, in loc. “A child was 
evidently composed with a controversial design, free from presenting himself in the temple at the 
to refute the sects which asserted that Jesus was three feasts, until (according to the school of 
no more lhau an ordinary child, and that the llillel) he wns uble, his father taking him by the 
divine nature descended upon him at his baptism hand, to go up with him into the mount of the 
Hence his childhood is represented as fertile in temple.” Lightfoot, x. 71. 
miracles as his manhood; miracles which are (3) Luke, ii. 41-52. 

certainly puerile enough for that age. But it is a (4) According lo Grotius, they had advanced 
curious proof of ihe vitality of popular legends, one day's journey towards Galilee, returned the 
that many of these stories are still current, even second, and found him the third ; in loc. 
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his precocious knowledge, with the Wise Men, who took delight 
in examining and developing his proficiency in the subtler ques¬ 
tions of the law. Whether the impression of the transcendent pro¬ 
mise of Jesus was as deep and lasting as it was vivid, we have no 
information; for without reluctance, with no more than a brief and 
mysterious intimation that public instruction Was the business im¬ 
posed upon him by his Father, he returned with his parents to his 
remote and undistinguished home. The Law, in this, as in all such 
cases, harmonising with the eternal instincts of nature, had placed 
the relation of child and parent on the simplest and soundest prin¬ 
ciples. The authority of the parent was unlimited, while his power 
of inflicting punishment on the person, or injuring the fortunes of 
the child by disinheritance, was controlled; and while the child, on 
the one hand, was bound to obedience by the strongest sanctions, 
on the other (he duty of maintaining and instructing his offspring 
was as rigidly enforced upon the father. The youth then returned 
to the usual subjection to his parents; and, for nearly eighteen years 
longer, we have no knowledge that Jesus was distinguished among 
the inhabitants of Nazareth, except by his exemplary piety, and 
by his engaging demeanour and conduct, which acquired him the 
general good-will. The law, as some suppose, prescribed the period 
of thirty years for the assumption of the most important functions; 
and it was not till he had arrived at this age, that Jesus again 
emerged from his obscurity (1); nor does it appear improbable that 
John had previously commenced his public career at the same pe¬ 
riod in tiis life. 

During these thirty years, most important revolutions had taken 
place in the public administration of affairs in Judaea; and a deepj, 
and sullen change had been slowly working in the popular mind. 

The stirring events which had rapidly succeeded each olly:r, were 'iwimi" 6 
such as no doubt might entirely obliterate any transient impressions 
made by the morvellous circumstances which attended the birth of 
Jesus, if indeed they had obtained greater publicity than w*e are 
inclined to suppose. As the period approach, in which the new 
Teacher was to publish his mild and benignant faith, the nation, 
wounded in their pride, galled by oppression, infuriated by the 
promulgation of fierce and turbulent doctrines more congenial to 
their temper, became less and less fit to receive any bu£% warlike 
and conquering Messiah. The reign of Archelaus, or rather, the iu^m.i 
interregnum, while he awaited the ratification of his kingly powers 
from Rome, had commenced with a bloody tumult, in which the 
royal soldiery had attempted to repress the insurrectionary spirit 
of the populace. The passover had been interrupted— an unpre- 


(0 ° r on his thirtieth year. At- nicm-cd was included in the rah illation. I.ipht- 

roifling tn the Jewish mode of computation, the foot. 

▼ear, the week, or the day which had com- 
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cedented and ill-omened event! and (he nation, assembled from all 
quarters, had been constrained to disperse without the completion 
of the sacred ceremony (J). After the tyrannical reign of Archelaus 
as ethnarch, for more than nine years, he had been banished into 
ll eduction Gaul, and Judaea was reduced to a Roman province, under a go- 

ton tto- . 

man j»ro- vemor (procurator) of (he equestrian order, who was subordinate 
to the President of Syria. But the first Roman governors, having 
taken up their residence in Herod’s magnificent city on the coast, 
Caesarea, the municipal government of Jerusalem had apparently 
s ii‘r'u faU en ip to the hands of the native authorities. The Sanhedrin of 
seventy-one, composed of the chief priests and men learned in the 
law, from a court of judicature, to which their functions were 
chiefly confined, while the executive was administered by the 
kings, had become a kind of senate. Pontius Pilate, the first of the 
Roman governors, who, if he did not afflict the capital with the 
spectacle of a resident foreign ruler, seems to have visited it more 
frequently, was the first who introduced into the city the “idola¬ 
trous ” standards of Rome, and had attempted to suspend certain 
bucklers, bearing an image of the emperor, in the palace of He¬ 
rod (2). In his time, the Sanhedrin seems to have been recognised 
as a sort of representative council of the nation. But the proud and 
unruly people could not disguise from itself the humiliating con¬ 
sciousness, that it was reduced to a state of foreign servitude. 
ii.«. Throughout the country the publicans, the farmers or collectors of 
the tribute to Rome, a burden not less vexatious in its amount (3) 
and mode of collection, than offensive to their feelings, were openly 
exercising their office. The chief priest was perpetually displaced at 
the order of the Roman prefect, by what might be jealous or sys¬ 
tematic policy, but which had all the appearance of capricious and 
insulling^violence (4). They looked abroad, but without hope. The 
country had, without any advantage, suffered all the evils of insur- 
lllMUTfC- rcclionary anarchy. At the period between the death of Herod and 
the accession of his sons, adventurers of all classes had taken up 
arms, and some of the lowest, shepherds and slaves, whether hop¬ 
ing to strike in with the popular feeling, and if successful at first, to 
throw the whole nation on their side, had not scrupled to assume 
the title and ensigns of royally. These commotions had been sup¬ 
pressed-, 8ut the external appearance of peace was but a fallacious 
evidence of the real state of public feeling. The religious sects 
which had long divided the nation, those of the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees, no longer restrained by the strong hand of power, renewed 
their conflicts : sometimes one parly, sometimes the other, ob- 

(I ; Hist, of the Jews, ii. 1,32. scribed as intolerably oppressive. Tac. Ann. 

(2) Hist, of tbc Jews, ii. 156. ii. 42. 

(3) About this period Syria and Jud.ra peti- (4) There were twenty-eight, says Joscplms, 
ttout'd for a remission of tribute, which was tie- from the time of Herod In the burning of th« 

temple by Titus Ant. xx. 8- 
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lained the high priesthood, and predominated in the Sanhedrin; 
while from the former had sprung up a new faction, in whose tenets 
the stern sense of national degradation which rankled in the hearts 
of so many, found vent and expression. 

The sect of Judas the Gaulonile, or as he was called, the Galilean, 
may be considered the lineal inheritors of that mingled spirit of 
national independence and of religious enthusiasm, which had in 
early days won Ihe glorious triumph of freedom from the Syro-Gre- 
eian kings, and had maintained a stern though secret resistance to 
the later Asmoneans, and to the Idumcan dynasty. Just before the 
death of Herod, it had induced the six thousand Pharisees to refuse 
the oath of allegiance to the king and to his imperial protector, and 
had probably been the secret incitement in the oilier acts of re¬ 
sistance to the royal authority. Judas, the Galilean, openly pro¬ 
claimed the unlawfulness, the impiety of God's people submitting to 
a foreign yoke, and thus acknowledging the subordination of the 
Jewish theocracy to the empire of Rome. The payment of tribute 
which began to be enforced on the deposition of Archelaus, accord¬ 
ing to his tenets, was not merely a base renunciation of their liber¬ 
ties, but a sin against their God. To the doctrines of this bold and 
eloquent tnan, which had been propagated with dangerous rapidity 
and success, frequent allusions are found in the Gospels. Though 
the Galileans, slain by Pilate, may not have been of this sect, yet 
probably Ihe Roman authorities would look with more than usual 
jealousy on any appearance of tumult arising in the province, 
which was the reputed birthplace of Judas; and the constant at¬ 
tempts to implicate Jesus with this party appear in their insidious 
questions about the lawfulness of paying tribute to Csesar. The sub¬ 
sequent excesses of the Zealots, who were the doctrinal descendants 
of Judas, and among whom his own sons assumed a dangerous and 
fatal preeminence, may show that the jealousy of the rulers was 
not groundless; and indicate, as will hereafter appear, under what 
unfavourable impressions with (he existing authorities, on account 
of his coming from Galilee, Jesus was about to enter on his public 
career. 

Towards the close of this period of thirty years, though we have j„i„, u,., 
no evidence to fix a precise date, while Jesus was growing up in the nai “'** 
ordinary course of nature, in the obscurity of the Galilean town of 
Nazareth, which lay to the north of Jerusalem, at much the same 
distance to the south John had arrived at maturity, and suddenly 
appeared as a public teacher, at first in the desert country in the 
neighbourhood of Hebron; but speedily removed, no doubt for the 
facility of administering the characteristic rile, from which he was 
called the Baptist, at all seasons, and with the utmost publicity and 
effect (l:. In the southern desert of Judina the streams are few and 

M«" 111 1—13. Marl, i. 2—8. I.ukr, iii. 1 — 18 . 
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scanty, probably in the summer entirely dried up. The nearest 
large body of water was the Dead Sea. Besides that the western 
banks of this great lake are mostly rugged and precipitous, natural 
feeling, and still more the religious awe of the people, would have 
shrunk from performing sacred ablutions in those fetid, unwhole¬ 
some, and accursed waters (1). But the banks of the great national 
stream, the scene of so many miracles, offered many situations, in 
every respect admirably calculated for this purpose. The Baptist's 
usual station was near the place, Bethabara, the ford of the Jordan, 
which (tradition pointed out as that where the waters divided before 
the ark, that the chosen people might enter into the promised land. 
Here, though the adjacent region towards Jerusalem is wild and 
desert, the immediate shores of the river offer spots of great pic¬ 
turesque beauty. The Jordan has a kind of double channel. In its 
summer course, the shelving banks, to the lop of which the waters 
reach at its period of flood, are covered with acacias and other trees 
of great luxuriance-, and ainid the rich vegetation and grateful 
shade afforded by these scenes, the Italian painters, with no less 
truth than effect, have delighted to represent the Baptist sur¬ 
rounded by listening multitudes, or performing the solemn rile 
of initiation. The teacher himself partook of the ascetic character 
of the more solitary of the Essenes, all of whom retired from the 
tumult and license of the city, some dwelt alone in remote her¬ 
mitages, and not rarely pretended to a prophetic character. His 
raiment was of the coarsest texture, of camel’s hair; his girdle 
(an ornament often of the greatest richness in Oriental costume, 
of the finest linen or cotton, and embroidered with silver or gold,) 
was of untanned leather; his food the locusts (2), and wild honey, 
of which there is a copious supply both in the open and the wooded 
regions, in which he had taken up his abode. 
u..ptism. No question has been more strenuously debated than the origin 
of the rite of baptism. The practice of the external washing of the 
body, as emblematic of the inward purification of the soul, is 
almost universal. The sacred Ganges cleanses all moral pollution 
from the Indian; among the Greeks and Romans even the mur¬ 
derer might, it was supposed, wash the blood “clean from his 
hands (3); ” and in many of their religious riles, lustrations or obla¬ 
tions, either in the running stream or in the sea, purified the can¬ 
didate for divine favour, and made him fit to approach the shrines 
of the gods. The perpetual similitude and connection between the 
uncleanness of the body and of the soul, which ran through the 


(1) The Aulon, or Valley of the Jordan, is most¬ 
ly desert. AietTi [avu TiVlMcreLf) /uterus. 

ilTUTCt fTOAXMV eLVCLf/tTpoujUiVOC ifH/Xlfitv 
t*e T*v Atr^aATlTIV tfuri xiftvuv. Joseph, 
n. T. iii. 10. 7. 

(2) That locusts are no uncommon fund is so 


well known from all travellers in the East, that 
it is unnecessary to quote any single authority. 
There is a kind of bean, called in that country 
the locust beau, which some have endeavoured 
to make out to have been the food of John. 

(3) Ah uimium facile.*., qtu tristia crimina raeilis 
Tolli flumtnra paw putatis aqua, Ovin 
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Mosaic law, and had become completely interwoven with the com¬ 
mon language and sentiment, the formal enactment of ablutions in 
many cases, which either required the cleansing of some unhealthy 
taint, or more than usual purity, must have familiarised the mind 
with the mysterious effects attributed to such a rite : and of all the 
Jewish sects, that of the Essenes, to which no doubt popular opi¬ 
nion associated the Baptist, were most frequent and scrupulous in 
their ceremonial ablutions. It is strongly asserted on the one hand, 
and denied with equal confidence on the other, that baptism was in 
general use among the Jews as a distinct and formal rite; and that 
it was by this ceremony that the Gentile proselytes, who were not 
yet thought worthy of circumcision, or perhaps refused to submit to 
it, were imperfectly initiated into the family of Israel (1). Though 
there does not seem very conclusive evidence in the earlier rab¬ 
binical writings to the antiquity, yet there are perpetual allusions 
to the existence of this rite, at least at a later period; and the argu¬ 
ment. that after irreconcilable hostility had been declared between 
the two religions, the Jews would be little likely to borrow their 
distinctive ceremony from the Christians, applies with more than 
ordinary force. Nor, if we may fairly judge from the very rapid 
and concise narrative of the Evangelists, does the public adminis¬ 
tration of baptism by John appear to have excited astonishment as a 
new and unprecedented rite. 

For, from every quarter, all ranks and sects crowded to the (each- 
ing and to partake in the mystic ablutions performed by the Baptist, 
The stream of the Jordan reflected the wondering multitudes of 
every class and character, which thronged around him with that 
deep interest and high-wrought curiosity, which could not fail to 
be excited, especially at such a crisis, by one 'who assumed the tone 
and authority of a divine commission, and seemed, even i^he were 
not hereafter to break forth in a higher character, to renew in his 
person the long silent and interrupted race of ttie ancient prophets 
Of all those prophets Elijah was held in the most profound rever¬ 
ence by the descendants of Israel (2). He was the representative 
of their great race of ;moral instructors and interpreters of the Di¬ 
vine Will, whose writings (though of Elijali nothing remained) had 
been admitted to almost equal authority with the law itself, were 

(I) Light foot, JJnrmony ofKvang. Hi. 38. iv. when the Lord shall deliver Israel, three day, 
407, etc. Danzius, in Meust hen, Tahnudica, etc. before the routing of the Messiah, Klias shall 
Schoelgen and Wcislein, in loc. enine, and shall stand on the mountains of Israel 

(il) Some of the strange notions about Elias mour»ing*atid wailing concerning them, and 
may he found in Lightfoot, Harm, of Evang. iv. saying. How long will ye stay in the dry and 
399. Compare Eerlesiaat. xlviii. 10, II. “Klias, wasted land / And his voice shall be heard from 
who is written of for reproofs in these times, to one end of the world to the oilier; and after that 
appease Hie anger of him that is ready for wrath he shall say unto them, “Peace to nielli to ||»e 
(or before wrath, uyw, orirfi bvy.ov,) world, as it is written (Isaiah, lii. 7.), How 
to turn the heart of the father to the son, and to neautiful ujwnj the mountains are th-? feet or 
restore the tribes of Jacob. Blessed arc they that him that hr in get h good tidings, that published, 
see thee, and tire adorned with lore; for we too peace." Jidkul Schamuni, fal. 53- r 6. Quoted 
'hall live the life.” In the Kuglish translation the * n Bertholdt. See other quotations. Srhoetgen, 
traditionary allusion is obsrured. “ In that d.i\, ll'*r. Ileb ii. »33, >31-JciMin. Dial, com Ttvph. 
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read in the public synagogues, and with the other sacred books 
formed the canon of their Scripture/ A mysterious intimation had 
closed this hallowed volume of the prophetic writings, announcing, 
as from the lips of Malachi, on which the tire of prophecy expired, a 
second coming of Elijah, which it should seem popular belief had 
construed into the personal re-appearance of him who had as¬ 
cended into heaven in a car of fire. And where, and at what time, 
and in what form was he so likely to appear, as in the desert, by 
the shore of the Jordan, at so fearful a crisis in the national des¬ 
tinies, and in the wild garb and with the mortified demeanour so 
frequent among the ancient seers? The language of the Baptist took 
the bold, severe, and uncompromising tone of those delegates of 
the Most High. On both the great religious factions he denounced 
the same maledictions, from both demanded the same complete and 
immediate reformation. On the people he inculcated mutual cha¬ 
rity, on the publicans, whom he did not exclude from his followers, 
justice -, on the soldiery (1) humanity, and abstinence from all un¬ 
necessary violence and pillage. These general denunciations against 
the vices of the age, and the indiscriminate enforcement of a higher 
moral and religious standard, though they might gall the consciences 
of individuals, or wound the pride of the different sects; yet, as 
clashing with no national prejudice, would excite no hostility, 
which could be openly avowed; while the fearless and impartial 
language of condemnation was certain to secure the wonder, the 
respect, the veneration, of the populace. 

But that which no doubt drew the whole population in such 
crowds to the desert shores of the Jordan, was the mysterious yet 
distinct assertion, that the “ kingdom of Heaven was at hand (2)” 
—that kingdom of which the belief was as universal as of the per¬ 
sonal corning of the Messiah; and as variously coloured by the dis¬ 
position and temperament of every class and individual, as the cha¬ 
racter of the sovereign, who was thus to assume dominion. All 
anticipated the establishment of an earthly sovereignty, but its ap¬ 
proach thrilled the popular bosom with mingled emotions. The very 
prophecy which announced the previous appearance of Elijah, 
spoke of the “ great and dreadful day of the Lord,” and, as has been 
said, according to the current belief, fearful calamities were to pre¬ 
cede the glorious days of the Messiah : nor was it till after a dark 

1 


(1) Michaelis has very ingenious^ 1 2 observed, 

that, these inen are described not merely us sol¬ 
diers but as on actual service 

(oTfan-too^tevoi) ; and has conjectured that 
they were part of the forces of Herod Antipus, 
who was at this time at war, or preparing for 
war, with Aretas, Ung of Arabia. Their line of 
march would lead them to the ford of the Jordan. 

(2) This phrase is discussed by Kninocl, vol. 
t. page 73. According to its Jewish meaning, it 


was equivalent to the kingdom of the Messiah 
(the kingdom of God, or of Heaven), Schoetgen, 
Hor. Hebr. p. 1147., which was to commence 
and endure for ever, when the law was to be 
fully restored, and the immutable theocracy of 
God’s chosen people re-established for eternity. 
In its higher Christian sense it assumed the sense 
of the moral dominion to be exorcised by Christ 
over his subjects in this life; that dominion 
which is to be continued over his faithful in the 
state of immortal existence beyond the grave. 
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period of trial, that the children of Abraham, as the prerogative of 
their birth, the sons of God (1), the inheritors of his kingdom, were 
to emerge from their obscurity; their theocracy to be re-established 
in its new and more enduring form; the dead, at least those who 
were to share in the first resurrection, their own ancestors, were to 
rise-, the solemn judgment was lobe held; the hostile nations were 
to be thrust down to hell; and those only of the Gentiles, who should 
become proselytes to Judaism, were to be admitted to this earthly 
paradisiacal state (2). 

The language of the Baptist at once fell in with and opposed the Mjsimous 
popular feeling; at one instant it raised, at the next it crossed their of Ihr Baji- 
hopcs. He announced the necessity of a complete moral change, " , '- 
while he repudiated the claims of those who rested their sole title to 
the favours of God on (heir descent from the chosen race, for “ God 
even of the stones could raise up children to»Abraham.” But, on 
the other hand, he proclaimed the immediate, the instant coming 
of the Messiah; and on the nature of the kingdom, though he 
might deviate from the ordinary language, in expressly intimating 
that the final separation would be made not on national but moral 
grounds—that the bad and good, even of the race of Israel, were to 
be doomed according to their wickedness or virtue—yet there was 
nothing which interfered with the prevailing belief in the personal 
temporal reign of the Son of David. 

The course of our history will show how slowly Christianity at¬ 
tained the purely moral and spiritual notion of the change to be 
wrought by the coming of Christ, and how perpetually this inve¬ 
terate Judaism has revived in the Christian Church, where, in days 
of excitement, the old Jewish tenet of the personal reign of the 

(1) Compare Justin Martyr, Dial. 433- rd. their “ hatred of tin* human race," had boon »:m- 

Thirl by. Grot ins on Malt. x. 28 xiv. 2. James, bittern! by years of contempt and persecution; 
ii. 14- Whitby on Acts, i. 23- Jortiu’s Discourses, and while, in Gibbon's language, “ their dreams 
page 2 b. of prophet y and conquest ” were kept alive by 

(2) See Wetstein, in loc. The following pas- the bold resistance to Titus, and the successes of 
sage closely resembles llie language of John : Bor-cochab under Hadrian, llut there cun be 
*• Whose fan is iu his hand, and he will through- I'Dle doubt, that pride bad already drawn these 
ly purge his floor, and gather his wheat into ihe distinctions between themselves and the rest of 
garner; but be will bum up the chaff with un- mankind, which were deepened by the sense of 
quenchablc fire.” Matt. iii. 12. The Jcr. Talmud persecution, and cherished as the only console- 
adduces Isaiah, xvi |2. “The morning cometh tior* of degradation and despair. 

and also the night; it shall be morning to Israel, I,e Judaistne est un systeine de misanthropic, 
hut night to the nations of the world.” (Taunilh, qui en veut a tous les pcuplcs de la terre sans am 
foi. 64. 1.) “ The threshing is come : the straw cune exception.*** 11 n'eteud 1'umourdu prochain 
they cast into the fire, the chaff unto the wind, qu'aux seuls Juifs, taiulis quo la Mosairme IV- 
but preserve the v^lieat in the floor, and every tend a tous les hoinntes, sans aucune distinction 
one that sees it, takes it and kisses it. So the na- ( vide note). 11 commando eu outre qu'on envisage 
turns of the world say, The world was made for tous les aut^s peuples de la terre. comme dignes 
our sakes : hut Israel say to them, Is it not de hainc etde mepris, pour la scale raison qu’ils 
written. But the people shall he as the hurtling u’out pas «lle, ou qu’ils ne sont pas Juifs. Lhai- 
of the time-kiln, hut Israel in the time to come riui. Preface to Translation of Talmud, p. 55. 

(*• , t *"‘ °f the Messiah) shall be left only; Passages of the Talmud will certainly hear out 

as it is said, The Lord shall he with him alone, this hnrsh conclusion; but 1 think better of hu- 
and there shall l»e no strange God.” Mid. Tell, i»an nature, than to suppose that this sentiment 
on Psalm ii. Lighlfoot, iii. 47. was not constantly counteracted by the humane 

Some of these and similar expressions may be- feelings to which affliction would subdue hearts 
» on g to the period of the obsliuate, we may sure- of heller mould, or which would be infused bj 
ly odd, the patriotic struggle of the Jews against the gentler spirit of the genuine religion of 
the tyranny of Rome, after what Tacitus terms Mo«es 
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Messiah has filled (he mind of the enthusiast. Nor were the Jews 
likely to be more embarrassed than mankind in general by the de¬ 
mand of high moral qualifications; Tor while one part would look 
on their own state with perfect complacency and satisfaction, an¬ 
other would expect to obtain from Heaven, without much effort or 
exertion on their own part, that which Heaven required. God who 
intended to make them happy would first make them virtuous. 

Such was the general excitement at the appearance, the teaching, 
and the baptizing of John. So great was the influence which he had 
obtained throughout the country, that, as we shall speedily see, a 
formal deputation from the national authorities was commissioned 
to inquire into his pretensions, and to ascertain whether be limited 
himself to those of a prophet, or laid claim to the higher title of 
“ the Christ.” And the deep hold which he had taken upon the 
popular feeling is strongly indicated by the fact, that the rulers did 
not dare, on the occasion of a question proposed to them at a much 
later period, by Jesus, openly to deny the prophetic mission of 
John, which was not merely generally acknowledged, but even 
zealously asserted by the people. 

How long the preaching of John had lasted before the descent 
of the Son of Mary to the shores of the Jordan, rests on somewhat 
uncertain evidence (1). We can decide with as little confidence on 
some other more interesting questions. There is no precise inform¬ 
ation, whether any or what degree of intercourse had been kept 
up between ttie family of Zachariah and that of Joseph, whoresided 
at a considerable distance from each other, and were not likely to 
meet, unless at the periodical feasts; nor how far John might be 
previously acquainted with the person of Jesus (2). But it is un¬ 
doubtedly a remarkable fact in the history of Christianity, that from 
the very first appearance of Jesus on the shores of the Jordan, un¬ 
questionably before he had displayed his powers, or openly asserted 
his title to the higher place, John should invariably retain his hum¬ 
bler relative position. Such was his uniform language from the com¬ 
mencement of his career; such it continued to the end. Yet at this 
period the power and influence of John over the public mind were 
at their height; Jesus, humanly speaking, was but an unknown and 
undistinguished youth, whose qualifications to maintain the higher 
character were as vet untried. John, however, cedes at once ttie 

(|) Matt. iii. 13—17- Mark, i. 9- IJ. Luke, iii. pular sayings supposed to have reference to the 
21. 23. John, i. 15. 18- Messiah, without any precise notion of their 

(2) The discrepancies between the different meaning; and his conception of the Messiah’s 
evangelists as to the language of John, on several character, and of Jesus himself, may have varied 
occasions, with regard to Jesus, appear to me during different passages of his own life. If the 
characteristic of the dim and awe-struck slate of whole had been more distinct and systematic, it 
the general mind, which would extend to the ng- would he more liable, according to my judg- 
membrance and the faithful record of such inci- meat, to suspicion. The account of John inJose- 
dents. It is assumed, I tliiuk without warrant, phn« is jnsl as his character would he likely 
that John himself must hnve had a distinct or de- to appear lo a writer in his character and silua- 
finite notion of thr Messiahship of Jesus : ho tion. 
may have applied soiue of the prophetic or po- 
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first place : in the strongest language (1) he declares himself im 
measurably inferior to him, who stood among the crowd, unmarked 
and unregarded; whatever his own claims, whatever the effects of 
his initiatory rite, Jesus was at once to assume a higher function, 
to administer a more powerful and influential baptism (2). This has 
always appeared to me one of the most striking incidental argu¬ 
ments for the truth of the Evangelic narrative, and consequently of 
the Christian faith. The recognition appears to have been instant 
and immediate. Hitherto, the Baptist had insisted on the purification 
of all who had assembled around him; and, with the commanding 
dignity of a Heaven-commissioned teacher, had rebuked, without 
distinction, the sins of all classes and all sects. In Jesus alone, by 
his refusal to baptize him, he acknowledges the immaculate purity, 
while his deference assumes the lone of homage, almost of adora¬ 
tion (3). 

Jesus, however, perhaps to do honour to a rite, which was here- r., 
after to be that of initiation into the new religion, insists on sub- 
milling to the usual ablution. As ho went up out of the water, which 
wound below in its deep channel, and was ascending the shelving 
shore, a light shone around with the rapid and undulating motion 
of a dove, typifying the descent of the Holy Spirit on the Son of 
Man; and a voice was heard from Heaven, which recognised him 
as the Son of God, well pleasing to the Almighty Father of the Uni¬ 
verse. This light could scarcely have been seen, or the voice heard, 
by more than the Baptist and the Son of Mary himself(4), as no 
immediate sensation appears to have been excited among the mul¬ 
titudes, such as must have followed this public and miraculous pro¬ 
clamation of his sacred character; and at a subsequent period, Jesus 
seems to have appeared among the followers of John, unrecognised, 
or at least unhonoured, until he was pointed out by the Baptist, and 
announced as having been proclaimed from Heaven at his baptism. 
The calmness and comparatively unimposing peacefulness of this 


(1) The rcnvtrknhlc expression," whose shoe’s 
latchet 1 jin not able to unloose," is illustrated 
by a passage in the Talmud. (Tract. Kidduschiu, 
xxii. 2.) " Kverj office a servant will do for his 
muster, a scholar should perform for his teacher, 
excepting loosing his sandal thong." 

(2) Strauss (i. 396.) argues that this concession 
of the higher platy by the ascetic John (and as¬ 
ceticism, he justly observes, is the most stern 
and unyielding principle in the humun charac¬ 
ter, is so contrary to the principles of human 
nature, and to all hisloridfil precedent, that the 
whole must be fictitious ; a singular canon, that 
everything extraordinary und unprecedented in 
history must be untrue. I suspect the common 
phrase, “ truth is strange—stranger than fie- 
tion," to be founded on deeper knowledge of 
human nature, and of the events of the world. 

(31 The more distinct declarations of inferior¬ 
ity contained hi several passages are supposed 
by most harmonists of the Gospels to have been 
made after the baptism of Jesus. 

I. 


(4) This appears from John, i. 32. Neander 
(I.eben Jesu, p. G9-) represents it as a symbolic 
vision. 

It maybe well to observe, that this explanation 
of voices from heaven, as a mental perception, 
not as real articulate sounds but as inward im¬ 
pressions, is by no means modern, or what pusses 
under the unpopular name of rationalism. There 
is a very full and remarkable passage in Origen 
coot. Celsn^i, i. 4g., 011 this point. He is speak¬ 
ing of the offence which may be given to the 
simple, who from their great simplicity are ready 
on every occasion to shake the world, and cleave 
the compact firmament of heaven. Kctv npoo-- 
JCSTTM TO TOIOOTOI TOJC fltWAOVTTIf Olf, 
flit flTOAAWV ATAOTMTtf X.IV0U71 TOV 
XOff/tOV, OfTtC TO THAlXOt/TOV 6 TmfXU- 

OV #0 C fffltSTQC aup&vot/. See like 
wise in Suicer’s Thesnur. voc. ♦ the pas¬ 

sages from St. Basil und Gregory of 
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scene, which may be described as Ihe inauguration of this “ greater 
Chan Moses,” in his office as founder of a new religion, is strikingly 
contrasted with the terrific tempests and convulsions of nature, at 
the delivery of the law on Sinai, and harmonises with the general 
tone and character of Ihe new faith. The image of the Dove, the 
universal symbol of innocence and peace (1), even if purely iilus- 
iralive, is beautifully in keeping with the gentler character of the 
whole transaction. 

The Temptation of Jesus is (he next event in the history of his 
life (2)|*and here, at the opening, as it were, of his career, appears 
shadowed out the sort of complex character under which Christia¬ 
nity represents its Divine Author, as a kind of federal representative 
of mankind. On the interpretation of no incident in the Gospels, do 
those who insist on the literal acceptation of the Evangelists’ lan¬ 
guage, and those wlYo consider that, even in the New Testament 
much allowance is to be made for the essentially allegoric character of 
Oriental narrative, depart so far asunder (3). While the former re¬ 
ceive the whole as a real scene, the latter suppose that the truth lies 
deeper-, and that some, not less real, though less preternatural 
transaction, is related, either from some secret motive, or, accord¬ 
ing to the genius of Eastern narrative, in this figurative style. As 
pretending to discover historical facts of much importance in the 
life of Christ, the latter exposition demands our examination. The 
Temptation, according to one view, is a parabolic description of an 
actual event (4) -, according to another, of a kind of inward menial 
trial, which continued during the public career of Jesus. In the 
first theory, the Tempter was nothing less than the high priest, or 
one of the Sanhedrin, delegated by their authority to discover the 
real pretensions of Jesus. Having received intelligence of tiie testi¬ 
mony borne to Jesus by John, this person was directed to follow 
him into the wilderness, where he first demanded, as the price of 
his acknowledgment by the public authorities, some display of mi¬ 
raculous power, such as should enable him, like Moses, to support 
the life of man by a preternatural supply of food in the wilderness. 
He then held out to him the splendid prospects of aggrandisement, 
if he should boldly place himself, as a divinely commissioned leader, 
at the head of the nation; and even led him in person to the pin¬ 
nacle of the temple, and commanded him to cast himself down, as 

(1) Ennius npud Cic. de Div. i. 48. Tibull. i. known, according to their own view, to have 

8, 9- been divine. This is one of those points w hich 

(2) Matt. iv. t. 11. Mark, iv. 12, 13. Luke, will be differently understood, according to the 

iv. 1—13. turn and cast of mind of different individuals. 

(3) Some of ihe older writers, as Theodore of I would therefore deprecate tlic making either 
Mopsueslia, explained it as a vision : to this nor interpretation an article of faith, or deciding 
lion Le Clecc inclines. Schleierinacher treats it with dogmatic certainty on so perplexing a pas- 
as a parable, p. 58. Those who are most scrupu- sage. 

lous in departing from the literal sense, cannot (4) This theory, differently modified, is ein- 
but ho embarrassed with this kind of personal braced by Herman Yonder Hardt, by the elder 
conflict with a Being whom the devil must have RoscnmuHcr (Schol. in loc.), and by Kuinoel. 
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the condition, if he should be miraculously preserved, of his formal 
recognition by the Sanhedrin. To this view, ingenious as it is, some 
obvious objections occur;—the precise date apparently assigned to 
(he transaction by the Evangelists, and the improbability that, at so 
early a period, he would be thought of so much importance by the 
ruling powers; the difficulty of supposing that, even if there might 
be prudential motives to induce St. Matthew, writing in Judaea, to 
disguise, under this allegoric veil, so remarkable an event in the 
history of Christ, St. Luke, influenced by no such motives, would 
adopt the same course. Though, indeed, it may be replied,"lhat if 
the transaction had once assumed, it would be likely to retain, its 
parabolic dress; still, it must seem extraordinary that no clearer 
notice of so extraordinary a circumstance should transpire in any of 
the Christian records. Nor does it appear easily reconcileable with 
tlie. cautious distance at which the authorities appear to have watched 
the conduct of Jesus, thus, as it were, at once to have committed 
themselves, and almost placed themselves within his power. 

The second theory is embarrassed with fewer of these difficulties, 
though it is liable to the same objection, as to the precise dale ap¬ 
parently assigned to the incident. According to this view, at one 
particular period of his life, or at several limes, the earthly and tem¬ 
poral thoughts, thus parabolically described as a personal contest 
with the Principle of Evil, passed through the mind of Jesus, and 
arrayed before him the image constantly present to the minds of his 
countrymen, that of the author of a new temporal theocracy. For so 
completely were the suggestions in unison with the popular ex¬ 
pectation, that ambition, if it had taken a human or a worldly turn, 
might have urged precisely such displays of supernatural power as 
are represented in the temptations of Jesus. On no two points, pro¬ 
bably, would the Jews have so entirely coincided, as in ejecting 
the Messiah to assume his title and dignity, before the view of the 
whole people, and in the most public and imposing manner; such 
for instance, as, springing from the highest point of the temple, to 
have appeared floating in the air, or prelernalurally poised upon 
the unyielding clement; any miraculous act, in short, of a totally 
opposite character to those more private, more humane, and, if we 
may so speak, more unassuming signs, to which he tiimsclfappealed 
as the evidences of his mission. To be the lord of all the kingdoms, 
at least of Palestine, if not of the whole world, was according to the 
same popular belief, the admitted right of W Messiah. If then, as 
the history implies, the Saviour was tried by the intrusion of worldly 
thoughts, whether according to the common literal interpretation, 
actually urged by the Principle of Evil, in his proper person, or, 
according to this more modified interpretation of the passage, sug¬ 
gested to his mind, such was the natural turn which they might 
have taken. 
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But, however interpreted, the moral purport of the scene remains 
llie same—the intimation that the strongest and most lively impres¬ 
sions were made upon the mind of Jesus, to withdraw him from 
the purely religious end of his being upon earth, to transform him 
from the author of a moral revolution to be slowly wrought by the 
introduction of new principles of virtue, and new rules for indivi¬ 
dual and social happiness, to the vulgar station of one of the great 
monarchs or conquerors of mankind; to degrade him from a being 
who was to offer to man the gift of eternal life, and elevate his na¬ 
ture (o a previous Fitness for that exalted destiny, to one whose in¬ 
fluence over his own generation might have been more instanta¬ 
neously manifest, but which could have been as little permanently 
beneficial as that of any other of those remarkable names, which, 
especially in the East, have blazed for a time and expired. 

From the desert, not improbably supposed to be that of Qua- 
ranlania, lying between Jericho and Jerusalem, where tradition, in 
Palestine unfortunately of no great authority, still points out the 
scene of this great spiritual conflict, and where a mountain (1), 
commanding an almost boundless prospect of the valleys and hills 
of Judaea, is shown as that from whence Jesus looked down un¬ 
moved on the kingdoms of the earth, the Son of Man returned to 
the scene of John’s baptism. 

In the mean time the success of the new prophet, the Baptist, 
had excited the attention, if not the jealousy, of the ruling autho- 
Drputa- rities of the Jews. The solemn deputation appeared to inquire into 
VJu'm h* s pretensions. The Pharisees probably at this time predominated 
j n the great council, and the delegates, as of this sect, framed their 
questions in accordance with the popular traditions, as well as with 
the prophetic writings (2) : they inquire whether he is the Christ, 
or Elia*!!, or the prophet (3). John at once disclaims his title to the 
appellation of the Christ; nor is he Elijah, personally returned, 
according to the vulgar expectation (4); nor Jeremiah, to whom 
tradition assigned the name of “ the prophet,” who was to rise 
from the dead at the coming of the Messiah, in order, it was sup¬ 
posed, to restore the tabernacle, the ark, and the altar of incense, 
which he was said to have concealed in a cave on the destruction of 
the Temple by Nebuchadnezzar, and which were to be brought 
again to light at the Messiah’s coming (5). >■ 

Tho next day John renewed his declaration that he was the har¬ 
binger (6), described in the prophet Isaiah, who, according to the 
custom in the progresses of Oriental monarchs, was to go before, 

(1) Tho best description of this mountain is in out of Jerusalem.’* Luke, xiii. 33. Liglitfoot. 

the Travels of the Abbe Mnrili. Harm. Ev. 

(2) The Sanhedrin alone could judge a tribe, (3) John, i. i9—28. 

ihe lii^h priest, or a prophet. (Sanhedrin Pa- (4} Wetstein. Nov. Test, in loc. 

rncli. i.) Henrc “ a prophet could not perish (5) 2 Macc, ii. 4—8. xv. 14. 

(6) John, i. 29 34. 
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and culling through mountains and bridging valleys, to make a 
wide and level way for the advance of the Great King. So John 
was to remove some of the moral impediments for the reception of 
Christ. At the same time, as Jesus mingled undistinguished among 
the crowd, without directly designating him, he declared the actual 
presence of the mightier ieacher who was about to appear. The 
next day, in the more private circle of his believers, John did not 
scruple to point out more distinctly the person of the Messiah (1). "by John 
The occasion of his remarkable speech (it has been suggested wilh"^* 1 "' 
much probability) was the passing of large flocks of sheep and 
Iambs, which, from the rich pastoral districts beyond the river, 
crossed the Jordan at the ford, and were driven on to the metropolis, 
to furnish either the usual daily sacrifices or those for the approach¬ 
ing passover. The Baptist, as they were passing, glanced from 
them to Jesus, declared him lobe that superior Being, of whom he 
was but the humble harbinger, and described him as “ the Lamb of 
God (2), which lakelh away the sins of the world.” Unblemished 
and innocent as the meek animals that passed, like them he was to 
go up as a sacrifice to Jerusalem, and in some mysterious manner 
to 11 take away” the sins of mankind. Another title, by which he 
designated Jesus yet more distinctly as the Messiah, was that of 
the “ Son of God,” one of the appellations of the Deliverer most 
universally admitted, though, no doubt, it might bear a different 
sense to different hearers. 

Among the more immediate disciples of John this declaration of 
their master could not but excite the strongest emotions ; nor can 
anything be more characteristic of.the feelings of that class among 
the Jews than the anxious rapidity wilti which the wonderful intel¬ 
ligence is propagated, and the distant and awe-struck reverence 
witii which the disciples slowly present themselves to ttiair new 
master. The first of these were, Andrew, (lie brother of Simon 
(Peter), and probably the author of the narrative, St. John (.'5). "Pj”/■< 
Simon, to whom his brother communicates the extraordinary 


(|) John, i. 35, 36- 

t‘j) Supposing (as is the general opinion) that 
tliis term refers to the expiatory sacrifice of 
Chr»t, according to the analog) between the 
death of Jesus and the sacrificial victims, subse¬ 
quently developed by the apostles (and certainly 
the narrower sense maintained by Grot it is, and 
the modern learned writers (see Roseninullcr 
and hninoel in loc.) are by no means satisfac¬ 
tory \ to the hearers of John at this time such an 
allusion must have been as unintelligible as the 
intimations of Jesus about bis future sufferings 
to his disciples. Indeed, if understood by John 
hunself in its full sense, it is difficult to reconcile 
•i with the more imperfect views of the Messiah, 
evinced by his doubt during his imprisonment. 
I’o the Jews it: general il ran have conveyed no 
distinct meaning. That the Messiah wav to be 
blameless, wa. strictly aeeoidant with I heir no¬ 
tions, and “hi, taking n«ji> ‘■ins’' bore an Intel 
ligible Jew eh sense, but taking them away by 


his own sacrifice, was a purely Christian tenet, 
and but obscure!) and prophetically alluded to 
before the death ol f.liriid. How far the Jews 
bail an) notion of a sufiering Messiah (aflei- 
wards their great stumbling-block) is u most, 
obscure question 'ihe Chuldaic paraphrasl cer¬ 
tainly refers, bid in very vague and contradictory 
language (Isaiah, lii, 13. et seq.;, to the Mes¬ 
siah. See oil one side Schoetgen, llor. Ileb ii. 
181. and Dnitrius, dc Aurptp, in Meuscheu; on 
the other, Iloscmnuiler and Uescnius on Isaiah. 
The notion of the double Messiah, the suffering 
Messiah the son of Joseph, and the triumphant, 
the »on of David (ns in Pearson on the Creed, 
vnl. ii.), is of ino -,1 uncertain date and origin; 
bift nothing, in my opiiiimvrau lie more incre¬ 
dible than that it should have been derived, as 
bertholdt would imagine, from the Samaritan 
In lief, llerlholdt, c. !J5). 

John, i. 37 -4'J* 
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tidings, immediately follows, and on him Jesus bestows a new 
name, expressive of the firmness of his character. All these be¬ 
longed to the same village, Bethsaida, on the shore of the lake of 
Gennesareth. On the departure of Jesus, when he is returning to 
Galilee, he summons another, named Philip. Philip, like Andrew, 
hastens away to impart the tidings to Nathanael, not improbably 
conjectured to be the apostle Bartholomew (the son of Tolmai or 
Ptolemy), a man of blameless character, whose only doubt is, that 
the Messiah should come from a town of such proverbial disrepute 
as NdVarelh (1). But the doubts of Nathanael are removed by the 
preternatural knowledge displayed by Jesus of an incident which 
he could not have witnessed; and this fifth disciple, in like manner, 
does homage to the Messiah, under his titles “ the Son or God, the 
King of Israel.” Yet this proof of more than human knowledge, 
Jesus declares to be as nothing in comparison with the more 
striking signs of the Divine protection and favour, which he 
asserts, under the popular and significant image of the perpetual 
intervention of angels, that his chosen followers are hereafter to 
witness. 

J Jesus had now commenced liis career : disciples had attached 

'" ""'■r themselves to this new master, and his claim to a divine mission 
i i'jiImt. must necessarily be accompanied by the signs and wonders which 
were to ratify the appearance of the Messiah. Yet even his mira¬ 
culous powers had nothing of the imposing, the appalling, or 
public character, looked for, no doubt, by those who expected that 
the appeal would be made to their senses and their passions, to their 
terror and their hope, not to the more tranquil emotions of gratitude 
and love. But of this more hereafter, 
i .isi ,..i The fi rs t miracle of Jesus was the changing the water into wine, 

A.Hi'i'™, at the Vnarriage feast at Cana, in Galilee (2). This event, however, 
was not merely remarkable as being the first occasion for the dis¬ 
play of supernatural power, but as developing in some degree the 
primary principles of the new religious revelation. The attendance 
of Jesus at a marriage festival, his contributing to the festive hila¬ 
rity, more particularly his sanctioning the use of wine on such oc¬ 
casions, at once separated and set him apart from that sect with 
which he was most likely to be confounded. John, no doubt, passed 
with the vulgar for a stricter Essene, many of whom, it has been 
before said, observed the severest morality, and, in one great point, 
differed most widely from all their brethren. They disregarded the 
ceremonies of the law, even the solemn national festivals, and de¬ 
preciated sacrifices. Shut up, in short, in their own monastic esta¬ 
blishments, they had substituted observances of their own for those 
of the Mosaic institutes. In all these points. John, who no where 

[V John, li. 1 — 11 


1 ,' John, i. 4.i - Si 
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appears to have visited Jerusalem, at least after his assumption of 
the prophetic office (for his presence there would doubtless have 
excited much commotion), followed the Essenian practice. Like 
them he was severe, secluded, monastic, or rather eremitical in his 
habits and language. But among (he most marked peculiarities of 
the Essenian fraternity was their aversion to marriage. Though 
some of the less rigid of their communities submitted to this inevit¬ 
able evil, yet those who were of higher pretensions, and doubtless 
ofhigher estimation, maintained inviolable celibacy, and had fully 
imbibed that Oriental principle of asceticism, which proscribed all 
indulgence of the gross and material body, as interfering with the 
purity of the immaculate spirit. The perfect religious being was he 
who had receded to the utmost from all human passion ; who had 
withdrawn his senses from all intercourse with the material world, 
or rather had estranged his mind from all objects of sense, and had 
become absorbed in the silent and ecstatic contemplation of the 
Deity (1). This mysticism was the vital principle of the Essenian 
observances in Judeea, and of those of the Therapeutic, or Contem- 
plalisls, in Egypt, the lineal ancestors of the Christian monks and 
hermits. By giving public countenance to a marriage ceremony, 
still more by sanctioning the use of wine on such occasions (for 
wine was likewise proscribed by Essenian usage), Jesus thus, at the 
outset of his career, as he afterwards placed himself in direct oppo¬ 
sition to the other prevailing seels, so he had already receded from 
the practice of these recluse mystics, who formed the third, and 
though not in numbers, yet in character and influence, by no 
means unimportant religious party. 

Aflcr this event in Cana (2), Jesus, with his mother, his brethren, 
and some of his disciples, took up their abode, not in their native , ' aul,, 
town of Nazareth, but in the village of Capernaum (.1), wjiich was 
situated not far from the rising city of Tiberias, on the shore of the 
beautiful lake, the sea of Gennesarelh. It was called the Village of 
Comfort, or the Lovely Village, from a spring of delicious water, 
and became afterwards the chief residence of Jesus, and the great 
scene or his wonderful works (4). 

il)It limy he worth observing (for the con- (3) John, ii. l2- 
net-lion of Jesus with the Kssenes has been rather (4) Among the icinarkable and distinctive pe- 
a favourite theory) that hi., illustrations so per* culiaritios of the Gospel of St. John, is the much 
petuallv drawoi from the marriage rite, and from greater lenglh at which lie relates the events 
the vineyard, woffld lie in direct opposition to wliii Ii occurred during the earlier visits of Jesus 
Kssenian phraseology. All these passages were to Jerusalem, about which tlie other Evangelists 
peculiarly embarrassing to the Gnostic ascetics, are eilhr* entirely silent or extremely brief. I 
“ Noluit Marriott sub imagine Domini a nuptiis cannot help suspecting n very natural reason for 
redeunlis Christum cogitari “ dotestatorein imp- this fact, that John was the constant companion 
liarum,” lie rejected from his Gospel, Luke, xiv. of his Master during these journeys, and that the 
7—11. Nee the Gospel of Mareion by Hahn in other apostles were much less regular in tlleic 
Thilo. Cod. Apoc. Nov. Testam. p. 444. and attendance upon him during these more distant 
449. •excursions, especially at the earlier period. The 

(2) Maundrell places Cana north-west of Na- Gospel of St. John (some few passages omitted) 
rareth ; it was about a day’s journey from Ca- might be described as the arts of Jesus in Jorti- 
pernaum. Josephus (Do Vita NuA) marched all salein and its neighbourhood, 
night from Cana, and arrived at Tiberias in tbc 
morning. 
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Hr,..,.as- Tlio Passover approached (1), Ihe great festival (2) which as- 
rver, a. semjjicd not only from all parts of Palestine, but even from remoter 
regions, the more devout Jews, who at this period of the year con¬ 
stantly made tticir pilgrimage to the Holy City : regular caravans 
came from Babylonia and Egypt; and no doubt", as we shall explain 
hereafter, considerable numbers from Syria, Asia Minor, and the 
other provinces of the Roman empire. There can be no doubt that 
at least vague rumours of the extraordinary transactions which had 
already excited public attention towards Jesus of Nazareth, must 
have preceded his arrival at Jerusalem. The declaration of the 
Baptist,' however neither himself nor many of his immediate dis¬ 
ciples might attend the feast, could not but have transpired. Though 
the single miracle wrought at Cana might not have been distinctly 
reported at Jerusalem—though Ihe few disciples who may have fol¬ 
lowed him from Galilee, having there disseminated the intelligence 
of his conduct and actions, might have been lost in the rnullitude 
and confusion of the crowded city—though, on the other hand, the 
impressions thus made, would be still further counter-balanced by 
the general prejudice against Galilee, more especially against a 
•>« Galilean from Nazareth—still the son of Mary, even at his first ap- 
pearance in Jerusalem, seems to have been looked on with a kind 
of reverential awe. His actions were watched, and though both the 
ruling powers, and, as yet apparently, the leading Pharisees kept 
aloof, though he is neither molested by the jealousy of the latter, 
nor excites the alarm of the former, yet the mass of the people al¬ 
ready observed his words and his demeanour with anxious interest. 
The conduct of Jesus tended to keep up (his mysterious uncertainty 
so likely to work on the imagination of a people thus ripe for re¬ 
ligious excitement. He is said to have performed “ many miracles,” 
but thcse t , no doubt, were still of a private, secret, and unimposing 
character; and on all other points he maintains the utmost reserve, 
and avoids with the most jealous precaution any action or language 
which might directly commit him with the rulers or the people. 
ii„ tc„>. One act alone was public, commanding, and authoritative. The 
outer court or the Temple had become, particularly at the period 
of the greatest solemnity, a scene of profane disorder and confu¬ 
sion. As the Jews assembled from all quarters of the country, 
almost of the world, they were under the necessity of purchasing 
the victims for their offerings on the spot; and the riefti man who 
could afford a sheep or ae ox, or the poor who was content with 
the humbler oblation of a pair of doves, found the dealer at hand 
to supply his wants. The traders in sheep, cattle, and pigeons, had 
therefore been permitted to establish themselves within the pre- 

{1) John. H. 13. I in. nA.sr.viT, This is possible; Imt it nppt’ars to 

(2) Mirny writers suppose that about ball'a iiik tliul Ibcre is no e\irfenre whatever as to the 
)ear passed between the baptism of Jesus and length of the period. 
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riiicts or the Temple in Hie court of the Gentiles (1); and a line or 
shops (laberna;) ran along the outer wall or the inner court. Every 
Jew made an annual payment or a hair-shekel to the Temple; and 
as the treasury, according to ancient usage, only received the coin 
or Palestine (2), those who came from dislaul provinces were obli¬ 
ged to change their foreign money, the relative value or which was 
probably liable to considerable fluctuation. It is evident from the 
strong language of Jesus, that no! only a fair and honest, but even 
a questionable and extortionate traffic was conducted within the 
holy precincts. Nor is it impossible, that even in the TempUscourls 
trade might be carried on less connected with the religious cha¬ 
racter of the place. Throughout the East, the periodical assem¬ 
blages of the different tribes of the same descent at some central 
temple, is intimately connected with commercial views (3). The 
neighbourhood of the Holy Place is the great fair or exchange of 
the tribe or nation. Even to the present day, Mecca, at the time of 
the great concourse of worshippers at the tomb of the Prophet, is 
a mart for the most active traffic among the merchant pilgrims, 
who form the caravans from all quarters of the Mahometan 
world (4). 

We may conceive how the deep and awful stillness, which ought 
to have prevailed within the inner courts, dedicated to the adora¬ 
tion of the people—how the quiet prayer of the solitary worship¬ 
per, and the breathless silence of the multitude, while the priests 
were performing the more important ceremonies, cither offering 
the national sacrifice, or entering the Holy Place, must have been 
interrupted by the close neighbourhood of this disorderly market. 
How dissonant must have been the noises of the bleating sheep, 
the lowing cattle, the clamours and disputes, and all the tumult and 
confusion thus crowded into a space of no great extent. Jfo doubt 
the feelings of the more devout must long before have been shocked 
by this desecration of the holy precincts; and when Jesus com¬ 
manded the expulsion of all these traders out of (he court of the 
Temple, from the almost unresisting submission with which they 
abandoned their lucrative posts, at the command of one invested in 
no public authority, and who could have appeared to them no more 
than a simple Galilean peasant, it is clear that this assertion of the 
sanctity of the Temple must have been a popular act with the ma- 

{ t) John, ii. 14- 25- etc., (lie assis ar.-ri denarius and Roman coin were 

(2) According to Hug, “the ancient imposts usual. Matt. x. 29. Luke, xii. 6. Matt. xx. 2. 
which wore introduced before the Roman domi- Mark, xiv. 5. John, xii. 5. vi. 7. The more mo¬ 
nion were valued according to the Greek coinage; dern state taxes are likewise paid in the coin of 
<’.g. the taxes of the temple, Matt, xvii, 24- Jo- the nation which exercises at the time the grcnl- 
8cph. B. J. vii. 6- 6- The offerings were paid in «st authority. Matt. xxii. 19.Mark, xii. 15. Luke, 
these, Mark, xii. 42- Luke, xxi. 2. A payment xx. 24." Vol. i, p. 14. After all, however, some 
which proceeded from the Temple treasury, was of these words may be translations 
made according to the ancient national payment (3^ Ileeren, Idecu. passim, 

by weight, Matt. xxvi. 15. (This is very doubt- (4) Burckliardl, Travels in Arabia. 

/«! 1 Rut in common business, trade, wages, sale 
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jority of the worshippers (1). Though Jesus is said personally to 
have exerted himself, assisting with a light scourge probably in 
driving out the cattle, it is not likely that if he had slood alone, 
either the calm and commanding dignity of his manner, or even 
his appeal to Ihe authority of the Sacred Writings, which forbade 
the profanation of the Temple as a place of merchandise, would 
have overpowered the sullen obstinacy of men engaged in a gainful 
traffic, sanctioned by ancient usage. The same profound venera¬ 
tion for the Temple, which took such implacable offence at the 
subsequent language of Jesus, would look with unallayed admira¬ 
tion on the zeal for 4 ‘ the Father’s House,” which would not brook 
the intrusion of worldly pursuits, or profane noises within its hal¬ 
lowed gales. 

v: M . c . ta- Of itself, then, this act of Jesus might not amount to the assump- 
r ai!.lT'i,y l * on of authority over the Temple of God : it was, perhaps, no 
thia event, more than a courageous zealot for the law might have done (2); 
but combined with the former mysterious rumours about his cha¬ 
racter and his miraculous powers, it invested him at once in the 
awful character of one, in whose person might appear the long- 
desired, the long expected Messiah. The multitude eagerly throng 
around him, and demand some supernatural sign of his divine mis¬ 
sion. The establishment of the Law had been accompanied, accord¬ 
ing to the universal belief, with the most terrific demonstrations 
of Almighty power—the rocking of the earth, the blazing of the 
mountain. Would the restoration of the Theocracy in more ample 
power, and more enduring majesty, be unattended with the same 
appalling wonders? The splendid images in the highly figurative 
writings of the Prophets, the traditions, among the mass of the 
people equally authoritative, had prepared them to expect the 
coming ef the Messiah to be announced by the obedient elements. 
It would have been difficult, by the most signal convulsions of na¬ 
ture, to have come up to their high-wrought expectations. Private 
acts of benevolence to individuals, preternatural cures of diseases, 
or the restoration of disordered faculties, fell far beneath Ihe no¬ 
tions of men, blind, perhaps, to the moral beauty of such actions. 
They required public, if we may so speak, national miracles, and 
those of the most stupendous nature. To their demand, Jesus calmly 
answered by an obscure and somewhat oracular allusion to the 
remote event of his own resurrection, the one great “sign” of 
Christianity, to which it i£ remarkable that Christ constantly refers, 

(l) 1 think these considerations make it less rangementin one or other of the livangelists, my 
improbable that this event should have taken faith in the historical reality of the event would 
place on two separate occasions, and under siini-* not be in the least shaken. 

lar circumstances. The account of St. John places (2) Legally only ihe magistrate {i.r. the San- 
this incident at this period of our Lord's life; hedrin). or a Prophet, could rectify abuses in 
the other Evangelists during his last visit to Je- the Temple of ("iud. A Prophet must show his 
rusalent. I confess, indeed, for my own part, commission by some miracle nr prediction, (iro- 
tbat even if it Lean crroi m chronological ai- tins and Whitby. 
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when required to ratify his mission b; some public miracle (1). 

The gesture, by which he probably confined his meaning to the 
temple of his body, which though destroyed, was to be raised up 
again in three days, was seen, indeed, by his disciples, yet, even 
by them, but imperfectly understood ; by the people in general his 
language seemed plainly to imply the possible destruction of the 
Temple. An appalling thought, and feebly counterbalanced by the 
assertion of his power to rebuild it in three days! 

This misapprehended speech struck on the most sensitive chord 
in the high-strung religious temperament of the Jewisti,peopIe. 

Their national pride, their national existence, were identified with 
the inviolability of the Temple. Their passionate and zealous fana- Hwmicr 
ticism on this point can scarcely be understood but after the pro- Jews for 
found study of their history. In older limes, the sad and loathsome "" l) i' c c "' 
death of Antiochus Epiphanes, in more recent, the fate ofCrassus, 
perishing amid the thirsty sands of the desert, and of Pompey, 
with his headless trunk exposed to the outrages of the basest of 
mankind on the strand of Egypt, had been construed into manifest 
visitations of the Almighty, in revenge for the plunder and profa¬ 
nation of his Temple. Their later history is full of the same spirit; 
and even in the horrible scenes of the fatal siege by Titus, this in¬ 
delible passion survived all feelings of nature or of humanity : the 
fall of the Temple was like the bursting of the heart of the nation. 

From the period at which Tlerod the Great had begun to restore 
the dilapidated work of Zorobabel, forlv-six years had elapsed, and 
still the magnificence of the king, or the wealth and devotion of 
the principal among the people, had found some new work on 
which to expend those incalculable riches, which, from these 
sources, the tribute of the whole nation, and the donations of the 
pious, continued to pour into the Temple treasury. And this was 
the building of which Jesus, as he was understood, could calmly 
contemplate the fall, and daringly promise the immediate Restora¬ 
tion. To their indignant murmurs, Jesus, it should seem, made no ti,,-* 
reply. The explanation would, perhaps, have necessarily led to a 
more distinct prediction of his own death and resurrection, thans it 
was yet expedient to make, especially on so public a scene. But 
how deeply this mistaken speech sunk into the popular tnind, may 
be estimated, from its being adduced as the most serious charge 
against Jesus at his trial; and the bitterest scorn, with which he 
was followed to his crucifixion, exhausted itself in a fierce and sar¬ 
castic allusion to this supposed assertion of power. 

Still, although with the exasperated multitude the growing vener¬ 
ation of Jesus might be checked by this misapprehended speech, 
a more profound impression had been made among some of the 


1 ' 1 otnjnirv Matt. \u. 40- 
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more thinking part of the community. Already one, if not more 
members, of the Sanhedrin, began to look upon him with interest, 
perhaps with a secret inclination to espouse his doctrines. That 
one, named Nicodemus, determined to satisfy himself by a personal 
interview, as to the character and pretensions of the new Teach¬ 
er (1). Nicodemus had hitherto been connected with the Pharisaic 
parly, and he dreaded the jealousy of that powerful sect, who, 
though not yet in declared hostility against Jesus, watched, no 
doubt, his motions with secret aversion ; for they could not but 
perceive that he made no advances towards them, and treated with 
open disregard their minute and austere observance of the literal 
and traditionary law, their principles of separation from the “ un¬ 
clean ” part of Ihe community, and their distinctive dress and de¬ 
portment. The popular and accessible demeanour of Jesus showed 
at once that he had nothing in common with the spirit of this pre¬ 
dominant religious faction. Nicodemus, therefore, chooses the 
dead of the night to obtain his secret interview with Jesus; he sa¬ 
lutes him with a title, that of rabbi, assumed by none but those who 
were at once qualified and authorised to leach in public; and he 
recognises at once his divine mission, as avouched by his won¬ 
derful works. But, with astonishment almost overpowering, the 
Jewish ruler hears the explanation of the first principles of the new 
religion. When the heathen proselyte was admitted into Judaism, 
he was considered to be endowed with new life : he was separated 
from all bis former connections; he was born again to higher 
hopes, to more extended knowledge, to a more splendid destiny (1). 
But now, even Ihe Jew of the most unimpeachable descent from 
Abraham, the Jew of the highest estimation, so as to have been 
chosen into the court of Sanhedrin, and who had maintained the 
strictest obedience to the law, in order to become a member of the 
new community, required a change no loss complete. He was to 
pass through the ceremony emblematic of moral purification. To 
him, al's to the most unclean of strangers, baptism was to be the 
mark of his initiation into the new faith; and a secret internal trans¬ 
mutation was to take place by divine agency in his heart, which 
was to communicate a new principle of moral life. Without this, 
he could not attain to that which he had hitherto supposed cither 
the certain privilege of his Israelitish descent, or at least of his con 
seientious adherence to the law. Eternal life, Jesus declared, was 
to depend solely on the reception of the Son of God, who, he not 
obscurely intimated, had descended from heaven, was present in 
his person, and was not universally received, only from the want 

(1) John, iii. I 21. * Hus notion of a second moral lnrlli is by no 

(2) A pontile proselyted, anil a slave set free, means uncommon in the Last. The Sanscrit name 
I*- as n child new horn; he must know no more of a Brahmin is dwijj, the Iwiie horn. Bnpp. 
,.f his kindred. Maimonides. Light foot. Harm. Gloss Sanscr. 

\.y 
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or moral fitness to appreciate his character. This light was loo pure 
lobe admitted into the thick darkness which was brooding over the 
public mind, and rendered it impenetrable by the soft and quiet 
rays of the new doctrine. Jesus, in short, almost without disguise 
or reservation, announced himself to the wondering ruler as the 
Messiah, while, at the same time, lie enigmatically foretold his re¬ 
jection by the people. The age was not ripe for the exhibition of 
the Divine Goodness in his person ; it still yearned for a revelation 
of the terrible, destructive, revengeful Power of the Almighty- a 
national deity which should embody, as it were, the prevailing sen¬ 
timents of the nation. Nor came he to fulfil that impious expecta- 
lion of Jewish pride—the condemnation of the world, of all Gen¬ 
tile races, to the worst calamities, while on Israel alone his bless¬ 
ings were to be showered with exclusive bounty (I). He came as a 
common benefactor—as an universal Saviour—to the whole human 
race. Nicodemus, it should seem, left the presence of Jesus, if not 
a decided convert, yet impressed with still deeper reverence. 
Though never an avowed disciple, yet, with other members of the 
Sanhedrin, he was only restrained by his dread of the predominant 
party : more than once we find him seizing opportunities of show¬ 
ing his respect and attachment for the teacher, whose cause he had 
not courage openly to espouse ; and, perhaps, his secret influence, 
with that of others similarly disposed, may, for a time, have miti¬ 
gated or obstructed the more violent designs of the hostile party. 

Thus ended the first visit of Jesus to Jerusalem since his assump¬ 
tion of a public character. His influence had, in one class proba¬ 
bly, made considerable, though secret, progress; with others, a 
dark feeling of hostility had been more deeply rooted; while this 
very difference of sentiment was likely to increase the general sus¬ 
pense and interest, as to the future development of his Character. 
As yet, it should seem, unless in that most private interview with 
Nicodemus, he had not openly avowed his claim to the title*of the 
Messiah : an expression of St. John (2), “ he did not trust himself 
to them,” seems to imply the extreme caution and reserve which 
he maintained towards all the converts which he made during his 
present visit to Jerusalem. 


(l) Quae seqiymtur inde a vcrsiculo deciino 
sept imo proprie ad Judaeos specianl, et haud du- 
l»ie dicta sunt a Domino contra opinionem illain 
impinm et in genus hninanuin initpuui, cum ex- 
istiinarent Messiam non nisi Judaicutn populuin 
liberaturuui, reliquas vero gentes omnes suppli¬ 


ers atrocissimis affecturum, penituSque perdi- 
turum esse. Till nan. Mel. in Joan. p. 128- 

(2) Jofcn, ii. 24. tt/*? tctt/Tov ; 

he did not trust himself to them, he did not 
commit himself. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PUBLIC LIFE OF JESUS FROM THE FIRST TO THE SECOHB PASSOVER. 

On Ihc dispersion of the strangers from the metropolis, at the 
close of the Passover, Jesus, with his more immediate followers, 
passed & short time in Judaea, where such multitudes crowded to 
the baptism administered by his disciples, that the adherents of 
John began to find the concourse to their master somewhat dimi¬ 
nished. The Baptist had removed his station to the other side of the 
Jordan, and fixed himself by a stream, which afforded a plentiful 
supply of water, near tiie town of Salim, in Perma. The partisans 
of John, not it should seem without jealousy, began to dispute con¬ 
cerning the relative importance of the baptism of their master, and 
that of him whom they were disposed to consider his rival. But 
these unworthy feelings were strongly repressed by John. In terms 
still more emphatic he re-asserted his own secondary station : he 
was but the paranymph, the humble attendant on the bridegroom, 
Christ the bride-groom himself : his doctrine was that of earth, 
that of Christ was from heaven; in short, he openly announces 
Jesus as the Son of the Almighty Father, and as the author of ever¬ 
lasting life (I). 

The career of John was drawing to a close. His new station in 
l’eriea was within the dominions of Herod Anlipas. On the division 
of the Jewish kingdom at the death of Herod the Great, Galilee 
and l’eraia had formed the tetrarchale of Anlipas. Ilerod was en¬ 
gaged in a dangerous war with Aretas, king of Arabia Pc Inca, 
whose daughter he had married. But having formed an incestuous 
connection with the wife of his brother, Herod Philip, his Arabian 
queen indignantly fled to her father, who look up arms to revenge 
her wrongs against her guilty husband (2). JIow fur Herod could 
depend in this contest on the loyally of his subjects, was extremely 
doubtful. It is possible he might entertain hopes that the repudia¬ 
tion of a foreign alliance, ever hateful to the Jews, and the union 
with a branch of the Asmonean line (for Hcrodias was the daughter 
of Herod the Great, by Mariamne), might counterbalance in the 
popular estimation the injustice and criminality of his marriage 
with his brother’s wife (3). The influence of John (according to 
Josephus) was almost unlimited. The subjects, and even the sol- 

(1) John, iii. 22. 36- with that of Josephus. Josephus traces the perse- 

(U) Lukt*, iii. 19. Matt. xiv. 3. 5. Mark, vi. ration of the Baptist to Herod's dread of popular 
17 . 20- tumult and insurrection, without incut inning the 

(3) This natural view of thesubject appears to real cause of that dread, which we find in the 
nje to harmonise the accounts in the gospel, l-’sangelic narrative. 
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diery, of the lelrarch crowded wilh devout submission around the 
Prophet. On his decision might depend the wavering loyalty of the 
whole province. But John denounced with open indignation the 
royal incest, and declared the marriage wilh a brother’s wife to be 
a flagrant violation of Ihe law. Herod, before long, ordered him to 
be seized and imprisoned in the strong fortress of Machaerus, on 
the remote border of his transjordanic territory. 

Jesus, in the mean time, apprehensive of the awakening jealousy 
of the Pharisees, whom his increasing success inflamed to more 
avowed animosity, Jeft the borders of Judrna, and procecded»on his 
return to Galilee (1). The nearer road lay through the province of Jesus pass- 
Samaria (2). The mutual hatred between the Jews and Samaritans, 
ever since the secession of Sanballat, had kept the two races not "„Miiii y 
merely distinct, but opposed to each other with the most fanatical •iihI Sama- 
hostility. This animosity, instead of being allayed by lime, had but 
grown the more inveterate, and had recently been embittered by 
acts, according to Josephus, of wanton and unprovoked outrage on 
the part of the Samaritans. During the administration ofCoponius, 
certain of this hateful race, early in the morning on one of the days 
of the passover, had stolen into the temple at Jerusalem, and de¬ 
filed the porticoes and courts by strewing them with dead men’s 
bones— an abomination the most offensive to the Jewish principles 
of cleanliness and sanctity (3). Still later, they had frequently taken 
advantage of the position in which their district lay, directly 
between Judaia and Galilee, to interrupt the concourse of the reli¬ 
gious Galileans to the capital ( 4 ). Jealous that such multitudes 
should pass their sacred mountain, Gcrizim, to worship in the 
temple at Jerusalem, they often waylaid the incautious pilgrim, and 
Urns the nearest road to Jerusalem had become extremely insecure. 

Our history will show how calmly Jesus ever pursued hjp course 
through these conflicting elements of society, gently endeavoured 
to allay the implacable schism, and set the example of that mild and 
tolerant spirit, so beautifully embodied in his precepts. He passed 
on in quiet security through the dangerous district, and it is re¬ 
markable that here, safe from Ihe suspicious vigilance of the Pha¬ 
risaic parly, among these proscribed aliens from the hopes of Israel, 
he more distinctly and publicly than he had hitherto done, avowed 
his title as the Messiah, and developed that leading characteristic 
of his religifln, the abolition of all local and national deities, and 
the promulgation of one comprehensive»faith, in which the great 
Eternal Spirit was to be worshipped by all mankind in “ spirit and 
in truth.” 

There was a well (5) near the gtpes of Sichem, a name which by 

(1) Matt. iv. 12.; Mark, i. 14.; I.uke, iv. 14. (5) Tradition still points to tliis well, about i 

(2) John, iv. 1. 32. mile distant from the walls of Sichar, which 

(3) Hist, of the Jews, ii. 15*. JUaundrell supposes to have extended farther. A 

(4'i Ibid. Iftfl. ehiircli was built over if by the Kmpress Helena, 
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the Jews had been long perverted into the opprobrious term Sich- 
ar (l). This spot, according to immemorial tradition, the patriarch 
Jacob had purchased, and here were laid the bones of Joseph, his 
elder son, to whose descendant, Ephraim, this district had been 
assigned. Sichem lay in a valley between the two famous moun¬ 
tains Ebal and Gerizim, on which the law was read, and ratified by 
the acclamations of the assembled tribes; and on the latter height 
stood the rival temple of the Samaritans, which had so long afflicted 
the more zealous Jews by its daring opposition to the one chosen 
sanctuary on mount Moriah. The well bore the name of the pa¬ 
triarch ; and while his disciples entered the town to purchase pro¬ 
visions (2), a traffic from which probably few, except the disciples 
of Christ, would not have abstained (3), except in extreme neces¬ 
sity, Jesus reposed by its margin. It was the sultry hour of noon, 
about twelve o’clock (4), when a woman, as is the general usage in 
the East, where the females commonly resort to the wells or tanks 
to obtain w'ater for all domestic uses, approached the well. Jesus, 
whom she knew not to be her countryman, either from his dress, 
or perhaps his dialect or pronunciation, in which the inhabitants of 
the Ephraimilish district of Samaria differed both from the Jews and 
Galileans, to her astonishment, asked her for water to quench his 
thirst. For in general the lip of a Jew, especially a Pharisaic Jew, 
would have shrunk in disgust from the purest element in a vessel 
defiled by the hand of a Samaritan. Drawing, as usual, his simili¬ 
tudes from the present circumstances, Jesus excites the wonder of 
the woman by speaking of living waters at his command, waters 
which were to nourish the soul for everlasting life : he increases 
her awe by allusions which show more than mortal knowledge of 
her own private history (she was living in concubinage, having 
been married to five husbands), and at length clearly announces 
that the local worship, both on Gerizim and at Jerusalem, was to 
give place to a more sublime and comprehensive faith. The asto¬ 
nished woman confesses her belief that, on the coming of the Mes¬ 
siah, truttis equally wonderful may be announced. Jesus, for the 
first time, distinctly and unequivocally declares himself to be the 
Messiah (5). On the return of the disciples from the town, their 

liut it is now entirely destroyed. “It is dug in Trained, even from this permitted intercourse, 
a firm rock, and contains about three yards in unless in cases of absolute necessity, 
diameter, and thirty-five in depth, five of which (4) This is the usual opinion. Dr. Townson, 
we found full of water.” Maundrcll, p. 62. in his ingenious argument to prove that the 

(|) From a Hebrew word meaning’a “ lie ” or hours of John are not Roman or Jewish but 
an ‘'idol." The name had rio doubt grown into Asiatic, adduces this passage, as in his favour, 
common use, as it could not be meant hy the the evening being the usual time al which the 
evangelists in an offensive sense. women resort to the wells. On the other hand it 

(2) According to the traditions they might is observed that noon was the usual time of 
buy of them, use their labour, or say amen to dinner among the Jews, and the disciples pro- 
their benedictions (Bcracoth, i. 8-), lodge i.. bahly entered the town for provisions for that 
their towns, hut not receive any gift or kindness meal. 

from 1 hem. Buxtorf, Lex Talm. 1370* Light foot ( 5 ) Leclerc observes that Jesus spoke with 

in loc. . more freedom to the woman of Samaria, as he 

f8) Probably the more rigid would have re- had no fear of sedition, or violent attempts to 

make him a king. On John, iv. 26. 
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Jewish prejudices are immediately betrayed at beholding their 
master thus familiarly conversing with a woman of the hateful race: 
on the other hand the intelligence of the woman runs rapidly 
through the town, and the Samaritans crowd forth in eager inte¬ 
rest to behold and listen to (he extraordinary teacher. 

The nature and origin of the Samaritan belief in the Messiah is Samaritan 
even a more obscure question than that of the Jews (1). That be- *«mm‘ 
lief was evidently more clear and defined than the vague expecta- 
tion which prevailed throughout the East, still it was probably, 
like that of the Jews, by no means distinct or dciinite. It is gene¬ 
rally supposed that the Samaritans, admitting only the law, must 
have rested their hope solely on some ambiguous or latent predic¬ 
tion in the books of Moses, who had foretold the coming of another 
and a mightier prophet than himself. But though the Samaritans 
may not have admitted the authority of the prqphets as equal to that 
of the law; though they had not installed them in the regular and 
canonised code of their sacred books, it does not follow that they 
were unacquainted with them, or that they did not listen with de¬ 
vout belief to the more general promises, which by no means li¬ 
mited the benefits of the Messiah’s coming to the local sanctuary 
of Jerusalem, or lo the line of the Jewish kings. There appear 
some faint traces of a belief in the descent of the Messiah from the 
line of Joseph, of which, as belonging to the tribe of Ephraim, the 
Sainarilans seem lo have considered themselves the representa¬ 
tives (2). Nor is it improbable, from the subsequent rapid progress 
of the doctrines of Simon Magus, which were deeply impregnated 
with Orientalism (3), that the Samaritan notion of the Messiah had 
already a strong Magian or Babylonian tendency. On the other 
hand, if their expectations rested on less definite grounds, the Sa¬ 
maritans were unenslaved by many of those fatal prejudices of the 
Jews, which so completely temporalised their notions of the Mes¬ 
siah, and were free from that rigid and exclusive pride which so 
jealously appropriated the divine promises. If the Samaritans could 
not pretend to an equal share in the splendid anticipations of the 


(l) Bcrtholdl, eh. vii. which contains* extracts* 
from the celebrated .Samaritan letters, ancl refe¬ 
rences to the modern writers who have translated 
them, and discussed their purport. Qu;u vero 
fuerit spei Mcssian^ ratio neque ex hoc loco, tie- 
que ex ullo alio atiliquiorc monumento accura- 
tius intelligi potest, et ex recentiorum deiuum 
Samaritannrmn epistolis innoluit. Atque his tes- 
tibus prophetam quemdum illuslreiu venturum 
esse sperant, cui ohservatnri sint populi ac cre- 
dituri in ilium, ct in legem et in moutein Uari- 
xiin, qui fidem Rlosaicam eveeturus sit, luberna- 
culum restituturus in monte (iariziui, populum 
suiitn beaturus, poslea morilurus et sepeliendus 
opud Josephum (/. c. in tribu Ephraim). Quo 
tempore venturus sit, id neniini prater Deum 
‘‘Ognitum esse. Gesenius in this note to the cu¬ 
rious Samaritan poems which he has published, 

1. 


(p. 75.) proceed.-, to say that his name is to be 
“ Ilasch-hab or Ual-hah, which he translates con- 
versor (converter) as converting the people to a 
higher state of religion. The Messiah Ben Joseph 
of the Rabbins, he observes, is of u much later 
date. Quotations concerning the later may be 
found in Eiseumciiger, ii. 720. 

(!2) We Hill waul a complete and critical edi¬ 
tion of the Samaritan chronicle (the Liber Jusua*), 
which may throw light on the character and 
tenets of this remarkable branch of the Jewish 
nation. Though in its present form a compara¬ 
tively modern compilation, it appears to me, 
lrom the fragments hitherto edited, to contain 
manifest vestiges of very ancient tradition. i»ee 
an abstract al the end of Hettinger's Disser 
tationes anti Moriniau.c. 

(3) Mosheim, ii. to. 
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ancient prophets, they were safer from their mis-inlcrprelation. 
They had no visions of universal dominion; they looked not to Sa¬ 
maria or Sichem to become the metropolis of some mighty empire. 
They had some legend of the return of Moses to discover the sacred 
vessels concealed near mount Gerizim (1), but they did not ex¬ 
pect to see the banner raised, and the conqueror go forth to beat 
the nations to the earth and prostrate mankind before their re¬ 
established theocracy. They might even be more inclined to re¬ 
cognise the Messiah in the person of a purely religious reformer, 
on account of the overbearing confidence with which the rival 
people announced their hour of triumph, when the Great King 
should erect his throne on Sion, and punish all the enemies of the 
chosen race, among whom the “foolish people,” as they were 
called, “ who dwelt at Sichem ;.2),” would not be the last to incur 
the terrible vengeance. A Messiah who would disappoint the insult¬ 
ing hopes of the Jews would, for that very reason, be more accept¬ 
able to the Samaritans. 

.Mmuii in The Samaritan commonwealth was governed, under the Roman 
s.i.i., supremacy, by a council or sanhedrin : but this body had not as¬ 
sumed the pretensions of a divinely inspired hierarchy; nor had 
they a jealous and domineering sect, like that of the Pharisees, in 
possession of the public instruction, and watching every new teacher 
who did not wear the garb, or speak the Shibboleth of their fac¬ 
tion, as guilty of an invasion of their peculiar province. But, from 
whatever cause, the reception of Jesus among the Samaritans, was 
strongly contrasted with that among the Jews. They listened with 
reverence, and entreated him to take up his permanent abode within 
their province; and many among them distinctly acknowledged 
him as the Messiah and Saviour of the world. 

Still a residence, longer than was necessary in the infected air, 
as the Jews would suppose it, of Samaria, would have strengthened 
the growing hostility of the ruling powers, and of the prevailing 
sect among the Jews. After two days, therefore, Jesus proceeded on 
his journey, re-entered Galilee, and publicly assumed, in that pro- 
srr..„rf vince, his office as the teacher of a new religion. The report of a 
in secon <j, and more extraordinary miracle than that before performed 
■Mum. in the town of Cana, tended to establish the fame of his actions in 
Jerusalem, which had been disseminated by those Galileans who 
bad returned more quickly from the passover, and Ifiad excited a 
general interest to beheld the person of whom such wonderful 
rumours were spread abroad (3). The nature of the miracle, the 
healing a youth who lay sick at Capernaum, about twenty-five 

(Ii Hist. of the Jews, ii. ltiO- * that foolish people that dwell at Subein. Kc- 

( 2 ) There he two manner of nations which my rlosmst. I. 25, 2(». 
heart nhhorreth, amt the third is no nation. (3) Matt. iv. |3. 17.; Mark, i. 14, 15.; Luke, 
They that sit upon the mountain of Samaria, iv. 14, 15.. John, i>. 43—45. 
and they that dwell among the Philistines, anil 
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miles distant from Cana, where he then was; the station of the fa¬ 
ther, at whose entreaty he restored the son to health (he was pro¬ 
bably on the household establishment of Herod), could not fail to 
raise the expectation to a higher pitch, and to prepare the inhabi¬ 
tants of Galilee to listen with eager deference to the new doc¬ 
trines (1). 

One place alone received the son of Mary with cold an inhospil- Nazareth. 
able unconcern, and rejected his claims with indignant violence — 
his native town of Nazareth. The history of this transaction is sin- 
gularly true to human nature 1 2). Where Jesus was unkno^o, the 
awe-struck imagination of the people, excited by the fame of his 
wonderful works, beheld him already arrayed in the sanctity of a 
prophetical, if no! of a divine, mission. Nothing intruded on their 
thoughts to disturb (heir reverence for the commanding gentleness 
of his demeanour, the authoritative persuasiveness of his language, 
the holiness of his conduct, the celebrity of his miracles : he ap¬ 
peared before them in the pure and unmingled dignity of his public 
character, but the inhabitants of Nazareth had to struggle with 
old impressions, and to exalt their former familiarity into a feeling 
of deference or veneration. In Nazareth he had been seen from his 
childhood; and though gentle, blameless, popular, nothing had 
occurred, up to the period of his manhood, to place him so much 
above the ordinary level of mankind. His father's humble station 
and employment had, if we may so speak, still farther undignified 
the person of Jesus to the mind of his fellow-townsmen. In Naza¬ 
reth Jesus was still “ the carpenter’s son.” We think, likewise, 
that we discover in ttie language of the Nazarenes something of 
local jealousy against the more favoured town of Capernaum. If 
Jesus intended to assume a public and distinguished character, 
why had not his native place the fame of his splendid worlds? why 
was Capernaum honoured, as the residence of the new prophet, 
rather than the city in which he had dwelt from his youth? 

It was in the synagogue of Nazareth, where Jesus had hilhlerto in - 
been a humble and devout listener, that he stood up in the cha- 
racier of a Teacher. According to the usage, the chazan or minister 
of the synagogue (3), whose office it was to deliver the volume of 
the law or the prophets appointed to be read to the person to 
whom that function had fallen, or who might have received per¬ 
mission front the rulers of the synagogue to address the congre¬ 
gation, gave it into the hands of Jesus. Jesus opened on the passage 
in the beginning of the 16th chapter of Isaiah (4), by universal 

(1) John, iv. 46—54. ether day by less than three. The prophets were 

(2) Luke, iv. 16—30. There appears to be an r^ad by any one; in general one of the former 
allusion (John, iv. 44.) to this incident, which readers, whom the minister might summon to 
may have taken place before the second miracle, the office. 

(3) It is said that on the Sabbath the law was (4) It is of some importance to the chronolng 
read in succession by seven persons — a priest, a of the life of Christ, to ascertain whether this jm 
I nvite, and five Israelites—and never on any rioche or portion was that appointed in the or 
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consent applied to (he corning of the Messiah, and under its beau¬ 
tiful images describing with the most perfect truth the character 
of the new religion. It spoke of good tidings to the poor, of con¬ 
solation in every sorrow, of deliverance from every affliction :— 
“ He hath anointed me to preach the Gospel to the poor; he hath 
sent me to heal the broken hearted; to preach deliverance to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to the blind; to set at liberty them 
that are bound.” It went on, as it were, to announce the instant 
fulfilment of the prediction, in the commencement of the “ accep¬ 
table, year of the Lord;” but before it came to the next clause, 
which harmonised ill with the benign character of the new faith, 
and spoke of “ the day of vengeance,” he broke oil and closed the 
book. He proceeded, probably at some length, to declare the im¬ 
mediate approach of these times of wisdom and peace. 

The whole assembly was in a stale of pleasing astonishment at 
the ease of his delivery, and the sweet copiousness of his language; 
they could scarcely believe that it was the youth whom they had 
so often seen, the son of a humble father, in their streets, and who 
had enjoyed no advantages of learned education. Some of them, 
probably either by their countenance, or tone, or gesture, ex¬ 
pressed their incredulity, or even their contempt, for Joseph’s 
son; for Jesus at once declared his intention of performing no 
miracle to satisfy the doubts of his unbelieving countrymen:— 
“No prophet is received with honour in bis own country.” This 
avowed preference of other places before the dwelling of his youth; 
this refusal to grant to Nazareth any share in the fame of his 
extraordinary works, embittered perhaps by the suspicion that the 
general prejudice against their town might be strengthened, at 
least not discountenanced, as it might have been, by the residence 
of so distinguished a citizen within their walls—the reproof so 
obviously concealed in the words and conduct of Jesus, mingled 
no doubt with other fanatical motives, wrought the whole assembly 
v,oil-ini- to such a pilch of frenzy, that they expelled Jesus from the syna- 
N«»n'iw S°8 UC - Nazareth lies in a valley, from which a hill immediately 
rises; they hurried him up the slope, and were preparing to cast 
him down from the abrupt cliff on the other side, when they found 
that the intended victim of their wrath had disappeared. 

. Jesus retired to Capernaum, which from this time became, as 
■•»““* lW it were, his head-quarters (1). This place was admirably situated 
Mllt'IH'C of for his purpose, both from the facility of communication, as well 
• w by land as by the lake, with many considerable and flourishing 
towns, and of escape into a more secure region, in case of any 

rimary course of reading, or one selected by lews. According to that, the 16th chapter of 
Jesus. But we cannot decide this with any cer- Isaiah would have been read about the end of 
tuiuty ; nor is it clear that the distribution of the August. Macknight and some other harmonists 
lessons, according to the ritual of that period, lay much stress on this pom*, 
was the same with the present liturgy of the '|) I.nkc, iv. 31 , 32. 
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threatened persecution. It lay towards the northern extremity of 
the lake or sea of Gennesareth (1). On the land side it was a centre 
from which the circuit of both Upper and Lower Galilee might 
begin. The countless barks of the fishermen employed upon the 
lake, many of whom became his earliest adherents, could transport 
him with the utmost ease to any of the cities on the western bank 
while, if danger approached from Herod or the ruling powers of 
Galilee, he had but to cross to the opposite shore, the territory, 
at least at the commencement of his career, of Philip, the most 
just and popular of the sons of Herod, and which on his* death 
reverted to the Roman government. Nor was it an unfavourable 
circumstance, that he had most likely secured the powerful pro¬ 
tection of the officer attached to the court of Herod, whose son he 
had healed, and who probably resided at Capernaum. 

The first act of his public career was the permanent attachment *,,,,., 1 ,., 
to his person, and the investing in the delegated authority of 
teachers of the new religion, four out of the twelve who afterwards 
became the apostles. Andrew and Peter were originally of Beth- 
saida, at the north eastern extremity of the lake, but the residence 
of Peter appears to have been at Capernaum. James and John were 
brothers, the sons of Zebcdee(2J. All these men had united them¬ 
selves to Jesus, immediately after his baptism; the latter, if not all, 
had probably attended upon him during the festival in Jerusalem, 
but had returned to their usual avocations. Jesus saw them on the 
shore of the lake,—two of them were actually employed in fishing, 
the others at a little distance were mending their nets. At the 
well-known voice of their master, confirmed by the sign of the 
miraculous draught of fishes (3), which impressed Peter with so 
much awe, that he thought himself unworthy of standing in the 
presence of so wonderful a Being, they left their ships and followed 
him into the town; and though they appear to have resumed their 
humble occupations, on which, no doubt, their livelihood depended, 
it should seem that from this time (hey might be considered as (he 
regular attendants of Jesus. 

The reception of Jesus in the synagogue of Capernaum was very j,.„„ 
different from that which he encountered in Nazareth. He was 
heard on the regular day of leaching, the Sabbath, not only un- 
disturbed, byt with increasing reverence and awe (4). And, indeed, 
if the inhabitants of Nazareth were offended, and the Galileans in 
general astonished at the appearance of*the humble Jesus in the 
character of a public teacher, the lone and language which he 
assumed was not likely to allay their wonder. The remarkable 


(1) This is the usual position of Capernaum, (2) .Malt, iv. 22., Mark, i. 17*— 20.. I.uhe, v 
but it rests ou very uncertain grounds, and some 1 — It. 

circumstances would induce me to adopt Light- (3; This supposrs, as is most probable, that 
foot’s opinion, that it was much nearer to the Luke, v. I—11. refers to the same transaction, 
on them end of the lake. (4) Luke, iv. 31—38.; Mark, i 21, 22. 
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expression, “ he speaks as one having authority and not as the 
scribes,” seems to imply more than the extraordinary power and 
persuasiveness of his language. 

in, n.iwir The ordinary instructors of the people, whether under the name 
Viirrir- of scribes, lawyers, or rabbis, rested their whole claim to the public 
attention on the established sacred writings. They were the con- 

KjibbiM. servators, and perhaps personally ordained interpreters of the 
Jaw, with its equally sacred traditionary comment; but they pre¬ 
tended to no authority, not originally derived from these sources. 
Theydid not stand forward as legislators, but as accredited expo¬ 
sitors of the law; not as men directly inspired from on high, but 
as men who, by profound study and intercourse with the older 
wise men, were best enabled to decide on the dark, or latent, or 
ambiguous sense of the inspired writings ; or who had received, in 
regular descent, the more ancient Cabala, the accredited tradition. 
Although, therefore, they had completely enslaved the public 
inind, which reverenced the sayings of the masters or rabbis equally 
with the original text of Moses and the prophets; though it is 
quite clear that the spiritual rabbinical dominion, which at a later 
period established so arbitrary a despotism over the understanding 
of the people, was already deeply rooted, still the basis of their 
supremacy rested on the popular reverence for (he sacred writings. 
“ it is written,” was the sanction of all the rabbinical decrees, 
however those decrees might misinterpret ttie real meaning of the 
law, or “add burdens to the neck of the people,” by no means 
intended by the wise and humane lawgiver. 

Jesus came forth as a public teacher in a new and opposite 
character. His authority rested on no previous revelation, except¬ 
ing as far as his divine commission had been foreshown in the law 
and the prophets. He prefaced his addresses with the unusual 
formulary, “ I say unto you.” Perpetually displaying the most 
intimate familiarity with the Sacred Writings, instantly silencing 
or baffling his adversaries by adducing, with the utmost readiness 
and address, texts of the law and the prophets according to the 
accredited interpretation, yet his ordinary language evidently as¬ 
sumed a higher tone. He was (he direct, immediate representative 
of the wisdom of the Almighty Father; he appeared as equal, as 
superior, to Moses; as the author of a new revelation, which, 
although it was not to destroy the law, was in a certain sense to 
supersede it, by the introduction of a new and original faith. Hence 
the implacable hostility manifested against Jesus, not merely by 
the fierce, the fanatical, the violent, or the licentious, by all who 
might take_offence at the purify and gentleness of his precepts, 
but by the better and more educated among the people, the scribes, 
the lawyers, the pharisees. Jesus at once assumed a superiority 
not merely over these teachers of the law, this acknowledged 
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religious aristocracy, whose reputation, whose interests, and whose 
pride were deeply pledged to the maintenance of the existing 
system, but he set himself above those inspired teachers, of whom 
the rabbis were but the interpreters. Christ uttered commandments 
which had neither been registered on the tablets of stone, nor de¬ 
fined in the more minute enactments in the book of Leviticus. He 
superseded at once by his simple word all that they had painfully 
learned, and regularly taught as the eternal, irrepcalable word of 
God, perfect, complete, enduring no addition. Hence their per- 
petual endeavours to commit Jesus with the multitude, n% dispa- .."’“i.*- 
raging or infringing the ordinances of Moses; endeavours which 
were perpetually baffled on his part, by his cautious compliance 
with the more important observances, and, notwithstanding the 
general bearing of his teaching towards the development of a higher 
and independent doctrine (1), his uniform respect for the letter as 
well as the spirit of the Mosaic institutes. Hut as the strength of 
the rabbinical hierarchy lay in the passionate jealousy of the people 
about the law, they never abandoned the hope of convicting Jesus 
on this ground, notwithstanding his extraordinary works, as a false 
pretender to the character of the Messiah. At all events they saw 
clearly that it was a struggle for the life and death of (heir autho¬ 
rity. Jesus once acknowledged as the Christ, the whole fabric T>r 
their power and influence fell at once. The traditions, the Law 
itself, the skill of the scribe, the sublilly of the lawyer, the pro¬ 
found study of (he rabbi, or the teacher in the synagogue and in 
the school, became obsolete; and the pride of superior wisdom, the 
long-enjoyed deference, the blind obedience with which the people 
had listened to their decrees, were gone by^ir ever. The whole 
hierarchy were to cede at once their rank and estimation to an 
humble and uninstructed peasant from Galilee, a regioy scorned 
by the better educated for its rudeness and ignorance (2), and from 
Nazareth, the most despised town in the despised province. Against 
such deep and rooted motives for animosity, which combined and 
knit together every feeling of pride, passion, habit, and interest, 
the simple and engaging demeanour of the Teacher, the beauty of 
the precepts, their general harmony with the spirit, however they 
might expand the letter of the law, the charities they breathed, 
the holiness they inculcated, the aptitude and imaginative felicity 
of the parables under which they were couched, the hopes they 
excited, the fears they allayed, the blessings and consolations they 


^1) Compare the whole of the Sermon on the 
Mount, especially Matt. v. '20—45.—the parables 
of the leaven ana the grain of mustard seed—tin* 
frequent in .imation.s of the comprehensiveness 
of the “ kingdom of God," as contrasted with 
the Jewish theocracy. 

(2) See the Compendium of the Talmud by 
r«i«nrr of lit rim, intended as a kind of pn fac* 


to nn edition ami translation of the whole lalinti 
diral books, the i urious passage (p. 60.) from the 
Kruhiii, in whieh the Jews and Galileans are 
eon trusted. The Gulil did not preserve th. 
pure speech, therefi * did nut pre:>« rve pun 
doctrine—the Guide: s h,id no tear her. then 
fort* iu»doctrine—tin ialile.ins did nH open tin 
hook, therefore tlr-v li id no do. tin.•, 
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promised, all which makes Ihc discourses of Jesus so confessedly 
superior to human morality, made little impression on this class, 
who in some respects, as the most intellectual, might be considered 
as in the highest stale or advancement, and therefore most likely 
to understand the real spirit of the new religion. The authority 
of Jesus could not coexist with that of the Scribes and Pharisees; 
and this was the great principle of the fierce opposition and jealous 
hostility, with which he was in general encountered by the best 
instructed teachers of the people. 

In Gepernaum, however, no resistance seems to have been made 
to his success : the synagogue was open to him on every Sabbath ; 
and wonderful cures, that of a demoniac in the synagogue itself, 
that of Simon’s wife’s mother, and of many others within the same 
town, established and strengthened his growing influence (1). From 
Capernaum he set forth to make a regular progress through the 
PrnTrss whole populous province of Galilee, which was crowded, if we are 
('‘S' 1 l<> rt;cc * vc ihc account of Josephus, with flourishing towns and 
cities, beyond almost any other region of the world (2). According 
to the statements of this author, the number of towns, and the popu¬ 
lation of Galilee, in a district of between fifty and sixty miles in 
' n!"'"',? length, and between sixty and seventy in breadth, was no less Ilian 
iiaiiit". 204 cities and villages, the least of which contained 15,000souls (3). 
Reckoning nothing for smaller communities, and supposing each 
town and village to include the adjacent district, so as to allow of 
no scattered inhabitants in the country, the population of the pro¬ 
vince would amount to 3,060,000; of these, probably, much the 
larger proportion were of Jewish descent, and spoke a harsher 
dialect of the Arama£, than that which prevailed in Judaea, though 
in many of the chief cities there was a considerable number of 
Syrian Greeks and of other foreign races (4). Each of these towns 
had one or more synagogues, in which the people met for the 
ordinary purposes of worship, while the more religious attended 
regularly at the festivals in Jerusalem. The province of Galilee with 
n. 10,1 Persia formed the telrarchate of Herod Anlipas, who, till his in— 
Antijias. ecstuous marriage, had treated the Baptist with respect, if not with 
deference, and does not appear at first to have interfered with the 
proceedings of Jesus. Though at one lime decidedly hostile, he 
appears neither to have been very active in his opposition, nor to 
have entertained any deep or violent animosity against the person 
of Jesus, even at the time ot his final trial. No doubt Jerusalem and 

(0 Murk, t. 23— 28 * ; luike, »v. 33—37.; Josephus states of Tiberias in particular, that 
Mutt. viii. 14, 15.; Mark, i. 29 — 31. ; I.ukc, iv. it was inhabited by many strangers ; Scythopoli* 
28—39 •was almost a Greek city. In C.itsarea, and many 

(2) Mutt. iv. 23—25. ; Murk., i 32 — 39 , of the other towns, the, most dreadful conflicts 
l ake, iv. 40—44. took place, at the commencement of the war, 

(3^ Joscpbi Vita, ch. xlv. B. .1. 111 —111. 2. between the two races. Hist, of the Jews, ii. 

(4) According to Strabo, Galilee was full of 231—23R. 

Egyptians Arabians and Phtvmrinns lib xvi 
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its adjacent province were the centre and stronghold of Jewish 
religious and political enthusiasm; the pulse beat stronger about 
the heart than at the extremities. Nor, whatever personal appre¬ 
hensions Herod might have entertained of an aspirant to the name 
of the Messiah, whom he might suspect of temporal ambition, was 
he likely lobe actuated by the same jealousy, as the Jewish San¬ 
hedrin, of a teacher, who confined himself to religious instruc¬ 
tion (1 ). His power rested on force, not on opinion; on the strength 
of his guards and the protection of Rome, not on the respect which 
belonged to the half religious, half political pre-emineneC of the 
rulers in Jerusalem. That which made Jesus the more odious to 
the native government in Judaea, his disappointment of their hopes 
of a temporal Messiah, and his announcement of a revolution 
purely moral and religious, would allay the fears and secure Hie 
indifference of Herod; to him Christianity,*however imperfectly 
understood, would appear less dangerous than fanatical Judaism. 

Tim Pharisees were in considerable numbers, and possessed much 
influence over the minds of the Galileans (2); but it was in Judiea 
that this overwhelming faction completely predominated, and swayed 
the public opinion with irresistible power. Hence the unobstructed 
success of Jesus in this remoter region of the Holy Land, and the 
w isdom of selecting that part of the country where, for a time at 
least, he might hope to pursue unmolested his career of blessing. 
During this first progress he seems to hove passed from town to j,»„, 
town uninterrupted, if not cordially welcomed. Either astonish- '“Xt",! 
ment, or prudent caution, which dreaded to offend his numerous 's' 1 
followers; or the better feeling which had not yet given place to the 
fiercer passions; or a vague hope that he might yet assume all that 
they thought wanting to the character or the Messiah, not only 
attracted around him the population of the towns through \fhich he 
passed, but as he approached the borders, the inhabitants of Deca- 
polis (the district beyond the Jordan), of Judaea, and evert of 
Jerusalem, and the remoter parts of Ponca, thronged to profit both 
by his teaching, and by the wonderful cures which were wrought 
on all who were afflicted by the prevalent diseases of the country (.'$). 

How singular the contrast (familiarity with its circumstances, or 
deep and early reverence, prevent us from appreciating it justly) 
between the peaceful progress of the Son of Man, on the one iiand 
healing maladies, relieving afflictions, respiring their senses to the 
dumb or blind; on the other gently instilling into the minds of the 
people those pure, and humane, and gentle principles of moral 

goodness, to which the wisdom of ages has been able to add nothing; 

• 

'l'< Tli« supposition of Grotius, adopted bj the first progress of .le.sus, appears highly pn> 

Mi. Gres well, that Hrrod was absent at Rome liable. 

during the interval between the imprisonment (2, Luke, v. |7 

and the dr.ith of John, and therefore during liMatt.iv. 25 
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and every oilier event to which it can be compared, in Hie history 
<,..ui»r, of human kind. Compare the men who have at different periods 
auii.m'of wrought great and beneficial revolutions in the civil or Ihe moral 
"lulioi" 1 ’ slaleo ^ 'heir kind; or those mythic personages, either deified men 
or humanised deities, which appear as the parents, or at some 
marked epoch in the history of different nations, embodying the 
highest notions of human nature or divine perfection to which the 
age or the people have attained—compare all these, in the most 
dispassionate spirit, with the impersonation of the divine goodness 
in JesfiS Christ. It seems a conception, notwithstanding the progress 
in moral truth which had been made among the more intellectual 
of the Jews, and the nobler reasoners among the Greeks, so com¬ 
pletely beyond the age, so opposite to the prevalent expectations of 
the limes, as to add no little strength to the belief of the Christian 
in the divine origin 'of his faith. Was the sublime notion of the 
Universal Father, the God of Love, and the exhibition of as much 
of the divine nature as is intelligible to the limited faculties of man, 
his goodness and beneficent power, in the “ Son of Man," first 
developed in the natural progress of Ihe human mind among the 
peasants of Galilee (1)? Or, as the Christian asserts with more faith, 
and surely not less reason, did the great Spirit, which created and 
animates the countless worlds, condescend to show this image and 
reflection of his own inconceivable nature, for the benefit of one race 
of created beings, to restore them to, and prepare them for, a 
higher and eternal state of existence? 

ivadMi.in The synagogues, it has been said, appear to have been open to 
,l, ; 'J"; 1 Jesus during the whole of his progress through Galilee; but it was 
;iiul III tht‘ not within the narrow walls of these buildings that he confined his 
" 1 “" Jir instructions. It was in the open air, in the field, or in the vineyard, 
on IhcsTope of the hill, or by the side of the lake, where the deck 
of one of his followers’ vessels formed a kind of platform or tribune, 
that he delighted to address the wondering multitudes. liis lan¬ 
guage teems with allusions to externa) nature, which, it has often 
been observed, seem to have been drawn from objects immediately 
around him. It would be superfluous to attempt to rival, and unjust 
to an author of remarkable good sense and felicity of expression, to 
alter the language in which this peculiarity of v Chrisl s teaching has 
M»nint <.f already been described : — “In the spring our Saviour went into 
courses 'he fields and sat down on a mountain, and made that discourse 
’■'“Tom " w hich is recorded in St. Matthew, and which is full of observations 
jortiu. arising from the things which offered themselves to his sight. For 
when lie exhorted his disciples to trust in God, lie bade them behold 
the fowls of the air, which were then flying about them, and were 
fed by Divine Providence, though they did ‘ not sow nor reap, nor 


|) f.oinjMrt tbi oIim’i v.iluui' at iht* rut! •»! llic lirM rh.ij'trr 
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gather into barns.’ He bade them lake notice of the lilies of the 
field which were then blown, and were so beautifully clothed by the 
same power, and yet ‘ toiled not’ like the husbandmen who were 
then at work. Being in a place where they had a wide prospect of a 
cultivated land, he bade them observe how God caused the sun to 
shine, and the rain to descend upon the fields and gardens, even of 
the wicked and ungrateful. And he continued to convey his doctrine 
to them under rural images, speaking of good trees and corrupt 
trees —of wolves in sheep's clothing—of grapes not growing upon 
thorns, nor figs on thistles—of the folly of casting precious things 
to dogs and swine—of good measure pressed down, and shaken 
together, and running over. Speaking at thesamc time tothe people, 
many of whom were fishermen and lived much upon fish, he says, 
lThat man of you will give his son a serpent , if he ask a fish ? 
Therefore when he said in the same discourse to his disciples, 1 r 
are the light of the world; a city that is set on a hill , and 
cannot he hid, it is probable that he pointed to a city within their 
view, situated upon the brow of a hill. And when be called them 
the salt of the earth, he alluded, perhaps, to the husbandmen, who 
were manuring the ground : and when he compared every person 
who observed his precepts, to a man who built a house upon a 
rock, which stood firm; and every one who slighted his word, to a 
man who built a house upon the sand, which was thrown down by 
the winds and floods—when ho used this comparison, ’ lis not im¬ 
probable that he had before his eyes houses standing upon high 
ground, and houses standing in the valley in a ruinous condition, 
which had been destroyed by inundations(1).” 

It was on his return to Capernaum, either at the close of the pre- 
sent or of a later progress through Galilee, that among the multitudes 
who had gathered around him from all quarters, he asdbnded an 
eminence, and delivered in a long continuous address the memor¬ 
able Sermon on the Mount (2). It is not our design to enter at length 
on the trite, though in our opinion by no means exhausted, subject 
of Christian morality. We content ourselves with indicating some 
of those characteristic points which belong, as it were, to the hislo- 
rical development of the new religion, and cannot be distinctly com- rali, j 
prehended unless in relation to the circumstances of the times : — 


(1) Jnrtiu’s Discourses. The iilmvc is quoted dress the people, Appears not altogether i in pro 

and the idea is followed out at greater length bable; hut I lit* difficulty lies in the accoinjuiny- 
and with equal beauty in Bishop laws llrllec- ing incidents, which ore almost tlic same, and 
lions on the Life of Christ, at the end of his The- could scarcely have happened twice. No writer 
orv of Udigion. who insists on the chronological order of the 

(2) Scarcely any passage is more perplexing Evangelists, has, in my judgment, removed the 
to the harmonist of the Gospels than the .Sermon ^difficulty. On the whole, though I have inserted 
on the Mount, which apjiears to he inserted at mj view of (.Kristian morality, as derived from 
two different places by St. Matthew and St. I.uhe. this memorable discourse, its this place, I nin iu- 
That the same striking truths should he delivered dined to consider the chronology of St l.ufce 
more than once in nearly the same language, or more n«curate. Mott. t. vi. vii. I.ukc, »i to 
even that the same commanding situation should th>- end 

he more than muc seluted, from vdwh *o ad- 
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i. n„i in 1. The morality of Jesus was notin unison with the temper or the 
mnsm, fadings of his age. II. It was universal morality, adapted for the 
whole human race, and for every period of civilisation. III. It was 
morality grounded on broad and simple principles, which had hi¬ 
therto never been laid down as the basis of human action. I. The 
great principle of the Mosaic theocracy was the strict apportionment 
of temporal happiness or calamity, at least to the nation, if not lo 
the individual, according to his obedience or his rebellion against the 
divine laws. The natural consequence of this doctrine seemed lo be, 
that prosperity was the invariable sign of the divine approval, ad¬ 
versity of disfavour. And this, in the time of Jesus, appears to have 
been carried lo such an extreme, that every malady, every infirmity, 
was an evidence of sin in the individual, or a punishment inherited 
from his guilty forefathers. The only question which arose about 
the man born blind was, whether his affliction was the consequence 
of his own or his parents’ criminality : he bore in his calamity the 
hateful evidence that he was accursed of God. This principle was 
perpetually struggling with the belief in a future stale, and 
an equitable adjustment of the apparent inequalities in the pre¬ 
sent life, lo which the Jewish mind had gradually expanded; and 
with the natural humanity, inculcated by the spirit or the Mosaic- 
law, towards their own brethren. But if the miseries of this life 
were an evidence of the divine anger, the blessings were likewise 
of his favour (1). Hence the prosperous, the wealthy, those exempt 
from human suffering and calamity, were accustomed to draw even 
a more false and dangerous line of demarcation than in ordinary 
cases, between themselves and their humble and afflicted brethren. 
The natural haughtiness which belonged to such superiority, ac¬ 
quired, as it were, a divine sanction; nor was any vice in the 
Jewish character more strongly reproved by Jesus, or more hostile 
lo his reception as the Messiah. For when the kingdom of Heaven 
should come—when the theocracy should be restored in more than 
ils former splendour—who so secure of its inestimable blessings as 
those who were already marked and designated by the divine favour? 
Among the higher orders the expectation of a more than ordinary 
share in the promised blessings might practically be checked from 
imprudently betraying itself, by the natural timidity of those who 
have much lo lose, and by their reluctance to hazard eny political 
convulsion. Yet nothing could be more inexplicable, or more con¬ 
trary to the universal sentiment, than that Jesus should disregard 
the concurrence, and make no particular advances towards those 
who formed the spiritual as well as the temporal aristocracy of the 

(I) Compare Mosheini, ii. 12. He considers seem lo have been almost universal. I'.iuperes cl 
this feeling almost exclusively prevalent niimug miscros cxistimare debebaut Deuui critniuibus 
the Saddticees ; but from uinny passages of our et preentis offemliaso, justamque ejus ultiouem 
1 ord’x discourses with the Pharisees, it should sent ire. 
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nation—those whose possession of the highest station seemed, in a 
great degree, to prove their designation for such eminence by the 
Almighty. “ Have any of the rulers believed in him (1)? ” was the 
contemptuous, and, as they conceived, conclusive argument against 
his claims, adduced by the Pharisees. Jesus not only did not con¬ 
descend to favour, he ran directly counter to this prevailing notion. 
He announced that the kingdom of Heaven was peculiarly prepared 
for the humble and the afflicted; his disciples were chosen from the 
lowest order; and it was not obscurely intimated, that his ranks 
would be chiefly filled by those who were undistinguished by worldly 
prosperity. Yet, on the other hand, there was nothing in his lan¬ 
guage to conciliate the passions of the populace, no address to the 
envious and discontented spirit of the needy to inflame them against 
their superiors. Popular, as he was, in ttie highest sense of the 
term, nothing could be farther removed than the Prophet of Nazareth 
from the demagogue. The kingdom of Heaven ” was opened only 
to those who possessed and cultivated the virtues of their lowly sta¬ 
tion—meekness, humility, resignation, peacefulness, patience; and 
it was only because these virtues were most prevalent in the humbler 
classes, that the new faith was addressed to them. The more fierce 
and violent of the populace rushed into the ranks of (lie zealot, and 
enrolled themselves among the partizans of Judas the Galilean. They 
thronged around the robber chieftain, and secretly propagated that 
fiery spirit of insurrection which led, at length, to the fatal war. 
'i’lie meek and peaceful doctrines of Jesus found their way only into 
meek and peaceful hearts; the benevolent character of his miracles 
touched not those minds which had only imbibed the sterner, not 
the humaner. spirit of the Mosaic law. Thus it was lowliness of 
character, rather than of station, which qualified the proselyte for 
the new faith—the absence, in short, of all those fierce passions 
which looked only to a conquering, wide-ruling Messiah : and it 
was in elevating these virtues to the highest rank, which l<> the 
many of all orders was treason against the hopes of Israel and the 
promises of God, that Jesus departed most widely from the general 
sentiment of his age and nation. He went still further; lie annihilated 
the main principle of (he theocracy—the administration of temporal 
rewards and punishments in proportion to obedience or rebellion— 
a notion which, though, as we have said, by no means justified by 
common experience, and weakened hv the growing belief in an¬ 
other life, nevertheless still held its groftud in the general opinion. 
Sorrow, as in one sense the distinguishing mark and portion of the 
new religion, became sacred; and the curse of God was, as it were, 
removed from the afflictions of mankind. His own disciples, tic him¬ 
self, were to undergo a fearful probation of suffering, which could 


'l .T'jIiii, vii. 48 
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only be secure of its reward in another life. The language of Jesus 
confirmed the truth of the antisadducaic belief of the greater part of 
the nation, and assumed the certainty of another slate of existence, 
concerning which, as yet, it spoke the current language; but which 
it was hereafter to expand into a more simple and universal creed, 
and mingle, if it may be so said, the sense of immortality with all 
the feelings and opinions of mankind. 

II. Nor was it to the different classes of the Jews alone, that the 
universal precepts of Christian morality expanded beyond the nar¬ 
row aod. exclusive notions of the age and people. Jesus did not 
throw down (he barrier which secluded the Jews from the rest of 
mankind, but he shook it to its base. Christian morality was not 
that of a seel, a race, or a nation, but of universal man : though 
necessarily delivered at times in Jewish language, couched under 
Jewish figures, and illustrated by local allusions, in its spirit it was 
diametrically opposite to Jewish. However il might make some provi¬ 
sions suited only to the peculiar stale of the first disciples, yet in its 
essence, il may be said to be comprehensive as the human race,immut¬ 
able as the nature of man. Il had no political, no local no temporary 
precepts; il was, therefore, neither liable to be abrogated by any 
change in the condition of man, nor to fall into disuse, as belonging 
to a passed and obsolete state of civilisation. It may dwell within its 
proper kingdom, the heart of man, in every change of political re¬ 
lation— in the monarchy, the oligarchy, the republic. It may do¬ 
mesticate itself in any climate, amid the burning sands of Africa, or 
the frozen regions of the North; for it has no local centre, no tem¬ 
ple, no Caaba, no essential ceremonies impracticable under any 
conceivable stale of human existence. In fact it is, strictly speaking, 
no Law; it is no system of positive enactments; it is the establish¬ 
ment of pertain principles, the enforcement of certain dispositions, 
the cultivation of a certain temper of mind, which the conscience is 
to apply to the ever-varying exigencies of time and place. This 
appears to me to be the distinctive peculiarity of Christian morals, 
a characteristic in itself most remarkable, and singularly so when 
we find this free and comprehensive system emanating from that of 
which the main-spring was its exclusiveness. 

III. The basis of this universality in Christian morals was the 
broad and original principles upon which it rested. If we were to 
glean from the later Jewish writings, from the beautiful aphorisms 
of other Oriental nations, .which we cannot fairly trace to Christian 
sources, and from the Platonic and Stoic philosophy, their more 
striking precepts, we might find, perhaps, a counterpart to almost 
all the moral sayings of Jesus. But the same truth is of different 
importance as an unconnected aphorism, and as the groundwork of 
n complete system. No doubt the benevolence of the Creator had 
awakened grateful feelings, and kindled the most exquisile poetry of 
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expression in (he hearts and from the lips of many before the coming 
of Christ; no doubt general humanity had been impressed upon 
mankind in the most vivid and earnest language. But the Gospel 
first placed these two great principles as the main pillars of the new 
moral structure : God the universal Father, mankind one brother¬ 
hood ; God made known through the mediation of his Son, the 
image, and humanised type and exemplar of his goodness; mankind 
of one kindred, and therefore of equal rank in the sight of the Cre¬ 
ator, and to be united in one spiritual commonwealth. Such were 
the great principles of Christian morals, shadowed forth ,al first, 
rather than distinctly announced, in condescension to the prejudices 
of the Jews, who, if they had been found worthy of appreciating the 
essential spirit of the new religion—if they had received Jesus as 
tlie promised Saviour might have been collectively and nationally 
(uc religious parents and teachers of mankintj. 

Such was the singular position of Jesus with regard to his coun- Com! net 
try men, the attempt to conciliate them to the new religion was to be '„ f , 
fairly made; but the religion, however it might condescend to speak 
their language, could not forfeit or compromise, even for such an 
end, its primary and essential principles. Jesus therefore pursues 
his course, at one time paying the utmost deference, at another 
unavoidably offending the deep-rooted prejudices of the people. 

The inveterate and loathsome nature of the leprosy in Syria, the 
deep abhorrence with w hich the wretched victim of this disease was 
cast forth from all social fellowship, is well known to all who arc 
even slightly acquainted with the Jewish law and usages. One of „,. aIill( . 
these miserable beings appealed, and not in vain, to the mercy of ,w ‘'i'"• 
Jesus(1). lie was instantaneously cured; but Jesus, whether to au¬ 
thenticate the cure, and to secure the readmission of the outcast into 
the rights and privileges of society from which he was legally ex¬ 
cluded (2), or more probably lesl he should be accused oLintcrfer- 
ing with the rights, or diminishing the dues of the priesthood, en¬ 
joined him to preserve the strictest secrecy concerning the cause of 
iiis cure; to submit to the regular examination of his case by Iho 
appointed authorities, and on no account to omit the customary of¬ 
fering. The second incident was remarkable for its publicity, as Sl . ronrf 
having taken place in a crowded house, in the midst of many of the 
scribes, who were, at this period at least, not friendly to Jesus (3). 

Ttie door ofHhe house being inaccessible on account of the crowd, 
the sick man was borne in his couch along the flat terrace roofs of 

(|) Matt. viii. 2—4.; Mark, i. 40—45 ; Luke, (2) I am inclined to adopt the explanation of 
v. 12—16* (irotius, that “ the testimony" was to he obtained 

1 have retained what may be called the moral from the priest, before he knew that lie had been 
eoimect lou of this cure with the Sermon on I he pealed by Jesus, lest, in his jealousy, ho should 
Mount; if the latter is inserted, us in St J.uke, declare the cure imperfect, 
afier the more solemn inauguration of the Twelve, (3) Matt. ix. 2—8- Mark, ii. I—12. Luke, v. 

this incident will retain, perhaps, its present 18—26. 
place, hut lose this moral connection. See I.uke, 

* 12- 15. 
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the adjacent buildings (for in the East the roofs are rarely pointed 
or shelving) and let down through an aperture, which was easily 
made, and of sufficient dimensions to admit the bed, into the upper 
chamber (1), where Jesus was seated in the midst of his hearers. 
Jesus complied at once with their request to cure the affiicled man, 
but made use of a new and remarkable expression, “ Thy sins are 
forgiven thee,” which, while it coincided with the general notion 
that such diseases were the penalties of sin, nevertheless as assum¬ 
ing an unprecedented power, that which seems to belong to the 
Deily^ilone, struck his hearers, more especially the belter instructed, 
the scribes, with astonishment. Their wonder, however, at the in¬ 
stantaneous cure, for the present, overpowered their indignation, 
yet no doubt the whole transaction tended to increase the jealousy 
with which Jesus began to be beheld. 

The third incident (2) jarred on a still more sensitive chord in the 
popular feeling. On no point were all orders among the Jews so 
unanimous as in their contempt and detestation of the publicans. 
Strictly speaking the persons named in the evangelists were not pub¬ 
licans. These were men of properly, not below the equestrian 
order, who farmed the public revenues. Those in question were the 
agents of these contractors, men, often freed slaves, or of low birth 
and station, and throughout the Roman world proverbial for their 
extortions, and in Juda;a still more hateful, as among the manifest 
signs of subjugation to a foreign dominion. The Jew who exercised 
the function of a publican was, as it were, a traitor to the national 
independence. One of these, Matthew, otherwise called Levi, was 
summoned from his post as collector, perhaps at the port of Caper¬ 
naum, to become one of the most intimate followers of Jesus; and 
the general astonishment was still farther increased by Jesus enter¬ 
ing familiarly into the house, and even partaking of food with men 
thus proscribed by the universal feeling; and though not legally 
unclean, yet no doubt held in even greater abhorrence by the ge¬ 
neral sentiment of the people. 

Thus ended the first year of the public life of Jesus. The fame 

Close ot 

r,r,t,r.ir of his wonderful works, the authority with which he delivered his 
|,'k' c doctrines, among the meeker and more peaceful spirits the beauty 
of the doctrines themselves; above all the mystery which hung over 
his character and pretensions, had strongly excited the interest of 
the whole nation. From all quarters, from Galilee, Pdraa, Judica, 
and even the remoter Idumea, multitudes approached him with 
eager curiosity. On the other hand, his total secession from, or 
rather his avowed condemnation of, the great prevailing party, the 
Pharisees, while his doctrines seemed equally opposed to the less 
numerous yet rival Sadducaic (action; his popular demeanour, 

^|)Or they nm merely have enlarged the (2) Matt. i\. 9.. Mark, ii. 13. 14•; l.ukc, > 
Jtior of tOininunicatioii with the terrace roof. 27, 28. 
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which had lillle in common with Ihe ascetic mysticism of the Es- 
senes; his independence of the ruling authorities; above all, notwith¬ 
standing his general deference for the law, his manifest assumption 
of a power above the law, had no doubt, if not actively arrayed 
against him, yet awakened to a secret and brooding animosity, the 
interests and the passions of the more powerful and influential 
throughout the country. 


CHAPTER V. 


SECnUB WiAH OF THE I'UBMC LIFE OF JESTS. 


The second year of the public life of Chris! opened, as the first, a6 . 
with his attendance at the passover (1). He appeared again amidst Passover, 
the assembled population of the whole race or Israel, in the place 
where, by common consent, the real Messiah was to assume his 
office, and to claim the allegiance of the favoured and chosen people 
of God (2). It is clear that a considerable change had taken place in ,. h 
the popular sentiment, on the whole, at least with Ihe ruling party, *>■ 
unfavourable to Jesus of Nazareth. The inquisitive wonder, not" " 
unminglcd with respect, which on the former occasion seemed to 
have watched his words and actions, had turned to an unquiet and 
jealous vigilance, and a manifest anxiety on the part of his oppo¬ 
nents to catch some opportunity of weakening his influence over 
the people. The misapprehended speech concerning (he demolition 
and restoration of the temple probably rankled in Ihe recollection of 
many; and rumours no doubt, and those most likely inaccurate and 
misrepresented, must have reached Jerusalem, of the mysterious 
language in which he had spoken of his relation to the Supreme 
Being. The mere fact that Galilee had been chosen, rather than 
Jerusalem or Judaea, for his assumption of whatever distinguished 
character he was about to support, would work, with no doubtful 
or disguised animosity, among the proud and jealous inhabitants of 
the metropolis. Nor was his conduct, however still cautious, with¬ 
out further inevitable collision with some of the most inveterate 
prejudices of his countrymen. The first year the only public de¬ 
monstration <Jt his superiority had been the expulsion of the buyers 

• 

(l) My language on this point is to betaken St. John. But if this Gospel was intended to be 
with Rome latitude, a.s a certain time elapsed generally supplementary to tbc rest, or, aa it 
between the baptism of Jesus and the first pass- seems, intended especially to relate the transai- 
over. turns in Jerusalem, omitted by the other Kvange- 

1 adopt the opinion that the feast, in the filh Ii|ts, this total silence on the intermediate events 
chapter of St.John (verse |.), was a passover, in lialilce would not be altogether unaccount - 
This view is not without objection, namely, the able, 
long interval of nearly a whole year, which (‘2) John, 1—15 

would be overleaped at oner by thr narrative of 

I. 
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and sellers from the temple, and his ambiguous and misinterpreted 
speccii about that sacred edifice. His conversation with Nicodemus 
had probably not transpired, or at least not gained general publi¬ 
city 5 for the same motives which would lead the cautious Pharisee 
to conceal his visit under the veil of night, would induce him to 
keep within his own bosom the important and startling truths, which 
perhaps he himself did not yet clearly comprehend, but which at all 
events were so opposite to the principles of his sect, and so humilia¬ 
ting lo the pride of the ruling and learned oligarchy. 

Dqring his second visit, however, at the same solemn period of 
national assemblage, Jesus gave a new cause of astonishment to his 
followers, of offence lo his adversaries, by an act which could not 
but excite the highest wonder and Ihe strongest animadversion. 
This was no less than an assumption of authority to dispense with 
the observance of the Sabbath. Of all their institutes, which after 
having infringed or neglected for centuries of cold and faithless 
service, the Jews, on the return from the captivity, embraced with 
passionate and fanatical attachment, none had become so completely 
identified with the popular feeling, or had been guarded by such 
minute and multifarious provisions as the Sabbath. In the curly 
days of the Maccabcan revolt against Anliochus, the insurgents, 
having been surprised on a Sabbath, submitted lo be tamely butch¬ 
ered, rather than violate the sanctity of the day even by defensive 
warfare. And though Ihe manifest impossibility of recovering or 
maintaining their liberties against the inroads of hostile nations had 
led to a relaxation of the law as far as self-defence, yet during the 
siege of Jerusalem by Pompey, the wondering Romans discovered, 
that although on the seventh day the garrison would repel an as¬ 
sault, yet they would do nothing to prevent or molest the enemy in 
carrying on his operations in the trenches. Tradition, “ the hedge 
of the law,” as it was called, had fenced this institution with more 
than usual care : it had noted with jealous rigour almost every act 
of bodily exertion within the capacity of man, arranged them under 
thirty-nine heads, which were each considered to comprehend a 
multitude of subordinate cases, and against each and every one of 
these had solemnly nllixcd the seal of Divine condemnation. A 
Sabbath day’s journey was a distance limited lo 2,000 cubits, or 
rather less than a mile; and the carrying any burthen was especially 
denounced as among Ihe most flagrant violations of the law. This 
sabbatic observance was.lhc strong-hold of pharisaic rigour; and 
enslaved as the whole nation was in voluntary bondage to these 
minute regulations, in no point were they less inclined to struggle 
with the yoke, or wore it with greater willingness and pride. 

There was a pool (1), situated most likely to the north of the 


^0 John. v. l—if, 
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temple. near (lie sheep-gale, the same probably through which the „ t 
animals intended for sacrifice were usually brought into the city. ‘"o,., 
The place was called Beth-esda (the house of mercy), and the pool 
w as supposed to possess remarkable properties for healing diseases. 

At certain periods there was a strong commotion in the waters, 
which probably bubbled up from some chemical cause connected 
with their medicinal effects. Popular belief, or rather perhaps po¬ 
pular language, attributed this agitation of the surface to the 
descent of an angel (1), for of course the regular descent of a celes¬ 
tial being, visible to the whole city, cannot for an instant be»sup- 
posed. Around the pool were usually assembled a number of 
diseased persons, blind or paralytic, who awaited the right moment 
for plunging into the water, under the shelter of five porticoes, 
which had been built either by private charity, or at the public cost, 
for the general convenience. Among these lay one who had been 
notoriously afflicted for thirty-eight years by some disorder which 
deprived him of the use of his limbs (-2). It was in vain that lie had 
watched an opportunity of relief, for as the sick person who first 
plunged into the water, when it became agitated, seems to have 
exhausted its virtues, this helpless and friendless sufferer was con¬ 
stantly thrust aside, or supplanted by some more active rival for the 
salutary effects of the spring. Jesus saw and had compassion on the 
afflicted man, commanded him to rise, and, that he might show the 
port'd I restoration of his strength, to lake up the pallet on which 
lie had lain, and to bear it away. The carrying any burthen, as 
has been said, was specifically named as one of the most heinous of¬ 
fences against the law; and (lie strange sight of a man thus openly 
violating the statute in so public a place, could not but excite the 
utmost attention. The man was summoned, it should seem, before 
the appointed authorities, and questioned about his offenct^againsl. 
public decency and the established law. His defence was plain and 
simple; he acted according to ttie command of the wonderful per¬ 
son who had restored his limbs with a word, but who that person 
was he had no knowledge; for immediately after the miraculous 
cure Jesus, in conformity with his usual practice of avoiding what¬ 
ever might lead to popular tumult, tiad quietly withdrawn from the 
wondering crowd. Subsequently, however, meeting Jesus in the 
temple, he recognised his benefactor, and it became generally 
known that Jffsus was both the author of the cure and of the viola¬ 
tion of ttie Sabbath. Jesus in his turn wa.ecalled to account for his 
conduct. 

[ 1 1 The verw relating to the angel is rejected visited Jerusalem, (irotius, Light fool, Ihul 
as spurious by many critics, and is wanting in d#idgc, in lot. 

some manuscripts. lVrhapx it was silently re- (2 We are not of course to suppose, as is a* 
jected from a reluctance to depart from the literal sumed by some of the mythic interpreters, th.it 
interpretation ; and, at the same time, the inevi- the man had been all this time waiting foi a 
table roti\i< tion that if taken literally the fact cure at this place, 
must have been notoripu* and visible to all who 
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•io.iicha Tho transaction bears the appearance, if no! of a forma! ar- 
raignment before the high courl of (he Sanhedrin, at least, of a 
solemn and regular judicial inquiry. Yet as no verdict seems to have 
been given, notwithstanding the importance evidently attached to 
the affair, it may be supposed cither that the full authority of the 
Sanhedrin was yet wanting, or that they dared not, on such insuf¬ 
ficient evidence, condemn with severity one about whom the po- 
Dpfmrr of puhir mind was at least divided. The defence of Jesus, though ap- 
parcntly not given at full length by the evangelist, was of a nature 
to startle and perplex the tribunal: it was full of mysterious in¬ 
timations, and couched in language which it is difficult to decide 
how far it was familiar to the ears of the more learned. It appeared 
at once to strike at the literal interpretation of the Mosaic com¬ 
mandment, and at the same time to draw a parallel between the 
actions of Jesus and those of God (1). On the Sabbath the beneficent 
works of the Almighty Father are continued as on any other day; 
there is no period of rest to Him whose active power is continually 
employed in upholding, animating, maintaining in its uniform 
and interrupted course the universe which he has created. The 
free course of God’s blessing knows no pause, no suspension (2). 
It is far from improbable that the healing waters of Bclhesda oc¬ 
casionally showed their salutary virtues on the Sabbath, and might 
thus be an acknowledged instance of the unremitting benevolence 
of the Almighty. In the same manner the benevolence of Jesus 
disdained to be confined by any distinction of days; it was to flow 
forth as constant and unimpeded as the Divine bounty. The in¬ 
dignant court heard with astonishment this aggravation of the of¬ 
fence. Not only had Jesus assumed the power of dispensing with 
the law, but with what appeared to them profane and impious 
boldness, he had instituted a comparison between himself and the 
great ineffable Deity. With one consent they determine to press 
with greater vehemence the capital charge. 

Sreomide- The second defence of Jesus is at once more full and explicit, 

i,nc.c nr an d more alarming to the awe-struck assembly. It amounted to an 
open assumption of the title and offices of the Messiah, the Mes¬ 
siah in the person of the commanding and fearless, yet still, as they 
supposed, humble Galilean, who stood before their tribunal. It 
commenced by expanding and confirming that parallel, which had 
already sunk so deep into their minds. The Son was upon earth, as 
it were, a representative of the power and mercy of the invisible 
Father, of that great Being who had never been comprehensible to 

(|)John, v. 10 — 47. aeknowledped by his nuditory. “God,” says 

(2) If the sublime maxim which was admitted Philo, “ never ceases from action, but as it is the- 
in the school of Alexandria had likewise found property of fire to burn, of snow to chill, so to 
its way into the synagogues of Jmkra, the speech act (or to work), is the inalienable function of 
of Jesus (my Father worketh hitherto, and I the Deity.” Tie Alleg. lib. ii. 
work), in its first clause appealed to principles 
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lhe senses or man. ll proceeded lo declare his divine mission and 
his claim lo divine honour, his investment with power, not only 
over diseases but over death itself. From thence it passed lo the 
acknowledged offices of the Messiah, the resurrection, the final 
judgment, the apportionment of everlasting life. All these re¬ 
cognised functions of the Messiah were assigned by the Father to 
the Son, and that Son appeared in his person. In confirmation of 
these ns yet unheard of pretensions, Jesus declared that his right to 
honour and reverence rested not on his own assertion alone.. He 
appealed to the testimony which had been publicly borne to his 
character by John ttie Baptist. The prophetic authority of John 
had been, if not universally, at least generally recognised; it had so 
completely sunk into the popular belief, that, as appears in a sub¬ 
sequent incident, the multitude would have resented any suspicion 
thrown even by their acknowledged superiors on one thus esta¬ 
blished in their respect and veneration, and perhaps further en¬ 
deared by the persecution which he was now suffering under the 
unpopular letrarch of Galilee. He appealed lo a more decisive 
testimony, the public, miracles which he had wrought, concerning 
which the rulers seem scarcely yet lo have determined on their 
course, whether lo doubt, to deny, or to ascribe them to demo¬ 
niacal agency. Finally he appealed to the last unanswerable author¬ 
ity, the sacred writings, which they held in such devout reverence; 
and distinctly asserted that his coming had been prefigured by their 
great lawgiver, from the spirit at least, if not from the express 
letter of whose sacred laws ttiey were departing, in rejecting his 
claims to the title and honours of the Messiah. There is an air of 
conscious superiority in the whole of this address, which oc¬ 
casionally rises lo the vehemence of reproof, to solemn expostula¬ 
tion, to authoritative admonition, of which it is difficult to estimate 
the impression upon a court accustomed lo issue their judgments 
lo a trembling and humiliated auditory. But of their subsequent loni.uii* 
proceedings we have no information, whether the Sanhedrin he- 
sitated or feared lo proceed; whether they were divided in their 
opinions, or could not reckon upon the support of the people; 
whether they doubted their own competency lo lake so strong a 
measure without the concurrence or sanction of the Roman gover- 
nor—at all events no attempt was made to secure (he person of 
Jesus. He appears, with his usual caution, to have retired towards 
the safer province of Galilee, where the Jewish senate possessed no 
authority, and where Herod, much less under the pharisaic in¬ 
fluence, would not think it necessary to support the injured dignity 
of the Sanhedrin in Jerusalem; noY whatever his political appre¬ 
hensions, would he entertain the same sensitive terrors of a re¬ 
former who confined his views lo the religious improvement of 
mankind. 
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Iiii( from this lime commences ttie declared hostility of the Pha¬ 
risaic party against Jesus. Every opportunity is seized of detecting 
him in some further violation of the religious statutes. We now 
perpetually find the Pharisees watching his foolsteps, and, espe¬ 
cially on the Sabbath, laying hold of every pretext to inflame the 
popular mind against his neglect or open defiance of their obsbr- 
vances. Nor was their jealous vigilance disappointed. Jesus calmly 
pursued on the Sabbath, as on every other day, his course of 
benevolence. A second and a third time, immediately after his 
public' arraignment, that, which they considered the inexpiable 
offence, was renewed, and justified in terms which were still more 
repugnant (o their inveterate prejudices. The passover was scarcely 
ended, and with his disciples he was probably travelling home¬ 
wards, when the first of these incidents occurred. On (he first Sab¬ 
bath after the second day of unleavened bread, the disciples passing 
through a field of corn, and being hungry, plucked some of the 
ears of corn, and rubbing them in their hands, eat the grain (1). 
This, according to Jewish usage, was no violation of Ihe laws of 
properly, as after Ihe wave-offering had been made in the temple, 
the harvest was considered to be ripe : and Ihe humane regulation 
of the lawgiver permitted the stranger, who was passing through a 
remote district, thus to satisfy his immediate wants. But it was the 
Sabbath, and the act directly offended against another of the mul¬ 
tifarious provisions of pharisaic tradition. The vindication of his 
followers by their master took still higher ground : it not merely 
adduced the example of David, who in extreme want had not 
scrupled, in open violation of the law, to take the shewbread, which 
was prohibited to all but the priestly order, and thus placed his 
humble disciples on a level with the great king, whose memory 
was cherished with the most devout reverence and pride; but 
distinctly asserted his own power of dispensing with that which was 
considered the eternal, the irreversible commandment,—he de¬ 
clared himself Lord of the Sabbath. Rumours of this dangerous 
innovation accompanied him into Galilee. Whether some of Ihe 
more zealous Pharisees had followed him during his journey, or 
had accidentally returned at the same time from the passover, or 
whether by means of that intimate and rapid correspondence, likely 
to be maintained among the members of an ambitious and spread¬ 
ing sect, they had already communicated their apprehensions of 
danger and their animosity against Jesus, they already seem to have 
arrayed against him in all parts the vigilance and enmity of their 
brethreu. It was in the public synagogue in some town which he 
entered on his return to Galilee, in the face of the whole assembly, 
that a man with a withered hand recovered the strength of his limb 
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al the commandment of Jesus on the Sabbath day (1). And the 
multitude, instead of being inflamed by the zeal of the Pharisees, 
appear at least to have been unmoved by their angry remonstrances. 

They heard without disapprobation, if they did not openly testify 
their admiration, both of the power and goodness of Jesus; and 
listened to the simple argument with which he silenced his adver¬ 
saries. by appealing to their own practice in extricating their own 
properly, or delivering their own cattle from jeopardy, on the 
sacred day (2). 

The discomfited Pharisees endeavoured to enlist in their*party 
the followers, perhaps the magistracy of Herod, and to organise a 
formidable opposition to the growing influence of Jesus. So sue- 
cessful was their hostility, that Jesus seems to have thought it 
prudent to withdraw for a short time from the collision. He passed rlimw." 
towards (lie lake, over which he could at afly time cross into the 
district which was beyond the authority both of Herod and of the 
Jewish Sanhedrin (3). A bark attended upon him, which might, 
transport him to any quarter lie might desire, and on board of which 
he seems to have avoided the multitudes, which constantly thronged 
around, or sealed on the deck addressed, with greater convenience, 
the crowding hearers who lined the shores. Yet concealment, or , 5 MIS '" 
at least less frequent publicity, seems now to have been his ob- 
jecl (4), for when some of those insane persons, the diemoniacs as 
they were called, openly address him by the title of Son of God, 

Jesus enjoins their silence (5), as though he were yet unwilling 
openly to assume this title, which w r as fully equivalent to that of the 
Messiah: and which, no doubt, was already ascribed to him by the 
bolder and less prudent of bis followers. The same injunctions of 
secrecy were addressed to others, who at this time were relieved or 
cured by his beneficent power; so that one evangelist considers that 
the cautious and unresisting demeanour of Jesus, thus avoiding all 
unnecessary offence nr irritation, exemplified that characteristic of 
the Messiah, so beautifully described by Isaiah (6), “ He shall neither 
strive nor cry, neither shall any man hear his voice in the streets; 
a bruised reed shall he not break, and smoking flax shall he not 
quench, till he send forth judgment unto victory.” 

This persecution, however, continues but a short lime, and Jc- Rr-apprar. 
sus appear# again openly in Capernaum and its neighbourhood. 

After a night passed in solitary retirement, he takes the decided 
step of organising his followers, selecting and solemnly inaugura- or R a..., 
ting a certain number of his more immediate disciples, who were to .i- 
receive an authoritative commission to disseminate his doctrines (7). hw " i 2 

(1) Mat. xii. 9—14. ; Mark, lii 1—6.;l.ake. vj. (4) Matt. xii. 16- 

(5) Mark, iii. 11—12- 

(2) Matt. xii. 15. 21.. Mark,in. 7—12. (6) Matt. xii. 19, 20. 

f 'i) Mark, iii, 7 (7) Mark, iii. 13—-19 .1 ukr, v». 12—1» 
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Hitherto he had stood, as it were, alone : though doubtless some 
of his followers had attended upon him with greater zeal and as¬ 
siduity than others, yet he could scarcely be considered as the head 
of a regular and disciplined community. The twelve apostles, 
whether selected with that view, could not but call to mind the 
number of the tribes of Israel. Of the earlier lives of these humble 
men little can be gathered beyond the usual avocations of some 
among them ; and even tradition, for once, preserves a modest and 
almost total silence. They were of the lower, though perhaps not 
quitd the lowest, class of Galilean peasants. What previous educa¬ 
tion they had received we can scarcely conjecture; though almost 
all the Jews appear to have received some kind of instruction in the 
history, the religion, and the traditions of the nation. First among 
the twelve appears Simon, to whom Jesus, in allusion to the firm¬ 
ness of character which he was hereafter to exhibit, gave a name, 
or rather, perhaps, interpreted a name by which he was already 
known, Cephas (1), the Rock; and declared that his new religious 
community was to rest on a foundation as solid as that name seemed 
to signify. Andrew his brother is usually associated with Peter. 
James and John (2) received the remarkable name of Boanerges, the 
Sons of Thunder, of which it is not easy to trace the exact force; for 
those who bore it do not appear remarkable among their brethren, 
either for energy or vehemence : the peculiar gentleness of the lat¬ 
ter, both in character and in the style of his writings, would lead us 
to doubt the correctness of the interpretation generally assigned to 
the appellation. The two former were natives of one town, Belh- 
saida, the latter, either of Belhsaida or Capernaum, and obtained 
their livelihood as fishermen on the lake of Gennesarelh, the waters 
of which were extraordinarily prolific in fish of many kinds. Mat¬ 
thew or .Levi, as it has been said, was a publican. Philip was 
likewise of Belhsaida; Bartholomew, the son of Tolinai or Ptolemy, 
is generally considered to have been the same with Nathaniel, and 
was distinguished, before his knowledge of Jesus, by the blame¬ 
lessness of his character, and, from the respect in which he was 
held, may be supposed to have been of higher reputation as of a 
better instructed class. Thomas or Didymus, (for the Syriac and 
Greek words have the same signification,) a twin, is remarkable in 
the subsequent history for his coolness and reflecting temper of 
mind. Lebbeus, or Thaddeus, or Judas, the brother of James, are 
doubtless the same persons; Judas in Syriac is Thaddai. Whether 

(1) The equivocal meaning of the word was, a tradition of his being olive at a late period in 

no doubt, evident in the original Aramaic dia- the first century, that the fact can scarcely be 
lert, spoken in Galilee. The French alone, of doubted. Jerome may perhaps have overstrained 
modern languages, exactly retains it. " Vo us the tradition “ ut aulein sciamus Johannen turn 
etes Pierre, et snr cette pierre.” The narrative fuisse puerum, cum a Jcsu clectus est, tnanifes- 
nl St. John ascribes the giving this appellative tissime docent ecclesiastic* historic, quod usque 
to an earlier period. See supra, p. 85. ad Trajan i vixerit imperium." Hieronyin. in 

(2) John must have been extremely younp Jmirn. i I. 
when chosen as an apostle, there is so con.-tunt 
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Lebbaios is derived from Hie lown of Lebba. on the sea-coast of 
Galilee, or from a word denoting the heart, and therefore almost 
synonymous with Thaddai, which is interpreted the breast, is ex¬ 
tremely doubtful. James, the son of Cleophas or Alpheus, con¬ 
cerning whom and his relationship to Jesus there has been much 
dispute. His father Cleophas was married to another Mary, sister 
of Mary the mother of Jesus, to whom he would therefore be 
cousin-German. Hut whether he is the same with the James, who 
in other places is named the brother of the Lord, the term of bro¬ 
ther by Jewish usage, according to one opinion, comprehending 
these closer lies of kindred; and whether either of these two, or 
which, was the James who presided over the Christian community 
in Jerusalem, and whose cruel death is described by Josephus, must 
remain among those questions on which we can scarcely expect 
further information, and cannot therefore dbeide with certainty. 

Simon the Canaanile was so called, not, as has been supposed, from 
the town of Cana, still less from his Canaanilish descent, but from 
a Hebrew word meaning a zealot, to which fanatical and dangerous 
body this apostle had probably belonged, before he joined the more 
peaceful disciples of Jesus. The last was Judas Iscariot, perhaps so 
named from a small village named Iscara, or more probably Cariolh, 
a town in the tribe of Judah. 

It was after the regular inauguration of the twelve in their apos¬ 
tolic oflice, that, according to St. Luke, the Sermon on the Mount 
was delivered, or some second outline of Christian morals repeated 
in nearly similar terms. Immediately after, us Jesus returned to j| Mlill - 
Capcrnaum, a cure was wrought, both from its circumstances and 
its probable influence on the situation of Jesus, highly worthy of «">>'» «*- 
remark (1). It was in favour of a centurion, a military ollicer of 
Galilean descent, probably in the service of Herod, and a proselyte 
to Judaism, for he could scarcely have built a synagogue for Jew ish 
worship, unless a convert to the religion. (2). This man was«hcld 
in such high estimation that the Jewish elders of the city, likewise it 
should seem not unfavourably disposed towards Jesus, interceded in 
his behalf. The man himself appears to have held the new teacher 
in such profound reverence, that in his humility he did not think 
his house worthy of so illustrious a guest, and expressed his confi¬ 
dence that a vvord from him would be as effective, even uttered at 
a distance, as the orders that he was accustomed to issue to his 
soldiery. Jesus not only complied with his request by restoring his 
servant to health, but look the opportunity of declaring that many 
Gentiles, from the most remote quarters, would be admitted within 
the pale of the new religion, to the? exclusion of many who had no 

1 1) St. Matthew as veil as Sr. I.nke places tin*. 

'•Hiucdiately following the Sermon on n l Matt, vtii 5 —13 ; Luke, vn. 1—10- 
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lillo but their descent from Abraham. Still there was nothing, at 
least in the earlier part of this declaration, directly contrary to the 
established opinions ; for at least the more liberal Jews were not 
unwilling to entertain the splendid ambition of becoming the reli¬ 
gious instructors of the world, provided the world did homage to 
the excellence and divine institution of the Law •, and at all times the 
Gentiles, by becoming Jews, either as proselytes of the gale, if not 
proselytes by circumcision, might share in most, if not in all, the 
privileges of the chosen people. This incident was likewise of im¬ 
portance as-still further strengthening the interest of Jesus with the 
ruling authorities and with another powerful officer in the town of 
Capernaum. A more extraordinary transaction followed. As yet 
Jesus had claimed authority over the most distressing and obstinate 
maladies, he now appeared invested with power over death itself. 
As he entered the town ofNain, between twenty and thirty miles 
■low'sson. from Capernaum, he met a funeral procession, accompanied with 
circumstances of extreme distress. It was a youth, the only son of a 
widow, who was borne out to burial; so great was the calamity that 
it had excited the general interest of the inhabitants. Jesus raises the 
youth from his bier, and restores him to the destitute mother (1). 

The fame of this unprecedented miracle was propagated with the 
utmost rapidity through (he country; and still vague, yet deepen¬ 
ing, rumours that a prophet had appeared ; that the great event 
which held the whole nation in suspense was on the instant of fulfil¬ 
ment, spread throughout the whole province. It even reached the 
remote fortress of JVlacha'rus, in which John was still closely 
guarded, though it seems the free access of his followers was not 
’jniMui,::' prohibited (2). John commissioned two of his disciples to inquire 
a -cii-t into the truth of these wonderful reports, and to demand of Jesus 
himself,“whelher he was the expected Messiah. But what was the 
design of John in this message to Jesus? The question is not without 
difficulty. Was it for the satisfaction of his own doubts, or those of 
his followers (31 ? Was it that, in apprehension of his approaching 
death, he would consign his disciples to the care of a still greater 
instructor? W r as it that he might attach them before his death to 
Jesus, and familiarise them with conduct, in some respects, so op¬ 
posite to his own Esseniam, if not Pharisaic, habits? He might 
foresee the advantage that would be taken by the more ascetic to 
alienate his followers from Jesus, as a teacher who fell far below 
the austerity of their own ; and who, accessible to all, held in no 
respect those minute observances which the usage of the stricter 
Jews, and the example of their master, had arrayed in indispensa¬ 
ble sanctity. Or was it that John himself, having languished for 
nearly a year in his remote prison, began to be impatient for the 


llU.uke, vn II—18 

,2) Malt, vi 2. 30.. luLr.\u. 17—30 • 


13) W hitby, Poildridge, m lot- 
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commencement of that splendid epoch (1), of which the whole na¬ 
tion, even the apostles of Jesus, both before and after the resurrec¬ 
tion, had by no means abandoned their glorious, worldly, and 
Jewish notions? Was John, like the rest of the people, not yet 
exalted above those hopes which were inseparable from the natio¬ 
nal mind? If he is the king, why does he hesitate to assume his 
kingdom? If the Deliverer, wtiy so tardy to commence the delive¬ 
rance? “If thou art indeed the Messiah (such may appear to have 
been the purport of the Baptist’s message), proclaim thyself at once; 
assume thy stale; array thyself in majesty ; discomtit (he enemies of 
holiness and of God ! My prison doors w ill at once burst open ; my 
trembling persecutors will cease from their oppressions. Herod 
himself will yield up his usurped authority; and even the power of 
Jtome will cease to afflict the redeemed people of the Almighty?” 
What, on the other hand, is the answer of .It’siis ? U harmonises in 
a remarkable manner with this latter view. It declares at once, and 
to the disappointment of these temporal hopes, the purely moral and 
religious nature of the dominion to be established by the Messiah. 
He was found displaying manifest signs of more ttian human power, 
and to these peaceful signs he appeals as the conclusive, evidence of 
the commencement of the Messiah’s kingdom, the relief of diseases, 
the cessation of sorrows, the restoration of their lost or decayed sen¬ 
ses to the deaf or blind, the equal admission of the low est orders to 
the same religious privileges with those more especially favoured by 
God. The remarkable words are added, “Blessed is he that shall 
not be offended in me ; ” he that shall not consider irreconcilcable 
with the splendid promises of the Messiah’s kingdom, my lowly 
condition, my calm and unassuming course of mercy and love to 
mankind, my total disregard of worldly honours, my refusal to place 
myself at the head of the people as a temporal ruler. Yiolt>nl men, 
more especially during the disturbed and excited period since the 
appearance of John the Baptist, would urge on a kingdom of vio¬ 
lence. How truly the character of the limes is thus described, is 
apparent from the single fact, that shortly afterwards tin; people 
would have seized Jesus himself and forced him lo assume the royal 
title, if he had not withdrawn himself from his dangerous adherents. 
This last expression, however, occurs in the subsequent discourse 
of Jesus, aft^r his disciples had departed, when in those striking 
images he spoke of the former concour^p of the people to the Bap¬ 
tist, and justified it by the assertion of his prophetic character. It 
was no idle object which led Ihem into the wilderness, lo see, as it 
were, “ a reed shaken by the wind ” nor to behold any rich or 
luxurious object—for such they vfould have gone to the courts of 
ttieir sovereigns. Still he declares the meanest of his own disciples 

11 1 ll,iiinnoM(l in* lilies this view a> •(<)(> Jothii. ftiMrmirM’* on the I'ruth of tin* ( IuiaImii 
Ke I i "inn. 
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to have attained some moral superiority, some knowledge, probably, 
of the real nature of the new religion, and the character and designs 
of the Messiah, which had never been possessed by John. With his 
usual rapidity of transition, Jesus passes at once to his moral in¬ 
struction, and vividly shows, that whether severe or gentle, whether 
more ascetic or more popular, the teachers of a holier faith had 
been equally unacceptable. The general multitude of the Jews had 
rejected both the nusterer Baptist, and himself (hough of so much 
more benign and engaging demeanour. The whole discourse ends 
with the significant words, “My yoke is easy, and my burden is 
light.” 

*.mju-iM Nothing, indeed, could offer a more striking contrast to the sc- 

w 'Vmi eluded and eremitical life of John, than the easy and accessible man- 

J £j“ t' s '"' ner with which Jesus mingled with all classes, even with his bit¬ 
terest opponents, the Pharisees. He accepts the invitation of one of 
these, and enters into his house to partake of refreshment (1). Here 
a woman of dissolute life found her way into the chamber where the 
feast was held; she sale at his feet, anointing him, according to 
Eastern usage, with a costly unguent, which was contained in a box 
of alabaster; she wept bitterly, and with her long locks wiped away 
the falling tears. The Pharisees, who shrunk not only from the 
contact, but even from the approach, of all whom they considered 
physically or morally unclean, could only attribute the conduct of 
Jesus to his ignorance of her real character. The reply of Jesus inti¬ 
mates that his religion was intended to reform and purify the worst, 
and that some of his most sincere and ardent believers might pro¬ 
ceed from those very outcasts of society from whom pharisaic rigour 
shrunk with abhorrence. 

After this Jesus appears to have made another circuit through the 
towns and villages of Galilee. On his return to Capernaum, instiga¬ 
ted, perhaps, by his adversaries, some of his relatives appear to have 
believed, or pretended to believe, that he was out of his senses; and, 
therefore, attempted to secure his person. This scheme failing, the 
pharisaic parly, who had been deputed, it should seem, from Jeru¬ 
salem to watch his conduct, endeavour to avail themselves of that 
great principle of Jew ish superstition, the belief in the power of evil 
spirits, to invalidate his growing authority (2). On the occasion of 
the cure of one of those lunatics, usually called dsemonjacs (3), who 

(l) Luke, vii. 36—50. Luke, \i. 14—-26. people fancy themselves witches, so the belief in 

m Mntt. xii. 22—45.; Mark, iii. 19—30. possession made men of distempered minds 

(3) 1 have no scruple in avowing my opinion Fancy themselves possessed. The present ease, 
on the subject of the dienmnhies to be that of indeed, seems lo have been one rather of infir- 
Joseph Mede, Lnrdnor, Dr. Meud, Paley, and all iuit\ than lunacy : the afflicted person was blind 
the learned modern writers. It was a kind of and dumb; hut such cases were equally ascribed 
insanity, nut unlikely to be prevalent among a to malignant spirits. There is one very strong 
people peculiarly subject to leprosy and other reason, which 1 do not remember to have seen 
cutaneous diseases; and nothing was more pro- urged with sufficient force, but which may have 
liable tli.in that luuac \ should take the turn and loiitributed to induce Jesus to adopt the current 
speak the language of tin-prevailing superstition language on this point. The disbelief in these 
of the times. As the belief in witchcraft made spiritual mllnenre? was one of the characteristic 
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was both dumb and blind, (hey accused him of unlawful dealings 
with the spirits of evil. It was by a magic influence obtained by ^ Dtrroi 
secret contract with Beelzebub, the chief of the powers of darkness, 
or by secretly invoking his all-powerful name, (bat he reduced the 
subordinate daemons to obedience. The answer of Jesus struck them 
with confusion. Evil spirits, according to their own creed, took . 
delight in the miseries and crimes of men; bis acts were those of the 
purest benevolence: how gross the inconsistency to suppose that 
malignant spirits would thus lend themselves to the cause ofhuman 
happiness and virtue. Another more personal argument still farther 
confounded his adversaries. The Pharisees were professed exor¬ 
cists (1); if, then, exorcism, or the ejection of these evil spirits, ne¬ 
cessarily implied unlawful dealings with the world of darkness, they 
were as open to the charge as he whom they accused. They had, 
therefore, the alternative of renouncing their own pretensions, or of 
admitting that those of Jesus were to be judged on other principles. 

It was, then, blasphemy against the spirit of God to ascribe acts 
which bore the manifest impress of the divine goodness in their 
essentially beneficent character, to any other source but the Father 
of Mercies; it was an offence which argued such total obtusencss of 
moral perception, such utter incapacity of feeling or comprehend¬ 
ing the beauty either of the conduct or the doctrines of Jesus, as to 
leave no hope that they would ever be reclaimed from their ranco¬ 
rous hostility to his religion, or be cjualified for admission into the 
pale and to the benefits of the new faith. 

The discomfited pharisees now demand a more public and unde- Mum* 
niable sign of his Messiahship (2), which alone could justify the 
lofty tone assumed by Jesus. A second time Jesus obscurely alludes 
to the one great future sign of the new faith—his resurrection; and, 
refusing further to gratify their curiosity, he reverts, in language of 
more than usual energy, to the incapacity of the age and'nalion to 
discern the real and intrinsic superiority of his religion. 

The followers of Jesus had now been organised into a regular 
sect or party. Another incident distinctly showed that he no longer 

tenets of the unpopular seel of the sadducces. \ aneient anti common form of superstition. The 
departure from the roniinon language, or the later ant i-<1hr istian writ ong I lie Jew 

endeavour to correct this inveterate error, tribute the power of Jcs , over evil spirits to 
would have raised an immediate outcry against l»is having obtained lh secret, and dared to 
him from his watchful and malignant adversaries, utter tin- ineffable, name "the Scm-ham-phor- 
as au unbelieving sadduree. Josephus mentions ash." To thi name wonderful powers over the 
a certain herb wlAtli had the power of expelling whole invisibl are attributed by the 

daemons, a fact which intimate.-, that it wa-. a Jewish Alex iters, Artapanu.s nud 

bodily disease. Kuinoel, in Matt. iv. 24., refers K/ekicI, flic tragedian; 1 it it* not impossible 
to the latter fact, shows that in Greek authors, that the more superstitious pharisees may have 
especially Hippocrates, madness and da'inoniucal hoped to retime Jesus to the dilemma either of 
possession are the same; and quotes the various con I ess mg that lie invoked the name of the 
passages in the New Testament where the saire print < ol the da-uious, or secretly uttered that, 
language is evidently held; as, among many whit hit was still more criminal to make use of 
others, John, x. 20-; Malt, x\ ii. I'J.; Mark, v. 15* *hn ‘■uth a purpose, the mysterious and uuspeak- 
l have again the satisfaction of finding myself to able 'letragrainmatou. See Lisetnnenger, i. 154 
have arrived at the same conclusion as Neatider. According to Josephus the art of exorcism des 

(I) The rebuking subordinate da-oions, by the eended from king Solomon. Antiq. viii. 2. 
invocation of a more powerful name, is a very \‘i) Matt. xii. 38—45 
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slood alone; even the social duties, which up to this time he had, no 
douht, discharged with the utmost affection, were to give place to 
cnmiun the sublimer objects of his mission. While he sale encircled by the 
multitude of his disciples, tidings were brought that his mother and 
his brethren desired to approach him (1). But Jesus refused to break 
off his occupation; he declared himself connected by a closer tie 
even than that of blood, with the great moral family of which he 
was to be the parent, and with which he was to stand in the most 
intimate relation. He was the chief of a fraternity not connected by 
common descent or consanguinity, but by a purely moral and reli¬ 
gious bond ; nol by any national or local union, but bound together 
by the one strong but indivisible link of their common faith. On 
the increase, the future prospects, the final destiny of this commu¬ 
nity, tiis discourses now dwell, with frequent but obscure allu¬ 
sions (2). i-lis language more constantly assumes the form of para- 
ble. Nor was this merely in compliance with the genius of an 
Eastern people, in order to convey his instruction in a form more 
attractive, anl therefore both more immediately and more perma¬ 
nently impressive ; or by awakening the imagination, to stamp his 
doctrines more deeply on the memory, and to incorporate them with 
the feelings. These short and lively apologues were admirably 
adapted to suggest the first rudiments of truths which it was not 
expedient openly to announce. Though some of the parables have 
a purely moral purport, the greater part delivered at this period 
bear a more or less covert relation to the character and growth of 
the new religion; a subject which, avowed without disguise, would 
have revolted the popular mind, and clashed too directly with their 
inveterate nationality. Yet these splendid, though obscure, antici¬ 
pations singularly contrast with occasional allusions to his own per¬ 
sonal destitution, “ The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air 
have nests, but the Son of Man hath nol where to lay his head (3)”. 
for with the growth and organisation of his followers he seems fully 
aware that his dangers increase!; he now frequently changes his 
place, passes from one side of the lake to the other, and even en¬ 
deavours to throw a temporary concealment over some of his most 
extraordinary miracles. During one of these expeditions across the 
lake, he is in danger from one of those sudden and violent tem¬ 
pests which often disturb inland seas, particularly in mountainous 
districts. He rebukes the storm and it ceases. On themlher side of 
the lake, in the district of Gadara, occurs the remarkable scene of 
hosirur- hie dtemoniacs among the tombs, and the herd of swine ; the only 
non .a a,, ae i in (he whole life of Jesus in the least repugnant to the uniform 
gentleness of his disposition, whijh would shrink from the unneces- 

(1) Matt. xii. 46—49 ; Mark, iii. 34—35. (3) Matt. viii. 18—27-; Mark, iv. 35—41 

(2) Matt, xiit.; Mark, iv. I ——34•; Luke, viii T.ukf, viii. 22—25. 

1—18. 
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sary destruction even of the meanest and most loathsome animals (1). 

On his return from this expedition to Capernaum took place the 
healing of the woman with the issue of the blood, and the raising of 
Jairus’s daughter (2). Concerning the latter, as likewise concerning 
the relief of two blind men (3), he gives the strongest injunctions of 
secrecy, which, nevertheless, the active zeal of his partisans seems 
by no means to have regarded. 

But a more decisive step was now taken than the organisation of The npos- 
the new religious community. The twelve apostles were sent out to 
disseminate the doctrines of Jesus throughout the whole pf Gali¬ 
lee (4). They were invested with the power of healing diseases ; with 
cautious deference to Jewish feeling, they were forbidden to proceed 
beyond the borders of the Holy Land, either among the Gentiles or 
the heretical Samaritans; they were to depend on the hospitality of 
those whom they might address for their subsistence ; and he dis¬ 
tinctly anticipates the enmity which they would perpetually encoun¬ 
ter, and the dissension which would be caused, even in the bosom of 
families, by the appearance of men thus acting on a commission un¬ 
precedented and unrecognised by the religious authorities of the na¬ 
tion, yet whose, doctrines were of such intrinsic Beauty, and so full 
of exciting promise. 

It was most likely this open proclamation, as it were, of the rise c.>miu.i„r 
of a new and organised community; and the greater publicity which " , r " u 
this simultaneous appearance of two of its delegates in the different 
towns of Galilee could not but give to the growing influence of Je¬ 
sus, that lirsl attracted the notice of the government. Up to this 
period Jesus, as a remarkable individual, must have been well 
known by general report; by this measure he stood in a very diffe¬ 
rent character, as the chief of a numerous fraternity. There were 
other reasons, at this critical period, to excite the apprehensions and 
jealousy of Herod. During the siiort interval between the visit of 
John’s disciples to Jesus and the present time, the Tetrarch had at 
length, at the instigation of his wife, perpetrated the murder of the npa(ll o( 
Baptist. Whether his reluctance to shed unnecessary blood, or his 
prudence, had as yet shrunk from this crime, the condemnation of 11 
her marriage could not but rankle in the heart of the wife. The de¬ 
sire of revenge would be strengthened by a feeling of insecurity, 
and an apprehension of the precariousness of an union, declared, on 
such revered* authority, null and void. As long as this stern and 
respected censor lived, her influence ovei»her husband, the bond of 
marriage itself, might, in an hour of passion or remorse, be dissol- 

(l) The moral difficulty of this transaction driving the herd of swine down the precipice 
has always appeared to me greater than that of was the last paroxysm in which their insanity 
Tonciling it with the more rational view of exhausted itself. Mult. viii. 28—34.; Mark, v. 1 
l-moniucism. Both are much diminished, if not —20-; Luke, viii. 26—39. 
itirely removed, hy the theory of Kuinocl, who (2) Luke, viii. 40—56. 

'(tributes to the lunatics the whole of the con- (3) Matt. xx. 27—31. 

motion with Jesus, arid supposes that thei* (4) Matt, x.; Mark, vi. 7—13.; I.nke, ix. 1—6 
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ved. The common crime would cement still closer, perhaps for 
ever, their common interests. The artifices of Herodias, who did 
not scruple to make use of the beauty and grace of her daughter to 
compass her end, had extorted from the reluctant king, in the hour 
of festive carelessness—the celebration of Herod’s birthday—the 
royal promise, which, whether for good or for evil, was equally 
irrevocable (1). The head of John the Baptist was the reward for 
the dancing of the daughter of Herodias (2). Whether the mind of 
Herod, like that of his father (3), was disordered by his crime, and 
the disgrace and discomfiture of his arms contributed to his moody 
terrors ; or whether some popular rumour of the re-appearance of 
John, and that Jesus was the murdered prophet restored to life, had 
obtained currency; indications of hostility from the government 
seem to have put Jesus upon his guard (4). For no sooner had he 
been rejoined by the ( Apostles, than he withdrew into the desert 
country about Belhsaida, with the prudence which he now thought 
fit to assume, avoiding any sudden collision with the desperation or 
the capricious violence of the Tetrarch. 

Jesus with* But he now tilled loo important a place in the public mind to 

fromT.a- remain concealed so near his customary residence, and the scene of 
his extraordinary actions. The multitude thronged forth to trace 
his footsteps, so that five thousand persons had pre-occupied the 
place of his retreat; and so completely were they possessed by pro¬ 
found religious enthusiasm, as entirely to have forgotten the ditfi- 
The multi- cully of obtaining provisions in that desolate region. The manner 
in'tiT/di in which their wants were prelernaturally supplied, and the whole 
Mrl assemblage fed by five loaves and two small fishes, wound up at 
once the rising enthusiasm to the highest pilch. It could not but 
call to the mind of the multitude the memorable event in their an¬ 
nals, the feeding the whole nation in the desert by the multiplica¬ 
tion of ftie manna (5). Jesus then would no longer confine himself 
to those private and more unimposing acts of beneficence, of which 
the actual advantage was limited to a single object, and the ocular 
evidence of the fact to but few witnesses. Here was a sign per¬ 
formed in the presence of many thousands, who had actually par¬ 
ticipated in the miraculous food. This then, they supposed, could 
not but be the long-desired commencement of his more public, 
more national, career. Behold a second Moses! behold a Leader of 
the people, under whom they could never be aflliclctj with want! 
behold at length the Prophet, under whose government the people 

(1) Malt. xiv. 1—12.; Mark, vi. 14 —29 ; Luke, (3) According to Josephus the Jews ascribed 

ix. 7- 9. the discomfiture of Herod’s army by Arctas king 

(2) Josephus places the scene of this event i of Arabia, to the wrath of Heaven for the murder 
Machtcrus. Maeknight would remove the prise of John. 

•f John to Tiberias, but the circumstances of tbf- (4) Malt, xiv 13, 14.; Mark, vi. 30—34-; 

war uuty have caused the court to be held ’ Luke,, ix. 10. 11.; John, vi. 1,2. 
this strong frontier town, mid the feast may ha 1 (5) Mutt. xiv. 15—23; Mark, vi. 35—45.* 

been intended chiefly for the army, the •• Ch Luke, ix. 12—17.; John, vi. 3 — 14 
liarchs” of St. Murk. 
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were to enjoy, among the other blessings of the Messiah’s reign, 
unexampled, uninterrupted plenty (1). 

Their acclamations dearly betrayed their intentions ; they would 
brook no longer delay; they would force him to assume the royal 
title; they would proclaim him, whether consenting or not, the king 
of Israel (2). Jesus withdrew from the midst of the dangerous 
tumult, and till the next day they sought him in vain. On their re¬ 
turn to Capernaum, they found that he had crossed the lake, and 
entered the city the evening before. Their suspense, no doubt, had 
not been allayed by his mysterious disappearance on the otUer»sidc 
of the lake. The circumstances under which he had passed over (3), 
if communicated by the Apostles to the wondering multitude (and 
unless positively prohibited by their master, they could not have 
kept silence on so wonderful an occurrence) would inllamc still 
farther the intense popular agitation. While the Apostles were pass¬ 
ing the lake in their boat, Jesus had appeared by their side, walk¬ 
ing upon the waters. 

When therefore Jesus entered the synagogue of Capernaum, no 
doubt the crisis was immediately expected : at length he will avow 
himself; the declaration of his dignity must now be made; and 
where with such propriety as in the place of the public worship, 
in the midst of the devout and adoring people {A). The calm, the 
purely religious language of Jesus was a death-blow to these high- 
strung hopes. The object of his mission, he declared in explicit 
terms, was not to confer temporal benefits; they were not to follow 
him with the hope that they would obtain without labour the fruits 
of the earth, or be secured against thirst and hunger—these were 
mere casual and incidental blessings (5j. The real design of the new 
religion was the improvement of the moral and spiritual condition 
of man, described under the strong but not unusual figure of nou¬ 
rishment administered to the soul. During the whole of his address, 
or rather his conversation with the different parties, the popular 
opinion was in a state of lluctualion; or, as is probable, there were 
two distinct parlies, that of the populace, at first more favourable 
to Jesus; and that of the Jewish leaders, who were altogether hos¬ 
tile. The former appear more humbly to have inquired what was 
demanded by the new Teacher in order to please God : of them 


' J' He madr matna to drMOiid for thrill, in 
which were all manner of tastes; and ever) 
Israelii" found in it what his palate was chiefly 
pleased with. If he desired fat in it, he had it. 
Iu it the young men tasted bread , the old men. 
honey ; and the children, oil. So it shall be in 
the world to come (the days of the .dessias); he 
sh ill give Israel peace, and they sl»al. sit down 
and eat in tJe* garden tif Eden, all nations dull 
beh.ild their condition ; as it is said, “ ltehold 
my servant* shall eat, hut ye shall lie hungry.” 
Isaiah, lx\ . Uamb.im m Sanlted. cap. 10. 

Many nffirtn that tin hope of Israel e., that 

L. 


Messiah shall come and iaise the dead; and they 
shall he gartered together in the garden of Eden, 
and ''hall eat and drink, and satiate themselves 
all the days of the world...; and that there are 
houses built all of precious stones, beds of silk, 
and rivers flowing with wine and spicy oil. 
Sberaoth Kabba, sect. 25.; Light foot iu loc. vol. 

>^i. v.n. 

(21 John, vi. 15. 

Uj Matt. xtv. 21—33., Murk, vi. 47—53-. 
Joint, vi tfj—21. 

(4; John, vi. 22—7 i 
'.51 Ibid. 2t>—i9. 
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Jesus required faith in the Messiah. The latter first demanded a 
new sign (1), but broke out into murmurs of disapprobation when 
“ the carpenter’s son ” began in his mysterious language to speak 
of his descent, his commission, from his Father, his re-ascension 
to his former intimate communion with the Deity ; still more when 
tie seemed to coniine the hope of everlasting life to those only 
who were lilted to receive it; to those whose souls would receive 
the inward nutriment of his doctrines. No word in the whole 
address fell in with their excited, their passionate hopes : how¬ 
ever dark, however ambiguous his allusions, they could not 
warp or misinterpret them into the confirmation of their splendid 
views. Not only did they appear to discountenance the immediate, 
they gave no warrant to the remote, accomplishment of their vi¬ 
sions of the Messiah’s earthly power and glory (2). At all events 
the disappointment was universal; his own adherents, baffled and 
sinking at once from their exalted hopes, cast off their unambitious, 
their inexplicable Leader; and so complete appears to have been 
the desertion, that Jesus demanded of the Twelve, whether they 
too would abandon his cause, and leave him to his fate. In the 
name of the Apostles Deter replied, that they had still full confi¬ 
dence in his doctrines, as teaching the way to eternal life; they 
still believed him to be the promised Messiah, the son of God. Jesus 
received this protestation of lidelity with apparent approbation, but 
intimated that the time would come, when one even of the tried 
and chosen Twelve would prove a traitor (3). 

Thus the public life of Jesus closed its second year. On one side 
endangered by the zeal of the violent, on the other enfeebled by 
the desertion of so many of his followers, Jesus, so long as he spoke 
the current language about the Messiah, might be instantly taken 

(|) John,- vi. 30- vale, to the Samaritan woman (John, iv. 26-42), 

(2) There is some difficulty In placing the and in more u.nhiguous language, perhaps, in 

i mivcrsutinn with the Pharisees, (Matt. xv I— his private examination before the authorities in 
20 .; Mark, vii. |—23.1, whether before or after Jerusalem (John, v. 46.). Still the manner in 
the retreat of Jesus to the more remote district, which lie assumed the title, and asserted his 
The incident, though characteristic, is not of claims, was so totajiy opposite to Jewish expec- 
great importance, and seems rather to have been •tation; he appeared to delay so long the open 
a private inquiry of certain members of the sect, declaration of his Messiah.ship, that the populace 

than the public appeal of persons deputed for constantly fluctuated in their opinion, now ready 
that purpose. by force to make him a king (John. vi. 15.), iui 

(3) The wuvering and uncertainty of tin* mediately after this altogether deserting him, so 
Apostles, and still more of the people, concerning that even the Apostles’ faith is severely tried 
the Mrssinhship of Jesus is urged by Strauss (Compare with John, vi. 69 ., Luke, ix. 20-, Matt 
as an argument for the later invention and in- xvi. 16., Mark, viii. 29 , where it appears that 
consistency of the Gospels. It has always appear- rumours had become prevalent that though not 
ed to me one of those marks of true nature ami the Messiah, he was either a prophet or a fore 
of inartificial composition, which wo-Id lead me runner of the Messiah.) The real test of the fide 
to a conclusion directly opposite. The first inti- lity of the Apostles was their adherence, under 
mat inn of the deference and homage shown to all the fluctuation of popular opinion, to this 
him l>y John at his baptism, grows at once into conviction, which at last, however, was shaken 
a welcome rumour that the Christ has appeared, by that whirl* most completely clashed witlithcii 
Andrew imparts the joyful tidings to his bro- pre-conceived notions of the Messiah, his igno- 
thor. ’* We have found the Messias, which L, minions death, und undisturbed burial 

being interpreted, the Christ so Philip, verse As a corrective to Strauss on this point, I would 
46 Bui though Jesus, in one part of the Sermon recommend the work of one who will not be sus 

outlie Mount speaks of himself as the future petted of loose and inaccurate reasoning_Locke 

judge, in general his distinct assumption ofth.il on the Reasonableness of Christianity 
character is exclusively to individuals in pri- 
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at his word; and against his will be set at the head or a daring in¬ 
surrection ; immediately that he departed from it, and rose to the 
sublimcr tone of a purely religious teacher, he excited the most 
violent animosity even among many of his most ardent adherents. 
Thus his influence at one moment was apparently most extensive, 
at the next was confined to but a small circle. Still however it held 
the general mind in unallayed suspense; and the ardent admira¬ 
tion, the attachment of the few, who were enabled to appreciate 
his character, and the animosity of the many, who trembled at his 
progress, bore testimony to the commanding character an<} the 
surprising works of Jesus of Nazareth. 


CHAPTER VI 


THIRD YEAR OF Till PUBLIC LIFE OF JESUS. 


Thb third Passover had now arrived since Jesus of Nazareth had p aM „„ 
appeared as a public Teacher, but, as it should seem, “ his ap¬ 
pointed hour” was not yet come; and, instead of descending with 
the general concourse of the whole nation to (be capital, he remains 
in Galilee, or rather retires to the remotest extremity of the coun¬ 
try ; and though he approaches nearer to the northern shore of the 
lake, never ventures down into the populous region in which he 
more usually fixed his residence. The avowed hostility of the Jews, 
and their determination to put him to death; the apparently grow¬ 
ing jealousy of Herod, and the desertion of his cause, on one hand, 
by a great number of his Galilean followers, who had taken of¬ 
fence at his speech in the synagogue of Capernaum, witMhe rash 
and intemperate zeal of others who were prepared to force him to 
assume the royal title, would render his presence at Jerusalem, if 
not absolutely necessary for his designs, both dangerous and inex¬ 
pedient (1). But his absence from this Passover is still more re¬ 
markable, if, as appears highly probable, it was at this feast that 
the event occurred which is alluded to in St. Luke (2) as of general 
notoriety, and at a later period, was the subject of a conversation 
between Jest^s and his disciples, the slaughter of certain Galileans 
in the Temple of Jerusalem by the Itomjjn governor (3). The rea¬ 
sons for assigning this fact to the period of the third Passover ap¬ 
pear to have considerable weight. Though at all times of the year 
the Temple was open, not merely for the regular morning and 

(0 The commencement of the 7th chapter ol ('2; John, vi». 1. 

M. John's Gospel, appears to me to contain n 'V Luke, xiii. 1 

manifest reference to his absence from this puss 
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evening offerings, but likewise for the private sacrifices of more 
devout worshippers, such an event as (his massacre was not likely 
lo have occurred, even if Pilate was present at Jerusalem at other 
times, unless the metropolis had been crowded with strangers, at 
least in numbers sufficient lo excite some apprehension of dange¬ 
rous tumult; for Pontius Pilate, though prodigal of blood, if the 
occasion seemed to demand the vigorous exercise of power, does 
not appear to have been wantonly sanguinary. It is, therefore, most 
probable, that the massacre took place during some public festival; 
and if so, it must have been either at the Passover or Pentecost, 
as Jesus was present at both the later feasts of the present year, 
those of Tabernacles and of the Dedication : nor does the slightest 
intimation occur of any disturbance of that nature at either (I). 
Who these Galileans were, whether they had been guilty of turbu¬ 
lent and seditious conduct, or were the innocent victims of the go¬ 
vernor’s jealousy, there is no evidence. It has been suggested, not 
without plausibility, that they were of the sect of Judas the Galilean; 
and, however they may not have been formally enrolled as belong¬ 
ing lo this sect, they may have been, in some degree, infected 
with the same opinions; more especially, as properly belonging to 
the jurisdiction of Herod, these Galileans would scarcely have been 
treated with such unrelenting severity, unless implicated, or sus¬ 
pected to be implicated, in some designs obnoxious to the Roman 
sway. If, however, our conjecture bo right, had he appeared at 
this festival, Jesus might have fallen undistinguished in a general 
massacre of his countrymen, by the direct interference of the Roman 
governor, and without the guilt of his rejection and death being 
attributable lo the rulers or the nation of the Jews. 

Yet, be this as itjnay, during this period of the life of Jesus, it is 
most difficult to trace jdscourse; his rapid changes have the sem- 

..,i. blance of concealmernjpU one lime he appears at the extreme 

border of Palestine, the district immediately adjacent lo that of 
Tyre and Sidon; he then seems to have descended again towards 
Rcthsaida, and the desert country to the north of the Sea of Tibe¬ 
rias ; he is then again on the immediate frontiers of Palestine, near 
the town of Caesarea Philippi, close to the fountains of the Jordan. 

(I) TI»o point of time at which the not ire of private. He had appeared unexpectedly; he had 
this transaction i.s introduced in the narrative of withdrawn without notice. They inav have sup- 
St. l.uke, may appear irrcconcileable with the posed, that having been absent at the period of 
opinion that it look place so far bark as the pre- the massacre in the remote jMirts of the country. 
\ ions Passover. This circumstance hpwever ad- he might be altogether unacquainted with the 
mils of an easy explanation. The period at which circumstances, or a I least little impressed with 
Hus l.ut i.s introduced l»y St. l.uke, was just be- their importance j or even, if not entirely igno- 
lore the lust fatal visit to J» viisalem. Jesus had rant, they might think it right to remind him of 
now expressed Ins fixed determination to attend the dangerous commotion which bad taken place 
the approaching Passover; he was actually on at the preceding festival, and to intimate the 
his wm\ to tlio metropolis. It was precisely thp possibility that under a governor so reckless of 
lime at w I n-h some who might take an interest human life as Pilate bad shown himself, and by 
in his , irrsnnnl saf.-ty, might think it well to warn recent circumstances not predisposed tow-rods 
him of his danger 'Ihesi persons may base been the (inlilean name, he wa» exposing himself to 
eutireh ignorant of his intermediate visits to tucsl serious peril. 

JiMiis.il. tii. which li.i-l in..-, si.. LI.... I,».».r .i in I 
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The incideuts which occur at almost ail these places coincide 
with his singular situation at this period of his life, and perpetually 
bear almost a direct reference to the state of public feeling at this 
particular time. His conduct towards the Greek or Syro-Phceni- ti.o svro 
cian woman may illustrate this (1). Those who watched the motions 
of Jesus with the greatest vigilance, either from attachment or ani¬ 
mosity, must have beheld him with astonishment, at this period 
when every road was crowded with travellers towards Jerusalem, 
deliberately proceeding in an opposite direction ; thus, at thejitne 
of the most solemn festival, moving, as it were, directly contrary to 
the stream, which flowed in one current towards the capital. There 
appears at one time to have prevailed, among some, an obscure 
apprehension which, though only expressed during one of iiis later 
visits to Jerusalem (2), might have begun to creep into their minds 
at an earlier period; that, after all, the Saviour might turn his back 
on his ungrateful and inhospitable country, or at least not fetter 
himself with the exclusive nationality inseparable from their con¬ 
ceptions of the true Messiah. And here, at this present instant, 
after having excited their hopes to (lie utmost, by the miracle 
which placed him, as it were, on a level with their lawgiver, and 
having afterwards afflicted them with bitter disappointment by his 
speech in the synagogue—here, at the season of the Passover, he 
was proceeding towards, if not beyond, the borders of the Holy 
Land ; placing himself, as it were, in direct communication with 
the uucircumciscd, and imparting those blessings to strangers and 
aliens, which were the undoubted, inalienable property of the pri¬ 
vileged race. 

At this juncture, when he was upon the bo^rs of the territory 
of Tyre and Sidon, a woman of heathen ex^ctffi (3), having heard 
the fame of his miracles, determined tc^Hle recourse to him to 
heal her daughter, who was suffering uouer diabolic possession. 
Whether adopting the common title, which she had heard that Jesus 
had assumed, or from any obscure notion of the Messiah, which 
could not but have penetrated into the districts immediately border¬ 
ing on Palestine, she saluted him by his title of Son of David, and 
implored his mercy. In this instance alone Jesus, who on all other 
occasions is described as prompt and forward to hear the cry of the 
afflicted, turns, at first, a deaf and regardless ear to her supplica¬ 
tion : the mercy is, as it were, slowly and reluctantly wrung from 
him. The secret of this apparent, but unusual, indifference to suf¬ 
fering, no doubt lies in the circumstances of the case. Nothing 


(1) Matt. xv. 21— 28-; Mark. vii. 24—30- 
2) John, vii. 3S- 

3} She is called in one place a Cauaunito, in 
another a Syro-Phoenioion aud a Greek. She was 
probably of Phoenician descent, aud the Jews 
considered the whole of the Phoenician race as 


descended from the remnant of the Canuanites, 
who were i.ot extirpated. She was a Greek a s. 
distinguished from a Jew, for the Jews divided 
mankind into Jews and Grecki, as the Greeks 
did into Greeks aud Barbarians. 
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would have been so repugnant to Jewish prejudice, especially at 
(his juncture, as his admitting at once (his recognition or his title, 
or his receiving and rewarding the homage of any stranger from 
the blood of Israel, particularly one descended from the accursed 
race of Canaan. The conduct of the apostles shows their harsh and 
Jewish spirit. They are indignant at her pertinacious importunity; 
they almost insist on her peremptory dismissal. That a slranger, a 
Canaanite, should share in the mercies of their master, does not 
seem to have entered into their thoughts : the brand of ancient con¬ 
demnation was upon her; the hereditary hatefulness of the seed of 
Canaan marked her as a fit object for malediction, as the appro¬ 
priate prey of the evil spirits, as without hope of blessing from the 
God of Israel. Jesus himself at first seems to countenance this ex¬ 
clusive lone. He declares that he is sent only to the race of Israel; 
that dogs (the common and approbrious term by which all religious 
aliens were described), could have no hope of sharing in the bles¬ 
sings jealously reserved for the children of Abraham. The humility 
of the woman’s reply, “Truth, Lord, but the dogs eat of the crumbs 
which fall from the master’s table,” might almost disarm the anti¬ 
pathy of the most zealous Jew. That the Gentiles might receive a 
kind of secondary and inferior benefit from their Messiah, was by 
no means in opposition to the vulgar belief; it left them in full pos¬ 
session of their exclusive religious dignity, while it was rather flat¬ 
tering to their pride than debasing to their prejudices, that, with 
such limitation, the power of their Redeemer should be displayed 
among Gentile foreigners. By his condescension, therefore, to their 
prejudices, Jesus was enabled to display his own benevolence, with¬ 
out awakening, t^mnfirming if already awakened, the quick sus¬ 
picions of his follAec^ 

Mm After this more rApe excursion, Jesus appears again, for a 
"IS:T short time, nearer his accustomed residence ; but stiil hovering, as 
it were, on the borders, and lingering rather in the wild mountain¬ 
ous region to the north and east of the lake, than descending to the 
more cultivated and populous districts to the west (1). But here his 
fame follows him ; and even in these desert regions, multitudes, 
many of them bearing their sick and afflicted relatives, perpetually 
assemble around him (2). His conduct displays, as it were, a con¬ 
tinual struggle between his benevolence and his caution : he seems 
as if he could not refrain from the indulgence of his goodness, 
while at the same time he is aware that every new cure may re¬ 
awaken the dangerous enthusiasm from which he had so recently 
withdrawn himself. In the hill country of Decapolis, a deaf and 
dumb man is restored to speech; he is strictly enjoined, though 
apparently without effect, to preserve the utmost secrecy. A second 


(|) Hits ina} lie .»NM};nrd to the period be- 
wren the Passover and the Pentecost, 


'?} Matt. *v. 29—Sl-i Mark, vii 31—37. 
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time the starving multitude in the desert appeal to his compassion. 

They are again miraculously fed, but Jesus, as though remember¬ 
ing the immediate consequences of the former event, dismisses 
them at once, and crossing in a boat to Dalmanulha or Magdala 
places, as it were, the lake between himself and their indiscreet 
zeal, or irrepressible gratitude (1). At Magdala he again encounters 
some of the Pharisaic parly, who were, perhaps, returned from 
the Passover. They reiterate their perpetual demand of some sign 
which may satisfy their impatient incredulity, and a third lime Jesus 
repels them with an allusion to the great “ sign ” of his resur¬ 
rection (2). 

As the Pentecost draws near, he again retires to the utmost 
borders of the land. He crosses back to Bethsaida, where a blind 
man is restored to sight, with the same strict injunctions of con¬ 
cealment (3). lie then passes to the neighbourhood of Ca'sarea Phi¬ 
lippi, at the extreme verge of the land, a modern town, recently 
built on the site of the older, now named Paneas, situated almost 
close to the fountains of the Jordan (4). 

Alone with his immediate disciples in this secluded region, he 
begins to unfold more distinctly, both his real character and his 
future fate, to their wondering ears. It is diilicult to conceive the ivrpirxit, 
stale of fluctuation and embarrassment in which the simple minds 
of the Apostles of Jesus must have been continually kept by what 
must have appeared the inexplicable, if not contradictory, conduct 
and language of their master. At one moment he seemed entirely 
to lift the veil from his own character; the next, it fell again and 
left them in more than their former state of suspense. Now, all is 
clear, distinct, comprehensible; then again, dim, doubtful, mys¬ 
terious. Here their hopes are elevated to the highest, and all their 
preconceived notions of the greatness of tee Messiah scent ripening 
into reality ; there, the strange foreboditr£ of his humiliating fate, 
which he communicates with more than usual distinctness,.thrills 
them with apprehension. Their own destiny is opened to their 
prospect, crossed with the same strangely mingling lights and 
shadows. At one time they are promised miraculous endowments, 
and seem justified in all their ambitious hopes of eminence and 
distinction in the approaching kingdom; at the next, they are 
warned that they must expect to share in the humiliations and afflic¬ 
tions of their Teacher. 

Near Caesarea Philippi Jesus questions his disciples as to the j CS u» 
common view of his character. By some, it seems, he was suppo- 
sed to be John the Baptist restored from the dead ; by others, Elias, 
who was to re-appear on earth,*previous to the final revelation of 
the Messiah; by others, Jeremiah, who, according to a tradition 

U) Matt. xv. 32—39.; Mark, viii. | —9. (3) Mark, viii. 22—26 

12' Malt. xvi. 1 — 12 ; Mark, viii. n—22- (4. Mark, viii. 27. 
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to which we have before alluded, was to come to life : and when 
the ardent zeal of Peter recognises him under the most sacred title, 
which was universally considered as appropriated to the Messiah, 
“ the Christ, the son of the Living God,” his homage is no longer 
declined; and the Apostle himself is commended in language so 
strong, that the pre-eminence of Peter over the rest of the twelve 
has been mainly supported by the words of Jesus, employed on this 
occasion. The transport of the Apostles at this open and distinct 
avowal of his character, although at present confined to the secret 
circle of his more immediate adherents, no doubt before long to be 
publicly proclaimed, and asserted with irresistible power, is almost 
instantaneously checked ; the bright expanding prospects change in 
a moment to the gloomy reverse, when Jesus proceeds to foretell 
to a greater number of his followers (1) his approaching lamentable 
fate, the hostility of ai' the rulers of the nation, his death, and that 
which was probably the least intelligible part of the whole predic¬ 
tion—his resurrection (2). The highly excited Peter cannot endure 
the sudden and unexpected reverse; he betrays his reluctance to 
believe that the Messiah, whom he had now, he supposed, full 
authority to array in the highest temporal splendour which his ima¬ 
gination could suggest, could possibly apprehend so degrading a 
doom. Jesus not only represses the ardour of the apostle, but enters 
at some length into the earthly dangers to which his disciples would 
be exposed, and the unworldly nature of Christian reward. They 
listened, but how tar they comprehended these sublime truths must 
bo conjectured from their subsequent conduct. 

It was to minds thus preoccupied, on one hand full of unre¬ 
pressed hopes of the instantaneous revelation of the Messiah in 
all his temporal greatness, on the other, embarrassed with (he ap¬ 
parently irreconcileable-predictions of the humiliation of their 
11 ., run.. Master, that the extraordinary scene of the Transfiguration was 
presepled (3). Whatever explanation we adopt of this emblematic 
vision, its purport and its effect upon the minds of the three disci¬ 
ples who beheld it, remain the same ,4;. Its significant sights and 
sounds manifestly announced the equality, the superiority of Jesus 
to the founder, and to him who may almost be called the restorer 
of the Theocracy, to Moses the lawgiver, and Elias the represen¬ 
tative of the prophets. These holy personages had, ( as it were, 
seemed to pay homage to Jesus; they had vanished, and he alone 
had remained. The appearance of Moses and Elias at the time of 
the Messiah, was strictly in accordance with the general tradi- 

(|) Mark, v iii. 34. order of the narrative points most distinctly to 

(2) Mntt.xxi. 21—28.; Mark, xiii. 31. ix. 1.; '.lie neighbourhood of (’.a-sarea l’hilippi, ami 

l.uko, iv. 13—27. the Mons 1'aneus is a much more probable .situ 

(3) Tradition has assigned this scene to Mount ation 

labor, piobabh lor no hotter reason than be- (4) Matt, xvii, {—21 , Mark. ix. 2—29 . 

«auM* Taboi is the In st known and most <ou- f. ike, ix. 28—42- 
-pinions height in the whole of Galilee. The 
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lion (1); and when In his astonishment Peter proposes to make 
there three of those huts or cabins of boughs, which the Jews 
were accustomed to run up as temporary dwellings at the lime of 
the Feast of the Tabernacles, he seems to have supposed that the 
spirits of the lawgiver and the prophet were to make their per¬ 
manent residence with the Messiah, and that this mountain was 
to be, as it were, another sacred place, a second Sinai, from 
which the new kingdom was to commence its dominion, and issue 
its mandates. 

The other circumstances of the transaction, the height oil winch 
they stood, their own half-waking state, the sounds from heaven 
(whether articulate voices or thunder, which appeared to give 
the divine assent to their own preconceived notions of the Messiah), 
the wonderful change in (he appearance of Jesus, the glittering 
cloud which seemed to absorb the two spiTits, and leave Jesus 
alone upon the mountain,—all the incidents of this majestic and 
mysterious scene, whether presented as dreams before their sleep¬ 
ing, or as visions before their waking senses, tended to elevate still 
higher their already exalted notions of their Master. Again, how¬ 
ever, they appear to have been doomed to hear a confirmation 
of that, which, if their reluctant minds had not refused to entertain 
the humiliating thought, would have depressed them to utter 
despondency. After healing the dannoniac, whom they had in 
vain attempted to exorcise, the assurance of his approaching 
death is again renewed and in the clearest language, by their 
master (2). 

From the distant and the solitary scenes where these transactions 
had taken place, Jesus now returns to the populous district about 
Capernaum. On his entrance into the city, the customary payment 
of half a shekel for the maintenance of the Temple, a cSpitalion 
tax which was levied on every Jew, in every quarter of the world, 
is demanded of Jesus (3). llow then will he act, who but notf de¬ 
clared himself to his disciples as the Messiah, the son of God? will 
tie claim his privilege of exemption as the Messiah? will the Son 
of God contribute to the maintenance of the Temple of the Father? 
or will the long-expected public declaration at length lake place ? 
w ill the claim of immunity virtually confirm his claim to the privi¬ 
leges of his descent? He again reverts to his former cautious habit 
of never unnecessarily offending the pr^udices of the people; he 
complies with the demand, and the money is miraculously sup¬ 
plied. 

But on the minds of the Apostles the recent scenes arc still work- 

• 

'l) Dixit sum I us benedictus Mosi, sicul vitani Debar. Kab. 203. Compare Liglilfoot, Schoetgen, 
,u '*in dedi&li pro Israele in hoc scculo, sic tern- and F.iscninenger, in loco, 
pore future*, teuitHirc Messia*, quondo uiittatn (2) Matt. xvii. 22, 23; Mark, ix. 30—32 
•id cos lib a in propiiPiam vos duo venietis si mu I I-ukc, ix. 44, 45. 

(3) Matt xvii. 24 — 28 
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ing with unallayed excitement. The dark, the melancholy language 
of their Master appears to pass away and leave no impression upon 
their minds; while every circumstance which animates or exalts, 
is treasured with (he utmost care; and jp a short lime, on their 
road lo Capernaum, they are fiercely disputing among themselves 
their relalive rank in the instantaneously expected kingdom of the 
Messiah (1). The beauty of the significant action by which Jesus 
repressed the rising emotions of their pride, is heightened by con¬ 
sidering it in relation to the immediate circumstances (2). Even 
noW, at this crisis of their exaltation, he lakes a child; places it in 
the midst of them, and declares, that only those in such a state 
of innocence and docility, are qualified lo become members of the 
new community. Over such humble and blameless beings, over 
children, and over men of child-like dispositions, the vigilant pro¬ 
vidence of God would watch with unsleeping care, and those who 
injured them would be exposed to his strong displeasure (3). The 
narrow jealousy of the Apostles, which would have prohibited a 
stranger from making use of the name of Jesus for the purpose of 
exorcism, was rebuked in the same spirit: all who would embrace 
the cause of Christ, were lo be encouraged rather than discounte¬ 
nanced. Some of the most striking sentences, and one parable 
which illustrates in the most vivid manner the extent of Christian 
forgiveness and mutual forbearance, close, as it were, this period 
of the Saviour’s life, by instilling into the minds of his followers, 
as the time of the final collision with his adversaries approaches, 
the milder and more benignant tenets of the evangelic religion. 

The Passover had come, and Jesus had remained in the obscure 
borders of the land; the Pentecost had passed away, and the 
expected public assumption of the title and functions of the Mes¬ 
siah had not yet been made. The autumnal Feast of Tabernacles (4) 
is at hand; his incredulous brethren again assemble around him, 
and'even the impatient disciples can no longer endure the sus¬ 
pense : they urge him with almost imperious importunity to cast 
off at length his prudential, his mysterious reserve; at least lo 
vindicate the faith of his followers, and to justify the zeal of his 
partisans, by displaying those works, which he seemed so studiously 
to conceal among the obscure towns of Galilee, in the crowded 
metropolis of (he nation at some great period of optional assem¬ 
blage (5). In order to prevent any indiscreet proclamation of his 
approach, or any procession of his followers, through the country, 

(l) It is observable that the ambitious disputes that no declaration of our Lord could remove it 
of the disciples concerning primacy orprefe- from their minds : they always “ understood not 
rcncc, usually follow the mention of Christ's what was spoken.” Lightfoot, in loco, 
death and resurrection. Luke, ix 44—46.; Matt. (2) Matt.xviii. 1—6.; Mark. ix. 33-37- 

xx. 18—20.; Luke, xxii. 22 - 24. They had so (3) Matt, xviii. 6—10** Mark, ix. 37. 
strong a prepossession that the resurrection of (4) On the fifteenth day of the seventh month. 

Christ (leAirA they no doubt understood in a purely l)eut. xxiii. 39—43- About the end of our Sep- 
Jewish sense, compare Mark. ix. 10 .) should in- (ember, or the beginning of October, 
troduce the earthly kingdom of the Messiah. (5) John. vii. 2 . to viii. 59. 
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and probably lest the rulers should have time to organise their 
hostile measures, Jesus disguises under ambiguous language his 
intention of going up to Jerusalem ; he permits his brethren, who 
suppose that he is slil^in Galilee, to set forward without him. 
Still, however, his movements are the subject of anxious inquiry 
among the assembling multitudes in the capital; and many secret 
and half-stilled murmurs among the Galileans, some exalting his 
virtues, others representing him as a dangerous disturber of the 
public peace, keep up the general curiosity about his character 
and designs (1). On a sudden, in the midst of the festival* he ap¬ 
pears in the Temple, and lakes his station as a public teacher. 
The rulers seem to have been entirely off their guard; and the 
multitude are perplexed by the bold and as vet uninterrupted pub¬ 
licity, with which a man, whom the Sanhedrin were well known 
to have denounced as guilty of a capital offence, entered the court 
of the Temple, and calmly pursued his office of instructing the 
people. The fact that he had taken on himseir that office was of 
itself unprecedented and surprising to many. As we have observed 
before, he belonged to no school, he had been bred at the feet of 
none of the recognised and celebrated teachers, yet he assumed 
superiority to all, and arraigned the whole of the wise men of vain 
glory rather than of sincere piety. His own doctrine was from a 
higher source, and possessed more undeniable authority. He even 
boldly anticipated the charge, which he knew would be renewed 
against him, his violation of the Sabbath by his works of mercy. 
He accused them of conspiring against his life; a charge which 
seems to have excited indignation as well as astonishment (2). The 
suspense and agitation of the assemblage arc described with a few 
rapid, but singularly expressive, touches. It was part of the vugue 
popular belief, that the Messiah would appear in some* strange, 
sudden, and surprising manner. The circumstances of his coming 
were thus left to the imagination of each to till up, according to 
his own notions of that which was striking and magnificent. But 
the extraordinary incidents which attended the birth of Jesus were 
forgotten, or had never been generally known; his origin and 
extraction were supposed to be ascertained; he appeared but as 
the legitimate descendant of a humble Galilean family; his ac¬ 
knowledged ^brethren were ordinary and undistinguished men. 
“ We know this man whence he is ; bat when Christ comelh no 
man knoweth whence he is.” His mysterious allusions to his higher 
descent were heard with mingled feelings of indignation and awe. 
On the multitude his wonderful works had made a favourable im¬ 
pression, which was not a little increased by the inactivity and 
hesitation of the rulers. The Sanhedrin, in which the Pharisaic 


Jrstis ii 
tin* '1 nil - 
|>!»* at Ji* 
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r \) lohn, vii. 11 —13 
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ivrpi.xi.y parly slill predominated, were evidently unprepared, and had con-- 
sani!'-* c,:rtc<1 n0 measures eitiier to counteract his progress in the public 
drin. mind, or to secure his person. Their authority in such a case was 
probably, in the absence of the Roman(|)refect, or without the 
concurrence of the commander of the Roman guard in the Antonia, 
by no means clearly ascertained. With every desire, therefore, for 
his apprehension, they at first respected his person, and their 
non-interference was mistaken for connivance, if not as a sanction, 
for his proceedings. They determine at length on stronger mea¬ 
sures ; their officers are sent out to arrest the offender, but seem 
to have been overawed by the tranquil dignity and commanding 
language of Jesus, and were perhaps in some degree controlled by 
the manifest favour of the people (1). 

On the great day of the feast the agitation of the assembly, as 
well as the perplexity of the Sanhedrin, is at its height. Jesus slill 
appears publicly ; he makes a striking allusion to the ceremonial 
of the day. Water was drawn from the hallowed fountain ofSiloah, 
and borne into the Temple with the sound of the trumpet and 
with great rejoicing. “Who,” say the Rabbins, “hath not seen 
the rejoicing on the drawing of this water, hath seen no rejoicing 
at all.” They sang in the procession, “with joy shall they draw 
water from the wells of salvation (2).” In the midst of this tumult, 
Jesus, according to his custom, calmly diverts the attention to the 
great moral end of iiis own leaching, and in allusion to the rite, 
declares (hat from himself are to flow the real living waters of sal¬ 
vation. The ceremony almost appears to have been arrested in its 
progress; and open discussions of his claims to be considered as 
the Messiah divide the wondering multitude. The Sanhedrin find 
that they cannot depend on their own officers, whom they accuse 
of surrendering themselves to the popular deception, in favour of 
one condemned by the rulers of the nation. Even within their 
counfcil, Nieodemus, the secret proselyte of Jesus, ventures to 
interfere in his behalf; and though, with the utmost caution, he 
appeals to the law, and asserts the injustice of condemning Jesus 
without a hearing : (he seems to have desired that Jesus might be 
admitted publicly to plead his own cause before the Sanhedrin), 
he is accused by the more violent of leaning to the Galilean party 
—the parly which bore its own condemnation in the simple fact 
of adhering to a Galilean prophet. The council dispersed without 
coming to any decision. 

w om rm 0n the next day, for the former transactions had taken place in 
oiuUtfry' lhe earlier P art °f toe week, the last, the most crowded and solemn 
day of the festival, a more insidious attempt is made, whether from 
a premeditated or fortuitous circumstance, to undermine the grow- 


(l) Jobti, virsi- 32 


,2) John. vii. 32—39 ; Liphtloot, in loco. 
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ing popularity of Jesus; an attempt to make him assume a judicial 
authority in the case of a woman taken in the act of adultery. Such 
an act would probably have been resisted by the whole Sanhedrin 
as an invasion of their province; and as it appeared that he must 
either acquit or condemnrthe criminal, in either case he would give 
an advantage to his adversaries. If he inclined to severity, they 
might be able, notw ithstanding the general benevolence of his cha¬ 
racter, to contrast their own leniency in the administration of the 
law (this was the characteristic of the Pharisaic party, which distin¬ 
guished them from the Sadducecs, and of this the Rabbinical writ¬ 
ings furnish many curious illustrations), with the rigour of the new 
teacher, and thus to conciliate the naturally compassionate feelings 
of the people, which would have been shocked by the unusual 
spectacle of a woman suffering death, or even condemned to capital 
punishment, for such an offence (1). If, on the other hand, he ac¬ 
quitted her, he abrogated the express letter of the Mosaic statute ; 
and the multitude might be inllamcd by litis new evidence of that 
which the ruling parly had constantly endeavoured to instil into 
their minds, the hostility of Jesus to the law of their forefathers, and 
his secret design of abolishing the whole long-reverenced and 
heaven-enacted code. Nothing can equal, if the expression may bo 
ventured, the address of Jesus, in extricating himself from this dif¬ 
ficulty; his turning the current of popular odium, or even contempt, 
upon his assailants; the manner in which, by summoning them to 
execute the law, he extorts a tacit confession of their own loose 
morals,—‘-lie that is without sin among you, let him first cast a 
stone at her” (this being the oflice of the chief accuser); and finally 
shows mercy to the accused, without in the least invalidating the 
decision of the law against the crime, yet not without the most 
gentle and effective moral admonition. 

After this discomfiture of his opponents, Jesus appears to have 
been permitted to pursue his course of teaching undisturbed, until 'a". Tom"* 
new circumstances occurred to inllame the resentment of his ene- i' 1 ' * 
mies. He had laken his station in a part of the Temple court called 
the Treasury. His language became more mysterious, yet at the 
same lime more authoritative—more full of those allusions to his 
character as the Messiah, to his divine descent, and at length to his 
pre-existence. The former of these were in some degree familiar 
to the popular conception; the latter, though it entered into the 
higher notion of tin; Messiah, which was prevalent among those 
who entertained the loftiest views of his character, nevertheless, 
from the manner in which it was expressed, jarred with the harsh¬ 
est discord upon the popular ear. They listened with patience to 

S 1. <1 rot ill* l.as *• diffrimt \ i«*w—T't minuet- llnry mi;,lit an uso him to tin* Ilomans of tn- 
;u.* .ml njiu*l HcmattO', imiriiiiutu- maji-.la- crojchiiijj on llmr authority, or to the 
-“ii a purl nnmiiM.t.T lihertjtis. ’lliat of Hirivudenii" ilmir ri^lils and ludcpcii'IviiM 
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Jesus while he proclaimed himself the light of the world : though 
Ihey questioned his right to assume the title of “Son of the 
Heavenly Father” without further witness than he had already pro¬ 
duced, they yet permitted him to proceed in his discourse : they did 
not interrupt him when he still further alluded, in dark and ambi¬ 
guous terms, to his own fate : when he declared that God was with 
him, and that his doctrines were pleasing to the Almighty Father, 
a still more favourable impression was made, and many openly- 
espoused his belief; but when he touched on their rights and pri¬ 
vileges as descendants of Abraham, the subject on which above all 
they were most jealous and sensitive, the collision became inevit¬ 
able. He spoke of their freedom, the moral freedom from the sla¬ 
very of their own passions, to which they were to be exalted by 
the revelation of the truth; but freedom was a word which to them 
only bore another sense. They broke in at once with indignant 
denial that the race of Abraham, however the Roman troops were 
guarding their Temple, had ever forfeited their national indepen¬ 
dence (1). He spoke as if the legitimacy of their descent from 
Abraham depended not on their hereditary genealogy, but on the 
moral evidence of their similarity in virtue to their great forefa¬ 
ther. The good, the pious, the gentle Abraham was not the father 
of those who were meditating the murder of an innocent man. If 
their fierce and sanguinary dispositions disqualified them from 
being the children of Abraham, how much more from being, as 
they boasted, the adopted children of God; the spirit of evil, in 
whose darkest and most bloody temper they were ready to act, was 
rather the parent of men with dispositions so diabolic (2). At this 
ttieir wrath bursts forth in more unrestrained vehemence ; the worst 
and most bitter appellations by which a Jew could express his 
hatred,,were heaped on Jesus; he is called a Samaritan, and de¬ 
clared to be under d<emoniac possession. But when Jesus proceeded 
to assert his title to the Messiahship, by proclaiming that Abraham 
had received some intimation of the future great religious revolu¬ 
tion to be effected by him; when he who was “ not fifty years old” 
(that is, not arrived at that period when the Jews, who assumed the 
public offices at thirty, were released from them on account of 
their age), declared that he had existed before Abraham ; when he 
thus placed himself not merely on an equality with, but asserted 
his immeasurable superiority to, the great father of their race; 
when he uttered the awftll and significant words which identified 
him, as it were, with the great self-existent Deity, “Before Abra¬ 
ham was, 1 am,” they immediately rushed forward to crush with¬ 
out trial, without further hearing, him whom they considered the 
self-convicted blasphemer. As there was always some work of 


' |) John, v iii. 33 
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building or repair going on within the Temple, which was not 
considered to be finished till many years after, these instruments 
for the fulfilment of the legal punishment were immediately at 
hand ; and Jesus only escaped from being stoned on the spot by 
passing, during (he wild and frantic tumult, through the midst of 
his assailants, and withdrawing from the court of the Temple. 

But even in this exigency he pauses at not great distance to per- lleuli „ B 
form an act of mercy (1). There was a man, notoriously blind 
from his birth, who seems to have taken his accustomed station in 
some way leading to the Temple. Some of the disciples of j£sus 
had accompanied him, and perhaps, as it were, covered his retreat 
from his furious assailants; and as by this lime, probably, being 
safe from pursuit, they slopped near the place where the blind man 
stood. The whole history of the cure of this blind man is remark¬ 
able, as singularly illustrative of Jewish feeling and opinion, and on 
account both of the critical juncture at which it took place, and the 
strict judicial investigation which it seems to have undergone before 
the hostile Sanhedrin The common popular belief ascribed every 
malady or affliction to some sin, of which it was the direct and pro¬ 
vidential punishment—a notion, as we have before hinted, of all 
others, the most likely to harden the bigoted heart to indifference, 
or even contempt and abhorrence of the heaven-visited, and there¬ 
fore heaven-branded, sufferer. This notion, which however was so 
overpowered by the strong spirit of nationalism as to obtain for the 
Jews in foreign countries the admiration of the heathen for their 
mutual compassion towards each other, while they had no kindly 
feeling for strangers, no doubt, from the language of Jesus on many 
occasions, exercised a most pernicious influence on the general cha¬ 
racter in their native land, where the lessons of Christian kindliness 
and humanity appear to have been as deeply needed as they were 
unacceptable. But how was this notion of the penal nature of all 
suffering to be reconciled with the factor a man being born subject 
to one of the most grievous afflictions of our nature—the want of 
sight? They were thus thrown back upon those Other singular 


■ v I j I hesitate at the arrangement of no pas¬ 
sage in the whole narrative more than this his¬ 
tory of the blind man. Many harmonists have 
placed it during the visit of Jesus to Jerusalem, 
.it the Feast of Dedication. The connection in 
the original, however, seems more natural, as a 
i ontiuualioii of the preceding incident; yet at 
first sight it seems extremely improbable that 
Jesus should have time during his hurried es¬ 
cape to work this miracle ; and still more that 
he should again encounter his enraged adver¬ 
saries without dangerous or fatal consequences. 

«• may however suppose that this incident 
took place without the 'lcinplc, probably in the 
stivet leading down from llie Temple lo the Val¬ 
iev of hid run, and lo Bethany, where Jesus 
•pent the night. The attempt to stone him was 
an outburst of popular tumult: it is clear that 
he had been guilty of no offence, legally capital, 


or it would have been urged against him ul his 
last trial, .since witnesses could not have been 
wanting to his words ; and it seems quite clear 
that, however they might have been glad to 
have availed themselves of any such ebullition of 
popular violence, as a court, the Sanhedrin, di¬ 
vided itnd^ri awe of the Homan power, was con¬ 
strained to proceed with regularity, and accord¬ 
ing to the strict letter of the law. Muck night 
would place the cure immediately after the es¬ 
cape from the Temple, the recognition of the 
man, and the subsequent proceedings during tin 
visit at the Dedication. But in fact the populur 
feeling seems to have been in a perpetual stale 
of fluctuation; at one instant (heir indignation 
was inflamed by the language of Jesus, at the 
next some one of his extraordinary works seems 
lo have caused u.» strong a sensation, at least 
with a considerable party, in his favour. 
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notions which prevailed among the Jews of that period—either his 
fathers or himself must have sinned. Was it, then, a malady inhe¬ 
rited from the guilt of his parents? or was the soul, having sinned 
in a pre-existent slate, now expiating its former offences in the 
present form of being? This notion, embraced by Plato in the West, 
was more likely to have been derived by the Jews from the East (1), 
where it may be regularly traced rrom India through the different 
oriental religions. Jesus at once corrected this inveterate error, 
and having anointed the eyes of the blind man with clay, sent him 
to vast" in the celebrated pool of Siloam, at no great distance from 
the street of the Temple (2). The return of the blind man restored 
to sight excited so much astonishment, (hat the bystanders began to 
dispute whether he was really the same who had been so long 
familiarly known. The man set their doubts at rest by declaring 
himself to be the same. The Sanhedrin, now so actively watching 
the actions of Jesus, and indeed inflamed to the utmost resentmenl, 
had no course but, if possible, to invalidate the effect of such a 
miracle on the public mind; they hoped either to detect some col¬ 
lusion between the parlies, or to throw suspicion on the whole 
transaction : at all events the case was so public, that they could 
not avoid bringing it under the cognisance of their tribunal. The 
man was summoned, and, us it happened to have been the Sab¬ 
bath, the stronger Pharisaic party were in hopes of getting rid of 
the question altogether by the immediate decision, that a man 
guilly of a violation of the law could not act under the sanction of 
God. But a considerable party in the Sanhedrin were still cither 
too prudent, too just, or too much impressed by the evidence or the 
case, to concur in so summary a sentence. This decision of the 
council appears to have led to a more close investigation of the 
whole transaction. The first object appears to have been, by ques¬ 
tioning the man himself, to implicate him as an adherent of Jesus, 
and,so to throw discredit upon his testimony. The man, either 
from caution or ignorance or the character assumed by Jesus, 
merely replied that he believed him to be a prophet. Baffled on this 
point, the next step of the Pharisaic party is to inquire into the 
reality or the malady and the cure. The parents of the blind man 
are examined; their deposition simply affirms the fact of their son 
having been born blind, and having received his sight; for it was 
now nolorious lhat lhe Sanhedrin had threatened alf the partisans 
iii’Mt! of Jesus with the terrible sentence of excommunication; and the 
s,n, parents, trembling before this awful tribunal, refer the 


(1) lt may 1m- trared in tin* hgypto-.Tewis^i 
book of tlu- \\ imIoui of Solomon, viii. 1!), 20- 
'Hit* Pharisee: notion of tht* transmigration of 
Minis i*. ay la* h>uml in.losephus, Ant. xviii. 1. 

(2) It is a curious coincidence that anointing 
a blind man’s eves on tin* Sabbath is rxpresslv 


forbidden in the Jewish traditional Inw.Kuinocl 
in h..*. According to Grotius, opening the eyes 
ol the hlin l was an nckuowlodged sign of the 
Messiah. I\l id rash in Psalm, exlvi. 8., Isaiah, 
Mii. 7.; it was a miracle never known to he 
wrought by Moses or In a ay other prophet. 
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judges lo Iheir son for all further information on this perilous 
question. 

The further proceedings of the Sanhedrin are still more remark¬ 
able : unable to refute the fact of the miraculous cure, they endea¬ 
vour, nevertheless, to withhold from Jesus all claim upon the gra¬ 
titude of him whom he had relieved, and all participation in the 
power with which the instantaneous cure was wrought. The man 
is exhorted to give praise for the blessing to God alone, and to 
abandon the cause of Jesus of Nazareth, whom they authoritatively 
denounce as a sinner. He rejoins, with straight-forward simplicity, 
that he simply deposes lo the fact of his blindness, and of his having 
received his sight : on such high questions as the character of 
Jesus, he presumes not at first lo dispute with the great legal tri¬ 
bunal, with the chosen wisdom of the nation. Wearied, however, 
at length with their pertinacious examination, the man seems lo 
discover the vantage ground on which he stands-, the altercation 
becomes more spirited on his part, more full of passionate violence 
on theirs. He declares that he has already again and again repeated 
the circumstances of the transaction, and that it is in vain for them 
to question him further, unless they are determined, if the truth of 
the miracle should be established, to acknowledge the divine mis¬ 
sion of Jesus. This seems to have been the object at which the 
more violent parly in the Sandhedrin aimed; so far lo throw him 
olT tiis guard, as lo make him avow himself the partisan of Jesus, 
and by tills means to shake his whole testimony. On the instant 
they begin lo revile him, lo appeal to the popular clamour, to de¬ 
clare him a secret adherent of Jesus, while they were the sledfasf 
disciples of Moses. God was acknowledged lo have spoken by 
Moses, and lo compare Jesus with him was inexpiable impiety — 
Jesus, of whose origin they professed themselves ignorant. The 
man rejoins in still bolder terms, “Why, herein is a marvellous 
tiling, that ye know not from whence he is, but yet tie hath opened 
mine eyes.” He continues in the same strain openly lo assert his 
conviction that no man, unless commissioned by God, could work 
such wonders. Their whole history, abounding as it did with ex- 
Iraordinary events, displayed nothing more wonderful than that 
which had so recently taken place in his person. This daring and 
disrespectful language excites the utmost indignation in the whole 
assembly. They revert lo the popular opinion, that the blindness 
with which Uie man was born, was a prrTof of his having been ac 
cursed of God. “ Thou wast altogether born in sin, and dost thou 
leach us?” God marked thy very birth, thy very cradle, with the 
indelible sign of his displeasure; aud therefore the testimony of one 
branded by the wrath of Heaven can be of no value. Forgetful 
that even on their own principle, if, by being born blind, the man 
was manifestly an object of the divine anger, his gaining his sight 
i. 10 
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was an evidence equally unanswerable of the divine favour. But 
while they traced the hand of God in the curse, they refused to 
(race it in the blessing; to close the eyes was a proof of divine 
power, but to open them none whatever. The fearless conduct, 
however, of the man appears to have united the divided council; 
the formal and terrible sentence of excommunication was pronounc¬ 
ed, probably for the first time, against any adherent of Jesus. The 
evangelist concludes the narrative, as if to show that the man was 
not as yet a declared disciple of Christ, with a second interview 
be ween the blind man and Jesus, in which Jesus openly accepted 
the title of the Messiah, the Son of God, and received the homage 
of the now avowed adherent. Nor did Jesus discontinue his teach¬ 
ing on account of this declared interposition of the Sanhedrin; his 
manifest superiority throughout this transaction rather appears to 
have caused a new schism in the council, which secured him from 
any violent measures on their part, until the terminaliop of the 
festival- 

Another collision takes place with some of the Pharisaic parly, 
with whom he now seems scarcely to keep any measure: he openly 
denounces (hem as misleading the people, and declares himself the 
“one true Shepherd.” Whither Jesus retreated after this conflict 
with the ruling powers, we have no distinct information—most 
probably however into Galilee (1); nor is it possible with certainly 
to assign those events, which filled up the period between the 
autumnal Feast of Tabernacles and that of the Dedication of the 
Temple, which took place in the winter. Now, however, Jesus 
appears more distinctly to have avowed his determination not to 
remain in his more concealed and private character in Galilee : 
but when the occasion should demand, when, at the approaching 
Passover, the whole nation should be assembled in the metropolis, 
he would confront them, and at length bring his acceptance or 
rejection to a crisis (2). He now, at times at least, assumes greater 
stale •, messengers are sent before him to proclaim his arrival in the 
different towns and villages; and as the Feast of Dedication draws 
near, he approaches the borders of Samaria, and sends forward 
111 some of his followers into a neighbouring village, to announce his 
approach (3). Whether the Samaritans may have entertained some 
hopes, from the rumour of his former proceedings in their coun¬ 
try, that, persecuted by the Jews, and avowedly opposed to the 

(i) From this period tin- difficulty of arranging prove that the " village* of Martha and Mary was 
a consistent chronological narrative out of the not Hethany.” Any arrangement which places 
separate relations o( the evangelists, increases to ^l,uhc, x. 38—42.) the scene in the house of Ma 
the greatest degree. Mr. (ireswell, to establish ry ami Martha, after the raising of Lazarm, 
his system, is actually obliged to make Jesur appears highly improbable, 
when the Samaritans refuse to receive him he (2)By taking the expression of St. Luke “ hr 
cause " his face was as though he would go to stcdfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem,” in 
Jerusalem, ' to he travelling in the directly op- this more general sense, many difficulties, if no*, 
posite direction, lie likewise, in my opinion, avoided, are considerably diminished 
on quite unsatisfactory grounds, endeavours to (31 Luke. ix. 51—56 
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leading parties in Jerusalem, he might espouse their party in the 
national quarrel, and were therefore instigated by disappointment 
as well as jealousy; or whether it was merely an accidental outburst 
of the old irreconcileablc feud, the inhospitable village refused to 
receive him (1). The disciples were now elate with the expectation 
of the approaching crisis ; on their minds all the dispiriting pre¬ 
dictions of the fate of their Master passed away without the least 
impression ; they were indignant that their triumphant procession 
should be arrested; and with these more immediate and peculiar 
motives mingled, no doubt, the implacable spirit of national ttosli- 
lily. They thought that the hour of vengeance was now come ; that 
even their gentle Master would resent on these deadliest foes of the 
race of Israel, this deliberate insult on his dignity ; that, ns he had 
in some respects resembled the ancient prophets, he would now not 
hesitate to assume that fiercer and more .terrific majesty, with 
which, according to their ancient histories, these holy men had at 
times been avenged; they entreated their Master to call down fire 
from heaven to consume the village. Jesus simply replied by a 
sentence, which at once established the incalculable difference 
between his own religion and that which it was to succeed. This 
sentence, most truly sublime and most characteristic of the evan¬ 
gelic religion, ever since the establishment of Christianity has been 
struggling to maintain its authority against the still-reviving Ju¬ 
daism, which, inseparable it should seem from uncivilised and 
unchristian man, has constantly endeavoured to array the Deity, 
rather in his attributes of destructive power than of preserving 
mercy. “ The Son of Man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but 
to save them.” So speaking he left the inhospitable Samaritans 
unharmed, and calmly passed to another village. 

It appears to me probable that lie here left the direct road to the 
metropolis through Samaria, and turned aside to the district about 
Scylhopolis and the valley of the Jordan, and most likely csossed 
into Peraia (2). From hence, if not before, he sent out his messen¬ 
gers with greater regularity (3), and it might seem, to keep up some 
resemblance with the established institutions of the nation, he 
chose the number of Seventy, a number already sanctified in the 
notions of the people, as thal of the great Sanhedrin of Ihe nation, 
who deduced their own origin and authority from the Council of 
Seventy, established by Moses in Ihe wilderness. The Seventy after 
a short absence returned and made a favourable report of the in- 

(l)The attendance of the Jews at the Feast of of Ginea (Josephus, Ant. xx. eh. 6.) fell on cer 
the Medication, a solemnity of more recent iu> lain Galilean''proceeding to Jerusalem for one of 
stitution, was not unlikely to be still more ob- the feasts, and .slew muny of ibein. 
noxious to the possessors of the rival temple, • (2) After the visit to Jerusalem at the Feast of 

ihun the other great national feasts. I his consi- the Dedication, he went again (John, x. 40 ) into 
deration, in the want of inure decisive grounds, the country beyoud Jordan ; be must therefore 
may be some argument for placing this event at have been there before the Feast, 
the present period. I find that Doddridge had 'J.I.uke, x I — lo 
before suggested this allusion t he inhabitants 
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flucnee which they had obtained over the people (1). The language 
of Jesus, both in his charge to his disciples and in his observations 
on the report of their success, appears to indicate the still approach¬ 
ing crisis •, it should seem that even the towns in which he had 
wrought his mightiest works, Chorazin, Belhsaida, and Capernaum, 
at least the general mass of the people, and the influential rulers, 
now had declared against him. They are condemned in terms of 
unusual severity for their blindness; yet among the meek and 
humble he had a still increasing hold—and the days were now at 
hand', which the disciples were permitted to behold, and for which 
the wise and good for many ages had been looking forward with 
still baffled hopes (2). 

„ f It was during the absence of the Seventy, or immediately after 
their return, that Jesus, who perhaps had visited in the interval 
j™*» many towns and villages both of Galilee and Peraea, which his 
jrmhuV-m, central position near the Jordan commanded, descended to the 
winter Festival of the Dedication (3). Once it is clear that he drew 
near to Jerusalem, at least as near as the village of Bethany; and 
though not insensible to the difficulties of this view, we cannot but 
think that this village, about two miles’ distance from Jerusalem, 
and the house of the relations of Lazarus, was the place where he 
was concealed during both his two later unexpected and secret 
visits to the metropolis, and where he in general passed the nights 
during the week of the last Passover (4). His appearance at this 
festival seems to have been, like the former, sudden and unlooked- 
for. The multitude probably at this lime was npl so great, both on 
account of the season, and because the festival was kept in other 
places besides Jerusalem (5), though of course with the greatest 
splendour and concourse in the Temple itself. Jesus was seen 
walking In one of the porticoes or arcades which surrounded the 
outer court of the Temple, that to the east, which from its greater 
splendour, being formed of a triple instead of a double row of 
columns, was called by the name of Solomon’s. The leading Jews, 
whether unprepared for more violent measures, or with some 
insidious design, now address him, seemingly neither in an hostile 
nor unfriendly lone. It almost appears, that having before at- 

(l) Luke, 17—20. x. 22—39.. there is the obvious difficulty of the 

(*2) Luke, x. 24- The parable of the good Sa- former evangelist mentioning th<-comparatively 
uiarilnii may gain in impressiveness if consider- unimportant circumstance which he relates, and 
cd in coimeetiou with the recent transactions in being entirely silent about the latter. Hut ibis 
Samaria, and as perhaps delivered during the objection is common to all harmonics of the Gos 
journey to Jerusalem, near the place u here the pels. The silence of the three former Evangelists 
scene is laid—the wild and dangerous country concerning the events in Jerusalem is equally 
between Jericho and Jerusalem. remarkable, under every system, whether, ac- 

V J-'this feast was instituted by Judas Macen- cording to bishop Marsh and the generality of 
ileus. 1 Mace, 4 — 5 . It was kept on the 25th of* the great Uermau scholars we suppose the I'.van- 
the month (nslcu, answering to our 15th of lie- gelisl> to have compiled from a common docu- 
cembcr The houses were illuminated at night ment, or adhere to any of the older theories, that 
during the whole pcimd of the least, which last- each wrote either entirely independently or ;w» 
ed eight days. John, a. 22—39. supplementary to the preceding Lvangclisls 

(■i) lu connecting Luke, \ 3#—42 with John, Light foot, in loco. 
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tempted force, they arc now inclined to try the milder course of 
persuasion; their language sounds like the expostulation of im¬ 
patience. Why, they inquire, does he thus continue to keep up this 
strange excitement? why thus persist in endangering the public 
peace? why does he not avow himself at once? why does he not 
distinctly assert himself to be the Christ, and by some signal, some 
public, some indisputable, evidence of his being ttie Messiah, at 
once set at rest the doubts, and compose the agitation of the troubled 
nation? The answer of Jesus is an appeal to the wonderful works 
which he tiad already wrought; but this evidence the Jews* in their 
present stale and disposition of mind, were morally incapable of 
appreciating. He had already avowed himself, but in language 
unintelligible to their ears; a few had heard him, a few would 
receive the reward of their obedience, and ttiose few were, in the 
simple phrase, the sheep who heard his voice*. Rut as he proceeded, 
iiis language assumed a higher, a more mysterious, tone. He spoke 
of his unity with the great Father of the worlds. “ I and my Father 
are one (().” However understood, his words sounded to the Jewish 
cars so like direct blasphemy, as again to justify on the spot the 
summary punishment of the law. Without further trial they pre¬ 
pared to stone him where he stood. Jesus arrested their fury on the 
instant by a calm appeal to the manifest moral goodness, as well as 
the physical power, of the Deity displayed in his works. The Jews 
in plain terms accused him of blasphemously ascribing to himself 
the title of God. He replied by reference to their sacred books, in 
which they could not deny that the divine name was sometimes 
ascribed to beings of an inferior rank ; how much less, therefore, 
ought they to be indignant at that sacred name being assumed by 
him, in whom the great attributes of divinity, both the power and 
the goodness, had thus manifestly appeared. His wonderTuI works 
showed the intercommunion of nature in this respect, between 
himself and the Almighty. This explanation, far beyond their moral 
perceptions, only excited a new burst of fury, which Jesus eluded, 
and retiring again from the capital, returned to the district beyond 
the Jordan. 

The three months which elapsed between the Feast of Dedication p,. r io,i u 
and the Passover (2) were no doubt occupied in excursions, if not 
in regular progresses, through the different districts of the Holy l !" li< •• 
hand, on both sides of the river, which his central position, near ii“"iw 
one of the most celebrated fords, was extremely well suited to com- ,m ' r ' 
mand. Wherever he went, multitudes assembled around him; and 
at one lime the government of Herod was seized with alarm, and 
Jesus received information that liis life was in danger, and that he 
might apprehend the same fate which had befallen John the Baptist 

l*' John, x. 30. xviii. 34., Matt xix. xx. to verse 28.; Mark, x 

2) Luke, xi. xn. xiit. to verse 30.. also In i—31. 
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if he remained in Galilee or Peraea, bolh which districts were 
within the dominions of Herod. II is remarkable that this in¬ 
telligence came from some of the Pharisaic parly (I), whether 
suborned by Herod, thus peacefully, and without incurring any 
further unpopularity, to rid his dominions of one who might become 
either the designing or the innocent cause of tumult and confusion 
(the reflection of Jesus on the crafty character of Herod (2) may 
confirm the notion, that the Pharisees were acting under his insidious 
direction), or whether the Pharisaic party were of themselves 
desirouS to force Jesus, before the Passover arrived, into the pro¬ 
vince of Judaea, where the Roman government might either, of 
itself, be disposed to act with decision, or might grant permission 
to the Sanhedrin to interpose its authority with the utmost rigour. 
Rut it was no doubt in this quarter that he received intelligence of a 
very different nature,' that led to one of his praelernalural works, 
which of itself was the most extraordinary, and evidently made the 
deepest impression upon the public mind (3). The raising of 
Lazarus may be considered the proximate cause of the general 
conspiracy for his death, by throwing the popular feeling more 
decidedly on his side, and thereby deepening the tierce animosity 
of the rulers, who now saw that they had no alternative but to crush 
him at once, or to admit his triumph. 

It.-ming of We have supposed that it was at the house of Lazarus, or of his 
relatives, in the village of Bethany, that Jesus had passed the nights 
during his recent visits to Jerusalem : at some distance from the 
metropolis he receives information of the dangerous illness of that 
faithful adherent, whom he seems to have honoured with peculiar 
attachment. He at Grst assures his followers in ambiguous language 
of the favourable termination of the disorder; and after two day’s 
delay, notwithstanding the remonstrances of his disciples who feared 
that he was precipitately rushing, as it were, into the toils of his 
enemfies, and who resolve to accompany him, though in acknow¬ 
ledged apprehension that his death was inevitable, Jesus tirst in¬ 
forms his disciples of the actual death of Lazarus, yet, nevertheless, 
persists in his determination of visiting Bethany. On his arrival at 
Bethany the dead man, who according to Jewish usage had no 
doubt been immediately buried, had been four days in the se¬ 
pulchre. The house was full of Jews, who had coma to console, 
according to their custom,4he afflicted relatives-, and the characters 
assigned in other parts of the history to the two sisters, are strik- 


(1) Luke,xiii. 31—85. 

(2) Wetsleiu has struck out the character of* 
Herod with great strength and success:—** Hie, 
ut plerique ejua teinporis priucipes et presides, 
mores nd excmplutn Tiberii iinperatoris, qui 
nullam ex virtutibua suis snag is qua in dissiinu- 
lationem diligebat. coinposuit; ttinc autcin erat 
ainiosa vulpes, cum jam triginta annos prinripa- 


tum gessisset, et diwersissiinas personas egisset, 
personam servi apud Tiberiuin, domini apud 
Galileam, amici Sejano, Artabano, fratribus suis 
Archclao, Philippo, Herodi alteri, quorum studia 
crant dirersissima, et inter se et a studiis Hero- 
dis insius.” In loc. 

(3) John, xi. I—4t». 
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mgly exemplified in (heir conduct on this mournful occasion. The 
more active Martha hastens to meet Jesus, laments his absence at 
the time of her brother’s death, and, on his declaration of the resur¬ 
rection of her brother, reverts only to the general resurrection of 
mankind, a truth embodied in a certain sense in the Jewish creed. 
So far Christ answers in language which intimates his own close 
connection with that resurrection of mankind. The gentler Mary 
falls at the feel of Jesus, and with many tears expresses the same 
confidence of his power, had he been present, of averting her 
brother’s death. So deep, however, is their reverence, dial neither 
of them ventures the slightest word of expostulation at his delay; 
nor does either appear to have entertained the least hope of further 
relief. The tears of Jesus himself appear to confirm the notion, 
(hat the case is utterly desperate; and some of the Jews, in a less 
kindly spirit, begin lo murmur at his apparent neglect of a friend, 
to whom, nevertheless, he appears so tenderly attached. It should 
seem that it was in the presence of some of these persons, by no 
means well-disposed lo his cause, that Jesus proceeded to the se ¬ 
pulchre, summoned the dead body lo arise, and was obeyed. 

The intelligence of this inconceivable event spread witti the 
utmost rapidity to Jerusalem : the Sanhedrin was instantly sum 
moned, and a solemn debate commenced, finally lo decide on their 
future proceedings towards Jesus. It had now become evident that 
his progress in the popular belief must be at once arrested, or the 
power of the Sanhedrin, the influence of the Pharisaic party, was 
lost for ever. With this may have mingled, in minds entirely igno¬ 
rant of the real nature of the new religion, an honest and conscien¬ 
tious, though blind, dread of some tumult or insurrection taking 
place, which would give the Romans an excuse for wresting away 
the lingering semblance of national independence, to wfcich they 
adhered with such passionate attachment. The high priesthood was 
now filled by Caiaptias, the son-in-law of Annas or Ananus; Sor the 
Roman governors, as has been said, since the expulsion of Arche 
laus, either in the capricious or venal wantonness of power, or from 
jealousy of his authority, had perpetually deposed and re-appointed 
this chief civil and religious magistrate of the nation. Cuiaphas 
threw the weight of his official influence into (he scale of the more 
decided and violent party; and endeavoured, as it were, lo give an 
appearance 7>f patriotism to the meditated crime, by declaring the 
expediency of sacrificing one life, even though innocent, for the 
welfare of Ihe whole nation (1). His language was afterwards trea¬ 
sured in the memory of the Christians, as inadvertently prophclie 
of Ihe more extensive benefits derived to mankind by the death of 
their Master. The death of Jesus was deliberately decreed; but Jesus 


1 1 1 John, xi. 47— 53 
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for the present avoided the gathering storm, withdrew from the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis, and retired to Ephraim, on the 
border of Judaea, near the wild and mountainous region which di¬ 
vided Judaea from Samaria (1). 


CHAPTER VII. 

.'I’llK LAST PASSOVER. — THE CRUCIFIXION. 

I #4lit i’ilh#- The Passover rapidly approached; the roads from all quarters 
U1 "' r ' were already crowded witli the assembling worshippers. It is diffi¬ 
cult for those who are ignorant of the extraordinary power which 
local religious reverence holds over Southern and Asiatic nations, 
to imagine the stale of Judaia and oHerusalcm at the lime of this 
great periodical festival (2). The rolling onward of countless and 
gathering masses of population to some of the temples in India ; 
the caravans from all quarters of the Eastern world, which assemble 
at Mecca during the Holy Season ; the multitudes which formerly 
flowed to Lorello or Rome at the great ceremonies, when the Roman 
catholic religion held its unenfeebled sway over the mind of Eu¬ 
rope—do not surpass, perhaps scarcely equal, the sudden, simul¬ 
taneous confluence, not of the population of a single city, but of 
the whole Jewish nation, towards the capital of Judaia at the time 
of the Passover. Dispersed as they were throughout the world, it 
was not only the great mass of the inhabitants of Palestine, but 
many foreign Jews who thronged from every quarter—from Baby¬ 
lonia, frbrn Arabia, from Egypt, from Asia Minor and Greece, 
from Italy, probably even from Gaul and Spain. Some notion of 
the density and vastness of Ihe multitude may be formed from the 
calculation of Josephus, who, having .ascertained the number of 
paschal Iambs sacrificed on one of these solemn occasions, which 
amounted to 256,500 (3); and assigning the ordinary number to a 
company who could partake of Ihe same victim, estimated the total 
number of the pilgrims and residents in Jerusalem at 2,700,000. 
Through all this concourse of the whole Jewish ra^e, animated 
more or less profoundly, according to their peculiar temperament, 
with the same national and religious feelings, rumours about the 
appearance, the conduct, the pretensions, the language of Jesus, 
could not but have spread abroad, and be communicated with un- 

(1) John, xi. 54. fxltnifACfitLC, KOL&' ixctcTTMV iopfXV lif TO 

( 2 ) ax-o oVair stoaiqsv, Itpor xaraipoutriv. I’liilo, dt Momm-li, 821* 

V P" 7«• Sl <r,i Swja'rTxt, if (3) Or, art,.riling In Mr. Crowell's reading. 
«iv* T0\»t KHI tuemc, art! ipumu xxi 306, 10Q. 
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checked rapidity. The utmost, anxiety prevails throughout the 
whole crowded city and its neighbourhood, to ascertain whether 
this new prophet—this more, perhaps, than prophet—will, as it 
were, confront at this solemn period the assembled nation ; or, as 
on the last occasion, remain concealed in the remote parts of the 
country. The Sanhedrin are on their guard, and strict injunctions 
are issued that they may receive Hie earliest intelligence of his 
approach, in order that they may arrest him before he has atlempted 
to make any impression on the multitude (1}. 

Already Jesus had either crossed the Jordan, or descendbd from 
the hill country to the north. He had passed through Jericho, 
where he had been recognised by two blind men as ttie Son of Da¬ 
vid, the title of the Messiah, probably the most prevalent among 
the common people; and instead of disclaiming the homage, he 
had rewarded the avowal by the resloration'of their sight to the 
suppliants (2). 

On his way from Jericho to Jerusalem, but much nearer to the Za,:th 
metropolis, he was hospitably received in the house of a wealthy 
publican named Zaccheus, who tiad been so impressed with the 
report of his extraordinary character, that, being of small stature, 
he had climbed a tree by the road-side to see him pass by ; and had 
evinced the sincerity of bis belief in the just and generous prin¬ 
ciples of the new faith, both by giving up at once half of his pro¬ 
perly to the poor, and offering flic amplest restitution to those 
whom he might have oppressed in the exercise of tiis function as a 
publican (3). Tt is probable that Jesus passed the night, perhaps the 
whole of the Sabbath, in the house of Zaccheus, and set forth, on 
the first day of the week, through the villages of Ilethphnge and 
Bethany to Jerusalem. 

Let us, however, before we trace his progress, pause fo ascer¬ 
tain, if possible, the actual stale of feeling at this precise period, 
among the different ranks and orders of the Jews. 

Jesus of Nazareth had now, for three years, assumed the cha¬ 
racter of a public teacher; his wonderful works were generally 
acknowledged; all no doubt considered him as an extraordinary 
being; but whether he was the Messiah still, as it were, hung in the 
balance. His language, plain enough to those who could compre¬ 
hend the real superiority, the real divinity of his character, was 
necessarily dark and ambiguous (o those who were insensible to 
the moral beauty of his words and actions. Few, perhaps, beyond 
bis more immediate followers, looked upon him with implicit faith; 
many with doubt, even with hope; perhaps still greater numbers, 
comprising the more turbulent of the lower class, and almost all 


35 


\) John, xi. 55. 57. 

'i, \ att. xx, 30.; Mark, x. 46 , l.ukc, xvtn. 


3; I ukr, xix 1 10. 
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the higher anti more iniluential, with incredulity, if not with un¬ 
disguised animosity. For, though thus for three years he had kept 
the public mind in suspense as to his being the promised Redeemer, 
of those circumstances to which the popular passions had looked 
forward as the only certain signs of the Messiah’s coming; those, 
which among the mass of the community were considered inse¬ 
parable from the commencement of the kingdom of heaven—the 
terrific, the awful, the national, not one had come to pass. The 
deliverance of the nation from the Roman yoke was as remote as 
evcV ; the governor had made but a short lime, perhaps a year, 
before, a terrible assertion of his supremacy, by defiling the Temple 
itself with the blood of the rebellious or unoffending Galileans. The 
Sanhedrin, imperious during his absence, quailed and submitted 
whenever file tribunal of Pilate was erected in the metropolis. The 
publicans, those unwelcome remembrancers of the subjugation of 
the country, were still abroad in every town and village, levying 
the hateful tribute; and instead of joining in the popular clamour 
against these agents of a foreign rule, or even reprobating their 
extortions, Jesus had treated them with his accustomed equable 
gentleness; he had entered familiarly into their houses; one of his 
constant followers, one of his chosen twelve, was of this proscribed 
and odious profession. 

All seels Thus, then, the fierce and violent, the avowed or the secret par- 
,, 7c»u.'" lisans of the Galilean Judas, and all who without having enrolled 
themselves in his sect, inclined to the same opinions, if not already 
cnilamed against Jesus, were at least ready to take fire, on the 
instant that his success might appear to endanger their schemes 
and visions of independence : and their fanaticism once inflamed, 
no considerations of humanity or justice would arrest its course, or 
assuage'its violence. To every sect Jesus had been equally uncom- 
promising: to the Pharisees he had always proclaimed the most 

s “ s ' undisguised opposition; and if his language rises from its gentle 
and persuasive, though authoritative tone, it is ever in inveighing 
against the hypocrisy, the avarice, the secret vices of this class, 
whose dominion over the public mind it was necessary to shake 
with a strong hand; all communion with whose peculiar opinions 
it was incumbent on the Teacher of purer virtue to disclaim in the 
most unmeasured terms (1). But this hostility to the Pharisaic party 
was likely to operate unfavourably to the cause of Jesus, not only 
with the parly itself, but with the great mass of the lower orders. 
If there be in man a natural love of independence both in thought 
and action, there is among the vulgar, especially in a nation so 
superstitious as the Jews, a reverence, even a passionate attachment 
to religious tyranny. The bondage in which the minute observances 


\t » Luke, xi. 39—=»4 
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t>r the traditionists, more like those of the Drahminical Indians 
than the free and more generous institutes of their Lawgiver, had 
fettered the whole life of the Jew, was nevertheless a source of 
satisfaction and pride ; and the offer of deliverance from this inve¬ 
terate slavery would be received by most with unthankfulness or 
suspicion. Nor can any teacher of religion, however he may appeal 
to the belter feelings and to the reason, without endangering his 
influence over the common people, permit himself to be outdone 
in that austerity which they ever consider the sole test of fervgur 
and sincerity. Even those less enslaved to the traditionary*obser- 1,1 
vances, the Lawyers (perhaps the religious ancestors of the Ka¬ 
raites) (1), who adhered more closely, and confined their precepts, 
to the sacred books, must have trembled and recoiled at the man¬ 
ner in which Jesus assumed an authority above that of Moses or 
the prophets. With the Sadducees Jesus had come less frequently n,. vi.i 
into collision : it is probable that this sect prevailed chiefly among 
the aristocracy of the larger cities and the metropolis, while Jesus 
in general mingled with the lower order; and the Sadducees were 
less regular attendants in the synagogues and schools, where he 
was wont to deliver his instructions. They, in all likelihood, where 
less possessed than the rest of the nation with the expectation of 
the Messiah ; at all events they rejected as innovations not merely 
the Babylonian notions about the angels and the resurrection, which 
prevailed in the rest of the community, but altogether disclaimed 
these doctrines, and professed themselves adherents of the original 
simple Mosaic Theocracy. Hence, though on one or two occasions 
they appear to have joined in the general confederacy to arrest 
his progress, the Sadducees in general would look on with con¬ 
temptuous indifference ; and although (he declaration of eternal life 
mingled with the whole system of the teaching of Jesus, y£l it was 
not till his resurrection had become the leading article of the new 
faith — till Christianity was thus, as it were, committed in irrecon 
cileablc hostility with the main principle of their creed — that their 
opposition took a more active turn; and from the accidental in - 
crease of their weight in the Sanhedrin, came into perpetual and 
terrible collision with (he Apostles. The only point of union 
which the Sadducaic party would possess with the Pharisees would 
be the most «xtreme jealousy of the abrogation of the law, the 
exclusive feeling of its superior sanctilyy wisdom, and irreparable 
authority : on this point the spirit of nationality would draw toge¬ 
ther these two conflicting parties, who would vie with each other 
in the patriotic, the religious vigilance with which they would 
seize on any expression of Jesus, which might imply the abroga- 


(l) The Karaites among the later Jews were much earlier, though by no means numerous «»t 
the piutcstants of Judaism (see Hist, of Jews), influential. 

it is probable that a partv of tb»> nature existed j 
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lion of (he divinely inspired institutes of Moses, or even any ma¬ 
terial innovation on their strict letter. But, besides the general 
suspicion that Jesus was assuming an authority above, in some 
cases contrary to, the law, there were other trifling circumstances 
which threw doubts on that genuine and uncontaminated Judaism, 
which the nation in general would have imperiously demanded 
from their Messiah. There seems to have been some apprehension, 
as we have before slated, of his .abandoning his ungrateful country¬ 
men, and taking refuge among a foreign race; and his conduct 
toward^ the Samaritans was directly contrary to the strongest Jewish 
prejudices. On more than one instance, even if his remarkable con¬ 
duct and language during his first journey through .Samaria had 
not transpired, he had avowedly discountenanced that implacable 
national hatred, which no one can ever attempt to allay without 
diverting it, as it were, on his own head. He had adduced the 
example of a Samaritan as the only one of the ten lepers (1) who 
showed either gratitude to his benefactor, or piety to God; and in 
the exquisite apologue of the good Samaritan, he had placed the 
Priest and the Levite in a most unfavourable light, as contrasted 
with the descendant of that haled race. 

Yet there could be no doubt that he had already avowed himself 
to be the Messiah : his harbinger, the Baptist, had proclaimed the 
rapid, the instantaneous approach of the kingdom of Christ: of that 
kingdom Jesus himself had spoken as commencing, as having al¬ 
ready commenced; but where were the outward, the visible, the 
undeniable signs of sovereignty ? He had permitted himself, both 
in private and in public, to be saluted as the Son of David, an 
expression which was equivalent to a claim to the hereditary throne 
of David : but still to the common eye he appeared the same lowly 
and uni’oyal being, ns when he first set forth as a teacher through 
the villages of Galilee. As to the nature of this kingdom, even to 
his Closest followers, his language was most perplexing and contra¬ 
dictory. An unworldly kingdom, a moral dominion, a purely reli¬ 
gious community, held together only by the bond of common faith, 
was so unlike the former intimate union of civil and religious polity 
— so diametrically opposite to the first principles of their Theo¬ 
cracy—as to be utterly unintelligible. The real nature and design 
of the new religion seemed altogether beyond their comprehension; 
and it is most remarkable to trace it, as it slowly dawned on the 
minds of the Apostles themselves, and gradually, after the death of 
Jesus, extended its horizon till it comprehended all mankind within 
its expanding view. To be in the highest sense the religious ances¬ 
tors of mankind, to be the authors, or at least the agents, in the 
greatest moral revolution which has taken place in the world; to 


(I) l.ukf, vrii. i8 • 
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obtain an influence over the human mind, as much more extensive 
than that which had been violently obtained by the arms of Rome, 
as it was more conducive to the happiness of the human race; to be 
the teachers and disseminators of doctrines, opinions, sentiments, 
which slowly incorporating themselves, as it were, with the intimate 
essence of man’s moral being, were to work a gradual but total 
change—a change which, as to the temporal as well as the eternal 
destiny of our race, to those who look forward to the simultaneous 
progress of human civilisation and the genuine religion of Jesus, is 
yet far from complete — all this was too high, too remoje, loo 
mysterious, for the narrow vision of the Jewish people. They, as 
a nation, were belter prepared indeed, by already possessing the 
rudiments of the new faith, for becoming the willing agents in this 
divine work; on the other hand they were, in some respects, dis¬ 
qualified by that very distinction, which, by keeping them in rigid 
seclusion from the rest of mankind, had rendered them, as it were, 
the faithful depositaries of the great principle of religion, the Unity 
of God. The peculiar privilege, with w hich they had been entrusted 
for the benefit of mankind, had become, as it were, their exclusive 
properly : nor were they willing, indiscriminately, to communicate 
to others this their own distinctive prerogative. 

Those, for such doubtless there were, who pierced, though 
dimly, through the veil—the more reasoning, the more advanced, 
the more philosophical,—were little likely to espouse the cause of 
Jesus with vigour and resolution. Persons of this character arc 
usually too calm, dispassionate, and speculative, to be the active 
and zealous instruments in a great religious revolution. It is pro¬ 
bable that most of this class were either far gone in Oriental mys¬ 
ticism, or in some instances in the colder philosophy of the Greeks. 

For these Jesus was as much too plain and popular, as he was loo 
gentle and peaceable for the turbulent. He was scarcely more con¬ 
genial to the severe and ascetic practices of the Essene, than to the 
fiercer followers of the Galilean Judas. Though the Essene might n.. >•« 
admire the exquisite purity of his moral teaching, and the uncom- "" 
promising firmness with which he repressed the vices of all ranks 
and parlies; however he might be prepared for the abrogation of 
the ceremonial law and the substitution of the religion of the heart 
for that of the prevalent outward forms, on his side he was too 
closely bound by his own monastic rules : his whole existence was 
recluse and contemplative. Ilis religion«was so altogether unfilled 
for aggression, as, however apparently it might coincide with 
Christianity in some material points, in fact its vital system was 
repugnant to that of the new faith. Though, after strict investiga¬ 
tion, the Essene would admit the numerous candidates who aspired 
to unite themselves with his cumobitic society, in which no one, 
according to Pliny’s expression, was born, but which was always 
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full, he would never seek proselytes, or use any active means for 
disseminating his principles; and it is worthy of remark, that al¬ 
most the only quarter of Palestine which Jesus does not appear to 
have visited, is the district near the Dead Sea, where the agricul¬ 
tural settlements of the Essenes were chiefly situated. 

While the mass of the community were hostile to Jesus, from his 
deficiency in the more imposing, the warlike, the destructive signs 
of the Messiah’s power and glory ; from his opposition to the genius 
and principles of the prevailing sects; from his want of nationality, 
both a? regarded the civil independence and the exclusive religious 
superiority of the race of Abraham ; and from their own general in¬ 
capacity for comprehending the moral sublimity of his teaching; ad¬ 
ditional, and not less influential, motives, conspired to inflame the 
rw iiu- animosity of the Rulers. Independent of the dread of innovation, in- 
'' rs separable from established governments, they could not but discern 
the utter incompatibility of their own rule with that of an unworldly 
Messiah. They must .abdicate at once, if not their civil office as ma¬ 
gistrates, unquestionably their sovereignty over the public mind; re¬ 
tract much which they had been teaching on the authority of their 
fathers, the wise men ; and submit, with the lowest and most igno¬ 
rant, to be the humble scholars of the new Teacher. With all this 
mingled, no doubt, a real apprehension of offending the Roman 
power. They could not but discern on how precarious a foundation 
rested not only the feeble shadow of national independence, but 
even the national existence. A single mandate from the Emperor, 
not unlikely to be precipitately advised, and relentlessly carried into 
execution, on the least appearance of tumult, by a governor of so 
decided a character as Pontius Pilate, might annihilate at once all 
that remained of their civil, and even of their religious, constitu¬ 
tion. If we look forward we find that, during the whole of the 
period which precedes the last Jewish war, the ruling authorities 
of the nation pursued the same cautious policy. They were driven 
into the insurrection, not by their own deliberate determination, 
but by the uncontrollable fanaticism of the populace. To every 
overture of peace they lent a willing ear; and their hopes of an 
honourable capitulation, by which the city might be spared the 
horrors of a storm, and the Temple be secured from desecration, 
did not expire, till their parly was thinned by the remorseless sword 
of the Idumean and the assassin, and the Temple had become the 
stronghold of one of the contending factions. Religious fears might 
seem to countenance this trembling apprehension of the Roman 
power, for there is strong ground, both in Josephus and the Tal¬ 
mudic writings, for believing that the current interpretation of the 
prophecies of Daniel designated the Romans as the predestined 
destroyers of the Theocracy (1). And however the more enthu- 

(I) It is probable that in the allusion of .Icsus to the ‘'abomination of desolation, the phrase 
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siastic might look upon this only as one of the inevitable calamities 
which was to precede the appearance and final triumph of the 
Messiah, the less fervid faith of the older and more influential party 
was far more profoundly impressed with the dread of (ho impending 
ruin, than elated with the remoter hope of final restoration. The 
advice ofCaiaphas, therefore, to sacrifice even an innocent man for 
the safety of (he stale, would appear to them both sound and reason¬ 
able policy. 

We must imagine this suspense, this agitation of the crowded i><™e»- 
oity, or we shall be unable fully to enter into the beauty of (be calm 
and unostentatious dignity with which Jesus pursues his course 
through the midst of this terrific tumult. He preserves the same 
equable composure in (he triumphant procession inlo the Temple 
and in the Hail of Pilate. Every thing indicates his tranquil con¬ 
viction of his inevitable death ; he foretells 4 with all its afflicting 
circumstances to his disciples, incredulous almost to the last to this 
alone of Ihcir Master's declarations. At every step he feels himself 
more inextricably within the toils ; yet he moves onwards with the 
self-command of a willing sacrifice, constantly dwelling with a pro¬ 
found, though chastened, melancholy on his approaching fate, and 
intimating that his death was necessary, in order to secure indes¬ 
cribable benefits for his faithful followers and for mankind. Yet 
there is no needless exasperation of his enemies ; he observes the 
utmost prudence, though he seems so fully aware that his prudence 
can be of no avail; he never passes the night within the city; and 
it is only by the treachery of one of his followers that the Sanhedrin 
at length make themselves masters of his person. 

The Son of Man had now arrived at Bethany, and we must en¬ 
deavour to trace his future proceedings in a consecutive course (1); 
but if it has been difficult to dispose the events of the lifepf Jesus, 
in the order of lime, this difficulty increases.as we approach its ter- l>ininillJ 
ruination. However embarrassing this fact to those who require »f 

J logical JIT- 

something more than historical credibility in the evangelical narra- ra„fc 

lives, to those who are content with a lower and more rational view “.. 

of their authority, it throws not the least suspicion on their (ruth. 

It might almost seem, at the present period, that the Evangelists, 
confounded as it were, and stunned with the deep sense of the 
importance of the crisis, however they might remember the facts, 
had in some^legree per plexed and confused their regular order. 

At Bethany he took up his abode in lhe*house of Simon, who had ;',Xn'y 

wa.-. already applied by the popular apprelicn- prelalion of On* verses of ihe proplu-t. C.oinpaw 
mohs lo some impending destruction by the Ho- Itabyl. Talm. Ceinara, Masscck Nasir, r. 5., 

•nans Ma.wck Sanhedrin, c. It., Jerusalem Talmud, 

Tov ct vtov fTfiGirev Auvin?<0( HCLi rrtfii #Masscck Kelaiiu. r. y. Hertlioldt on Haniel, p 
Tav VwfxcLiwv tjUG'iictc xoli ■* ® ■* ■ ^-nnipare likewise Jortin s heel. Hist, i fiw 

OTI vrr ttt/TMV ffH/xocShViTat. Am. x 2. ft) Matt. xki. t.; Mark, \i 1 , l ukc u» 

7., and in the Hell. Jud iv f>. 3., the ^oe«T*lat ‘i# '• Hdiii, xii. I 
xa'Ta me TatTftcfoc, referred to Ins inter- 
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been a leper, and, it is not improbably conjectured, had been healed 
by the wonderful power of Jesus (1). Simon was, in all likelihood, 
closely connected, though the degree of relationship is not inti¬ 
mated, with the family of Lazarus, for Lazarus was present at the 
feast, and it was conducted by Martha his sister. The fervent devo¬ 
tion of their sister Mary had been already indicated on two occa¬ 
sions : and this passionate zeal, now heightened by gratitude for the 
recent restoration of her brother to life, evinced itself in her break¬ 
ing an alabaster box of very costly perfume, and anointing his 
head (2), according, as we have seen on a former occasion, to a 
usage not uncommon in Oriental banquets. It is possible that 
vague thoughts of the royal character, which she expected that 
Jesus was about to assume, might mingle with those purer feelings 
which led her to pay this prodigal homage to his person. The mer¬ 
cenary character of Judas now begins to be developed. Judas had 
been appointed a kind of treasurer, and entrusted with the care of 
the common purse, from which the scanty necessities of the humble 
and temperate society had been defrayed, and the rest reserved for 
distribution among the poor. Some others of the disciples had been 
seized with astonishment at this unusual and seemingly unnecessary 
waste of so valuable a commodity : but Judas broke out into open 
remonstrance; and concealing his own avarice under the veil of 
charity for the poor, protested against the wanton prodigality. 
Jesus contented himself with praising the pious and affectionate de¬ 
votion of the woman, and reverting to his usual lone of calm me¬ 
lancholy, declared that inadvertently she had performed a more 
pious oilicc, the anointing his body for his burial, 
j,The intelligence of the arrival of Jesus at Bethany spread rapidly 
to the city, from which it was not quite two miles distant. Mulli- 
iriumpit. tudes thronged forth to behold him : nor was Jesus the only object 
of interest, for the farpe of the resurrection of Lazarus was widely 
disseminated, and the strangers in Jerusalem were scarcely less 
anxious to behold a man who had undergone a late so unprece¬ 
dented. 

Lazarus thus an object of intense interest to the people (3), be¬ 
came one of no less jealousy to the ruling authorities, the enemies 
of Jesus. His death was likewise decreed, and the magistracy only 
awaited a favourable opportunity for the execution of their edicts. 
But the Sanhedrin is at first obliged to remain in overawed and 
trembling inactivity. The popular sentiment is so decidedly in fa¬ 
vour of Jesus of Nazareth, that they dare not venture to oppose his 
open, his public, his triumphant procession into the city, or his 
entrance amid the applauses of,lhe wondering multitude into the 

(l) Matt. XXVI. 1 — 13> • Mark, xiv. 3—9.; (S'! See I'salm, \xv. f>. Herat, f'arni. •«. II* 

John, xii. 1—11. (We follow St John’s narrative lg. Martial, iii. 12. A. 
in placing this incident at the present period). (3) John, xii. 9—II- 
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Temple itself. On the morning of the second day of the week (1), 
Jesus is seen, in the face of day, approaching one of the gates of 
the city which looked towards Mount Olivet (2). In avowed confor¬ 
mity to a celebrated prophecy of Zachariah, he appears riding on 
the yet unbroken colt of an ass ; the procession of his followers, as 
lie descends the side of the Mount of Olives, escort him with royal 
honours, and with acclamations expressive of his title of the Messiah, 
towards the city : many of them had been witnesses of the resurrec¬ 
tion of Lazarus, and no doubt proclaimed, as they advanced, this 
extraordinary instance of power. They are met (3) by another batid 
advancing from the city, who receive him with equal homage, 
strew branches of palm and even their garments in his way; and 
the Sanhedrin could not but hear within the courls of the Temple, 
the appalling proclamation, “ Hosannah, blessed is the King of 
Israel, that comelh in the name of the Lord.” Some of the Pha¬ 
risees, who had mingled with the multitude, remonstrate with 
Jesus, and command him to silence what to their ears sounded like 
the profane, the impious adulation of his partisans. Uninterrupted, 
and only answering that if these were silent, the stones on which he 
trod would bear witness, Jesus still advances ; the acclamations be¬ 
come yet louder •, he is hailed as the son of David, the rightful heir 
of David's kingdom; and the desponding Pharisees, alarmed at the 
complete mastery over the public mind which he appears to possess, 
withdraw for the present their fruitless opposition. On the declivity 
or the hill he pauses to behold the city at his feet, and something 
of that emotion, which afterwards is expressed with much greater 
fulness, betrays itself in a few brief and emphatic sentences, ex¬ 
pressive of the future miserable destiny of the devoted Jerusalem (4). 

The whole crowded city is excited by this increasing tumult; 
anxious inquiries about the cause, and the intelligence that i| is the 
entrance of Jesus of Nazareth into the city, still heighten the uni¬ 
versal suspense (5); and even in the Temple itself, where perhaps 
the religion of the place, or the expectation, of some public decla¬ 
ration, or perhaps of some immediate sign of his power, had caused 
a temporary silence among his older followers, the children prolong 
the acclamations (6); and as the sick, the infirm, the afflicted with 
different maladies, are brought to him to be healed, and are re¬ 
stored at once to health or the use of their faculties, at every in¬ 
stance of the power and goodness of Jesus the same uncontrolled 
acclamations from the younger part of the multitude are renewed 
with increasing fervour. 

Those of the Sanhedrin who are present, though they do not 
attempt at this immediate juncture ^to stem the torrent, venture to 

ft} John, xii. 12. (4) Luke, xix. 41—44. 

(2) Matt. xxi. 1—10.; Mark, xi. l—10.; Luke, (5) Mott. xxi. 10, 11. 
xix. 20-40.; John, xii. 12—10. (0) Ibid. 15- 

* (3) John, xii. 18 
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remonstrate against the disrespect to the sanctity or the Temple, 
and demand of Jesus to silence, what to their feelings sounded like 
profane violation of the sacred edifice. Jesus replies, as usual, with 
an apt quotation from the sacred writings, which declared that even 
the voices of children and infants might be raised, without reproof, 
in praise and thanksgiving to God. 

I!..- Among, the multitudes of Jews who assembled at the Passover, 
there were usually many proselytes who were called Greeks (1) 
(a term in Jewish language of as wide significalion as lhat of bar¬ 
barians with the Greeks, and including all who wore not of Jewish 
descent). Some of this class, carried away by the general enthusiasm 
towards Jesus, expressed an anxious desire to be admitted to his 
presence. It is not improbable that these proselytes might be per¬ 
mitted to advance no further than the division in the outer Court 
of the Gentiles, where certain palisades were erected, with inscrip¬ 
tions in various languages, prohibiting the entrance of all foreign¬ 
ers ; or even if they were allowed to pass this barrier, they may have 
been excluded from the court of Israel, into which Jesus may have 
passed. By the intervention of two of the Apostles, their desire is 
made known to Jesus; who, perhaps as he passes back through 
the outward court, permits them to approach. No doubt as these 
proselytes shared in the general excitement towards the person of 
Jesus, so they shared in the general expectation of the immediate, 
the instantaneous commencement of the splendour, the happiness 
of the Messiah's kingdom. To their surprise, either in answer to or 
anticipating their declaration to this effect, instead of enlarging on 
the glory of that great event, the somewhat ambiguous language of 
Jesus dwells, at lirst on his approaching fate, on the severe trial which 
awaits the devotion of his followers; yet on the necessity of this 
humiliation, this dissolution, to his final glory, and to the triumph 
of his beneficent religion. It rises at length into a devolidnal address 
to Jhe Father, to bring immediately to accomplishment all his pro¬ 
mises, for the glorification of the Messiah. As he was yet speaking, 
a rolling sound was heard in the heavens, which the unbelieving 
part of the multitude heard only as an accidental burst of thunder : 
to others, however, it seemed an audible, a distinct, or according 
to those who adhere to the strict letter, the articulate voice (2) 
of an angel, proclaiming the divine sanction to the presage 
of his future glory. Jesus continues his discourse in a (one of 
profounder mystery, yet evidently declaring the immediate dis¬ 
comfiture of the “Prince of this world,” the adversary of the 
Jewish people and of the human race, his own departure from 
the world, and the important consequences which were to 

(I) John, \'\\. 120. 43. from heaven; but the more rational of the Jews 

(2; Kuinoil in loco. Some revert to the Jewish interpret this Bath-Kol us un impression upon 
superstition of the Uuth-Kol, or audible voice the mind, rather than on the outward senses. 
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ensue from that departure. After his death, his religion was to 
be more attractive than during Ills life. “I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto me.” Among the characte¬ 
ristics of the Messiah which were deeply-rooted in the general 
belief, was the eternity of his reign; once revealed, he was revealed 
for ever;once established in their glorious, their paradisiacal state, 
the people of God, the subjects of the kingdom, were to be liable 
to no change, no vicissitude. The allusions of Jesus to his depar¬ 
ture, clashing with this notion of his perpetual presence, height¬ 
ened their embarrassment; and, leaving them in this state ofbiyslc- 
rious suspense, he withdrew unperceived from the multitude, and 
retired again with his own chosen disciples to the village of Be¬ 
thany. 

The second morning Jesus returned to Jerusalem. A tlg-lree c.urMi,p 
stood by the wayside, of that kind well known in Palestine, which 
during a mild winter preserve their leaves and with the early spring 
put forth and ripen their fruit (1). Jesus approached the tree to 
pluck the fruit; but finding that it bore none, condemned it to per¬ 
petual barrenness. 

This transaction is remarkable, as almost the only instance in 
which Jesus adopted that symbolic mode of teaching by action, 
rather than by language, so peculiar to the East, and so frequently 
exemplified in the earlier books, especially of the Prophets. For 
it is ditlicult to conceive any reason either for the incident itself, 
or for its admission into the evangelic narrative at a period so im¬ 
portant unless it was believed to convey some profounder meaning. 

The close moral analogy, the accordance with the common phra¬ 
seology between the barren tree, disqualified by its hardened and 
sapless stale from bearing its natural produce, and the Jewish 
nation, equally incapable of bearing the fruits of Christian goodness, 
formed a most expressive, and, as it were, living apologue. 

On this day, Jesus renews the remarkable scene which had taken , s ««,.„.i 
place at the first Passover. The customary truffle, the tumult and 
confusion, which his authority had restrained for a short time, had 
been renewed in the courts of the Temple; and Jesus again expelled 
the traders from the holy precincts, and, to secure the silence and 
the sanctity of the whole enclosure, prohibited the carrying any 
vessel through the Temple courts (2). Through the whole of this 
day the SanheBrin, as it were, rested on # lheir arms; they found, 
with still increasing apprehension, that every hour the multitude 
crowded with more and more anxious interest around the Prophet 
of Nazareth; his authority over the Temple courts seems to have 

• 

(l) There are three kinds of figs in Palestine • loco. I’liny. II. N.xvi. 27. Tlicojihr. 3- 6. Shaw’s 
I. the early fig, which blossoms in March, and ri- Travels. Matt. xxi. 18. 19.; Mark, xi. 12. 14 
pens iiv fruit in June; 2. the Kerman, which (2, Malt*, xxi. 12. 13-; laikc, xix. 4f». 4G 
shows its fruit in June, and ripens in August ; Matk, xi. |f» 17 
and, 3 I he kind in question Sec Kpmocl, iu 
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been admitted without resistance; and probably the assertion of the 
violated dignity of the Temple was a point on which the devotional 
feelings would have been so strongly in favour of the Reformer, 
that it would have been highly dangerous and unwise for the ma¬ 
gistrates to risk even the appearnce either of opposition or of dissa¬ 
tisfaction. 

n» third The third morning arrived. As Jesus passed to the Temple, the 
fig-tree, the symbol of the Jewish nalion, stood utterly withered 
and dried up. But, as it were, to prevent the obvious inference from 
life immediate fulfilment of his malediction,—almost the only des¬ 
tructive act during his whole public career, and that on a tree by 
the wayside, the common property,—Jesus mingles with his pro¬ 
mise of power to his Apostles to perform acts as extraordinary, the 
strictest injunctions to the milder spirit inculcated by his precept 
and his example. Their prayers were to be for the forgiveness, not 
for the providential destruction, of their enemies. 

iirpnui- The Sanhedrin had now determined on the necessity of making 
ihl-'i'uic!" an effort to discredit Jesus with the more and more admiring mul¬ 
titude. A deputation arrives to demand by what authority he had 
taken up his station, and was daily leaching in the Temple, had 
expelled the traders, and, in short, had usurped a complete su¬ 
periority over the accredited and established insluclors of the 
people (1)? The self-command and promptitude of Jesus caught 
them, as it were, in their own toils, and reduced them to the utmost 
embarrassment. The claim of the Baptist to the prophetic cha¬ 
racter had been generally admitted and even passionately asserted; 
his death had, no doubt, still further endeared him to all who de¬ 
tested the Herodian rule, or who admired the uncompromising 
boldness with which he had condemned iniquity even upon the 
throne ( The popular feeling would have resented an impeachment 
on his prophetic dignity. When, therefore, Jesus demanded their 
sen/encc as to the Baptism of John, they had but the alternative of 
acknowledging its divine sanction, and so tacitly condemning them¬ 
selves for not having submitted to his authority, and even for not 
admitting his testimony in favour of Jesus; or of exposing them¬ 
selves, by denying it, to popular insult and fury. The self-degrad¬ 
ing confession of their ignorance, placed Jesus immediately on the 
vantage ground, and at once annulled their right to question or to 
decide upon the authority of his mission,—that right which was 
considered to be vested in the Sanhedrin. They were condemned to 
listen to language still more humiliating. In two striking parables, 
that of the Lord of the Vineyard, and of the Marriage Feast (2), 
Jesus not obscurely intimated the rejection of those labourers who 
had been first summoned to the work of God; of those guests who 

(l) Matt. xxi. 23—27.; Mark, xi. 27—34-> (2) Matt. xxi. 28-to xxii. 14. ; Mark, xii. 1— 

Luke, xx. 1—8. 12 ; Luke, xx. 9—18. 
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had been first invited to the nuptial banquet; and the substitution 
of meaner and most unexpected guests or subjects in their place. 

The fourth day(l) arrived; and once more Jesus appeared in Ti.of....nii 
the Temple with a still increasing concourse of followers. No un- dil - ¥ ‘ 
favourable impression had yet been made on the popular mind by 
his adversaries; his career is yet unchecked; his authority un¬ 
shaken. 

His enemies are now fully aware of their own desperate situa¬ 
tion ; the apprehension of the progress of Jesus unites the most 
discordant parties into one formidable conspiracy; the Pharisaic, 
the Sadducaic, and the Herodian factions agree to make common 
cause against the common enemy : the two national sects, the Tra- 
ditionists, and the Antilraditionists, no longer hesitate to accept the 
aid of the foreign or Herodian faction (2). Some suppose the Hero- ti.<- a.... 
dians to have been the officers and attendants on the court of He¬ 
rod, then present at Jerusalem; but the appellation more probably 
includes all those who, estranged from the more inveterate Judaism 
of the nation, and having, in some degree, adopted Grecian habits 
and opinions, considered the peace of the country best secured by 
the government of the descendants of Herod, with the sanction 
and under the protection of Home (3). They were the foreign fac¬ 
tion, and as such, in general, in direct opposition to the Pharisaic, 
or national party. But the success of Jesus, however at present it 
threatened more immediately the ruling authorities in Jerusalem, 
could not but endanger the Galilean government of Herod. The 
object, therefore, was to implicate Jesus with the faction, or alleast 
to tempt him into acknowledging opinions similar to those of the 
Galilean demagogue, a scheme the more likely to work on the 
jealousy of the Roman government, if it was at the last Passover that 
the apprehension of tumult among the Galilean strangers bad jus¬ 
tified, or appeared to justify, the massacre perpetrated by Pilate. 

The plot was laid with great subtlety; for either way Jcsue, it 
appeared, must commit himself. The great lest of the Galilean 
opinion was, the lawfulness of tribute to a foreign power ; which 
Judas had boldly declared to be not merely a base compromise of 
the national independence, but an impious infringement on the 
first principles of their theocracy. But the independence, if not the 

(1) There is considerable difficulty in ascer- ('3) Of all notions on the much-contested point 
Gaining the events of the Wednesday. It docs of the llA-odians, the most improbable is that 
not appear altogether probable that Jesus should which identifies them with the followers of the 
have remained at Bethany in perfect inactivity Galilean Judas. The whole policy of the Herodian 
or seclusion during the whole of this important family was in diametrical hostility to those opi- 
day : cither, therefore, as some suppose, the nious. They maintained their power by foreign 
triumphant entry into Jerusalem took place on influence, and, with the elder Herod, had system 
the Monday, not on the Sunday, according to the «ilically attempted to soften the implacable hosti- 
common tradition of the church; or, as here lity of the nation by the introduction of Grecian 
slated, the collision with his various adversaries manners. Their object accordingly was, to eon- 
spread over the succeeding day. vict Jesus of the Galilean opinions, which they 

(*2) Matt. xxii. |f>—22.; Mark, \ii |3—17.; themselves lick! in the utmost detestation. 

I uke, xxi. 18 —26. 
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universal dominion of (he Jews was inseparably bound up with the 
popular belief in the Messiah. Jesus, then, would either, on the 
question of the lawfulness of tribute to Caesar, confirm the bolder 
doctrines of the Galilean, and so convict, himself, before the Ro¬ 
mans, as one of that dangerous faction; or he would admit its 
legality, and so annul at once all his claims to the character of 
the Messiah. Not in the least thrown off his guard by the artful 
courtesy, or rather the adulation of their address, Jesus appeals to 
the current coin of the country, which, bearing the impress of 
lhe Roman emperor, was in itself a recognition of Roman supre¬ 
macy (1). 

tim s^- The Herodian or political party thus discomfited, the Sadducees 
•iuccm-s. a( j vance( j t0 encounter. Nothing can appear more captious or 
frivolous than their question with regard to the future possession 
of a wife in another slate of being, who had been successively 
married to seven brothers, according to the Levirate law. But, 
perhaps, considered in reference to the opinions of the time, it 
will seem less extraordinary. The Sadducees, no doubt, had heard 
that the resurrection and the life to come, had formed an essential 
tenet in the teaching of Jesus. They concluded that his notions on 
these subjects were those generally prevalent among the people. 
But, if the later Rabbinical notions of the happiness of the renewed 
stale of existence, were current or even known in their general 
outline, nothing could be more gross or unspiritual (2): if less vo¬ 
luptuous, they were certainly not less strange and unreasonable, 
than those which perhaps were derived from the same source—the 
Paradise of Mahomet. The Sadducees were accustomed to contend 
with these disputants, whose paradisaical stale, to be established by 
the Messiah, after the resurrection, was but the completion of 
those temporal promises in the book of Deuteronomy, a perpetuity 
of plenty, fertility, and earthly enjoyment (3). The answer of Jesus, 
whilp it declares the certainly of another slate of existence, care¬ 
fully purifies it from all these corporeal and earthly images; and 
assimilates man, in another stale of existence, to a higher order of 
beings. And in his concluding inference from the passage in Exo¬ 
dus, in which God is described as the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, the allusion may perhaps be still kept up. The temporal and 
corporeal resurrection of the common Pharisaic belief was to lake 
place only after the coming of the Messiah; yet theii*'reverence for 
the fathers of the race, would scarcely allow even the Sadducee to 

U) The latter port of tlie sentence. “ Render 24. col. 96., “ that woman, who has married two 
therefore unto Osar the things that arcCasar’s," husbands in this world, is restored to the first in 
and •* to God the things that are God's,” refers, the world to come.” Sclioetgen in loco, 
in ull probability, to the payment of the Temple (3) Josephus, in his address to his country- 
tribute, which was only received in the coin of men, mingles up into one splendid picture the 
,thc country. Hence, as before observed, the Metempsychosis and the Klysium of the Greeks, 
money changers in the temple. Matt., xxii. 23— In Sehoetgen, in loco, may be found extracts 
33.; Mark, xii. 18 —27.; l.ukc, x\. 27—38- from the Talmud, of n purer character, and 

(2^ It is decided, in the Sohar «m Genesis, fol. more resembling the language of our l.ord. 
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suppose their lotal extinction. The actual, the pure beatitude of 
the Patriarchs, was probably an admitted point; if not formally 
decided by their teachers, implicitly admitted, and fervently em¬ 
braced by the religious feelings of the whole people. But if, ac¬ 
cording to the Sadducaic principle, the soul did not exist indepen¬ 
dent of the body, even Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob had shared the 
common fate, the favour of God had ceased with their earthly 
dissolution; nor in the time of Moses could he be justly described 
as the God of those, who in death had sunk into utter annihilation. 

Although now engaged in a common cause, the hostility oMtie 
Pharisaic party to the Sadducees, could not but derive gratification 
from their public discomfiture. One scribe of their party is so 
struck by the superiority of Jesus, that, though still with something 
of an insidious design, he demands in what manner he should 
rank the commandments, which in popular belief were probably 
of equal dignity and importance (1). But when Jesus comprises 
the whole of religion under the simple precepts of the love of God 
and the love of man, he is so struck with the sublimity of the lan¬ 
guage, that he docs not hesitate openly to espouse his doctrines. 

Paralysed by this desertion, and warned by the discomfiture of 
the two parties which had preceded them in dispute with Jesus, 
the Pharisees appear to have stood wavering and uncertain how 
to speak or act. Jesus seizes the opportunity of still further weak¬ 
ening their authority with the assembled multitude; and, in his 
turn, addresses an embarrassing question as to the descent of the 
Messiah (2). The Messiah, according to the universal belief, would 
be the heir and representative of David : Jesus, by a reference to 
the second Psalm, which was considered prophetic of the Redeem¬ 
er, forces them to confess that, even according to their own au¬ 
thority, the kingdom of the Messiah was to be of far highej dignity, 
far wider extent, and administered by a more exalted sovereign 
than David, for even David himself, by their own admission, had 
called him his Lord. 

The Pharisees withdrew in mortified silence, and for that lime 
abandoned all hope of betraying him into any incautious or unpo¬ 
pular denial by their captious questions. But they withdrew un¬ 
moved by the wisdom, unattraclcd by the beauty, unsubdued by 
the authority of Jesus. 

Alter sonffe delay, during which the beautiful incident of his 
approving the charily of the poor widow (3), who cast her mile 
into the treasury of the Temple, look place, he addressed the won¬ 
dering multitude, (“for common people heard him gladly”)(4) 
in a grave and solemn denunciation against the tyranny, the hypo- 


(I) Mall. xxii. 34—40.; Mark, xii. 28—40. . 
Luke. xx. 39, 40. 

<2) Matt. xxii. 41 —40 , Mark, xii 33 - 37.. 
• "K xx. 39—44 


(3) Mark, xii. 41—44.; Luke xxi. 1—4. 

(4 “\nri the common people liraitl him ehitlh 
—Mark, xii 37. 
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crisy, the bigoted attachmenHo the most minute observances, and 
at the same time the total blindness to the spirit of religion, which 
actuated that great predominant party. He declared them possessed 
with the same proud and inhuman spirit, which had perpetually 
bedewed the city with the blood of the Prophets (1). Jerusalem had 
thus for ever rejected the mercy of God. 

This appalling condemnation was, as it were, the final declaration 
of war against the prevailing religion; it declared that the new 
doctrines could not harmonise with minds so invetcrately wedded to 
their own narrow bigotry; but even yet the people were not alto¬ 
gether estranged from Jesus, and in that class in which the Pharisaic 
interest had hitherto despotically ruled, it appeared as it were 
trembling for its existence. 

. IWrii ^ And now every thing indicated the approaching, the immediate 
crisis. Although the populace were so decidedly, up to the present 
instant, in his favour,—though many of the ruling party were only 
withholden by the dread of that awful sentence of excommunica¬ 
tion, which inflicted civil, almost religious death (2), from avowing 
themselves his disciples, — yet Jesus never entered the Temple 
again : the next lime he appeared before the people, was as a pri¬ 
soner, as a condemned malefactor. As he left the Temple, a casual 
expression of admiration from some of his followers, at the magni¬ 
ficence and solidity of the building, and the immense size of the 
stones of which it was formed, called forth a prediction of its im¬ 
pending ruin ; which was expanded, to four of his Apostles, into a 
more detailed and circumstantial description of its appalling fate, as 
he sale, during the evening upon the Mount of Olives (3). 

JOSU.S Oil It is impossible to conceive a spectacle of greater natural or mo- 
ufoiivis" t ral sublimity, than the Saviour seated on the slope of the Mount of 
Olives, apd thus looking down, almost for the last time, on the whole 
Temple and city of Jerusalem, crowded as it then was with near 
three,.millions of worshippers. It was evening, and the whole irre- 
j, V rm W i”m gular outline of the city, rising from the deep glens, which encircled 
X it on all sides, might be distinctly traced. The sun, the significant 
emblem of the great Fountain of moral light, to which Jesus and 
his faith had been perpetually compared, may be imagined sinking 
behind the western hills, while its last rays might linger on the 
broad and massy fortifications on Mount Sion, on the stately palace 
of Herod, on the square tower, the Antonia, at the dorner of the 
Temple, and on the roof ol'lhe Temple, fretted all over with golden 
spikes, which glittered like fire; while below, (he colonnades and 
lofty gates would cast their broad shadows over the courts, and af¬ 
ford that striking contrast between vast masses of gloom, and 

(|) Matt., xxlii., Mark, xii. 38—40.; Luke, (3) Matt. xxiv. xxv. , Mark, xiii. I.ukr, xxi. 
xx. 45—47. 5—38, 

(2) See His. of the Jews, voi, iii p, til—147 
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gleams of Ihe richest light, which only an evening scene, like the 
present, can display. Nor, indeed, (even without the sacred and so¬ 
lemn associations connected with the holy city,) would it be easy to 
conceive any natural situation in the world of more impressive 
grandeur, or likely lobe seen with greater advantage under the in¬ 
fluence of such accessaries, than that of Jerusalem, seated, as it was, 
upon hills of irregular height, intersected by bold ravines, and 
hemmed in almost on all sides by still loftier mountains, and itself 
formed, in its most conspicuous parts, of gorgeous ranges of Eastern 
architecture, in all its lightness, luxuriance, and variety. The effect 
may have been heightened by the rising of the slow volumes of 
smoke from the evening sacrifices, while even at the distance of the 
slope of Mount Olivet, the silence may have been faintly broken by 
the hymns of the worshippers. 

Yet the fall of that splendid edifice was inevitable; the total de- 
molilion of all those magnificent and lime-hallowed structures might .i,-Vtr..V- 
nol be averted. It was necessary to the complete development of the VvmiX '.i 

designs of Almighty Providence for the welfare of mankind in the . . . . 

promulgation of Christianity. Independent or all other reasons, the 
destruction certainly of the Temple, and if not of the city, at least of 
the city as the centre and metropolis of a people, the only true and 
exclusive worshippers of the one Almighty Creator, seemed essen¬ 
tial to the progress of the new faith. The universal and comprehen¬ 
sive religion to be promulgated by Christ and his Apostles, was 
grounded on the abrogation of all local claims to peculiar sanctity, 
of all distinctions of one nation above another, as possessing any 
especial privilege in the knowledge or favour of the Deity. The lime 
was come when “ neither in Jerusalem nor on the mountain of Gc- 
rizim,” was the great Universal Spirit to be worshipped with cir¬ 
cumscribed or local homage. As long, however, as the Teipple on 
Mount Moriah remained hallowed by the reverence of ages, sanc¬ 
tified, according to the general belief, for perpetuity, by the especial 
command of God, as his peculiar dwelling-place ; so long, among 
the Jews at least, and even among other nations, the true principle 
of Christian worship might be counteracted by the notion of the 
inalienable sanctity of this one place. Judaism would scarcely be 
entirely annulled, as long as the Temple rose in its original majesty 
and veneration. 

Yet, notwithstanding this absolute necessity for its destruction, 
notwithstanding that it thus stood, as it'werc, in the way of the StL'i' 
progress of human improvement and salvation, the Son of Man does 
not contemplate its ruin without emotion. And in all the super- rui " 
human beauty of the character of jesus, nothing is more affecting 
and impressive, than the profound melancholy with which he 
forelels the future desolation of the city, which, before (wo days 
were passed, was to reek with his own blood. Nor should we do 
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justice to this most remarkable incident in his life, if we should 
consider it merely as a sudden emotion of compassion, as the na¬ 
tural sensation of sadness at the decay or dissolution of that which 
has long worn the aspect of human grandeur. It seems rather n 
wise and far-sighted consideration, not merely of the approaching 
guilt and future penal doom of the city, but of the remoter moral 
causes, which, by forming the national character, influence the 
national destiny; the long train of events, the wonderful combina¬ 
tion of circumstances, which had gradually wrought the Jewish 
people to that sterner frame of mind, which was about to display 
itself with such barbarous, such fatal ferocity. Jesus might seem 
not merely to know what was in man, but how it entered into 
man’s heart and mind. His was divine charily, enlightened by in¬ 
finite wisdom. 

In fact, there was an intimate moral connection between the 
murder of Jesus and the doom of the Jewish city. It was the same 
national temperament, the same characteristic disposition of the 
people, which now morally disqualified them “ from knowing,” in 
the language of Christ, “ the things which belonged unto their 
peace,” which forty years afterwards committed them in their deadly 
and ruinous struggle with the masters of the world. Christianity 
tlic ruin alone could have subdued or mitigated that stubborn fanaticism, 
t!m const** which drove them at length to their desperate collision with the 
'""I of arms of Rome. As Christians, the Jewish people might have sub- 
•lunicirr. sided into peaceful subjects of the universal empire. They might 
have lived, as the Christians did, with the high and inalienable con¬ 
solations of faith and hope under the heaviest oppressions; and 
calmly awaited the lime when their holier and more beneficent am¬ 
bition might be gratified by the submission of their rulers to the 
religions dominion founded by Christ and his Apostles. They would 
have slowly won that victory by the patient heroism of martyrdom, 
and, the steady perseverance in the dissemination of their faith, 
which it was madness to hope that they could ever obtain by force 
of arms. As Jews, they were almost sure, sooner or later, to pro¬ 
voke the implacable vengeance of their foreign rulers. The same 
vision of worldly dominion, the same obstinate expectation of a 
temporal Deliverer, which made them unable to comprehend the 
nature of the redemption to be wrought by the presence, and the 
kingdom to be established by the power, of Christ 1 , continued to 
the end to mingle with tbeir wild and frantic resistance. 

In the rejection and murder of Jesus, the Rulers, as their in- 
llif rojer- lerests and authority were more immediately endangered, were 
by more deeply implicated than the people; but unless the mass of the 
Jr ' vs - people had been blinded by these false notions of the Messiah, they 
would not have demanded, or at least, with the general voice, as¬ 
sented to to the sacrifice of Jesus. The progress of Jesus at the 
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present period in the public estimation, his transient popularity, 
arose from the enforced admiration of his commanding demeanour, 
the notoriety of his wonderful works, perhaps, for such language is 
always acceptable to the common ear, from his bold animadversions 
on the existing authorities; but it was no doubt supported in the 
mass of the populace by a hope, that even yet he would conform to 
the popular views of the Messiah’s character. Their present brief 
access of faith would not have stood long against the continued 
disappointment of that hope : and it was no doubt by working on 
the reaction of this powerful feeling, that the Sanhedrin were able 
so suddenly, and, it almost appears, so entirely, to change the pre¬ 
vailing sentiment. Whatever the proverbial versatility of the po¬ 
pular mind, there must have been some chord strung to the most 
sensitive pitch, the slightest touch of which would vibrate through 
the whole frame of society, and madden aHeast a commanding 
majority to their blind concurrence in this revolting iniquity. Thus 
in the Jewish nation, but more especially in the prime movers, the 
Rulers and the heads of the Pharisaic party, the murder of Jesus 
was an act of unmitigated cruelty, but, as we have said, it arose out 
of the generally fierce and bigoted spirit, which morally incapaci¬ 
tated the whole people from discerning the evidence of his mission 
from heaven, in his acts of divine goodness, as well as of divine 
power. It was an act of religious fanaticism; they thought, in the 
language of Jesus himself, that they were “doing God service” 
when they slew the Master, as much as afterwards when they per¬ 
secuted his followers. 

When however the last, and as far as the existence of the nation, 
the most fatal display of this fanaticism took place, it was acciden¬ 
tally allied with nobler motives, with generous impatience of op¬ 
pression, and the patriotic desire of national independence* How¬ 
ever desperate and frantic the struggle against such irresistible 
power, the unprecedented tyranny of the later Roman procurators, 
Feslus, Aibinus, and Florus, might almost have justified the pru¬ 
dence of manly and resolute insurrection. Yet in its spirit and 
origin it was the same; and it is well known that even to the Inst, 
during the most sanguinary and licentious tumults in (he Temple 
as well as the city, they never entirely lost sight of a deliverance 
from Heaven : God, they yet thought, would interpose in behalf 
of his chosen'people. In short, the samj moral state of the people 
(for the Rulers for obvious reasons were less forward in the re¬ 
sistance to the Romans), the same temperament and disposition 
now led them to reject Jesus and demand the release of Barabbas, 
which, forty years later, provokad the unrelenting vengeance of 
Titus, and deluged their streets with the blood of their own 
citizens. Even after the death of Jesus, this spirit might have been 
allayed, but only by a complete abandonment of all the motives 
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which led to his crucifixion—by the general reception of Chris¬ 
tianity in all its meekness, humility, and purity—by the tardy sub¬ 
stitution of the hope of a moral, for that of temporal dominion. 
This unhappily was not the case : but it must be left to Jewish 
history to relate how the circumstances of the times, instead of as¬ 
suaging or subduing, exasperated the people into madness; instead 
of predisposing to Christianity, confirmed the inveterate Judaism, 
and led at length to the accomplishment of their anticipated 
doom. 

Altogether, then, it is evident, that it was this brooding hope of 
sovereignty, at least of political independence, moulded up with 
religious enthusiasm, and lurking, as it were, in the very heart’s 
core of the people, which rendered it impossible that the pure, the 
gentle, the humane, the unworldly and comprehensive, doctrines 
of Jesus should be generally received, or his character appreciated 
by a nation in that temper of mind; and the nation who could thus 
inc ur the guilt of his death, were prepared to precipitate themselves 
to such a fate, as at length it suffered. 

Hence political sagacity might, perhaps, have anticipated the 
crisis, which could only be averted, by that which was morally im¬ 
possible, the simultaneous conversion of the whole people to Chris- 
tianity. Yet the distinctness, the minuteness, the circumstantial ac- 
,:t curacy, with which the prophetic outline of the siege and fall of 
p'i,.'m', 1 Jerusalem is drawn, bear, perhaps, greater evidence of more than 
ill.- inn < r human foreknowledge, than any other in the sacred volume : and 
' in fact this profound and far-sighted wisdom, this anticipation of the 
remote political consequences of the reception or rejection of his 
doctrines, supposing Jesus but an ordinary human being, would bo 
scarcely less extraordinary than prophecy itself, 
l'.mimr. Still though determined, at all hazards, to suppress the growing 
' ,Ti 1 Party Jesus, the Sanhedrin were greatly embarrassed as to their 
s., 1 , 1 ,,- course of proceeding. Jesus invariably passed the night without 
the walls, and only appeared during the daytime, though with the 
utmost publicity, in the Temple. His seizure in the Temple, 
especially during the festival, would almost inevitably lead to 
tumult, and (since it was yet doubtful on which side the populace 
would array themselves) tumult as inevitably to the prompt in¬ 
terference of the Roman authority. The Procurator, on the slightest 
indication of disturbance, without inquiring into the guilt or inno¬ 
cence of cither parly, might coerce both with equal severity; or, 
even without further examination, let loose the guard, always 
mounted in the gallery which connected the fortress of Antonia 
with the north-western corner of the Temple, to mow down both 
the conflicting parlies in indiscriminate havock. He might thus 
mingle the blood of all present, as he had done that of the Galileans, 
with the sacrificial offerings. To discover then where Jesus might 
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be arrested without commotion or resistance from his followers, so 
reasonably to be apprehended, the treactiery of one of his more 
immediate disciples was absolutely necessary; yet this was an event, 
considering the commanding influence possessed by Jesus over his 
followers, rattier to be desired than expected. 

On a sudden, however, appeared within their court one of the T ro a .i,. ,, 
chosen Twelve, with a voluntary offer of assisting them in the up- ‘"" l 
prehension of hisMasler (1). Much ingenuity has been displayedby 
some recent writers in attempting to palliate, or rather to account, 
for this extraordinary conduct of Judas; but the language ip winch 
Jesus spake of the crime, appears to confirm the common opinion 
of its enormity. It has been suggested, either that Judas might ex¬ 
pect Jesus to put forth his power, even after his apprehension, to 
elude or to escape from his enemies, and thus his avarice might 
calculate on securing the reward without btyng an accomplice in 
absolute murder, at once betraying his Master and defrauding his 
employers. According to others still higher motives may have 
mingled with his love of gain : he may have supposed, that by J, " bs 
thus involving Jesus in difficulties otherwise inextricable, he would 
leave him only the alternative of declaring himself openly and 
authoritatively to be the Messiah, and so force him to the tardy 
accomplishment of the ambitious visions of his partisans. Jt is pos¬ 
sible that the traitor may not have contemplated, or may not have 
permitted himself clearly to contemplate, the ultimate consequences 
of his crime : he may have indulged the vague hope, that if Jesus 
were really the Messiah, he bore, if we may venture the expres¬ 
sion, “ a charmed life,” and was safe in his inherent immortality 
(a notion in all likelihood inseparable from that of the Deliverer), 
from the malice of his enemies. If he were not, the crime of his 
betrayal would not be of very great importance. There were other 
motives which would concur with the avarice of Judas; the rebuke 
which he had received when he expostulated about the waste of 
the ointment, if it had not excited any feeling of exasperation 
against his Master, at least showed that his character was fully 
understood by him. He must have felt himself out of his clement 
among the more honest and sincere disciples; nor can he have 
been actuated by any real or profound veneration for the exquisite 
perfection of a character so opposite to his own : and thus insincere 
and doubling* be may have shrunk from the approaching crisis, 
and as be would seize any means of extricating himself from that 
cause which had now become so full of danger, his covetousness 
would direct him to those means which would at once secure his 
own personal safety, and obtain the price, the thirty pieces of 
silver (2), set by public proclamation, on the head of Jesus. 

(1) Matt. xxvi. 14—16.; Mork, xiv. 10—11 , (2) The thirty pieces of silver (shekels) are o<= 

1 uke, xxii. 2—6. timated at 3 1 . 10*. 8<f. of our present ironoy. It 
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Nor is Ihe desperate access of remorse, which led to the public 
restitution of the reward, and to the suicide of the traitor, irrecon¬ 
cilable with the unmitigated heinousness of the treachery. Men 
meditate a crime, of which the actual perpetration overwhelms them 
with horror. The general detestation, of which, no doubt, Judas 
could not but be conscious, not merely among his former compa¬ 
nions, the followers of Jesus, but even among the multitude 5 the 
supercilious coldness of the Sanhedrin, who having employed him 
us their instrument, treat his recantation with the most contemp¬ 
tuous indifference, might overstrain the firmest, gnd work upon 
the basest mind : and even the unexampled sufferings, and tranquil 
endurance of Jesus, however he may have calmly surveyed them 
when distant, and softened and subdued by his imagination, when 
present to his mind in their fearful reality, forced by the busy 
tongue of rumour upon his ears, perhaps not concealed from his 
sight, might drive him to desperation, little short of insanity ( 1 ). 
ri, c pm. I 1 was on tllc l ast evening (2) but one before the death of Jesus 
<>v, r. that the fatal compact was made: the next day, the last of his life, 
Jesus determines on returning to the city to celebrate the Feast of 
the Passover : his disciples arc sent to occupy a room prepared for 
the purpose (3). His conduct and language before and during the 
whole repast clearly indicate his preparation for inevitable death (4). 
His washing the feet of the disciples, his prediction of his betrayal, 
his intimation to Judas that he is fully aware of his design, his quiet 
dismissal of the traitor from the assembly, his institution of the 
n„ ia«i second characteristic ordinance of the new religion, his allusions 
s,,,,,,,,. in that rite to the breaking of his body, and the pouring forth of his 
blood, his prediction of the denial of Peter, his final address to his 
followers, and his prayer before he left the chamber, are all deeply 
impregnated with the solemn melancholy, yet calm and unalterable 
composure, with which he looks forward to all the terrible details 


was the sum named in the law (Exoil. xxi. 32.), 
as tlic value of the life of a slave ; anil it has 
been supposed lhat the Sanhedrin were desirous, 
of allowing their contempt for Jesus by the 
mean price that they offered for his head. 

Perhaps, when we are embarrassed at the 
smallness of ihe mini covenanted for ami received 
by Judas, we are imperceptibly influenced by 
nnr own sense of the incalculable importance of 
those consequences which arose out of the trea¬ 
chery of Judas. The service which he performed 
for this sum was, after all, no more than giving 
information as to the time und placet in which 
Jesus might he seized among a few disciples 
without fear of popular tumult, conducting their 
officers to the spot where he might be found, and 
designating his person when they arrived at that 
spot. 

ft) Matt, xxvi. 17—2f).; Mark, xiv. 12—25 ; 
l.ukc, vii. 38.; John, xiii. to end of xvii. 

(2) After two days was the Passover, in Jewish 
phraseology implies on the second day after. 

(3) All houses, according to Josephus, were 
frpcly open to strangers during the Passover, no 


payment was received for lodging. The Tal¬ 
mudic writings confirm this “ The master of 
the family received the shins of sacrifice. It is a 
custom that a man leave his earthen jug, and 
also the skin of his sacrifices to his host.” The 
Gloss. The inhabitants did not let out their 
houses ai n price to them that came up to the 
feasts, but granted them to them gratis. I.iglit- 
foot, vol. x. 44. 

(4) Of all difficulties, that concerning which 
we arrive at the least satisfactory conclusion, is 
the apparent anticipation 'of the Passover by 
('.hrist. The fact ia clear that Jesus celebrated the 
Passover on the Thursday, tlu* leading Jews on 
the Friday ; the historical evidence of this in the 
Gospels is unanswerable, independent of ull 
theological reasoning. The reason of this dif¬ 
ference is and must, we conceive, remain un¬ 
decided. Whether it w r as an act of supreme au¬ 
thority assumed by Jesus, whether there wus any 
schism about the right day, whether that schism 
was between the Pharisaic and Anti-Pliarisaic 
party, or between the Jews and Galileans, all is 
purely conjectural. 
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of his approaching, his almost immediate, sufferings. To his fol¬ 
lowers he makes, as it were, the valedictory promise, that his reli¬ 
gion would not expire at his death, that his place would be filled 
by a mysterious Comforter, who was to (each, to guide, to 
console. 

This calm assurance of approaching death in Jesus is the more 
striking when contrasted with the iuvelerately Jewish notions of 
the Messiah’s kingdom, which even yet possess the minds of the 
Apostles. They are now fiercely contesting (1) for their superiority 
in that earthly dominion, which even yet they suppose on .the eve 
of its commencement. Nor does Jesus at thjs lime altogether cor¬ 
rect these erroneous notions, but in some degree falls into the pre¬ 
vailing language, to assure them of the distinguished reward which 
awaited his more faithful disciples. After inculcating the utmost 
humility by an allusion to the lowly fraternal service which he had 
just before performed in washing their feet, he describes the hap¬ 
piness and glory which they arc at length to attain, by the strong, 
and no doubt familiar, imagery, of their being sealed on twelve 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel. 

The festival was closed according to the usage with the second 
part of the Hallel (2), the Psalms, from the 113lh to the 118th in¬ 
clusive, of which the former were customarily sung at the com¬ 
mencement, the latter at the end, of the paschal supper. Jesus with 
his disciples again departed from the room in the city (3) where the 
feast had been held, probably down the street of the Temple, till 
they came to the valley : they crossed the brook of Kidron, and be¬ 
gan to ascend the slope of the Mount of Olives. Within the city no 
open space was left for gardens (4); but the whole neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem was laid out in inclosures for the convenience and 
enjoyment of the inhabitants. The historian of the war rentes, not 
without feelings of poignant sorrow, the liavock made among these 
peaceful retreats by the devastating approaches of the Hyman 
army (5). Jesus turned aside into one of these inclosures (6), which, j«..d ... 
it should seems from the subsequent history, was a place of custo- * r £r!i!™ 
mary retreat, well-known to his immediate followers. The early 
hours of the night were passed by him in retired and devotional 
meditation, while the weary disciples are overpowered by involun¬ 
tary slumber. Thrice Jesus returns to them, and each time he finds 
them sleeping. But to him it was no hour of quiet or repose. In 
the solitary garden of Gclhsemane, Jesds, who in public, though 
confronting danger and suffering neither with stoical indifference, 

(|) Luke, xxii. 24 — 30. v places on Mount Olivet are curious :—Bclh-hana 

(2) Buxtorf, Lex Talmudica, p. 613. Liglitfnot the place of dales ; Beth-ph«gu the place of green 

in loco. figs; Geth-semane the place of oil presses. 

(3) Mott. xxvi. 30—56.; Mark, xiv. 32—52.; (5) His*• of tlie Jews, iii. 13- 

Luke, xxii. 39—53-; John, xviii. |. (6) Matt. xxvi. 36—46.; Mark, xiv. 32—42. . 

(4) Light foot'$ derivations of some of the Luke, xxii, 41—46.; John, xriii. 1. 
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nor with the effort of a strong mind working itself up to the highest 
moral courage, but with a settled dignity, a calm and natural su¬ 
periority, now, as it were, endured the last struggle of human na¬ 
ture. The whole scope of his approaching trial, his inevitable death, 
is present to his mind, and for an instant he prays to the Almighty 
Father to release him from the task, which, however of such im¬ 
portance to the welfare of mankind, is to be accomplished by such 
fearful means. The next instant, however, the momentary weakness 
is subdued, and though the agony is so severe that the sweat falls 
libs large drops of blood to the ground, resigns himself at once to 
the will of God. Nothing can heighten the terrors of the com ng 
scene so much, as its effect, in anticipation, on the mind of Jesus 
himself. 

n,.iray. 7 i The devotions of Jesus and the slumbers of his followers, as mid- 
" r n ight approached, were rudely interrupted. Jesus had rejoined his, 
now awakened, disciples for the last time 5 he had commanded them 
to rise, and be prepared for the terrible event. Still, no doubt, in¬ 
credulous of the sad predictions of their Master—still supposing that 
his unbounded power would secure him from any attempt of his 
enemies, they beheld the garden filled with armed men, and gleam¬ 
ing with lamps and torches ( 1 ). Judas advances and makes the signal 
which had been agreed on, saluting his Master with the customary 
mark of respect, a kiss on the check, for which he receives the calm 
but severe rebuke of Jesus for thus treacherously abusing this mark 
of familiarity and attachment: “ Judas, betrayest thou the son of 
Man with a kiss ? ” The tranquil dignity of Jesus overawed the sol¬ 
diers who first approached; they were most likely ignorant of the 
service on which they were employed ; and when Jesus announces 
himself as the object of their search, they shrink back in astonish¬ 
ment, a.nd fall to the earth. Jesus however, covenanting only for 
the safe dismissal of his followers, readily surrenders himself to the 
guard. The fiery indignation of Peter, who had drawn his sword, and 
endeavoured, at least by his example, to incite the few adherents of 
Jesus to resistance, is repressed by the command of his Master : his 
peaceful religion disclaims all alliance with the acts or the weapons of 
the violent. The man ( 2 ) whose ear had been struck off, was inslan- 
, , taneously healed; and Jesus, with no more than a brief and calm 

Jesus led - ..... 

i>mo,i.r remonstrance against this ignominious treatment, against this arres- 
t° the my. tal j on ^ not j n t |, c f ace 0 f ,j a y 5 j n (he p U 5 ii c Temple,‘but at night, 
and with arms in their hffnds, as though he had been a robber, 
allows himself to be led back, without resistance, into the city. His 
panic-stricken followers disperse on all sides, and Jesus is left for¬ 
saken and alone, amid his mortal, enemies. 

(1) Malt xxvi. 47 — 56 .; Mark, xiv. 43—£0-» the High Priest, Malchus ; and John, it appears, 

Luke, xxii. 47—53-; John, xviii. 2—11- was known to some of the household of the chief 

(2) It is a curious observation of Sender, that magistrate. 

St. John alone gives the name of the servant of 
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The caprice, the jealousy, or the prudence, of the Roman go¬ 
vernment, we have before observed, had in no point so frequently 
violated the feelings of the subject nation, as in the deposition of 
the High Priest, and the appointment of a successor to the office, in T i.r 11 ^ 1 . 
whom they might hope to place more implicit confidence. The Pmsl - 
stubbornness of the people, revolted by this wanton insult, persisted 
in honouring with the title those whom they could not maintain in 
the post of authority ; all who had borne the office retained, in com¬ 
mon language, the appellation of High Priest, if indeed the appel¬ 
lation was not still more loosely applied. Probably the mast in¬ 
fluential man in Jerusalem at this lime was Annas, or Ananus, four 
of whose sons in turn cither had been, or were subsequently, ele¬ 
vated to that high dignity, now tilled by his son-in-law, Caiaphas. 

The house of Annas was Hie lirst place (1) to which Jesus was „ f 
led. either that the guard might receive further instructions, or A "" a ' 
perhaps as the place of the greatest security, while the Sanhedrin 
was h. stily summoned to meet at that untimely hour, tbwards mid¬ 
night or soon after in the house of Caiaphas. Before the houses of 
the more wealthy in the East, or rather within the outer porch, 
there is usually a large square open court, in which public business 
is transacted, particularly by those who fill official stations. Into 
such a court, before the palace of Caiaphas, Jesus was led by the sol¬ 
diers, and Peter following unnoticed amid the throng, lingered 
before the porch until John, who happened to be familiarly known 
to some of the High Priest's servants, obtained permission for his 
entrance (2). 

The first process seems to have been a private examination (3), F; r , t 
perhaps while the rest of the Sanhedrin were assembling, before r, ' K;,l " rv 
the High Priesl. He demanded of Jesus the nature of his doctrines, 
and the character of his disciples. Jesus appealed to the publicity 
of his teaching, and referred him to his hearers for an account of 
the tenets which he had advanced. He had no secret doctrines, either 
of tumult or sedition ; he had ever spoken “ in public, in the syna¬ 
gogue, or in the Temple.” And now the fearful scene of personal 
insult and violence began. An officer of the High Priesl, enraged 
at the calm composure with which Jesus answered the interrogatory, 
struck him on the mouth (beating on the mouth, sometimes with 
the hand, more often with a thong of leather or a slipper, is still a 
common act oliviolence in the East) (4). He bore the insult with 
the same equable placidity :—“ If I have spoken evil, bear witness S( . run(I 
of the evil -, but if well, why smites! thou me?” The more formal 
arraignment began (5) : and, however hurried and tumultuous the '’tl-mV.’ 1 

torv. 

<0 John, xviii. 12 —14. (4' John, xtih. 20-24. 

f‘i) Ibid. 15—19. Matt, xxvi 59—6f.. ; Mark, xiv. 55 — 64. 

O') Matt, xxv i 57 .. Mark, xiv 55—04 , l.uk*. Inkr.xxii 66—71 ; John, xiii, 19—24 
xxii. 54 

1 . 


12 



.1 *mi* ac¬ 
know¬ 
ledges 
himself 
the Mes¬ 
siah. 


< iontluct 
oftliclligh 
1 'riest. 
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meeting, the Sanhedrin, either desirous that their proceedings 
should be conducted ,with regularity, or, more likely, strictly fet¬ 
tered by the established rules of their court, perhaps by no means 
unanimous in their sentiments, were, after all, in the utmost em¬ 
barrassment how to obtain a legal capital conviction. Witnesses 
were summoned, but the immutable principles of the Law, and the 
invariable practice of the tribunal, required, on every case of life 
and death, the agreement of two witnesses on some specific charge. 
Many were at hand, suborned by the enemies of Jesus and hesita¬ 
ting at no falsehood ; but their testimony was so confused, or bore 
so little on any capital charge, that the court was still further per¬ 
plexed. At length two witnesses deposed to the misapprehended 
speech of Jesus, at his first visit to Jerusalem, relating to the des¬ 
truction of the Temple. But even their depositions were so contra¬ 
dictory, that it was scarcely possible to venture on a conviction upon 
such loose and incoherent statements. Jesus, in the meantime, pre¬ 
served a tranquil and total silence. lie neither interrupted nor ques¬ 
tioned the witnesses, he did not condescend to place himself upon 
his defence. Nothing, therefore, remained (1) but to question the 
prisoner, and, if possible, to betray him into criminating himself. 
The High Priest, rising to give greater energy to his address, and 
adjuring him in the most solemn manner, in the name of God, to 
answer the truth, demands whelher he is indeed the Messiah, the 
Christ, the son of the Living God. Jesus at once answers in the 
affirmative, and adds a distinct allusion to the prediction of Da¬ 
niel (2), then universally admitted to refer to the reign of the Mes¬ 
siah. His words may be thus paraphrased : —“ Ye shall know me 
for that mighty King described by the prophet ; ye shall know me 
when my great, eternal, and imperishable kingdom shall be esta¬ 
blished on the ruins of your Theocracy.’’ 

The secret joy of the High Priest, though perhaps his devout 
horror was not altogether insincere, was disguised by the lone and 
gesture of religious indignation which he assumed. He rent his 
clothes; an act considered indecorous, almost indecent, in the High 
Priest, unless justified by an outrage against the established reli¬ 
gion so flagrant and offensive as this declaration of Jesus (3). He 
pronounced his speech (strangely indeed did its lofty lone contrast 
with the appearance of the prisoner) to be direct and treasonable 
blasphemy. The whole court, either sharing in thodndignalion, or 

L 

(|) Some have supposed that there were two (3) They who judge a blasphemer, first bid 
examinations in different places before the San- the witness to speak out plainly wh.it he hath 
hedrin, one more private in the house of f lai- hcaid ; and when he speaks it, the judges, stand - 
aphua, another more public, in the Guzilh, the ing on their feet, rend their garments, and do 
chamber in the temple where the Sanhedrin not sew them up again. Sauhed. i. 7, 10., and 
uully sat. But the account of St. John, the liyist Rahyl. Gcn.ar , in loc. 

particular of the whole, says expressly (xviii. The High Priest was forbidden to rend his 
28.'), that he was carried directly from the house garments in the case of private mourning for the 
of Caiaphas to the Pnctorium of Pilate. dead. Lev. x. 6-. xxi 10. lu the time of public 

(2) The allusion to this prophecy (Dan. vii. calamity he did. I Mac. xi. 71. Joseph B. J. ii. 
13. 14 ) is manifest. 26.27. 
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hurried away by the vehement gesture and commanding influence, 
of the High Priest, hastily passed the fatal sentence, and declared 
Jesus guilty of the capital crime. 

The insolent soldiery (as he was withdrawn from the court) had Jcsu , i„. 
now full licence, and perhaps more than the licence, of their supe- 
riors to indulge the brutality of their own dispositions. They began dier > 
to spit on his face—in the East the most degrading insult; they 
blind-folded him, and struck him with the palms of their hands, 
and, in their miserable merriment, commanded him to display his 
prophetic knowledge, by delecting the hand that was raised against 
him (1). 

The dismay, the despair, which had seized upon his adherents, 
is most strongly exemplified by the denial of Peter. The zealous 
disciple, after he had obtained admittance into the hall, stood warm¬ 
ing himself, in the cool of the dawning morning, probably by a kind 
of brazier (2). He was first accosted by a female servant, who 
charged him with being an accomplice of the prisoner : Peter denied dmimi 
the charge with vehemence, and retired to the portico or porch in 
front of the palace. A second time, another female renewed the 
accusation : with still more angry protestations Peter disclaimed all 
connection with his master; and once, but unregarded, the cock 
crew. An hour afterwards, probably about this time, after the for¬ 
mal condemnation, the charge was renewed by a relation of the 
man whose ear he had cut off. His harsh Galilean pronunciation 
had betrayed him as coming from that province; but Peter now 
resolutely confirmed his denial with an oath. It was the usual time 
of the second cock-crowing, and again it was distinctly heard. 

Jesus, who was probably at that time in the outer hall or porch in 
the midst of the insulting soldiery, turned his face towards Peter, 
who, owcrwhelmed with shame and distress, hastily retreated from 
the sight of his deserted master, and wept the bitter tears of self- 
reproach and humiliation. • 

But, although the Sanhedrin had thus passed their sentence, there 
remained a serious obstacle before it could be carried into execu¬ 
tion. On the contested point, whether the Jews, under the Homan 
government, possessed the power of life and death 13), it is not *>f 

• __ . u»e Samir- 

easy to slate the question with brevity and distinctness. Nolwilh- am. i„ i„ 
standing ttie apparently clear and distinct recognition of the San- fl ^l “J|!" 
hedrin, that they had not authority to pul any man to death (4); 
notwithstanding the remarkable concurrence of Rabbinical tradi¬ 
tion with this declaration, which asserts that the nation had been 


(1) Matt. xxvi. 67, 68.; Mark, xiv. 65.; Luke, 
xxii. 63. 65. 

(2) Matt. xxvi. 58. 69. 75.; Mark, xfv. 54. 66 
72.; Luke, xxii. 54—62.; John, xviii. 15, 16. 

(3) The question is discussed in all the com 
»ent*tors. See Lardncr, Crcbid., i, 2-; Bas- 


nq£c, B. v. c. 2.; Biscoc on the Acts, r. 6., note 
to Law's Theory, 147.; but above all Krebs, Ob- 
servat. in Nov. Test., 64—155 ; Rosemnullei 
and Kuiuoel, in loc. 

(4) John, xviii. 3l. 
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deprived of the power of life and death forty years before the destruc¬ 
tion of the city (1), many of the most learned writers, some indeed 
of the ablest of the fathers (2), from arguments arising out of the 
practice of Roman provincial jurisprudence, and from later facts in 
the Evangelic history and that of the Jews, have supposed, that even 
if, as is doubtful, they were deprived of this power in civil, they 
retained it in religious, cases. Some have added, that even in the 
latter, the ratification of the sentence by the Roman governor, or 
the permission to carry it into execution, was necessary. According 
to this view, the object of the Sanhedrin was to bring the case be¬ 
fore Pilate as a civil charge; since the assumption of a royal title and 
authority implied a design to cast off the Roman yoke. Or, if they 
retained the right of capital punishment in religious cases, it was 
contrary to usage, in the proceedings of the Sanhedrin, as sacred as 
law itself, to order*an execution on the day of preparation for the 
Passover (3). As then they dared not violate that usage, and as delay 
was in every way dangerous, cither from the fickleness of the people, 
who having been momentarily wrought up to a pilch of deadly ani¬ 
mosity against Jesus, might again, by some act of power or good¬ 
ness on his part, be carried away back to his side-, or, in case of 
tumult, from the unsolicited intervention of the Romans: their plain¬ 
est course was to obtain, if possible, the immediate support and 
assistance of the government. 

n™irna. In my own opinion, formed upon the study of the cotemporary 

s.'inh'.'Vrin Jewish history, the power of the Sanhedrin, at this period of poli- 

1 ’ s"- tical change and confusion, on this, as well as on other points, was 

altogether undefined. Under the Asmonean princes, the sovereign, 
uniting the civil and religious supremacy, the lligh-Priesthood 
with the royal power, exercised, with the Sanhedrin as his coun¬ 
cil, line highest political and civil jurisdiction. Herod, whose autho¬ 
rity depended on the protection of Rome, and was maintained by 
his wealth, and in part by foreign mercenaries, although he might 
leave to the Sanhedrin, as the supreme tribunal, the judicial power, 
and in ordinary religious cases might admit their unlimited juris¬ 
diction; yet no doubt watched and controlled their proceedings 
with the jealousy of an Asiatic despot, and practically, if not for¬ 
mally, subjected all their decrees to his revision : at least he would 
not have permitted any encroachment on his own supreme au¬ 
thority. In fact, according to the general tradition of the Jews, he at 


^|) Traditin est quadragintn nniios ante exci- 
duuM tempii. aldntuin fuisse jus vitae et mortis. 
Micros. Studied., fol 18- 1. II). fol. 242- Quadra- 
gintn minis ante vastnlmn templum, a (data sunt 
ptdina capitalia ah Israeli* There is, however, 
some doubt about the reading and translation of 
ihi« passage. Wagenseil reads four for forty 
•eltlfii (l>e Syn.) insis that the judgments were 
tot taken away, 1 temipted and disused. 

(2' Among '.hr , ( hivsnstom and \u 


gustine; among the modems, Lightfoot, Lard- 
ner, Krebs, ftoseumuller, Kuinoel. The best dis¬ 
quisition on that side of the question appears to 
me that of Krebs ; on the other, that of Basnage. 

(3) Cyril and Augustine, with whom Kuinoel 
is inclined to agree, interpret the words of St 
John, “ It is not lawful for us to put any man 
to death," by subjoining, "on the day of lb 
V.issovej ” 
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one lime put the whole Sanhedrin to death : and since, as his life 
advanced, his tyranny became more watchful and suspicious, he 
was more likely to diminish than increase the powers of the na¬ 
tional tribunal. In the short interval of little more than thirty years, 
which had elapsed since the death of Herod, nearly ten had been 
occupied by the reign of Archelaus. On his deposal, the Sanhedrin 
had probably extended or resumed its original functions, but still 
the supreme civil authority rested in the Roman Procurator. All 
the commotions excited by the turbulent adventurers who infeste 4 d 
the country, or by Judas the Galilean and his adherents, would fall 
under the cognisance of the civil governor, and were repressed by 
his direct interference. Nor can capital religious offences have been 
of frequent occurrence, since it is evident that (he rigour of the 
Mosaic Law had been greatly relaxed, partly by the feebleness of 
the judicial power, partly by the tendency ofthc age, which ran 
in a counter direction to those acts of idolatry against whicti the 
Mosaic statutes were chiefly framed, and left few crimes obnoxious 
to the extreme penalty. Nor, until the existence of their polity and 
religion was threatened, first by the progress of Christ, and after¬ 
wards of his religion, would they have cared to be armed with an 
authority, which it was rarely, if ever, necessary or expedient to 
pul forth in its full force (1). 

This, then, may have been, strictly speaking, a new case, the ti..h<>i j. 
first which had occurred since the reduction of Judaea to a Roman ami.,,,”.,? 
province. The Sanhedrin, from whom alt jurisdiction in political 
cases was withdrawn; and who had no recent precedent for the inflic¬ 
tion of capital punishment on any religious charge, might think it 
more prudent (particularly during this hurried and tumultuous 
proceeding, which commenced at midnight, and must be dispatched 
with the least possible delay) at once to disclaim an authority tvtiich, 
however the Roman governor seemed to attribute to them, he might 
at last prevent their carrying into execution. All the other moliVes Mi»i i vr.s tit 
then operating on their minds would concur in favour of this course (if 
of proceeding :—their mistrust of the people, who might attempt 
a rescue from their feeble and unrespeeted officers, and could only, 
if they should fall otf to the other side, be controlled by the dread 
of the Roman military; and the reluctance to profane so sacred a 
day by a public execution, of which the odium would thus be cast 


(i) It may he worth observing, that not merely 
were ihe pnarisaic ami sadducaic party at issue 
on the great question of the expediency of the 
severe administration of the law, which implied 
frequency of capital punishment; the latter party 
being notoriously sanguinary in the execution 
°f public justice; but even in the pharisaic party 
one school, that of Hillel, was accused (Jost 
heschichte der Isracliter), by the rival school o( 
Shammai, of dangerous lenity in the adminis¬ 


tration of the law, and of culpable unwillingness 
to inflict the punishment of death. 

The authority of them, says Light foot (from 
the Rabbins), was not taken away by the Ro¬ 
mans, but rather relinquished by themselves. 
The slothfulness of the council destroyed its own 
authority. Hear it justly upbraided in this 
mottei : — The council which puls one to death 
in seven years is culled “ destructive.” R. Iaizar 
Ben A/ariuh said ; which puts one to death m 
seventy years. Lightfoot, in loc. 
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on their foreign rulers. It was clearly their policy, at any cost, to 
secure the intervention of Pilate, as well to insure the destruction 
of their victim, as to shift the responsibility from their own head 
upon that of the Romans. They might, not unreasonably, suppose 
that Pilate, whose relentless disposition had been shown in a recent 
instance, would not hesitate, at once, and on their authority, on 
the first intimation of a dangerous and growing party, to act with¬ 
out further examination or inquiry, and without scruple, add one 
victim more to the robbers or turbulent insurgents who, it appears, 
were kept in prison, in order to be executed as a terrible example at 
that period of national concourse. 

j «u» iw K should seem that while Jesus was sent in chains to the Prae- 

lure Pilate, 

torium of Pilate, whether in the Antonia, the fortress adjacent to 
the Temple, or in part of Herod’s palace, which was connected with 
the mountain of thif Temple by a bridge over the Tyropaeon, the 
council adjourned to their usual place of assemblage, the cham¬ 
ber called Gazilh, within the Temple. A deputation only accom- 
panied the prisoner to explain and support the charge, and here 

"i 'luda”. probably it was that, in his agony of remorse, Judas brought back 
the reward that he had received (1) ; and when the assembly, to his 
confession of his crime, in betraying the innocent blood, replied 
with cold and contumelious unconcern, he cast down the money 
on the pavement, and rushed away to close his miserable life. Nor 
must the characteristic incident be omitted, the Sanhedrin, who 
had not hesitated to reward the basest treachery, probably out of the 
Temple funds, scruple to receive back and replace in the sacred 
Treasury, the price of blood. The sum, therefore, is set apart for 
the purchase of a field for the burial of strangers, long known by 
the name of Aceldama, the field of blood (2). Such is ever the ab¬ 
surdity, as well as the heinousness, of crimes committed in the name 
of religion. 

Aum.ut. The first emotion of Pilate at this strange accusation from the 

‘■™' 1 of great tribunal of the nation, however rumours of the name and 
influence of Jesus had, no doubt, reached his ears, must have been 
the utmost astonishment. To the Roman mind the Jewish character 
was ever an inexplicable problem. But if so when they were seen 
scattered about and mingled with the countless diversities of races 
of discordant habits, usages, and religions, which thronged to the 
metropolis of the worl<b or were dispersed through the principal 
cities of the empire; in their own country, where there was, as it 
were, a concentration of all their extraordinary national propensi¬ 
ties, they must have appeared in still stronger opposition to the 

(1) Matt, xxvii. 3—10. worked out, and wliich was therefore entirely 

(2) The sum appears extremely small for the barren and unproductive. Kuinoel, in loc. Matt, 
purchase of a field, even should wc adopt th«* xxvii. 2—14.; Mark.xiv. 1—5.i Luke, xxiii. 1— 
very probable suggestion of Kuinool, that it was Q. John, xviii, 28—38- 

a field in which the fuller’s earth had been 
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rest of mankind. To the loose manner in which religious belief 
hung on the greater part of the subjects of the Roman empire, their 
recluse and uncompromising attachment to the faith of their an¬ 
cestors offered the most singular contrast. Every where else the 
temples were open, the rites free to the stranger by race or coun¬ 
try, who rarely scrupled to do homage to the tutelar deity of the 
place. The Jewish Temple alone received, indeed, but with a 
kind of jealous condescension, the offerings even of the Emperor. 
Throughout the rest of the world, religious enthusiasm might not 
be uncommon, here and there, in individual cases, particularly'in 
the East: the priests of some of (tie mystic religions at limes excited 
a considerable body of followers, and drove them blindfold to the 
wildest acts of superstitious frenzy, but the sudden access of reli¬ 
gious fervour was, in general, as transient as violent; ttie [tame 
burned with rapid and irresistible fury, and went out of itself. The 
Jews stood alone (according to the language and opiniori of the Ro¬ 
man world), as a nation of religious fanatics; and this fanaticism was 
a deep, a settled, a conscientious feeling, and formed, an essential 
and inseparable part, the groundwork of their rigid and unsocial 
character. 

Yet even to one familiarised by a residence of several years with 
the Jewish nation, on the present occasion, the conduct of the San¬ 
hedrin must have appeared utterly unaccountable. This senate, or 
municipal body, had left to the Roman governor to discover the 
danger, and suppress the turbulence, of the robbers and insurgents 
against whom Pilate had taken such decisive measures. Now, how¬ 
ever, they appear suddenly seized with an access of loyalty for the 
Roman authority, and a trembling apprehension of the least invasion »i «i.>,.... 
of the Roman title to supremacy. And against whom were they d 's„7,l!,"‘ 
actuated by this unwonted caution, and burning with this lyiprecc- ,lli " 
dented /.cal? Against a man who, as far as he could discover, was a 
harmless, peaceful, and benevolent enthusiast, who had persuaded 
many of the lower orders to believe in certain unintelligible doc¬ 
trines, which seemed to have no relation to the government of the 
country, and were, as yet, no way connected with insurrectionary 
movements. Jn fact, he could not but clearly sec that they were 
enemies of the influence obtained by Jesus over the populace; but 
whether Jesus or the Sanhedrin governed llie religious feelings and 
practices of the people, was a matter of perfect indifference to the 
Roman supremacy. 

The vehemence with which they pressed the charge, and the 
charge itself, were equally inexplicable. When Pilate referred back, „ ,i,, 
as it were, the judgment to themselves, and offered to leave Jesus 'k"*!' 1 " 
to be punished by the existing law; while (hey shrunk from that 
responsibility, and disclaimed, at least over such a case and at such 
a season, the power of life and death, they did not in the least rehx 
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the vehement oarneslness of their persecution. Jesus was accused of 
assuming the title of King of the Jews, and with an intention of 
throwing off the Roman yoke. But, however little Pilate may have 
heard or understood his doctrines, the conduct and demeanour of 
Christ were so utterly at variance with such a charge 5 the only in¬ 
telligible article in the accusation, his imputed prohibition of the 
payment of tribute, so unsupported by proof, as to bear no weight. 
This redoubted king bad been seized by the emissaries of the San¬ 
hedrin, perhaps Roman soldiers placed under their orders; had 
Men conveyed without resistance through the city; his few adhe¬ 
rents, mostly unarmed peasants, had lied at the instant of his cap¬ 
ture ; not the slightest tumultuary movement had taken place during 
his examination before the High Priest, and the popular feeling 
seemed rather at present incensed against him than inclined to take 
hs part. 

( I Ih ' ‘I'px- To the mind of Pilate, indeed, accustomed to the disconnection 
of religion and morality, the more striking contradiction in the con- 
!w'ui; ducl °f the Jewish rulers may not have appeared altogether so cx- 
ifilm"ft-ar lraordinar y • At the 0)00)00 1 when they were violating the great 
•!f"ii-gai' eternal and immutable principles of all religion, and infringing on 
tint, one of the positive commandments of their law, by persecuting to 
death an innocent man, they were wilhholdcn by religious scruple 
from entering the dwelling of Pilate; they were endangering the 
success of their cause, lest this intercourse with the unclean stran¬ 
ger should exclude them from the worship of their God-a worship 
for which they contracted no disqualifying defilement by this deed 
of blood. The deputation stood without the hall of Pilate (1); and 
not even their animosity against Jesus could induce them to depart 
from that superstitious usage, to lend the weight of their personal 
appearance to the solemn accusation, or, at all events, to deprive 
the hated object of their persecution of any advantage which he 
might receive from undergoing his examination without being con¬ 
fronted with his accusers. Pilate seems to have paid so much res¬ 
pect to their usages, that ho went out to receive their charge, and 
to inquire the nature of the crime for which Jesus was denounced. 

The simple question put to Jesus, on his firsl interrogatory before 
Pilate, was whether he claimed the title or King of the Jews (2). 
The answer or Jesus may be considered as an appeal to the justice 
I vam,„a. right reeling of the governor. “As Roman prefect, have you 
'..H.hrf.'c any cause for suspecting rffe of ambitious or insurrectionary designs; 
do you entertain the least apprehension of my seditious demeanour; 
or are you not rather adopting the suggestions of my enemies, and 
lending yourself to their unwarranted animosity ?” Pilate disclaims 
all communion with the passions or the prejudices of the Jewish 


(|) John, xviii, 26 


John, xviu 83 — 37 . 
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rulers; but Jesus had been brought before him, denounced as a 
dangerous disturber of the public peace, and he was officially 
bound to take cognisance of such a charge. In the rest of the de¬ 
fence of Christ, the only part intelligible to Pilate would be the 
unanswerable appeal to the peaceful conduct of his followers. When 
Jesus asserted that he was a king, yet evidently implied a moral or 
religious sense in his use of the term, Pilate might attribute a vague 
meaning to his language, from the Stoic axiom, I am a king when 
I rule myself (1); and thus give a sense to that which otherwise 
would have sounded in his cars like unintelligible mysticism, ftis 
perplexity, however, must have been greatly increased when Jesus, 
in this perilous hour, when his life trembled, at it were, on the ba¬ 
lance, declared that the object of his birth and of his life was the 
establishment of “ the truth.” “To this end was I born, and for this 
cause came I into the world, that I should bear witness to the truth 
Every one that is of the truth heareth iny voice.” That the peace of 
a nation or the life of an individual should be endangered on ac¬ 
count of the truth or falsehood of any system of speculative opinions, 
was so diametrically opposite to the general opinion and feeling of 
the Roman world, that Pilate, either in contemptuous mockery, or 
with the merciful design of showing the utter harmlessness and in¬ 
significance ofsuch points, inquired whathe meantby truth,—what 
truth had to do with the present question, with a question of life and 
death, with a capital charge brought by the national council before 
thesupreme tribunal. Apparently despairing, on one side, of bringing 
him, whom he seems to have considered a blameless enthusiast, to his 
senses; on the other, unwilling to attach so much importance to what 
appeared to him in so different a light, he wished at once to put an 
end to the whole affair. lie abruptly left Jesus, and went out again to ™- 
the Jewish deputation at the gale, (now perhaps increased by a '10IZT 
greater number of the Sanhedrin,) and declared his conviction of Jcsu! " 
the innocence of Jesus. • 

At this unexpected turn, the Sanhedrin burst into a furious cla- < i.,,,,?,,,,, 
mour, reiterated their vague, perhaps contradictory, and to the cars "Lm. 
of Pilate unintelligible or insignificant charges, and seemed deter¬ 
mined to press the conviction with implacable animosity. Pilate 
turned to Jesus, who had been led out, to demand his answer to 
these charges. Jesus stood collected, but silent, and the astonish¬ 
ment of Pilatfc was still further heightened. The only accusation 
which seemed to bear any meaning, imputed to Jesus the raising 
tumultuous meetings of the people throughout the country, from 
Judaea to Galilee ( 2 ). This incidental mention of Galilee, made per¬ 
haps with an invidious design of awakening in the mind of the go- 

f|) A«1 summum sapiens uno minor estJove, dives 

Liber, lionoratu.s, pulcher Rex denique reguiu ^ Luke, xxiii 5 
Ilor.Ep.ii i !«»<». Corap. Sat i. 3 jzS. 

At pueii ludentos, rex eris, inquit, 

51 rcctc facies. Epist. i i. 5a. 
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vernor llie remembrance of the turbulent character of that people, 
suggested to Pilate a course by which he might rid himself of the 
embarrassment and responsibility of this strange transaction. It has 
been conjectured, not without probability, that the massacre of 
Herod’s subjects was the cause of the enmity that existed between 
the tetrarch and the Roman governor. Pilate had now an opportunity 
at once to avoid an occurrence of the same nature, in which he had 
no desire to be implicated, and to make overtures of reconciliation 
to the native sovereign. He was indifferent about the fate of Jesus, 
provided ho could shake off all actual concern in his death ; or he 
might suppose that Herod, uninfected with the inexplicable enmity 
of the chief priests, might be inclined to protect hisinnocent sub¬ 
ject (1). 

■ u *"' The fame of Jesus had already excited the curiosity of Herod, but 
his curiosity was rather that which sought amusement or excite- 
ment from- the powers of an extraordinary wonder-worker, than 
that which looked for information or improvement from a wise mo¬ 
ral, or a divinely-commissioned religious, teacher. The circum¬ 
stances of the interview, which probably took place in the presence 
of the tetrarch and his courtiers, and into which none of the disci¬ 
ples of Jesus could find their way, are not related. The investiga¬ 
tion was long; but Jesus maintained his usual unruffled silence, 
and at the close of the examination, he was sent back to Pilate. By 
i'™r wit'll 6ie murder of John, Herod had incurred deep and lasting unpopu- 
»'»''>!. larity ; he might be unwilling to increase his character for cruelty 
by the same conduct towards Jesus, against whom, as he had not 
the same private reasons for requiring his support, he had not the 
same bitterness of personal animosity; nor was his sovereignty, as 
has before been observed, endangered in the same manner as that 
of the chief priests, by the progress of Jesus. Herod therefore might 
treat wilti derision what appeared to him an harmless assumption of 
royalty, and determine to effect, by contempt and contumely, that 
degradation of Jesus in the estimation of the people which his more 
cruel measures in the case of John had failed to accomplish. With 
his connivance, therefore, if not under his instructions, his soldiers 
(perhaps some of them,—as those of his father had been, fo¬ 
reigners, Gaulish or Thracian barbarians) were permitted or en¬ 
couraged in every kind of cruel and wanton insult. They clothed 
him, in mockery of his royal title, in a purple robe, ahd so escorted 
him back to Pilate, who, if he occupied part of the Herodion, not 
the Antonia, was close at hand, only in a different quarter of the 
same extensive palace. 

The refusal of Herod to take cognisance of the charge renewed 
the embarrassment of Pilate, but a way yet seemed open to extricate 


(I) Luke, xxin. 5—i*. 
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himself from his difficulty. There was a custom, that in honour of 
the great festival, the Passover, a prisoner should be set at liberty 
at the request of the people (t). The multitude had already become 
clamorous for their annual privilege. Among the half-robbers, half¬ 
insurgents, who had so long infested the province of Judaea and the 
whole of Palestine, there was a celebrated bandit, named Barabbas, n»rai>b«. 
who, probably in some insurrectionary tumult, had been guilty of 
murder. Of the extent of his crime we are ignorant; but Pilate, by 
selecting the worst case, that which the people could not but con¬ 
sider the most atrocious and offensive to the Roman government, 
might desire to force them, as it were, to demand the release of Je¬ 
sus. Barabbas had been undeniably guilty of those overt acts of in¬ 
subordination, which they endeavoured to infer as necessary con¬ 
sequences of the teaching of Jesus. 

He came forth, therefore, to the outside of his pradorium, and 
having declared that neither himself nor Herod could discover any 
real guilt in the prisoner who had been brought before them, he 
appealed to them to choose between tiie condemned insurgent and 
murderer, and the blameless prophet of Nazareth- The High Priests 
had now wrought the people to madness, and had most likely 
crowded the courts round Pilate’s quarters with their most zealous 
and devoted partizans. The voice of the Governor was drowned with 
an instantaneous burst of acclamation, demanding the release of 
Barabbas. Pilate made yet another ineffectual attempt to save Hie 
life of the innocent man. He thought by some punishment, short 
of death, if not to awaken the compassion, to satisfy the animosity, 
of the people ( 2 ). The person of Jesus was given up to the liclors, 
and scourging with rods, the common Roman punishment for mi¬ 
nor offences, was intlieted with merciless severity. The soldiers i«u, 
platted a crown of thorns, or, as is thought, of some prickly plant, ""’"l" 1 
as it is scarcely conceivable that life could have endured if the tern- 
pies had been deeply pierced by a circle of thorns ( 3 ). In this pi- 
liable state Jesus was again led forth, bleeding with the scourge, * 
his brow throbbing with the pointed crown; and drest in the purple 
robe of mockery to make the last vain appeal to the compassion, 
the humanity, of the people. The wild and furious cries of “ cru¬ 
cify him, crucify him,” broke out on all sides. In vain Pilate com¬ 
manded them to be the executioners of their own sentence, and 
reasserted his conviction of the innoceijce of Jesus. In vain he ac¬ 
companied his assertion by the significant action of washing his 
hands in the public view, as if to show that be would contract no 
guilt or defilement from the blood of a blameless man ( 4 ). He was 

• 

(|) Malt, xxvii. 15—20.; Mark, xv. 6—11.; suppose the |*lanl, ilic naba or nabka of the Arn 
Luke, xxiii. 13—19.; John, xviii. 39. hians—with many xmal and sharp spikes,—whirl* 

(2) Luke, xxiii. 16.; John, xix. 1—5. would be painful, but not endanger life. Ras- 

(3) It should seem, says Grotius, that the selquist’s Travels, 
mockery was more intended than the pain. Some (4} Matt, xxvii, 24. 'J5 
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answered by the awful imprecation, “His blood be upon us, and 
upon our children.” The deputies of the Sanhedrin pressed more 
earnestly the capital charge of blasphemy—“ He had made himself 
the Son of God (1).” This inexplicable accusation still more shook 
the resolution of Pilate, who, perhaps at this instant, was further 
agitated by a message from his wife. Claudia Procula (the law which 
prohibited the wives of the provincial rulers from accompanying 
their husbands to the seat of their governments now having fallen 
into disuse) had been permitted to reside with her husband Pilate 
in Palestine (2). The stern justice of the Romans had guarded by 
this law against the baneful effects of female influence. In this 
instance, had Pilate listened to the humaner counsels of his wife, 
from what a load of guilt would he have delivered his own con¬ 
science and his province. Aware of the proceedings which had oc¬ 
cupied Pilate during the whole night; perhaps in some way belter 
acquainted with the character of Jesus, she had gone to rest; but 
her sleep, her morning slumbers, when visions were supposed to 
be more than ordinarily true, were disturbed by dreams of the in¬ 
nocence of Jesus, and the injustice and inhumanity to which her 
husband might lend his authority. 

The prisoner was withdrawn into the guard-room, and Pilate 
endeavoured to obtain some explanation of the meaning of this new 
charge from Jesus himself. He made no answer, and Pilate ap¬ 
pealed to his fears, reminding him that his life and death depended 
on the power of the Prefect. Jesus replied, that his life was only in 
the power of divine Providence, by whose permission alone Pilate 
enjoyed a temporary authority ( 3 ). But touched, it may seem, by 
the exertions of Pilate to save him, with all his accustomed gentle¬ 
ness he declares Pilate guiltless of his blood, in comparison with his 
betrayer$and persecutors among his own countrymen. This speech 
still further moved Pilate in his favour. But the justice and the 
compassion of the Roman gave way at once before the fear of 
weakening his interest, or endangering his personal safety, with his 
imperial master. He made one effort more to work on the impla¬ 
cable people; he was answered with the same furious exclamations, 
and with menaces of more alarming import. They accused him of 
indifference to the stability of the imperial power: —“ Thou art not 
Cft'-sar’s friend (- 4 ): ” they threatened to report his conduct, in thus 
allowing the title of royalty to be assumed with impftnity, to the 
reigning Cmsar. That Caisar was the dark and jealous Tiberius. Up 
to this period the Jewish nation, when they had complained of the 
tyranny of their native sovereigns, had ever obtained a favourable 

<0 John, xix. 7. strictly in force, produced no effect. Tac. Ann. 

(2) Matt, xxvii. 19—23. This law had fallen iii. 33- 
into ntfglert in the time of Augustus; during the (3) John, xix. 8—II. 
reign of Tiberiua it wus openly infringed, and (4) John, xix. 12. 
the motion of Caiciua in the Senate to put it mere 
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hearing at Rome. Even against Herod the Great, their charges had 
been received; they had been admitted to a public audience, and 
though their claim to national independence at the death of that 
sovereign had not been allowed, Archelaus had received his govern¬ 
ment with limited powers: and on the complaint of the people, had 
been removed from his throne. In short, the influence of that at¬ 
tachment to the Caesarean family (1), which had obtained for the 
nation distinguished privileges both from Julius and Augustus, had 
not yet been effaced by that character of turbulence and insubordi¬ 
nation which led to their final ruin. . * 

In what manner such a charge of not being “ Osar’s friend” 
might be misrepresented or aggravated, it was impossible to con¬ 
jecture, but the very strangeness of the accusation was likely to 
work on ttie gloomy and suspicious mind of Tiberius; and the frail 
tenure by which Pilate held his favour at Rome is shown by his 
ignominious recall and banishment some years after, on the com¬ 
plaint of the Jewish, people ; though not, it is true, for an act of 
indiscreet mercy, but one of unnecessary cruelty. The latent and 
suspended decision of his character reappeared in all its customary 
recklessness. The life of one man, however blameless, was not for 
an instant to be considered, when his own advancement, his perso¬ 
nal safely, were in peril: his sterner nature resumed the ascendant; 
he mounted the tribunal, which was erected on a lesselated pave¬ 
ment near the pr.elorium (2), and passed the solemn, the irrevoca¬ 
ble sentence. It might almost seem, that in biller mockery, Pilate condemn 
for the last time demanded, “Shall 1 crucify your king?” “We 
have no king, but Caesar,” was the answer of the chief priests. Pi¬ 
late yielded up the contest; the murderer was commanded to be set 
at liberty, the just man surrendered to crucifixion. 

The remorseless soldiery were at hand, and instigated, po doubt, i„...ns „t 
by the influence, by the bribes, of the Sanhedrin, carried the sen- Jjj. 
lence into effect with the most savage and wanton insults. ; They 
dressed him up in all the mock semblance of royally (he had al- ' lcry ' 
ready the purple robe and the crown); a reed was now placed in his 
hand for a sceptre ; they paid him their insulting homage ; struck 
him with the palms of their hands; spit upon him; and then strip¬ 
ping him of his splendid attire, dresl him again in his own simple 
raiment, and led him out to death (3). 

Ttie place.of execution was without the gates. This was the case 

4 

(1) Compare Hist, of the- .Tows, ii. 86. charged on horseback, and forced his way into 

(2) We should not notice the strange mistake the inner court of the Temple, his horse stepp- 

of the learned German, Hug, on this subject, if it c ,l u p on! the pavement (Xifi&O’TCtt'rov), and 
had not been adopted by a clever writer in a )ic ] t scarcely credible that any writer 

popular journal. Hug has supposed the Xlfior- acquainted with Jewish antiquities, or the 
TpoiTOV (perhaps the tesselated ) stone pave* structure of the Temple, could suppose that the 
inent on which Pilate’s tribunal was erected, Homan governor would raise his tribunal within 
to be the same which was the scene of a remark- the inviolable precincts of the inner court. 

•tide incident mentioned bv Josephus. During '3' Matt, xxvii. 27—30 ; Mark, xv. 15—20. 
the siege of the Temple, a centurion, Juliatius 
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in most (owns; and in Jerusalem, which, according to tradition, 
always maintained a kind of resemblance to the camp in the wil¬ 
derness (1), as criminal punishments were forbidden to defile the 
sacred precincts, a field beyond the walls was set apart and dese¬ 
crated for this unhallowed purpose (2). 

Hitherto we have been tempted into some detail, both by the de¬ 
sire of ascertaining the state of the public mind, and the motives of 
the different actors in this unparalleled transaction, and by the ne¬ 
cessity of harmonising the various circumstances related in the four 
sepnrale.narralives. As we approach the appalling close, we trem¬ 
ble lest the colder process of explanation should deaden the solemn 
and harrowing impression of the scene, or weaken the contrast 
between the wild and tumultuous uproar of the triumphant enemies 
and executioners of the Son of Man, with the deep and unutterable 
misery of the few faithful adherents who still followed his footsteps: 
and, far above all, his own serene, his more than human, compo¬ 
sure, the dignity of suffering, which casts so far into the shade every 
(ireum example of human heroism. Yet in the most trifling incidents there 
«.f is so much life and reality, so remarkable an adherence to the usages 
' "fu'imf of the time, and to the state of public feeling, that we cannot but 
point out the most striking of these particulars. For, in fact, there 
is no single circumstance, however minute, which does not add to 
the truth of the whole description, so as to stamp it (we have ho¬ 
nestly endeavoured to consider it with the calmest impartiality) with 
an impression of credibility, of certainty, equal to, if not surpassing, 
every event in the history of man. The inability of Jesus (exhausted 
by a sleepless night, by the length of the trial, by insults and bodily 
pain, by the scourging and the blows) to bear his own cross (the 
constant practice of condemned criminals) (3); the seizure of a Cy- 
renian, from a province more numerously colonised by Jews than 
any other, except Egypt and Babylonia, as he was entering the city, 
and, perhaps, was known to be an adherent of Jesus, to bear his 
cross (4); the customary deadening potion of wine and myrrh (5), 
which was given to malefactors previous to their execution, but 
which Jesus, aware of its slupifying or intoxicating effect, and de¬ 
termined to preserve his firmness and self-command, but slightly 
touched with his lips; the title, the King (6) of the Jews, in three 

(|) Numbers, xv. 35.; 1 Kings, xxi. 13.; blance in its form to a huma;* skull; but it is 
Hebrews, xiii. 12. Extra urbem, patibulum. far more probably derived from having been 
Plautus. See Grotius. strewn with the remains of condemned inule- 

(2) It is curious to trace on what uncertain factors, 
grounds rest many [of our established notions re- (3) Hence the common term " furcifer.” Pati- 

lating to incidents in the early history of our bulum feral per urbem, deinde afligotur cruci. 
religion. No one scruples to speak in the popular Plauti frag. 

language of “the Hill of Calvary;” y« there (4) Mark, xv. 2t ; Luke, xxiii. 26. 
appears no evidence, which is not purely logon- « (5) Matt, xxvii. 34.; Mark, xv. 23. The 

dary, for the assertion that Calvary was on a Rabbins say, wine with frankincense. This 
hill. The notion urose from the fanciful iuterpre- potion was given by the Jews out of compassion 
tatiou of the word Golgothu, the place of a to criminals. 

skull, which was thought to imply some reseiu- (fi) Luke, xxiii. 38 i John, xix. 19, 20. 
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languages (1), so strictly in accordance with the public usage of the 
time; the division and casting lots for his garments by the soldiers 
who executed him (those who suffered the ignominious punishment 
of the cross being exposed entirely naked, or with nothing more 
than was necessary for decency) (2); all these particulars, ns well as 
the instrument of execution, the cross, are in strict unison with the 
well-known practice of Roman criminal jurisprudence. The exe¬ 
cution of the two malefactors, one on each side of Jesus, is equally 
consonant with their ordinary administration of justice, particularly 
in this ill-fated province. Probably before, unquestionably gj a later 
period, Jerusalem was doomed to behold the long line of crosses on 
which her sons were left by the relentless Roman authorities to 
struggle with slow and agonising death. 

In other circumstances, the Jewish national character is equally 
conspicuous. This appears even in the conduct of the malefactors. 
The fanatical Judaism of one, not improbably a follower, or in¬ 
fected with the doctrines of the Gaulonite, even in his last agony, 
has strength enough to insult the pretender to the name of a Messiah 
who yet has not the power to release himself and his fellow-sufferers 
from death. The other, of milder disposition, yet in death, in¬ 
clines to believe in Jesus, and when he returns to assume his 
kingdom, would hope to share in its blessings. To him Jesus, 
speaking in the current language promises an immediate reward; 
he is to pass at once from life to happiness (3). Resides this, how 
striking the triumph of his enemies, as he seemed to surrender 
himself without resistance to the growing pangs of death; the 
assemblage, not only of the rude and ferocious populace, but of 
many of the most distinguished rank, the members of the Sanhe¬ 
drin, to behold and to insult the last moments of their once re¬ 
doubted, but now despised, adversary. And still every indication 
of approaching death seemed more and more to justify their re¬ 
jection! still no sign of the mighty, the all-powerful Messiah! 
Their taunting allusions to his royal title, to his misapprehended 
speech, which rankled in their hearts, about the demolition and 
rebuilding of the Temple (4); to his power of healing others, and 
restoring life, a power in his own case so manifestly suspends! 
or lost; the offer to acknowledge him as the Messiah, if he would 
come down from the cross in the face of day; the still more ma¬ 
lignant reproach, that he, who had boasted of the peculiar favour 
of God, was now so visibly deserted and abandoned,—the son of 
God, as he called himself, is left to peristi despised and disregarded 

(|J The inscriptions on the palisades which (2) Matt. xxvii. 35.; Mark, xv. 24.; Luke, 
divided the part of the temple* court which might *xxiii. 34.; John, xix. 23, 24. 
be entered by the Gentiles from that which was (3) Luke, xxiii. 39 — 43. 
open only to the Jews, were written, with the (4) Matt, xxvii. 39—43.; Mark, x\. 3i• 32, 
Roman sanction, in the three languages, Hebrew, Luke, xxiii. 35. 

Greek, and Latin 
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by God ; all this as strikingly accords with, and illustrates the 
stale of, Jewish feeling, as the former circumstances of the Roman 
usages. 

And amid the whole wild and tumultuous scene there are some 
quiet gleams of pure Christianity, which contrast with and relieve 
the general darkness and horror : not merely the superhuman 
patience, with which insult, and pain, and ignominy, are borne; 
not merely the serene self-command, which shows that the senses 
are not benumbed or deadened by the intensity of suffering; but 
the slight incidental touches of gentleness and humanity (1). We 
cannot but indicate the answer to the afflicted women, who stood 
by the way weeping, as he passed on to Calvary, and whom he 
commanded not “to weep for him,” but for the deeper sorrows 
to which themselves or their children were devoted; the notice 
of the group of his own kindred and followers who stood by the 
cross; his bequest of the support of his Virgin Mother to the be¬ 
loved disciple (-2); above all, that most affecting exemplification of 
his own tenets, the prayer for the pardon of his enemies, the 
palliation of their crime from their ignorance of its real enormity, 
—“Rather, forgive them, for they know not what they do(3).” 
Yet so little are the Evangelists studious of effect, that this inci¬ 
dent of unrivalled moral sublimity, even in the whole life of 
Christ, is but brielly, we might almost say carelessly, noticed by 
St. Luke alone. 

From the sixth hour (noonday), writes the Evangelists St. Mat¬ 
thew, there was darkness over all the land unto the ninth hour ( 4). 
The whole earth (the phrase in the other Evangelists) is no doubt 
used according to Jewish phraseology, in which Palestine, the 
sacred land, was emphatically the earth. This supernatural gloom 
appears to resemble that tcrrilic darkness which precedes an earth¬ 
quake. ' 

For these three hours Jesus had borne the excruciating anguish 
—his human nature begins to fail, and he complains of the burn¬ 
ing thirst, the most painful but usual aggravation of such a death. 
A compassionate bystander tilled a sponge with vinegar, fixed it on 
a long reed, and was about to lift it to his lips, when the dying 
Jlsus uttered his last words, those of the twenty-second Psalm, in 
which, in the bitterness of his heart, David had complained of the 
manifest desertion of his God, who had yielded him up to his ene¬ 
mies—the phrase had perhaps been in common use in extreme 
distress—Eli, Eli, lama Sabaclhani?—My God, my God, why hast 

(1) Luke, xxiii. 27—31. sacred writings, that ,l the celebrated passage of 

(2) John, xix. 25—27- Phlegon is now wisely abandoned.” It still 

(3) Luke, xxiii. 34. ' maintains its ground, however, with writers of a 

(4) Matt, xxvii. 45—53.; Mark, xv. 33—38-; certain class, notwithstanding its irrelevancy has 

Luke, xxiii. 44, 45.; John, xix. 28—30- already been admitted by Origen, aud its autko- 

(libbou has said, and truly, as regards all rity rejected by every writer who has the least 
well-informed and solver interpreters of the pretensions to historical criticism, 
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thou forsaken me (1)? The compassionate hand of the man, raising 
the vinegar, was arrested by others, who, a few perhaps in trem¬ 
bling curiosity, but more in biller mockery, supposing that he 
called not on God (Eli) but on Elias, commanded him to wait and 
see, whether, even now, that great and cerlain sign of the Messiah, 
the appearance of Elijah, would at length take place. 

Their barbarous triumph was uninterrupted-, and he, who yet 
(his followers were not without some lingering hope, and (he more 
superstitious of his enemies not without some trembling appre¬ 
hension) might awaken to all his terrible and prevailing majesty, 
had now manifestly expired (2). The Messiah, the imperishable, 
the eternal Messiah, had quietly yielded up the ghost. 

Even the dreadful earthquake which followed, seemed to pass 
away without appalling the enemies of Jesus. The rending of the 
veil of the Temple from the top to the bottom, so strikingly signi¬ 
ficant of the approaching abolition of the local worship, would 
either be concealed by the priesthood, or attributed as a natural 
effect to the convulsion of the earth. The same convulsion would 
displace the stones which covered the ancient tombs, and lay open 
many of the innumerable rock-hewn sepulchres which perforated the 
hills on every side of the city, and expose the dead to public view. 
To the awe-struck and depressed minds of the followers of Jesus, 
no doubt, were confined those visionary appearances of the spirits 
of their deceased brethren, which are obscurely intimated in the 
rapid narratives of the Evangelists (3). 

But these terrific appearances, which seem to have been lost on 
the infatuated Jews, were not without effect omlhc less prejudiced 
Roman soldiery ; they appeared to bear the testimony of Heaven to 
the innocence, to the divine commission, of the crucified Jesus. 
The centurion who guarded the spot according to St. Luke, de¬ 
clared aloud his conviction that Jesus was a just man ; according to 
St Matthew, that he was the Son of God (4). 

Secure now, by the visible murks of dissolution, by the piercing 
of his side, from which blood and water flowed out, that Jesus was 
actually dead; and still, even in their most irreligious acts of cruelly 
and wickedness, punctiliously religious (since it was a sin to leave 
the body of that blameless being on the cross during one day (5), 

(t) Matt, xxvii. ; Mark, xv 34—37.; John, silence of all other history. Compare the very 
xix. 28—30- sensible tfcote of M. Guizot on the latter part of 

• (2) Luke, xxiii. 4(i. Gibbon’s xvlh chapter. 

(,3) This is tin* probable and consistent view (4) Malt, xxvii. 54.; Luke, xxiii. 47. Lightfoot 
of Michaelis. Those who assert a supernatural supposes that by intercourse with the Jews he 
eclipse of the sun rest oi the most dubious and may have learned their phraseology : Grolius, 
suspicious tradition; while those who look with that he had a general impression that Jesus was 
jealousy on the introduction of natural causes, su|»erior being. 

however so timed as in fict to be no less extraor- (5) Dent. xxi. 23. The Jews usually buried 
dinary than events altogether contrary to the executed criminals ignouiiniousiy. but ut the 
course of nature, forget or despise the difficulty request of a family would permit a regular Inn lal. 
of accounting for the apparently slight sensation Lightfoot, from Babyl. .* jii. 
produced on the minds of the Jews, and the total 
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whom it had been no sin, bill rallier an act of Hie highest virtue to 
murder Uie day before), the Sanhedrin gave Iheir consent to a 
wealthy adherent of Jesus, Joseph, of the town of Arimathea, to bury 
the body. The sanction of Pilate was easily obtained : it was taken 
down from the cross, and consigned to the sepulchre prepared by 
Joseph for his own family, but in which no body had yet been 
laid (1). The sepulchre was at no great distance from the place 
of execution : the customary rites were performed; the body was 
wrapped in fine linen and anointed with a mixture of costly spice 
and myrrh, with which the remains of those who were held in 
respect by their kindred were usually preserved. As the Sabbath 
was drawing on, the work was performed with the utmost despatch, 
and Jesus was laid to rest in the grave of his faithful adherent, 
ii... rri,. in that rock-hewn tomb might appear to be buried for ever both 
"rlntiTa the fears of his enemies and the hopes of his followers. Though 
.*" soine rumaurs of his predictions concerning his resurrection had 
crept abroad, sufficient to awaken the caution of the Sanhedrin, 
and to cause them to seal the outward covering of Ihe sepulchre, and, 
with the approbation of Pilate, to station a Roman guard upon the 
spot; yet, as far as the popular notion of the Messiah, nothing 
could be more entirely and absolutely destructive of their hopes 
than the patient submission of Jesus to insult, to degradation, to 
death. However, with some of milder nature, his exquisite suffer¬ 
ings might excite compassion; however the savage and implacable 
cruelty with which the rulers urged his fate might appear revolting 
to (he multitude, after their first access of religious indignation had 
passed away, and l^e recollection returned to the gentle demeanour 
and beneficent ads of Jesus; yet the hope of redemption, whatever 
meaning they might attach to the term, whether deliverance from 
their enemies or the restoration of their theocratic government, 
had set in utter darkness. However vague or contradictory this 
notion among the different sects or classes, with the mass of the 
people, nothing less than an immediate instantaneous re-appearance 
in some appalling or imposing form could have reinstated Jesus in 
his high place in the popular expectation. Without this, his career 
was finally closed, and he would pass away at once, as one of the 
brief wonders of the lime, his temporary claims to respect or at¬ 
tachment refilled altogether by the shame, by the ignominy, of his 
death. His ostensible leading adherents were men of the humblest 
origin, and, as yet, of no distinguished ability ; men from whom 
little danger could be apprehended, and who might safely be 
treated with contemptuous neglect. No attempt appears to have 
been made to secure a single person, or to prevent their peaceful 
retreat to their native Galilee. The whole religion centered in the 

l) Mult. v>v ii. 57—00 Mail*. \\. i7 • 1 ukr, xviii it)— 50 , .lolm, vix 58 — \'Z 
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person of Jesus, and in his death was apparently suppressed, 
crushed, extinguished for ever. After a few days, the Sanhedrin 
would dread nothing less than a new disturbance from the same 
quarter 5 and Pilate, as the whole afTair had passed off without tu¬ 
mult, would soon suppress the remonstrances of his conscience at 
the sacrifice of an innocent life, since the public peace had been 
maintained, and no doubt his own popularity with the leading Jews 
considerably heightened, at so cheap a price. All then was at an 
end : yot, after the death of Christ, commences, strictly speaking, 
the history of Christianity. • * 
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The caprice, the jealousy, or the prudence, of the Roman go¬ 
vernment, we have before observed, had in no point so frequently 
violated the feelings of the subject nation, as in the deposition of 
the High Priest, and the appointment of a successor to the office, in T i.r 11 ^ 1 . 
whom they might hope to place more implicit confidence. The Pmsl - 
stubbornness of the people, revolted by this wanton insult, persisted 
in honouring with the title those whom they could not maintain in 
the post of authority ; all who had borne the office retained, in com¬ 
mon language, the appellation of High Priest, if indeed the appel¬ 
lation was not still more loosely applied. Probably the mast in¬ 
fluential man in Jerusalem at this lime was Annas, or Ananus, four 
of whose sons in turn cither had been, or were subsequently, ele¬ 
vated to that high dignity, now tilled by his son-in-law, Caiaphas. 

The house of Annas was Hie lirst place (1) to which Jesus was „ f 
led. either that the guard might receive further instructions, or A "" a ' 
perhaps as the place of the greatest security, while the Sanhedrin 
was h. stily summoned to meet at that untimely hour, tbwards mid¬ 
night or soon after in the house of Caiaphas. Before the houses of 
the more wealthy in the East, or rather within the outer porch, 
there is usually a large square open court, in which public business 
is transacted, particularly by those who fill official stations. Into 
such a court, before the palace of Caiaphas, Jesus was led by the sol¬ 
diers, and Peter following unnoticed amid the throng, lingered 
before the porch until John, who happened to be familiarly known 
to some of the High Priest's servants, obtained permission for his 
entrance (2). 

The first process seems to have been a private examination (3), F; r , t 
perhaps while the rest of the Sanhedrin were assembling, before r, ' K;,l " rv 
the High Priesl. He demanded of Jesus the nature of his doctrines, 
and the character of his disciples. Jesus appealed to the publicity 
of his teaching, and referred him to his hearers for an account of 
the tenets which he had advanced. He had no secret doctrines, either 
of tumult or sedition ; he had ever spoken “ in public, in the syna¬ 
gogue, or in the Temple.” And now the fearful scene of personal 
insult and violence began. An officer of the High Priesl, enraged 
at the calm composure with which Jesus answered the interrogatory, 
struck him on the mouth (beating on the mouth, sometimes with 
the hand, more often with a thong of leather or a slipper, is still a 
common act oliviolence in the East) (4). He bore the insult with 
the same equable placidity :—“ If I have spoken evil, bear witness S( . run(I 
of the evil -, but if well, why smites! thou me?” The more formal 
arraignment began (5) : and, however hurried and tumultuous the '’tl-mV.’ 1 

torv. 

<0 John, xviii. 12 —14. (4' John, xtih. 20-24. 

f‘i) Ibid. 15—19. Matt, xxvi 59—6f.. ; Mark, xiv. 55 — 64. 

O') Matt, xxv i 57 .. Mark, xiv 55—04 , l.uk*. Inkr.xxii 66—71 ; John, xiii, 19—24 
xxii. 54 
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meeting, the Sanhedrin, either desirous that their proceedings 
should be conducted ,with regularity, or, more likely, strictly fet¬ 
tered by the established rules of their court, perhaps by no means 
unanimous in their sentiments, were, after all, in the utmost em¬ 
barrassment how to obtain a legal capital conviction. Witnesses 
were summoned, but the immutable principles of the Law, and the 
invariable practice of the tribunal, required, on every case of life 
and death, the agreement of two witnesses on some specific charge. 
Many were at hand, suborned by the enemies of Jesus and hesita¬ 
ting at no falsehood ; but their testimony was so confused, or bore 
so little on any capital charge, that the court was still further per¬ 
plexed. At length two witnesses deposed to the misapprehended 
speech of Jesus, at his first visit to Jerusalem, relating to the des¬ 
truction of the Temple. But even their depositions were so contra¬ 
dictory, that it was scarcely possible to venture on a conviction upon 
such loose and incoherent statements. Jesus, in the meantime, pre¬ 
served a tranquil and total silence. lie neither interrupted nor ques¬ 
tioned the witnesses, he did not condescend to place himself upon 
his defence. Nothing, therefore, remained (1) but to question the 
prisoner, and, if possible, to betray him into criminating himself. 
The High Priest, rising to give greater energy to his address, and 
adjuring him in the most solemn manner, in the name of God, to 
answer the truth, demands whelher he is indeed the Messiah, the 
Christ, the son of the Living God. Jesus at once answers in the 
affirmative, and adds a distinct allusion to the prediction of Da¬ 
niel (2), then universally admitted to refer to the reign of the Mes¬ 
siah. His words may be thus paraphrased : —“ Ye shall know me 
for that mighty King described by the prophet ; ye shall know me 
when my great, eternal, and imperishable kingdom shall be esta¬ 
blished on the ruins of your Theocracy.’’ 

The secret joy of the High Priest, though perhaps his devout 
horror was not altogether insincere, was disguised by the lone and 
gesture of religious indignation which he assumed. He rent his 
clothes; an act considered indecorous, almost indecent, in the High 
Priest, unless justified by an outrage against the established reli¬ 
gion so flagrant and offensive as this declaration of Jesus (3). He 
pronounced his speech (strangely indeed did its lofty lone contrast 
with the appearance of the prisoner) to be direct and treasonable 
blasphemy. The whole court, either sharing in thodndignalion, or 

L 

(|) Some have supposed that there were two (3) They who judge a blasphemer, first bid 
examinations in different places before the San- the witness to speak out plainly wh.it he hath 
hedrin, one more private in the house of f lai- hcaid ; and when he speaks it, the judges, stand - 
aphua, another more public, in the Guzilh, the ing on their feet, rend their garments, and do 
chamber in the temple where the Sanhedrin not sew them up again. Sauhed. i. 7, 10., and 
uully sat. But the account of St. John, the liyist Rahyl. Gcn.ar , in loc. 

particular of the whole, says expressly (xviii. The High Priest was forbidden to rend his 
28.'), that he was carried directly from the house garments in the case of private mourning for the 
of Caiaphas to the Pnctorium of Pilate. dead. Lev. x. 6-. xxi 10. lu the time of public 

(2) The allusion to this prophecy (Dan. vii. calamity he did. I Mac. xi. 71. Joseph B. J. ii. 
13. 14 ) is manifest. 26.27. 
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hurried away by the vehement gesture and commanding influence, 
of the High Priest, hastily passed the fatal sentence, and declared 
Jesus guilty of the capital crime. 

The insolent soldiery (as he was withdrawn from the court) had Jcsu , i„. 
now full licence, and perhaps more than the licence, of their supe- 
riors to indulge the brutality of their own dispositions. They began dier > 
to spit on his face—in the East the most degrading insult; they 
blind-folded him, and struck him with the palms of their hands, 
and, in their miserable merriment, commanded him to display his 
prophetic knowledge, by delecting the hand that was raised against 
him (1). 

The dismay, the despair, which had seized upon his adherents, 
is most strongly exemplified by the denial of Peter. The zealous 
disciple, after he had obtained admittance into the hall, stood warm¬ 
ing himself, in the cool of the dawning morning, probably by a kind 
of brazier (2). He was first accosted by a female servant, who 
charged him with being an accomplice of the prisoner : Peter denied dmimi 
the charge with vehemence, and retired to the portico or porch in 
front of the palace. A second time, another female renewed the 
accusation : with still more angry protestations Peter disclaimed all 
connection with his master; and once, but unregarded, the cock 
crew. An hour afterwards, probably about this time, after the for¬ 
mal condemnation, the charge was renewed by a relation of the 
man whose ear he had cut off. His harsh Galilean pronunciation 
had betrayed him as coming from that province; but Peter now 
resolutely confirmed his denial with an oath. It was the usual time 
of the second cock-crowing, and again it was distinctly heard. 

Jesus, who was probably at that time in the outer hall or porch in 
the midst of the insulting soldiery, turned his face towards Peter, 
who, owcrwhelmed with shame and distress, hastily retreated from 
the sight of his deserted master, and wept the bitter tears of self- 
reproach and humiliation. • 

But, although the Sanhedrin had thus passed their sentence, there 
remained a serious obstacle before it could be carried into execu¬ 
tion. On the contested point, whether the Jews, under the Homan 
government, possessed the power of life and death 13), it is not *>f 

• __ . u»e Samir- 

easy to slate the question with brevity and distinctness. Nolwilh- am. i„ i„ 
standing ttie apparently clear and distinct recognition of the San- fl ^l “J|!" 
hedrin, that they had not authority to pul any man to death (4); 
notwithstanding the remarkable concurrence of Rabbinical tradi¬ 
tion with this declaration, which asserts that the nation had been 


(1) Matt. xxvi. 67, 68.; Mark, xiv. 65.; Luke, 
xxii. 63. 65. 

(2) Matt. xxvi. 58. 69. 75.; Mark, xfv. 54. 66 
72.; Luke, xxii. 54—62.; John, xviii. 15, 16. 

(3) The question is discussed in all the com 
»ent*tors. See Lardncr, Crcbid., i, 2-; Bas- 


nq£c, B. v. c. 2.; Biscoc on the Acts, r. 6., note 
to Law's Theory, 147.; but above all Krebs, Ob- 
servat. in Nov. Test., 64—155 ; Rosemnullei 
and Kuiuoel, in loc. 

(4) John, xviii. 3l. 
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deprived of the power of life and death forty years before the destruc¬ 
tion of the city (1), many of the most learned writers, some indeed 
of the ablest of the fathers (2), from arguments arising out of the 
practice of Roman provincial jurisprudence, and from later facts in 
the Evangelic history and that of the Jews, have supposed, that even 
if, as is doubtful, they were deprived of this power in civil, they 
retained it in religious, cases. Some have added, that even in the 
latter, the ratification of the sentence by the Roman governor, or 
the permission to carry it into execution, was necessary. According 
to this view, the object of the Sanhedrin was to bring the case be¬ 
fore Pilate as a civil charge; since the assumption of a royal title and 
authority implied a design to cast off the Roman yoke. Or, if they 
retained the right of capital punishment in religious cases, it was 
contrary to usage, in the proceedings of the Sanhedrin, as sacred as 
law itself, to order*an execution on the day of preparation for the 
Passover (3). As then they dared not violate that usage, and as delay 
was in every way dangerous, cither from the fickleness of the people, 
who having been momentarily wrought up to a pilch of deadly ani¬ 
mosity against Jesus, might again, by some act of power or good¬ 
ness on his part, be carried away back to his side-, or, in case of 
tumult, from the unsolicited intervention of the Romans: their plain¬ 
est course was to obtain, if possible, the immediate support and 
assistance of the government. 

n™irna. In my own opinion, formed upon the study of the cotemporary 

s.'inh'.'Vrin Jewish history, the power of the Sanhedrin, at this period of poli- 

1 ’ s"- tical change and confusion, on this, as well as on other points, was 

altogether undefined. Under the Asmonean princes, the sovereign, 
uniting the civil and religious supremacy, the lligh-Priesthood 
with the royal power, exercised, with the Sanhedrin as his coun¬ 
cil, line highest political and civil jurisdiction. Herod, whose autho¬ 
rity depended on the protection of Rome, and was maintained by 
his wealth, and in part by foreign mercenaries, although he might 
leave to the Sanhedrin, as the supreme tribunal, the judicial power, 
and in ordinary religious cases might admit their unlimited juris¬ 
diction; yet no doubt watched and controlled their proceedings 
with the jealousy of an Asiatic despot, and practically, if not for¬ 
mally, subjected all their decrees to his revision : at least he would 
not have permitted any encroachment on his own supreme au¬ 
thority. In fact, according to the general tradition of the Jews, he at 


^|) Traditin est quadragintn nniios ante exci- 
duuM tempii. aldntuin fuisse jus vitae et mortis. 
Micros. Studied., fol 18- 1. II). fol. 242- Quadra- 
gintn minis ante vastnlmn templum, a (data sunt 
ptdina capitalia ah Israeli* There is, however, 
some doubt about the reading and translation of 
ihi« passage. Wagenseil reads four for forty 
•eltlfii (l>e Syn.) insis that the judgments were 
tot taken away, 1 temipted and disused. 

(2' Among '.hr , ( hivsnstom and \u 


gustine; among the modems, Lightfoot, Lard- 
ner, Krebs, ftoseumuller, Kuinoel. The best dis¬ 
quisition on that side of the question appears to 
me that of Krebs ; on the other, that of Basnage. 

(3) Cyril and Augustine, with whom Kuinoel 
is inclined to agree, interpret the words of St 
John, “ It is not lawful for us to put any man 
to death," by subjoining, "on the day of lb 
V.issovej ” 
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one lime put the whole Sanhedrin to death : and since, as his life 
advanced, his tyranny became more watchful and suspicious, he 
was more likely to diminish than increase the powers of the na¬ 
tional tribunal. In the short interval of little more than thirty years, 
which had elapsed since the death of Herod, nearly ten had been 
occupied by the reign of Archelaus. On his deposal, the Sanhedrin 
had probably extended or resumed its original functions, but still 
the supreme civil authority rested in the Roman Procurator. All 
the commotions excited by the turbulent adventurers who infeste 4 d 
the country, or by Judas the Galilean and his adherents, would fall 
under the cognisance of the civil governor, and were repressed by 
his direct interference. Nor can capital religious offences have been 
of frequent occurrence, since it is evident that (he rigour of the 
Mosaic Law had been greatly relaxed, partly by the feebleness of 
the judicial power, partly by the tendency ofthc age, which ran 
in a counter direction to those acts of idolatry against whicti the 
Mosaic statutes were chiefly framed, and left few crimes obnoxious 
to the extreme penalty. Nor, until the existence of their polity and 
religion was threatened, first by the progress of Christ, and after¬ 
wards of his religion, would they have cared to be armed with an 
authority, which it was rarely, if ever, necessary or expedient to 
pul forth in its full force (1). 

This, then, may have been, strictly speaking, a new case, the ti..h<>i j. 
first which had occurred since the reduction of Judaea to a Roman ami.,,,”.,? 
province. The Sanhedrin, from whom alt jurisdiction in political 
cases was withdrawn; and who had no recent precedent for the inflic¬ 
tion of capital punishment on any religious charge, might think it 
more prudent (particularly during this hurried and tumultuous 
proceeding, which commenced at midnight, and must be dispatched 
with the least possible delay) at once to disclaim an authority tvtiich, 
however the Roman governor seemed to attribute to them, he might 
at last prevent their carrying into execution. All the other moliVes Mi»i i vr.s tit 
then operating on their minds would concur in favour of this course (if 
of proceeding :—their mistrust of the people, who might attempt 
a rescue from their feeble and unrespeeted officers, and could only, 
if they should fall otf to the other side, be controlled by the dread 
of the Roman military; and the reluctance to profane so sacred a 
day by a public execution, of which the odium would thus be cast 


(i) It may he worth observing, that not merely 
were ihe pnarisaic ami sadducaic party at issue 
on the great question of the expediency of the 
severe administration of the law, which implied 
frequency of capital punishment; the latter party 
being notoriously sanguinary in the execution 
°f public justice; but even in the pharisaic party 
one school, that of Hillel, was accused (Jost 
heschichte der Isracliter), by the rival school o( 
Shammai, of dangerous lenity in the adminis¬ 


tration of the law, and of culpable unwillingness 
to inflict the punishment of death. 

The authority of them, says Light foot (from 
the Rabbins), was not taken away by the Ro¬ 
mans, but rather relinquished by themselves. 
The slothfulness of the council destroyed its own 
authority. Hear it justly upbraided in this 
mottei : — The council which puls one to death 
in seven years is culled “ destructive.” R. Iaizar 
Ben A/ariuh said ; which puts one to death m 
seventy years. Lightfoot, in loc. 
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on their foreign rulers. It was clearly their policy, at any cost, to 
secure the intervention of Pilate, as well to insure the destruction 
of their victim, as to shift the responsibility from their own head 
upon that of the Romans. They might, not unreasonably, suppose 
that Pilate, whose relentless disposition had been shown in a recent 
instance, would not hesitate, at once, and on their authority, on 
the first intimation of a dangerous and growing party, to act with¬ 
out further examination or inquiry, and without scruple, add one 
victim more to the robbers or turbulent insurgents who, it appears, 
were kept in prison, in order to be executed as a terrible example at 
that period of national concourse. 

j «u» iw K should seem that while Jesus was sent in chains to the Prae- 

lure Pilate, 

torium of Pilate, whether in the Antonia, the fortress adjacent to 
the Temple, or in part of Herod’s palace, which was connected with 
the mountain of thif Temple by a bridge over the Tyropaeon, the 
council adjourned to their usual place of assemblage, the cham¬ 
ber called Gazilh, within the Temple. A deputation only accom- 
panied the prisoner to explain and support the charge, and here 

"i 'luda”. probably it was that, in his agony of remorse, Judas brought back 
the reward that he had received (1) ; and when the assembly, to his 
confession of his crime, in betraying the innocent blood, replied 
with cold and contumelious unconcern, he cast down the money 
on the pavement, and rushed away to close his miserable life. Nor 
must the characteristic incident be omitted, the Sanhedrin, who 
had not hesitated to reward the basest treachery, probably out of the 
Temple funds, scruple to receive back and replace in the sacred 
Treasury, the price of blood. The sum, therefore, is set apart for 
the purchase of a field for the burial of strangers, long known by 
the name of Aceldama, the field of blood (2). Such is ever the ab¬ 
surdity, as well as the heinousness, of crimes committed in the name 
of religion. 

Aum.ut. The first emotion of Pilate at this strange accusation from the 

‘■™' 1 of great tribunal of the nation, however rumours of the name and 
influence of Jesus had, no doubt, reached his ears, must have been 
the utmost astonishment. To the Roman mind the Jewish character 
was ever an inexplicable problem. But if so when they were seen 
scattered about and mingled with the countless diversities of races 
of discordant habits, usages, and religions, which thronged to the 
metropolis of the worl<b or were dispersed through the principal 
cities of the empire; in their own country, where there was, as it 
were, a concentration of all their extraordinary national propensi¬ 
ties, they must have appeared in still stronger opposition to the 

(1) Matt, xxvii. 3—10. worked out, and wliich was therefore entirely 

(2) The sum appears extremely small for the barren and unproductive. Kuinoel, in loc. Matt, 
purchase of a field, even should wc adopt th«* xxvii. 2—14.; Mark.xiv. 1—5.i Luke, xxiii. 1— 
very probable suggestion of Kuinool, that it was Q. John, xviii, 28—38- 

a field in which the fuller’s earth had been 
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rest of mankind. To the loose manner in which religious belief 
hung on the greater part of the subjects of the Roman empire, their 
recluse and uncompromising attachment to the faith of their an¬ 
cestors offered the most singular contrast. Every where else the 
temples were open, the rites free to the stranger by race or coun¬ 
try, who rarely scrupled to do homage to the tutelar deity of the 
place. The Jewish Temple alone received, indeed, but with a 
kind of jealous condescension, the offerings even of the Emperor. 
Throughout the rest of the world, religious enthusiasm might not 
be uncommon, here and there, in individual cases, particularly'in 
the East: the priests of some of (tie mystic religions at limes excited 
a considerable body of followers, and drove them blindfold to the 
wildest acts of superstitious frenzy, but the sudden access of reli¬ 
gious fervour was, in general, as transient as violent; ttie [tame 
burned with rapid and irresistible fury, and went out of itself. The 
Jews stood alone (according to the language and opiniori of the Ro¬ 
man world), as a nation of religious fanatics; and this fanaticism was 
a deep, a settled, a conscientious feeling, and formed, an essential 
and inseparable part, the groundwork of their rigid and unsocial 
character. 

Yet even to one familiarised by a residence of several years with 
the Jewish nation, on the present occasion, the conduct of the San¬ 
hedrin must have appeared utterly unaccountable. This senate, or 
municipal body, had left to the Roman governor to discover the 
danger, and suppress the turbulence, of the robbers and insurgents 
against whom Pilate had taken such decisive measures. Now, how¬ 
ever, they appear suddenly seized with an access of loyalty for the 
Roman authority, and a trembling apprehension of the least invasion »i «i.>,.... 
of the Roman title to supremacy. And against whom were they d 's„7,l!,"‘ 
actuated by this unwonted caution, and burning with this lyiprecc- ,lli " 
dented /.cal? Against a man who, as far as he could discover, was a 
harmless, peaceful, and benevolent enthusiast, who had persuaded 
many of the lower orders to believe in certain unintelligible doc¬ 
trines, which seemed to have no relation to the government of the 
country, and were, as yet, no way connected with insurrectionary 
movements. Jn fact, he could not but clearly sec that they were 
enemies of the influence obtained by Jesus over the populace; but 
whether Jesus or the Sanhedrin governed llie religious feelings and 
practices of the people, was a matter of perfect indifference to the 
Roman supremacy. 

The vehemence with which they pressed the charge, and the 
charge itself, were equally inexplicable. When Pilate referred back, „ ,i,, 
as it were, the judgment to themselves, and offered to leave Jesus 'k"*!' 1 " 
to be punished by the existing law; while (hey shrunk from that 
responsibility, and disclaimed, at least over such a case and at such 
a season, the power of life and death, they did not in the least rehx 
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the vehement oarneslness of their persecution. Jesus was accused of 
assuming the title of King of the Jews, and with an intention of 
throwing off the Roman yoke. But, however little Pilate may have 
heard or understood his doctrines, the conduct and demeanour of 
Christ were so utterly at variance with such a charge 5 the only in¬ 
telligible article in the accusation, his imputed prohibition of the 
payment of tribute, so unsupported by proof, as to bear no weight. 
This redoubted king bad been seized by the emissaries of the San¬ 
hedrin, perhaps Roman soldiers placed under their orders; had 
Men conveyed without resistance through the city; his few adhe¬ 
rents, mostly unarmed peasants, had lied at the instant of his cap¬ 
ture ; not the slightest tumultuary movement had taken place during 
his examination before the High Priest, and the popular feeling 
seemed rather at present incensed against him than inclined to take 
hs part. 

( I Ih ' ‘I'px- To the mind of Pilate, indeed, accustomed to the disconnection 
of religion and morality, the more striking contradiction in the con- 
!w'ui; ducl °f the Jewish rulers may not have appeared altogether so cx- 
ifilm"ft-ar lraordinar y • At the 0)00)00 1 when they were violating the great 
•!f"ii-gai' eternal and immutable principles of all religion, and infringing on 
tint, one of the positive commandments of their law, by persecuting to 
death an innocent man, they were wilhholdcn by religious scruple 
from entering the dwelling of Pilate; they were endangering the 
success of their cause, lest this intercourse with the unclean stran¬ 
ger should exclude them from the worship of their God-a worship 
for which they contracted no disqualifying defilement by this deed 
of blood. The deputation stood without the hall of Pilate ( 1 ); and 
not even their animosity against Jesus could induce them to depart 
from that superstitious usage, to lend the weight of their personal 
appearance to the solemn accusation, or, at all events, to deprive 
the hated object of their persecution of any advantage which he 
might receive from undergoing his examination without being con¬ 
fronted with his accusers. Pilate seems to have paid so much res¬ 
pect to their usages, that ho went out to receive their charge, and 
to inquire the nature of the crime for which Jesus was denounced. 

The simple question put to Jesus, on his firsl interrogatory before 
Pilate, was whether he claimed the title or King of the Jews ( 2 ). 
The answer or Jesus may be considered as an appeal to the justice 
I vam,„a. right reeling of the governor. “As Roman prefect, have you 
'..H.hrf.'c any cause for suspecting rffe of ambitious or insurrectionary designs; 
do you entertain the least apprehension of my seditious demeanour; 
or are you not rather adopting the suggestions of my enemies, and 
lending yourself to their unwarranted animosity ?” Pilate disclaims 
all communion with the passions or the prejudices of the Jewish 


(|) John, xviii, 26 


John, xviu 83—37. 
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rulers; but Jesus had been brought before him, denounced as a 
dangerous disturber of the public peace, and he was officially 
bound to take cognisance of such a charge. In the rest of the de¬ 
fence of Christ, the only part intelligible to Pilate would be the 
unanswerable appeal to the peaceful conduct of his followers. When 
Jesus asserted that he was a king, yet evidently implied a moral or 
religious sense in his use of the term, Pilate might attribute a vague 
meaning to his language, from the Stoic axiom, I am a king when 
I rule myself (1); and thus give a sense to that which otherwise 
would have sounded in his cars like unintelligible mysticism, ftis 
perplexity, however, must have been greatly increased when Jesus, 
in this perilous hour, when his life trembled, at it were, on the ba¬ 
lance, declared that the object of his birth and of his life was the 
establishment of “ the truth.” “To this end was I born, and for this 
cause came I into the world, that I should bear witness to the truth 
Every one that is of the truth heareth iny voice.” That the peace of 
a nation or the life of an individual should be endangered on ac¬ 
count of the truth or falsehood of any system of speculative opinions, 
was so diametrically opposite to the general opinion and feeling of 
the Roman world, that Pilate, either in contemptuous mockery, or 
with the merciful design of showing the utter harmlessness and in¬ 
significance ofsuch points, inquired whathe meantby truth,—what 
truth had to do with the present question, with a question of life and 
death, with a capital charge brought by the national council before 
thesupreme tribunal. Apparently despairing, on one side, of bringing 
him, whom he seems to have considered a blameless enthusiast, to his 
senses; on the other, unwilling to attach so much importance to what 
appeared to him in so different a light, he wished at once to put an 
end to the whole affair. lie abruptly left Jesus, and went out again to ™- 
the Jewish deputation at the gale, (now perhaps increased by a ' 10 IZT 
greater number of the Sanhedrin,) and declared his conviction of Jcsu! " 
the innocence of Jesus. • 

At this unexpected turn, the Sanhedrin burst into a furious cla- < i.,,,,?,,,,, 
mour, reiterated their vague, perhaps contradictory, and to the cars "Lm. 
of Pilate unintelligible or insignificant charges, and seemed deter¬ 
mined to press the conviction with implacable animosity. Pilate 
turned to Jesus, who had been led out, to demand his answer to 
these charges. Jesus stood collected, but silent, and the astonish¬ 
ment of Pilatfc was still further heightened. The only accusation 
which seemed to bear any meaning, imputed to Jesus the raising 
tumultuous meetings of the people throughout the country, from 
Judaea to Galilee (2). This incidental mention of Galilee, made per¬ 
haps with an invidious design of awakening in the mind of the go- 

f|) A«1 summum sapiens uno minor estJove, dives 

Liber, lionoratu.s, pulcher Rex denique reguiu ^ Luke, xxiii 5 
Ilor.Ep.ii i !«»<». Corap. Sat i. 3 jzS. 

At pueii ludentos, rex eris, inquit, 

51 rcctc facies. Epist. i i. 5a. 
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vernor llie remembrance of the turbulent character of that people, 
suggested to Pilate a course by which he might rid himself of the 
embarrassment and responsibility of this strange transaction. It has 
been conjectured, not without probability, that the massacre of 
Herod’s subjects was the cause of the enmity that existed between 
the tetrarch and the Roman governor. Pilate had now an opportunity 
at once to avoid an occurrence of the same nature, in which he had 
no desire to be implicated, and to make overtures of reconciliation 
to the native sovereign. He was indifferent about the fate of Jesus, 
provided ho could shake off all actual concern in his death ; or he 
might suppose that Herod, uninfected with the inexplicable enmity 
of the chief priests, might be inclined to protect hisinnocent sub¬ 
ject (1). 

■ u *"' The fame of Jesus had already excited the curiosity of Herod, but 
his curiosity was rather that which sought amusement or excite- 
ment from- the powers of an extraordinary wonder-worker, than 
that which looked for information or improvement from a wise mo¬ 
ral, or a divinely-commissioned religious, teacher. The circum¬ 
stances of the interview, which probably took place in the presence 
of the tetrarch and his courtiers, and into which none of the disci¬ 
ples of Jesus could find their way, are not related. The investiga¬ 
tion was long; but Jesus maintained his usual unruffled silence, 
and at the close of the examination, he was sent back to Pilate. By 
i'™r wit'll 6ie murder of John, Herod had incurred deep and lasting unpopu- 
»'»''>!. larity ; he might be unwilling to increase his character for cruelty 
by the same conduct towards Jesus, against whom, as he had not 
the same private reasons for requiring his support, he had not the 
same bitterness of personal animosity; nor was his sovereignty, as 
has before been observed, endangered in the same manner as that 
of the chief priests, by the progress of Jesus. Herod therefore might 
treat wilti derision what appeared to him an harmless assumption of 
royalty, and determine to effect, by contempt and contumely, that 
degradation of Jesus in the estimation of the people which his more 
cruel measures in the case of John had failed to accomplish. With 
his connivance, therefore, if not under his instructions, his soldiers 
(perhaps some of them,—as those of his father had been, fo¬ 
reigners, Gaulish or Thracian barbarians) were permitted or en¬ 
couraged in every kind of cruel and wanton insult. They clothed 
him, in mockery of his royal title, in a purple robe, ahd so escorted 
him back to Pilate, who, if he occupied part of the Herodion, not 
the Antonia, was close at hand, only in a different quarter of the 
same extensive palace. 

The refusal of Herod to take cognisance of the charge renewed 
the embarrassment of Pilate, but a way yet seemed open to extricate 


(I) Luke, xxin. 5—i*. 
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himself from his difficulty. There was a custom, that in honour of 
the great festival, the Passover, a prisoner should be set at liberty 
at the request of the people (t). The multitude had already become 
clamorous for their annual privilege. Among the half-robbers, half¬ 
insurgents, who had so long infested the province of Judaea and the 
whole of Palestine, there was a celebrated bandit, named Barabbas, n»rai>b«. 
who, probably in some insurrectionary tumult, had been guilty of 
murder. Of the extent of his crime we are ignorant; but Pilate, by 
selecting the worst case, that which the people could not but con¬ 
sider the most atrocious and offensive to the Roman government, 
might desire to force them, as it were, to demand the release of Je¬ 
sus. Barabbas had been undeniably guilty of those overt acts of in¬ 
subordination, which they endeavoured to infer as necessary con¬ 
sequences of the teaching of Jesus. 

He came forth, therefore, to the outside of his pradorium, and 
having declared that neither himself nor Herod could discover any 
real guilt in the prisoner who had been brought before them, he 
appealed to them to choose between tiie condemned insurgent and 
murderer, and the blameless prophet of Nazareth- The High Priests 
had now wrought the people to madness, and had most likely 
crowded the courts round Pilate’s quarters with their most zealous 
and devoted partizans. The voice of the Governor was drowned with 
an instantaneous burst of acclamation, demanding the release of 
Barabbas. Pilate made yet another ineffectual attempt to save Hie 
life of the innocent man. He thought by some punishment, short 
of death, if not to awaken the compassion, to satisfy the animosity, 
of the people (2). The person of Jesus was given up to the liclors, 
and scourging with rods, the common Roman punishment for mi¬ 
nor offences, was intlieted with merciless severity. The soldiers i«u, 
platted a crown of thorns, or, as is thought, of some prickly plant, ""’"l" 1 
as it is scarcely conceivable that life could have endured if the tern- 
pies had been deeply pierced by a circle of thorns (3). In this pi- 
liable state Jesus was again led forth, bleeding with the scourge, * 
his brow throbbing with the pointed crown; and drest in the purple 
robe of mockery to make the last vain appeal to the compassion, 
the humanity, of the people. The wild and furious cries of “ cru¬ 
cify him, crucify him,” broke out on all sides. In vain Pilate com¬ 
manded them to be the executioners of their own sentence, and 
reasserted his conviction of the innoceijce of Jesus. In vain he ac¬ 
companied his assertion by the significant action of washing his 
hands in the public view, as if to show that be would contract no 
guilt or defilement from the blood of a blameless man (4). He was 

• 

(|) Malt, xxvii. 15—20.; Mark, xv. 6—11.; suppose the |*lanl, ilic naba or nabka of the Arn 
Luke, xxiii. 13—19.; John, xviii. 39. hians—with many xmal and sharp spikes,—whirl* 

(2) Luke, xxiii. 16.; John, xix. 1—5. would be painful, but not endanger life. Ras- 

(3) It should seem, says Grotius, that the selquist’s Travels, 
mockery was more intended than the pain. Some (4} Matt, xxvii, 24. 'J5 
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answered by the awful imprecation, “His blood be upon us, and 
upon our children.” The deputies of the Sanhedrin pressed more 
earnestly the capital charge of blasphemy—“ He had made himself 
the Son of God (1).” This inexplicable accusation still more shook 
the resolution of Pilate, who, perhaps at this instant, was further 
agitated by a message from his wife. Claudia Procula (the law which 
prohibited the wives of the provincial rulers from accompanying 
their husbands to the seat of their governments now having fallen 
into disuse) had been permitted to reside with her husband Pilate 
in Palestine (2). The stern justice of the Romans had guarded by 
this law against the baneful effects of female influence. In this 
instance, had Pilate listened to the humaner counsels of his wife, 
from what a load of guilt would he have delivered his own con¬ 
science and his province. Aware of the proceedings which had oc¬ 
cupied Pilate during the whole night; perhaps in some way belter 
acquainted with the character of Jesus, she had gone to rest; but 
her sleep, her morning slumbers, when visions were supposed to 
be more than ordinarily true, were disturbed by dreams of the in¬ 
nocence of Jesus, and the injustice and inhumanity to which her 
husband might lend his authority. 

The prisoner was withdrawn into the guard-room, and Pilate 
endeavoured to obtain some explanation of the meaning of this new 
charge from Jesus himself. He made no answer, and Pilate ap¬ 
pealed to his fears, reminding him that his life and death depended 
on the power of the Prefect. Jesus replied, that his life was only in 
the power of divine Providence, by whose permission alone Pilate 
enjoyed a temporary authority (3). But touched, it may seem, by 
the exertions of Pilate to save him, with all his accustomed gentle¬ 
ness he declares Pilate guiltless of his blood, in comparison with his 
betrayer$and persecutors among his own countrymen. This speech 
still further moved Pilate in his favour. But the justice and the 
compassion of the Roman gave way at once before the fear of 
weakening his interest, or endangering his personal safety, with his 
imperial master. He made one effort more to work on the impla¬ 
cable people; he was answered with the same furious exclamations, 
and with menaces of more alarming import. They accused him of 
indifference to the stability of the imperial power: —“ Thou art not 
Cft'-sar’s friend (-4): ” they threatened to report his conduct, in thus 
allowing the title of royalty to be assumed with impftnity, to the 
reigning Cmsar. That Caisar was the dark and jealous Tiberius. Up 
to this period the Jewish nation, when they had complained of the 
tyranny of their native sovereigns, had ever obtained a favourable 

<0 John, xix. 7. strictly in force, produced no effect. Tac. Ann. 

(2) Matt, xxvii. 19—23. This law had fallen iii. 33- 
into ntfglert in the time of Augustus; during the (3) John, xix. 8—II. 
reign of Tiberiua it wus openly infringed, and (4) John, xix. 12. 
the motion of Caiciua in the Senate to put it mere 
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hearing at Rome. Even against Herod the Great, their charges had 
been received; they had been admitted to a public audience, and 
though their claim to national independence at the death of that 
sovereign had not been allowed, Archelaus had received his govern¬ 
ment with limited powers: and on the complaint of the people, had 
been removed from his throne. In short, the influence of that at¬ 
tachment to the Caesarean family (1), which had obtained for the 
nation distinguished privileges both from Julius and Augustus, had 
not yet been effaced by that character of turbulence and insubordi¬ 
nation which led to their final ruin. . * 

In what manner such a charge of not being “ Osar’s friend” 
might be misrepresented or aggravated, it was impossible to con¬ 
jecture, but the very strangeness of the accusation was likely to 
work on ttie gloomy and suspicious mind of Tiberius; and the frail 
tenure by which Pilate held his favour at Rome is shown by his 
ignominious recall and banishment some years after, on the com¬ 
plaint of the Jewish, people ; though not, it is true, for an act of 
indiscreet mercy, but one of unnecessary cruelty. The latent and 
suspended decision of his character reappeared in all its customary 
recklessness. The life of one man, however blameless, was not for 
an instant to be considered, when his own advancement, his perso¬ 
nal safely, were in peril: his sterner nature resumed the ascendant; 
he mounted the tribunal, which was erected on a lesselated pave¬ 
ment near the pr.elorium (2), and passed the solemn, the irrevoca¬ 
ble sentence. It might almost seem, that in biller mockery, Pilate condemn 
for the last time demanded, “Shall 1 crucify your king?” “We 
have no king, but Caesar,” was the answer of the chief priests. Pi¬ 
late yielded up the contest; the murderer was commanded to be set 
at liberty, the just man surrendered to crucifixion. 

The remorseless soldiery were at hand, and instigated, po doubt, i„...ns „t 
by the influence, by the bribes, of the Sanhedrin, carried the sen- Jjj. 
lence into effect with the most savage and wanton insults. ; They 
dressed him up in all the mock semblance of royally (he had al- ' lcry ' 
ready the purple robe and the crown); a reed was now placed in his 
hand for a sceptre ; they paid him their insulting homage ; struck 
him with the palms of their hands; spit upon him; and then strip¬ 
ping him of his splendid attire, dresl him again in his own simple 
raiment, and led him out to death (3). 

Ttie place.of execution was without the gates. This was the case 

4 

(1) Compare Hist, of the- .Tows, ii. 86. charged on horseback, and forced his way into 

(2) We should not notice the strange mistake the inner court of the Temple, his horse stepp- 

of the learned German, Hug, on this subject, if it c ,l u p on! the pavement (Xifi&O’TCtt'rov), and 
had not been adopted by a clever writer in a )ic ] t scarcely credible that any writer 

popular journal. Hug has supposed the Xlfior- acquainted with Jewish antiquities, or the 
TpoiTOV (perhaps the tesselated ) stone pave* structure of the Temple, could suppose that the 
inent on which Pilate’s tribunal was erected, Homan governor would raise his tribunal within 
to be the same which was the scene of a remark- the inviolable precincts of the inner court. 

•tide incident mentioned bv Josephus. During '3' Matt, xxvii. 27—30 ; Mark, xv. 15—20. 
the siege of the Temple, a centurion, Juliatius 
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in most (owns; and in Jerusalem, which, according to tradition, 
always maintained a kind of resemblance to the camp in the wil¬ 
derness (1), as criminal punishments were forbidden to defile the 
sacred precincts, a field beyond the walls was set apart and dese¬ 
crated for this unhallowed purpose (2). 

Hitherto we have been tempted into some detail, both by the de¬ 
sire of ascertaining the state of the public mind, and the motives of 
the different actors in this unparalleled transaction, and by the ne¬ 
cessity of harmonising the various circumstances related in the four 
sepnrale.narralives. As we approach the appalling close, we trem¬ 
ble lest the colder process of explanation should deaden the solemn 
and harrowing impression of the scene, or weaken the contrast 
between the wild and tumultuous uproar of the triumphant enemies 
and executioners of the Son of Man, with the deep and unutterable 
misery of the few faithful adherents who still followed his footsteps: 
and, far above all, his own serene, his more than human, compo¬ 
sure, the dignity of suffering, which casts so far into the shade every 
(ireum example of human heroism. Yet in the most trifling incidents there 
«.f is so much life and reality, so remarkable an adherence to the usages 
' "fu'imf of the time, and to the state of public feeling, that we cannot but 
point out the most striking of these particulars. For, in fact, there 
is no single circumstance, however minute, which does not add to 
the truth of the whole description, so as to stamp it (we have ho¬ 
nestly endeavoured to consider it with the calmest impartiality) with 
an impression of credibility, of certainty, equal to, if not surpassing, 
every event in the history of man. The inability of Jesus (exhausted 
by a sleepless night, by the length of the trial, by insults and bodily 
pain, by the scourging and the blows) to bear his own cross (the 
constant practice of condemned criminals) (3); the seizure of a Cy- 
renian, from a province more numerously colonised by Jews than 
any other, except Egypt and Babylonia, as he was entering the city, 
and, perhaps, was known to be an adherent of Jesus, to bear his 
cross (4); the customary deadening potion of wine and myrrh (5), 
which was given to malefactors previous to their execution, but 
which Jesus, aware of its slupifying or intoxicating effect, and de¬ 
termined to preserve his firmness and self-command, but slightly 
touched with his lips; the title, the King (6) of the Jews, in three 

(|) Numbers, xv. 35.; 1 Kings, xxi. 13.; blance in its form to a huma;* skull; but it is 
Hebrews, xiii. 12. Extra urbem, patibulum. far more probably derived from having been 
Plautus. See Grotius. strewn with the remains of condemned inule- 

(2) It is curious to trace on what uncertain factors, 
grounds rest many [of our established notions re- (3) Hence the common term " furcifer.” Pati- 

lating to incidents in the early history of our bulum feral per urbem, deinde afligotur cruci. 
religion. No one scruples to speak in the popular Plauti frag. 

language of “the Hill of Calvary;” y« there (4) Mark, xv. 2t ; Luke, xxiii. 26. 
appears no evidence, which is not purely logon- « (5) Matt, xxvii. 34.; Mark, xv. 23. The 

dary, for the assertion that Calvary was on a Rabbins say, wine with frankincense. This 
hill. The notion urose from the fanciful iuterpre- potion was given by the Jews out of compassion 
tatiou of the word Golgothu, the place of a to criminals. 

skull, which was thought to imply some reseiu- (fi) Luke, xxiii. 38 i John, xix. 19, 20. 
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languages (1), so strictly in accordance with the public usage of the 
time; the division and casting lots for his garments by the soldiers 
who executed him (those who suffered the ignominious punishment 
of the cross being exposed entirely naked, or with nothing more 
than was necessary for decency) (2); all these particulars, ns well as 
the instrument of execution, the cross, are in strict unison with the 
well-known practice of Roman criminal jurisprudence. The exe¬ 
cution of the two malefactors, one on each side of Jesus, is equally 
consonant with their ordinary administration of justice, particularly 
in this ill-fated province. Probably before, unquestionably gj a later 
period, Jerusalem was doomed to behold the long line of crosses on 
which her sons were left by the relentless Roman authorities to 
struggle with slow and agonising death. 

In other circumstances, the Jewish national character is equally 
conspicuous. This appears even in the conduct of the malefactors. 
The fanatical Judaism of one, not improbably a follower, or in¬ 
fected with the doctrines of the Gaulonite, even in his last agony, 
has strength enough to insult the pretender to the name of a Messiah 
who yet has not the power to release himself and his fellow-sufferers 
from death. The other, of milder disposition, yet in death, in¬ 
clines to believe in Jesus, and when he returns to assume his 
kingdom, would hope to share in its blessings. To him Jesus, 
speaking in the current language promises an immediate reward; 
he is to pass at once from life to happiness (3). Resides this, how 
striking the triumph of his enemies, as he seemed to surrender 
himself without resistance to the growing pangs of death; the 
assemblage, not only of the rude and ferocious populace, but of 
many of the most distinguished rank, the members of the Sanhe¬ 
drin, to behold and to insult the last moments of their once re¬ 
doubted, but now despised, adversary. And still every indication 
of approaching death seemed more and more to justify their re¬ 
jection! still no sign of the mighty, the all-powerful Messiah! 
Their taunting allusions to his royal title, to his misapprehended 
speech, which rankled in their hearts, about the demolition and 
rebuilding of the Temple (4); to his power of healing others, and 
restoring life, a power in his own case so manifestly suspends! 
or lost; the offer to acknowledge him as the Messiah, if he would 
come down from the cross in the face of day; the still more ma¬ 
lignant reproach, that he, who had boasted of the peculiar favour 
of God, was now so visibly deserted and abandoned,—the son of 
God, as he called himself, is left to peristi despised and disregarded 

(|J The inscriptions on the palisades which (2) Matt. xxvii. 35.; Mark, xv. 24.; Luke, 
divided the part of the temple* court which might *xxiii. 34.; John, xix. 23, 24. 
be entered by the Gentiles from that which was (3) Luke, xxiii. 39 — 43. 
open only to the Jews, were written, with the (4) Matt, xxvii. 39—43.; Mark, x\. 3i• 32, 
Roman sanction, in the three languages, Hebrew, Luke, xxiii. 35. 

Greek, and Latin 
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by God ; all this as strikingly accords with, and illustrates the 
stale of, Jewish feeling, as the former circumstances of the Roman 
usages. 

And amid the whole wild and tumultuous scene there are some 
quiet gleams of pure Christianity, which contrast with and relieve 
the general darkness and horror : not merely the superhuman 
patience, with which insult, and pain, and ignominy, are borne; 
not merely the serene self-command, which shows that the senses 
are not benumbed or deadened by the intensity of suffering; but 
the slight incidental touches of gentleness and humanity (1). We 
cannot but indicate the answer to the afflicted women, who stood 
by the way weeping, as he passed on to Calvary, and whom he 
commanded not “to weep for him,” but for the deeper sorrows 
to which themselves or their children were devoted; the notice 
of the group of his own kindred and followers who stood by the 
cross; his bequest of the support of his Virgin Mother to the be¬ 
loved disciple (-2); above all, that most affecting exemplification of 
his own tenets, the prayer for the pardon of his enemies, the 
palliation of their crime from their ignorance of its real enormity, 
—“Rather, forgive them, for they know not what they do(3).” 
Yet so little are the Evangelists studious of effect, that this inci¬ 
dent of unrivalled moral sublimity, even in the whole life of 
Christ, is but brielly, we might almost say carelessly, noticed by 
St. Luke alone. 

From the sixth hour (noonday), writes the Evangelists St. Mat¬ 
thew, there was darkness over all the land unto the ninth hour ( 4). 
The whole earth (the phrase in the other Evangelists) is no doubt 
used according to Jewish phraseology, in which Palestine, the 
sacred land, was emphatically the earth. This supernatural gloom 
appears to resemble that tcrrilic darkness which precedes an earth¬ 
quake. ' 

For these three hours Jesus had borne the excruciating anguish 
—his human nature begins to fail, and he complains of the burn¬ 
ing thirst, the most painful but usual aggravation of such a death. 
A compassionate bystander tilled a sponge with vinegar, fixed it on 
a long reed, and was about to lift it to his lips, when the dying 
Jlsus uttered his last words, those of the twenty-second Psalm, in 
which, in the bitterness of his heart, David had complained of the 
manifest desertion of his God, who had yielded him up to his ene¬ 
mies—the phrase had perhaps been in common use in extreme 
distress—Eli, Eli, lama Sabaclhani?—My God, my God, why hast 

(1) Luke, xxiii. 27—31. sacred writings, that ,l the celebrated passage of 

(2) John, xix. 25—27- Phlegon is now wisely abandoned.” It still 

(3) Luke, xxiii. 34. ' maintains its ground, however, with writers of a 

(4) Matt, xxvii. 45—53.; Mark, xv. 33—38-; certain class, notwithstanding its irrelevancy has 

Luke, xxiii. 44, 45.; John, xix. 28—30- already been admitted by Origen, aud its autko- 

(libbou has said, and truly, as regards all rity rejected by every writer who has the least 
well-informed and solver interpreters of the pretensions to historical criticism, 
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thou forsaken me (1)? The compassionate hand of the man, raising 
the vinegar, was arrested by others, who, a few perhaps in trem¬ 
bling curiosity, but more in biller mockery, supposing that he 
called not on God (Eli) but on Elias, commanded him to wait and 
see, whether, even now, that great and cerlain sign of the Messiah, 
the appearance of Elijah, would at length take place. 

Their barbarous triumph was uninterrupted-, and he, who yet 
(his followers were not without some lingering hope, and (he more 
superstitious of his enemies not without some trembling appre¬ 
hension) might awaken to all his terrible and prevailing majesty, 
had now manifestly expired (2). The Messiah, the imperishable, 
the eternal Messiah, had quietly yielded up the ghost. 

Even the dreadful earthquake which followed, seemed to pass 
away without appalling the enemies of Jesus. The rending of the 
veil of the Temple from the top to the bottom, so strikingly signi¬ 
ficant of the approaching abolition of the local worship, would 
either be concealed by the priesthood, or attributed as a natural 
effect to the convulsion of the earth. The same convulsion would 
displace the stones which covered the ancient tombs, and lay open 
many of the innumerable rock-hewn sepulchres which perforated the 
hills on every side of the city, and expose the dead to public view. 
To the awe-struck and depressed minds of the followers of Jesus, 
no doubt, were confined those visionary appearances of the spirits 
of their deceased brethren, which are obscurely intimated in the 
rapid narratives of the Evangelists (3). 

But these terrific appearances, which seem to have been lost on 
the infatuated Jews, were not without effect omlhc less prejudiced 
Roman soldiery ; they appeared to bear the testimony of Heaven to 
the innocence, to the divine commission, of the crucified Jesus. 
The centurion who guarded the spot according to St. Luke, de¬ 
clared aloud his conviction that Jesus was a just man ; according to 
St Matthew, that he was the Son of God (4). 

Secure now, by the visible murks of dissolution, by the piercing 
of his side, from which blood and water flowed out, that Jesus was 
actually dead; and still, even in their most irreligious acts of cruelly 
and wickedness, punctiliously religious (since it was a sin to leave 
the body of that blameless being on the cross during one day (5), 

(t) Matt, xxvii. ; Mark, xv 34—37.; John, silence of all other history. Compare the very 
xix. 28—30- sensible tfcote of M. Guizot on the latter part of 

• (2) Luke, xxiii. 4(i. Gibbon’s xvlh chapter. 

(,3) This is tin* probable and consistent view (4) Malt, xxvii. 54.; Luke, xxiii. 47. Lightfoot 
of Michaelis. Those who assert a supernatural supposes that by intercourse with the Jews he 
eclipse of the sun rest oi the most dubious and may have learned their phraseology : Grolius, 
suspicious tradition; while those who look with that he had a general impression that Jesus was 
jealousy on the introduction of natural causes, su|»erior being. 

however so timed as in fict to be no less extraor- (5) Dent. xxi. 23. The Jews usually buried 
dinary than events altogether contrary to the executed criminals ignouiiniousiy. but ut the 
course of nature, forget or despise the difficulty request of a family would permit a regular Inn lal. 
of accounting for the apparently slight sensation Lightfoot, from Babyl. .* jii. 
produced on the minds of the Jews, and the total 
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whom it had been no sin, bill rallier an act of Hie highest virtue to 
murder Uie day before), the Sanhedrin gave Iheir consent to a 
wealthy adherent of Jesus, Joseph, of the town of Arimathea, to bury 
the body. The sanction of Pilate was easily obtained : it was taken 
down from the cross, and consigned to the sepulchre prepared by 
Joseph for his own family, but in which no body had yet been 
laid (1). The sepulchre was at no great distance from the place 
of execution : the customary rites were performed; the body was 
wrapped in fine linen and anointed with a mixture of costly spice 
and myrrh, with which the remains of those who were held in 
respect by their kindred were usually preserved. As the Sabbath 
was drawing on, the work was performed with the utmost despatch, 
and Jesus was laid to rest in the grave of his faithful adherent, 
ii... rri,. in that rock-hewn tomb might appear to be buried for ever both 
"rlntiTa the fears of his enemies and the hopes of his followers. Though 
.*" soine rumaurs of his predictions concerning his resurrection had 
crept abroad, sufficient to awaken the caution of the Sanhedrin, 
and to cause them to seal the outward covering of Ihe sepulchre, and, 
with the approbation of Pilate, to station a Roman guard upon the 
spot; yet, as far as the popular notion of the Messiah, nothing 
could be more entirely and absolutely destructive of their hopes 
than the patient submission of Jesus to insult, to degradation, to 
death. However, with some of milder nature, his exquisite suffer¬ 
ings might excite compassion; however the savage and implacable 
cruelty with which the rulers urged his fate might appear revolting 
to (he multitude, after their first access of religious indignation had 
passed away, and l^e recollection returned to the gentle demeanour 
and beneficent ads of Jesus; yet the hope of redemption, whatever 
meaning they might attach to the term, whether deliverance from 
their enemies or the restoration of their theocratic government, 
had set in utter darkness. However vague or contradictory this 
notion among the different sects or classes, with the mass of the 
people, nothing less than an immediate instantaneous re-appearance 
in some appalling or imposing form could have reinstated Jesus in 
his high place in the popular expectation. Without this, his career 
was finally closed, and he would pass away at once, as one of the 
brief wonders of the lime, his temporary claims to respect or at¬ 
tachment refilled altogether by the shame, by the ignominy, of his 
death. His ostensible leading adherents were men of the humblest 
origin, and, as yet, of no distinguished ability ; men from whom 
little danger could be apprehended, and who might safely be 
treated with contemptuous neglect. No attempt appears to have 
been made to secure a single person, or to prevent their peaceful 
retreat to their native Galilee. The whole religion centered in the 

l) Mult. v>v ii. 57—00 Mail*. \\. i7 • 1 ukr, xviii it)— 50 , .lolm, vix 58 — \'Z 
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person of Jesus, and in his death was apparently suppressed, 
crushed, extinguished for ever. After a few days, the Sanhedrin 
would dread nothing less than a new disturbance from the same 
quarter 5 and Pilate, as the whole afTair had passed off without tu¬ 
mult, would soon suppress the remonstrances of his conscience at 
the sacrifice of an innocent life, since the public peace had been 
maintained, and no doubt his own popularity with the leading Jews 
considerably heightened, at so cheap a price. All then was at an 
end : yot, after the death of Christ, commences, strictly speaking, 
the history of Christianity. • * 
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CHAPTER I. 


THI! UKSIIRRKCTION, ANII FIRST I'ROMM.IIATION OF Clir.ISTlAMTl . 


The resurrection of Jesus is the basis of Christianity ; it is the 
groundwork of the Christian doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul. Henceforward that great truth begins to assume a new cha¬ 
racter, and 4o obtain an influence over the political and social, as 
well as over the individual happiness of man, unknown in the 
former ages of the world (1). Jt is no longer a feeble and uncer¬ 
tain instinct, nor a remote speculative opinion, obscured by the 
more pressing necessities and cares of the present life, but the uni¬ 
versal predominant sentiment, constantly present to the thoughts, 
enwoven with the usages, and pervading the whole moral being of 
man. The dim and scattered rays, either of traditionary belief, of 
intuitive feeling, or of philosophic reasoning, were brought as it 
were to a focus, condensed and poured with an immeasurably 
stronger, an expanding, an all-permeating light upon the human 
soul (2). Whatever ils origin, whether in human nature, or the 
aspirations of bigh-thoughted individuals, propagated through their 
followers, or in former revelation, it received such an impulse, and 
was so deeply and universally moulded up with the popular mind 
in all orders, that from this period may be dated the true era of its 
dominion. If by no means new in its elementary principle, it was 
new in the degree and the extent to which it began to operate in 
the affairs of tnen (3). 


(|) Our Saviour assumes the tlnrtrinc of another 
life, as the Basis of his doctrines, because, in a 
certain sense, it was already the |iO|>ular belief 
among the Jews, but it is very different with 
the Apostles, when they address the heathen, who 
formed fur the largest part of the converts to 
Christianity. , 

(2) I have found some of these observations 
ana even expressions, anticipated by the striking 
remarks of Lessing. Und so ward Christus der 
erste zuverlussigc praklische Lehrer der t'lisler- 
blichkeit der Seele. Der erste zuverlassige 
Lehrer. Zuvcrlussig durch seine Wcissagungeu, 
die in ihm erfullt sehienen : zuverlussig durch 
die Wunder dicer verriehtete: znverliissig durch 
seine eigne Wiedcrbelcbung nach eineiii Tode, 
durch die er seine Lchre versiegelt hatte. Der 
erste praktische lehrer. Denn ein anders ist, die 
Lnsterbliehkeit der Seele, als eiue phitosophisihe 


Speculation, voriuullien, wunseheu, glauben 
ein anders seine innern und nussern Handlungen 
darnuch eiuriehlen. Leasing. Werke, i\. ji. 63- 
(3) The most remarkable evidence of the 
extent to which Herman speculation has wandered 
away from the first principles of Christianity is 
this; that one of the most religious writers, the 
one who has endeavoured with the mosl euruest 
sincerity to reconnect religious belief with the 
philosophy of the times, has actually represented 
Christianity without, or almost without, the im¬ 
mortality of the soul; and this the ardent and 
eloquent translator of Plato' Copious and full on 
' the moral regeneration effected by Christ in this 
world, with the loftiest sentiments of the eman¬ 
cipation of the human soul from the bondage of 
sin by the gospel, Schleiermacher is silent, or 
almost silent, on the redemption from death. He 
beholds Christ distinctly as bringing life, only 
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The calm inquirer into the history of human nature, as dis- 
played in the existing records of our race, if unhappily disiu- 
dined to receive the Christian faith as a divine revelation, must 
nevetfheless behold in this point of time the crisis, and in this cir¬ 
cumstance the governing principle, of the destinies of mankind 
during many centuries of their most active and fertile develop¬ 
ment. A new race of passions was introduced into the political 
arena, as well as into the individual heart, or rather the natural and 
universal passions were enlisted in the service of more absorbing 
and momentous interests. The fears and hopes by which man is 
governed, took a wider range, embracing the future life in many 
respects with as much, or even stronger, energy and inlenseness 
than the present. The slupendoi^s dominion erected by the church, 
the great characteristic feature of modern history, rested almost 
entirely on this basis; it ruled as possessing an inherent power 
over the destiny of the soul in a future world. It differed in this 
primary principle of its authority from the sacerdotal castes of anti¬ 
quity. The latter rested their influence on hereditary claims to 
superiority over the rest of mankind; and though they dealt some¬ 
times, more or less largely, in the terrors and hopes of another 
slate of being, especially in defence of their own power and privi¬ 
leges, theirsw as a kind of mixed aristocracy of birth and priest¬ 
craft. But if this new and irresistible power lent itself, in certain 
stages of society, to human ambition, and as a stern and inflexible 
liclor, bowed down the whole mind of man to the fasces of a spi¬ 
ritual tyranny, it must be likewise contemplated in its far wider 
and more lasting, though perhaps less imposing character, as the 
parent of all which is purifying, ennobling, unselfish, in Christian 
civilisation; as a principle of every humanising virtue which philo¬ 
sophy must ever want; of self-sacrifice, to which the patriotism 
of antiquity shrinks into a narrow and national feeling : and as 
introducing a doctrine of equality as sublime, as it is without 
danger to the necessary gradations which must exist in human 
society. Since the promulgation of Christianity, the immortality of 
the soul, and its inseparable consequence, future retribution, have 
not only been assumed by the legislator as the basis of all political 

vaguely and remotely os bringing immortality, that verloren gegangen. Wo die auvncht auf 
to light. 1 acknowledge that I mistrusted the fine dereiustige, bus do in dann in Schaucn 
extent of my own afc|uaintaiu*c with the writings uiugesetsten Glaubeu cuiporwachseudc Scligkeit 
of Stlilcierinachcr and the accuracy with which so, wic^n .Schleieruiartier's eigener Darslellung 
1 hud read them (chietfy the Gluubenlchrc and in den llitilergrund tritt, so ganz nur als cine 
some of those sermons which were so highly beilaufigc, in Hezug auf das Wie ganz und gar 
admired at Berlin) ; but 1 have found my own probleinatiscli bleibeude Folgerung, ja fast als 
conclusions confirmed by nn author whom 1 can- cine hors d'o-uvre hinzugebracht wird : da wird 
not suspect to be unacquainted with the writings, aut-h dcmjciiigen Bewusstseiu w elchrs seine 
or unjust to the character, of one for whom he^ diesseitige Befriedigung in dein Glnuben an 
entertains the most profound respect. So geschah Christ us gewonnen hat, ofTcnbar seine maelitigstc, 
vs, das dieser Glaubenslehre unter den Handen ja seine cinzige Waffc gegen alle die ilmi die 
der llegriff des Hcilcs sicli aus einem wesentlieh Walirlieil solcher Befriedigung bestreilen, odei 
jenscitigen in einem wesentlieh dicsscitigcn ver- lie/weifclu, aus den lluiiden gerissen. Weissc, 
wandeltc.... Hicrmit ist nun aber die eigentlichc Dir Lvangclischc Gcschichte, Bund, ii. p. 451. 
Bedcutung des alien Glaubcngrundsatzes in der 
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institutions, but the general mind has been brought into such com¬ 
plete unison with the spirit of the laws so founded, that the indi¬ 
vidual repugnance to the principle has been constantly overborne 
by the general predominant sentiment. In some periods it has 
seemed to survive the religion on which it was founded. Wherever, 
at all events, it operates upon the individual or social mind, 
wherever it is even tacitly admitted and assented to by the preva¬ 
lent feeling of mankind, it must be traced to the profound in¬ 
fluence which Christianity has, at least at one time, exercised over 
the inner nature of man. This was the moral revolution which 
set into activity, before unprecedented, and endowed with vitality, 
tilt then unknown, this great ruling agent in the history of the 
world. 

iw^v'm- however > as though almost unconscious of the future effects 

K<usti. of this event, the narratives of the Evangelists as they approach 
this crisis iif their own, as well as in the destinies of man, preserve 
their serene and unempassioned flow. Each follows his own 
course, with precisely that discrepancy which might be expected 
among inartificial writers relating the same event, without any 
mutual understanding or reference to each other’s work, but all 
with the same equable and unexalted tone. 

The Sabbath passed away without disturbance or commotion. 
The profound quiet which prevailed in the crowded capital of 
Judaea on the seventh da'y, at these times of rigid ceremonial ob¬ 
servance, was unbroken by the parlizans of Jesus. Yet even the 
Sabbath did not restrain the leading members of the Sanhedrin 
from taking the necessary precautions to guard the body of their 
victim : their hostile jealousy, as has been before observed, was 
more alive to the predictions of the resurrection than the attach¬ 
ment of the disciples. To prevent any secret or tumultuous attempt 
of the followers to possess themselves of the remains of their 
Master, they caused a seal to be attached to the stone which formed 
the door to the sepulchral enclosure, and stationed the guard, 
which was at their disposal, probably for the preservation of 
the public peace, in the garden around the tomb. The guard 
being Roman, might exercise their military functions on the 
sacred day. The disciples were no doubt restrained by the 
sanctity of the Sabbath, as well as by their apprehensions of 
re-awakening the popular, indignation, even from approaching 
Iho burial-place of their Master. The religion of the day lulled 
alike the passions of the rulers, the popular tumult, the fears and 
the sorrows of the disciples. 

ti,c w<»- n was not till the early dawn tlf the following morning (1) that 

wpuicbn? some of the women set out to pay the last melancholy honours at the 


^|'i Mutt, xxviii.; Murk, km , l.uhr, wiv ; John, ax. 
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sepulchre. They had bought some of those precious drugs, which 
were used for the preservation of the remains of the more opulent, 
on the evening of the crucifixion; and though the body had been 
anointed and wrapt in spices in the customary manner, previously 
to the burial, this further mark of respect was strictly according 
to usage. But this circumstance, thus casually mentioned, clearly 
shows that the women, at least, had no hope whatever of any change 
which could lake place as to the body of Jesus (1). The party of 
women consisted of Mary of Magdala, a town near the lake of 
Tiberias; Mary, the wife of Alphcus, mother of James and JosVs: 
Joanna, wifeofChuza, Herod’s steward; and Salome “ the mother 
of Zebedee’s children.’’ They were all Galileans, and from the 
same neighbourhood : all faithful attendants on Jesus, and related to 
some of the leading disciples. They set out very early ; and 
as perhaps they had to meet from different quarters, some not 
unlikely from Bethany, the sun was rising before they reached 
the garden. Before their arrival, the earthquake or atmospheric 
commotion (-2) had taken place; the tomb had burst open; and 
the terrified guard had fled to the city. Of the sealing of the stone, 
and the placing of the guard they appear to have been ignorant, 
as, in the most natural manner, they seem suddenly to remember 
the difficulty of removing the ponderous stone which closed 
the sepulchre, and w hich would require the strength of several 
men to raise it from its place. Sepulchres in the East, ttiose at 
least belonging to men of rank and opulence, were formed of an 
outward small courl or enclosure, the entrance to which was co¬ 
vered by a huge stone; and within were cells or chambers, often 
hewn in the solid rock, for the deposit of the dead. As the women 
drew near, they saw that the stone had been removed and the first 
glance into the open sepulchre discovered that the boity was no 
longer there. At this sight Mary Madalcne appears to have hurried 
back to the city, to give information to Peter and John. These dis¬ 
ciples, it may be remembered, where the only two who followed 
Jesus to his trial; and ii is likely that they were together in some 
part of the city, while the rest were scattered in different quarters, 
or perhaps had retired to Bethany. During the absence of Mary, 
the other women made a closer inspection; they entered the inner 


i) lu a prolusion of <iricsbae]i, lie foul thus 
unde Evangelista* suns de resurrect ione Domini 
narrationes hauserint, it is observed, that llie 
Evangelists seem to have dwelt on those parti¬ 
cular points in which they were personally con¬ 
cerned. This appears to furnish a very simple 
key to their apparent discrepancies. John, who 
received his first intelligence from Mary Magd.P 
lene, makes hot the principal person in his uai- 
rative, while Matthew, who, with the rest of the 
disciples, derived his information from the othei 
women, gives their relation, and omits the 
penramrof Jesus to the Magdalene Si \fatk 


gives a few additiou.il minute particulars, hut 
the narrative of St. I,like is altogether more vague 
and general. He blends together, ns a laler 
historian, studious of compression, the two se¬ 
parate transactions; lie ascribes to the women 
collet lively that communication of the iutclli 
genre In the assembled Inxly of the \postlcs which 
appears to have been made separately to two 
distiiul parlies; and disregarding the order ol 
time, lie after that reverts to the visit of St iVtei 
to llic sepulchre. 

! ,2 i.fi C'fj'ti f. utiM-r an aiuloguoir Min. 
though it u-uallv men, an ratllupi.k. 
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chamber, they saw the grave-clothes lying in an orderly manner, 
the bandage or covering of the head roiled up, and placed on one 
side;—this circumstance would appear incompatible with the haste 
of a surreptitious, or the carelessness of a violent, removal. To 
their minds thus highly excited, and bewildered with astonishment, 
with terror, and with grief, appeared, what is described by the 
Evangelist as “ a vision of angels.” One or more beings in human 
form seated in the shadowy twilight within the sepulchre, and ad¬ 
dressing them with human voices, told them that their Master had 
risen frqjm the grave, that he was to go before them into Galilee. 
They had departed to communicate these wonderful tidings to 
rrtr'r oud olher disciples, before the two summoned by Mary Magdalene 
Juhu. arrived; of these the younger and more active, John, outran the 
older, Peter. But he only entered the outer chamber, from whence 
he could see the stale in which the grave-clothes were lying; but 
before he entered the inner chamber, he awaited the arrival of his 
companion. Peter went in first, and afterwards John, who, as he 
states, not till then, believed that the body had been taken away, 
for, up to that lime, the Apostles themselves had no thought or 
expectation of the resurrection (1). These two Apostles returned 
home, leaving Mary Magdalene, who probably wearied by her 
walk to the city and her return, had not come up with them (ill 
they had completed their search. The other women, meantime, 
bad fled in haste, and in the silence of terror, through the hostile 
city; and until, later in the day, they found the Apostles assembled 
together, did not unburlhen their hearts of this extraordinary 
l irsiop. secret. Mary Magdalene (*2) was left alone; she had seen and heard 
,.V"jZ“To nothing of the evangelic vision which had appeared to the others ; 
*'53£r but on looking down into the sepulchre , she saw the same vision 
which hivil appeared to the others, and was in her turn addressed 
by the angels; and it seems that her feelings were those of unmi¬ 
tigated sorrow. She stood near the sepulchre weeping. To her 
Jesus then first appeared. So little was she prepared for his pre¬ 
sence, that she at first mistook him for the person who had the 
charge of the garden. Her language is that of grief, because un¬ 
friendly hands have removed the body, and carried it away to some 
unknown place, ft or was it till he again addressed her, that she 
recognised his familiar form and voice, 
prance. The second (3) appearance of Jesus was to the otner party of 
women, as they returned to the city, and, perhaps, separated to 
find out the different Apostles, to whom, when assembled, they, 
related the whole of their adventure. In the mean time a third ap¬ 
pearance (4) had taken place to two disciples who had made an 
excursion to Emmons, a village between seven and eight miles from 

(l)Jolm, w 8, ft. UiM.ilt w\in. fJ, 10. 

(?) Mark, avi. y 1( . .FuJir.. u — ig >\ -M.uk, \\i 12, I3-. Lukr. \.\n. 13— 32 
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Jerusalem: a fourth to the Apostle Peter; this apparition is not 
noticed by the Evangelists; it rests on the authority of St. Paul (1). 

The intelligence of the women had been received with the utmost 
incredulity by the assembled Apostles. The arrival of the two 
disciples from Emmaus, with their more particular relation of his 
conversing with them; his explaining the Scriptures; his breaking 
bread with them; made a deeper impression. Still mistrust seems 
to have predominated; and when Jesus appeared in the chamber, 
the doors of which had been closed from fear lest their meetipg 
should be interrupted by the hostile rulers, the first sensatfon was 
terror rather than joy. It was not till Jesus conversed with them, 
and permitted them to ascertain by actual touch the identity of his 
body, that they yielded to emotions of gladness. Jesus appeared 
a second lime, eight days after (21, in the public assembly of the 
disciples, and condescended to remove the rfoubts of one Apostle, 
who had not been present at the former meeting, by‘permitting 
him to inspect and touch his wounds. 

This incredulity of the Apostles, related with so much simplicity, in«r«iui. 
is, on many accounts, most remarkable, considering the apparent a,«,"ii'!" 
distinctness with which Jesus appears to have predicted both his *“ 
death and resurrection, and the rumour which pul the Sanhedrin 
on their guard against any clandestine removal of the body. The 
key to this difficulty is to be sought in the opinions of the time. 

The notion of a resurrection was intimately connected with the 
coming of the Messiah, but that resurrection was of a character very 
different from the secret, the peaceful, the unimposing reappearance 
of Jesus after his death. It was an integral, an essential part of that 
splendid vision which represented the Messiah as summoning all 
the fathers of the chosen race from their graves to share in the 
glories of his kingdom (3). Even after the resurrection the’bcw ild- 
ered Apostles inquire whether that kingdom, the only sovereignly 
of which they yet dreamed, was about to commence (4). The death 
of Jesus, notwithstanding his care to prepare their minds for that 
appalling event, look them by surprise : they seem to have been 
stunned and confounded. It had shaken their faith by its utter 
incongruity with their preconceived notions, rather than confirmed 
it by its accordance w ilh his own predictions; and in this perplexed 
and darkling .stale the resurrection came upon them not less 
strangely at issue with their conceptions «f the manner in which the 
Messiah would return to the world- When Jesus had alluded with 
more or less prophetic distinctness to that event, their minds had, 

(l) It docs not appearpossible that Petercoufd • f 'i } Mark, xvi. li—18.; Lulu*, xxiv. 3G—4U-. 
be out; of the disciples near Kimnaus. It would John, x\. I!) -211. 
harmonise the accounts if we could suppose that c,.,. _i. 

St. Paul (t Cor. xv. 5-) oripiuallv dictated * * 1 7B * 

whirl. ,vas chan ".(I for ill. f., 1 '• •*"»>' •• (mn l»r‘ > ukr. kxn.il. 

miliar name Kitfa. 
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no doubt, reverted to their rooted opinions on the subject, and 
moulded up the plain sense or his words with some vague and con¬ 
fused interpretation framed out of their own traditions; the taller 
so far predominating, that their memory retained scarcely a vestige 
of the simpler truth, until it was forcibly re-awakened by Us com¬ 
plete fulfilment in the resurrection of their Lord. 

Excepting among the immediate disciples, the intelligence of the 
resurrection remained, it is probable, a profound secret, or, at all 
evpnls, little more than vague and feeble rumours would reach the 
ear of the Sanhedrin. For though Christ had taken the first slep to 
rc-organise his religion, by his solemn commission to the Apostles 
at his first appearance in their assembly, it was not till after the 
i.ium ..r return to Galilee, more particularly during one interview near the 
iLake of Gcnnesareth, that he invested Peter, und with him the rest 

. .• of the Apostles, with "the pastoral charge over his new community. 

For, according to their custom, the Galilean Apostles had returned 
to their homes during the interval between the Passover and the 
Pentecost, and there, among the former scenes of his beneficent 
labours, on more than one occasion, the living Jesus had appeared, 
and conversed familiarly with them 1). 

Forty days after the crucifixion, and ten before the Pentecost, 
"' the Apostles were again assembled at their usual place of resort, in 
the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, the village of Bethany. It was 
here, on the slope of the Mount of Olives, that, in the language 
iw-n,,,,,,,. of St. Luke, “■ he was parted from them“ he was taken up, and 
a cloud received him out of their sight (2).” 

During the interval between the Ascension and the day of Pen¬ 
tecost, the Apostles of Jesus regularly performed their devotions in 
the Temple, but they may have been lost and unobserved among 
the thousands who either returned to Jerusalem for the second great 
annual festival, or if from more remote parts, remained, as was 
customary, in the capital from the Passover to the Pentecost. The 
election of a new apostle to fill the mysterious number of twelve, a 

(1) Malt, xxviii. 16—20.; John, xxi. 1—23. as the Messiah would have suffered a violent 
Mark, iu his brief and summary account, omits shock. How in this manner could that cotivic- 
the journey to Galilee. Luke (xxiv. 49.) seems to tion of the exaltation of Christ have formed ii- 
mtiinatu (he contrary, ns if he had known no- self within them, which we find expressed 
thing of this retreat. This verse, however, may their writings with so much force and precision 
ho u kiud of continuation of verse 47, and is not Though the fact of his ascension, as visihleto the 
to be taken iu this strict sense, so a.s positively senses, is witnessed express^ only by St. Luke, the 
to exclude an intermediate journey to Galilee. language of St. John concerning his uscent to the 

(2) Neander has closed his life of eftrist with Father, the declarations of all the apostles con- 
some forcible observations on the Ascension, to oerning his exaltation to heaven (see especially 
which it has been objected that St. Luke alone, the strong expression of St. Mark, xvi. 19-ll.M. . 
though in two places, Gasp. xxiv. 50, 51.; Acts, presuppose their conviction of his supernatural 
i. 9—11., mentions this most extraordinary elevation from the earth, since the notion of his 
event. “ How could the resurrection of ('.heist departure from this earthly life in the ordinary 
have been to the disciples the groundwork df manner is thereby altogether excluded. Kven »i 
their belief in everlasting life, if it had been none of the apostolic writers had meutioued this 
again followed hy his death ? With the death of visible and real fact, we might have safely in- 
Clirist the faith, especially in his resurrection ferred from all which they say of Christ, that m 
ami rcappenrmcc, must again, of necessity , lm\i some form or other they presupposed a super- 
sunk away. Christ would again have appeared natural exaltation of Christ from this visibi* 
to them an ordinary man. their In lief u> hou earthly w arid I ehen Je-u, p G5(» 
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number hallowed to Jewish feeling as that of the tribes of their 
ancestors, shows that they now looked upon themselves again as a 
permanent body, united by a federal principle, and destined for 
some ulterior purpose; and it is possible that they might look with 
eager hope to the feast of Pentecost, the celebration of the delivery 
of the law on Mount Sinai (1); the birthday as it were of the reli¬ 
gious constitution of the Jews, as an epoch peculiarly suited for 
the reorganisation and reconstruction of the new kingdom of the 
Messiah. 

The Sanhedrin doubtless expected any thing rattier than the 
revival of the religion of Jesus. The guards, who had fled from the 
sepulchre, had been bribed to counteract any rumour of the resur¬ 
rection, by charging the disciples with the clandestine removal of 
the body. The city had been restored to peace, as if no extraordinary 
event had taken place. The Galileans, the followers of Jesus among 
the rest, had retired to their native province. In the popular estima¬ 
tion the claims of Jesus to the Messiahship were altogether extin¬ 
guished by his death. The attempt to reinstate him who had been 
condemned by the Sanhedrin, and crucified by the Homans, in 
public reverence and belief, as the promised Redeemer, might have 
appeared a proceeding so desperate, as could not enter into the 
most enthusiastic mind. The character of the disciples of Jesus was 
as little calculated to awaken apprehension. The few richer or more 
influential persons who had been inclined to embrace his cause, 
even during his lifetime, had maintained their obnoxious opinions 
in secret. The ostensible leaders were men of low birth, humble 
occupations, deficient education, and—no unimportant objection in 
the mind of the Jews—Galileans. Never indeed was sect so com¬ 
pletely centered in the person of its founder : the whole rested on 
his personal authority, emanated from his personal teaching; and 
however it might be thought, that some of his sayings might be 
treasured in the minds of his blind and infatuated adherents; How¬ 
ever they might refuse to abandon the hope that tie would appear 
again, as the Messiah; ail this delusion would gradually die away, 
from the want of any leader qualified to take up and maintain a 
cause so lost and hopeless. Great must have been their astonish¬ 
ment at the intelligence, that the religion of Jesus had reappeared, 
in a new, in a piore attractive form ; that on the feast day which next 
followed their total dispersion, those humble, ignorant, and despised 
Galileans were making converts by thousands, at the very gales, 
even perhaps within the precincts of the Temple. The more visible 
circumstances of the miracle which took place on (he day of Pente¬ 
cost, the descent of the Holy Ghost, under the appearance of fiery 
longues, in the private assembly of the Christians, might not reach 
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their ears; but they could not long remain ignorant of this strange 
and alarming fact, that these uneducated men, apparently re¬ 
organised, and acting with the most fearless freedom, were familiarly 
conversing with, and inculcating the belief in the resurrection of 
Jesus, on strangers from every quarter of the world, in all their 
various languages, or dialects (1). 

The Jews whose families had been long domiciliated in the diffe¬ 
rent provinces of the Roman and the Parthian dominions, gradually 
lost, or had never learned, the vernacular longue of Palestine; they 
adopted the language of the surrounding people. The original 
sacred Hebrew was understood only by the learned. How far, on 
one side the Greek, on the other the Babylonian Chaldaic, which 
was nearly allied to the vernacular Aramaic, were admitted into 
the religious services of the synagogue, appears uncertain; but the 
different synagogues‘in Jerusalem w ere appropriated to the diffe¬ 
rent races bf Jews. Those from Alexandria, from Cyrene, the Li¬ 
bertines, descended from freed slaves at Rome, perhaps therefore 
speaking Latin, the Cilicians and Asiatics, had their separate places 
of assembly (2): so, probably, those who came from more t remote 
quarters, where Greek, the universal medium of communication 
in great part of the Roman empire, was less known, as in Arabia, 
Mesopotamia, and beyond the Euphrates. 

The scene of this extraordinary incident must have been some 
place of general resort; yet, scarcely within the Temple, where, 
though there were many chambers set apart for instruction in the 
law and other devotional purposes, the Apostles were not likely to 
have obtained admittance to one of these, or to have been permitted 
to carry on their leaching without interruption. If conjecture 
might be hazarded, we should venture to place their house of as¬ 
sembly in one of the streets leading to the Temple; that, perhaps, 
which, descending the slope of the hill, led to the Mount of Olives, 
and to the village of Bethany. The lime, the third hour, nine in 
the morning, was that of public prayer in the Temple; multitudes, 
therefore, would throng all the avenues to the Temple, and would 
be arrested on their way by the extraordinary sight of Peter and 
his colleagues thus addressing the various classes in their different 
dialects; asserting openly the resurrection of Jesus; arraigning the 
injustice of his judicial murder; and re-establishing his claim to 
be received as the Messiah. 

These submissive, timid, and scattered followers of Jesus thus 
burst upon the public attention, suddenly invested with courage, 
endowed with commanding eloquence, in the very scene of their 
master’s cruel apprehension and'execution, asserting his Messiah- 

(|) Kuinoel (in lot. Act.t ;;ivcs a lucid view nl (2) Acts. vi. 
the various rationalist and aiili-rationalist inter 
{•relations of this miracle. 
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ship, in a form as irreconcilable with their own preconceived 
notions, as with those of the rest of the people; arraigning the 
rulers, and, by implication, if not as yet in distinct words, the whole 
nation, of the most heinous act of impiety, as well as barbarity, 
the rejection of the Messiah: proclaiming the resurrection, and 
defying investigation. The whole speech of Peter dashed with the s P rMl ' ,,f 
strongest prejudices of those who had so short a time before given 
such fearful evidence of their animosity and remorselessness. It 
proclaimed that “ the last days,” the days of the Messiah, the dap 
of prophecy and wonder, had already begun. It placed the being 
whom but forty days before they had seen helplessly expiring upon 
the cross, far above the pride almost the idol of the nation, King 
David. The ashes of the king had long reposed in the tomb, which 
was before their eyes; but the tomb could not confine Jesus; death 
had no power over his remains. Nor was hisTcsurreclion all: the 
crucified Jesus was now “ on the right hand of God : ” be, had as¬ 
sumed that last, the highest distinction of the Messiah—the super¬ 
human majesty; that intimate relation with the Deity, which, 
however vaguely and indistinctly shadowed out in the Jewish no¬ 
tion of the Messiah, was as it were the crowning glory, the ultimate 
height to which the devout hopes of the most strongly excited of 
the Jews followed up the promised Redeemer : “ Therefore let all 
the house of Israel know assuredly, that God hath made that same 
Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both Lord and Christ (I).” 

Three thousand declared converts were the result of this first 
appeal to the Jewish multitude: the religion thus reappeared in a 
form new, complete, and more decidedly hostile to the prevailing 
creed and<dominant sentiments of ttie nation. From this time the 
Christian community assumed its separate and organised existence, 
united by the federal rile of baptism; and the popular mind was 
deeply impressed by the preternatural powers exercised by its lead¬ 
ing followers. Many of the converts threw their property, or part 
of it, into a common stock; now' become necessary, as the teachers 
of Christianity had to take up their permanent residence in Jeru¬ 
salem, at a distance from their homes and the scenes of their 
humble laboufs. The religion spread of course, with the greatest 
rapidity among the lower orders. Assistance in their wants, and 
protection against the hostility, or at least the coldness and estrange¬ 
ment, of the* powerful and opulent, .were necessary to hold 
together the young society. Such was the general ardour, that 
many did not hesitate to sell their landed property, the tenure of 
which, however loosened by time, and by the successive changes 
in the political state of the country, probably, at this period of the 
Messiah’s expected coming, assumed a new value. This therefore. 


(l) Ads, ii. 36. 
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was no easy triumph over Jewish feeling. Yet nothing like an 
Esscnian community of goods ever appears to have prevailed in 
the Christian community; such a system, however favourable to 
the maintenance of certain usages or opinions within a narrow 
sphere, would have been fatal to the aggressive and comprehensive 
spirit of Christianity, the vital and conservative principle of a sect, 
it was inconsistent with an universal religion and we cannot but 
admire the wisdom which avoided a precedent so attractive, as con¬ 
ducing to the immediate prosperity, yet so dangerous to the ultimate 
progress of the religion (1). 

The Sanhedrin at first stood aloof; whether from awe, or miscal¬ 
culating contempt, or, it is possible, from internal dissension. It 
was not till they were assailed, as it were in the heart of their own 
territory; not till the miracle of healing the laine man near the 
Beautiful gale of lha Temple (this gate opened into the inner court 
of the Temple, and, from the richness of its architecture, had 
received that name), and (he public proclamation of the resurrec¬ 
tion, in the midst of the assembled worshippers, in the second 
recorded speech of Peter, had secured five thousand converts; that 
at length the authorities found it necessary to interfere, and to 
arrest, if possible, the rapid progress of the faith. The second 
f speech of the Aposllc (2) was in a somewhat more calm and con¬ 
ciliating tone than (he former: it dwelt less on the crime of the 
crucifixion, than on the advantages of belief in Jesus as the Mes¬ 
siah. It did not shrink, indeed, from reasserting the guilt of the 
dealti of Hie Just One; yet it palliated the ignorance through which 
the people, and even the rulers, had rejected Jesus, and stained 
the city with his blood. It called upon them to rcpcnUof this na¬ 
tional crime; and, as if even wet Peter himself was not disencum¬ 
bered of that Jewish notion, it seemed to inlimitatc the possibility 
of an immediate reappearance of Christ (3), to fulfil to the Jewish 
people all that they hoped from this greater than Moses, this ac- 
complishcr of the sublime promise made to their Father Abraham. 
To the Sanhedrin, the speech was, no doubt, but vaguely reported; 
but any speech delivered by such men, in such a place, and on 
such a subject, demanded their interference. Obtaibing the assist¬ 
ance of the commander of the Roman guard, mounted, as has been 
said, in the gallery leading to the Antonia, they seized and impri¬ 
soned the Apostles. The ,next morning they were brought up for 
examination. The boldness of the Apostles, who asserted their 

(1) Moaheiin appears tu tuc to have proved he shall semi Jesus Christ, which before wuv 

this point conclusively. At n later period, every preached unto you: whom the heavens must re- 
exhortation Vo almsgiving, and every sentenn* reive until the times of restitution of all things.'* 
which alludes to distinctions of rich and poor in This restitution of all things, in the common 
the Christian community, is decisive against the Jewish belief, «as to be almost-simultaneous 
4 -otmnunit) of goods. with or to follow very closely the appearance of 

(2) Acts. iii. 12 -26 the Messiah 

[S': ' . 26, 21 ; ** I he time ol re I resiling . when 
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doctrines with calm resolution, avowed and enforced their belief 
in the resurrection and Messiahship of the crucified Jesus, as well 
as the presence of the man who had been healed, perplexed the 
council. After a private conference, they determined to try tbc 
effect of severe threatening!, and authoritatively commanded them 
to desist from disseminating their obnoxious opinions. The Apostles 
answered by an appeal to a higher power—“Whether it be, right 
in the sight of God, to hearken unto you more than unto God, 
judge ye. For we cannot but speak the things which we have seen 
and heard (1).” 

A remarkable revolution had taken place, either in the internal Sfltlthirm 
politics of the Sanhedrin, or in their prevailing sentiments towards mil in llir 
Christianity. Up to the death of Jesus, the Pharisees wore his chief ' 
opponents; against their authority he seemed chiefly to direct his 
rebukes; and, by their jealous animosity, he. was watched, crimi¬ 
nated, and at length put to death. Now in their turn, the Sad- 
ducces(2) take the lead ; either because the doctrine of the resur¬ 
rection struck more directly at the root of their system, or, other¬ 
wise, because their influence had gained a temporary ascendancy 
in the great council. But this predominance of the unpopular 
Sadducean party, on the throne of the High Priest, and in the 
council, if it increased their danger from the well-known severity 
with which that faction administered the law; on the other hand, 
it powerfully contributed to that reaction of popular favour, which 
again overawed the hostile Sanhedrin (3). This triumph over their 
adversaries; this resolute determination to maintain their cause at 
all hazards (sanctioned, as it seemed, by the manifest approval 
of the Almighty); the rapid increase in their possessions, which 
enabled them to protect alf the poorer classes who joined their 
ranks; the awful deatti of Ananias and Sapphira (4), into Jhc cir¬ 
cumstances of which their enemies ventured no inquiry; the 
miracles of a gentler and more beneficent character, which .they 
performed in public; the concourse from the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem to partake in their powers o( healing, and to hear their 
doctrines; the manifest superiority, in short, which Christianity 
was gaining over the established Judaism, determined the Sanhe¬ 
drin, after a short time, to make another effort to suppress their 
growing power. The Apostles were seized, and cast ignominiously 
into the common prison. In the morning they were sought in vain : 
the doors were found closed, but the prisoners had disappeared; 

(1) Acts, iv. 19, 20. in which the high priesthood was vested, being 

(2) Acts, iv. |. Annas is mentioned as the father-in-law to Cuiapkas. The rest were the as- 
high priest, and then Caiaphas, who it appears, .sessors of the high priest. 

from the Gospels, and from Josephus (Ant. xviii. • *,3} “They let them go, finding nothing how 
2- 2., 4. 3.), was not deposed till a later period, they might punish them because nf the people . 

The interpretation of Krebs. (Observationes in for all men glorified God for that which was. 

N T., c Josepho, p. I77-), appears to me the done" Acts, iv, 2l- 
best. Annas was the second high priest, or de {4 ) Acts, v. 
pity; but is named first, as the head of the family 
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and the dismayed Sanhedrin received intelligence that they had taken 
up their customary station in the Temple. Even the Roman officer, 
despatched to secure their persons, found it necessary to act with 
caution and gentleness 5 for the multitude were ready to undertake 
their defence, even against the armed soldiery; and stones were 
always at hand in the neighbourhood or precincts of the Temple, 
for any tumultuary resistance. The Apostles, however, peaceably 
l! obeyed the citation of the Sanhedrin; but the language of Peter 
was now even more bold and resolute than before: he openly 
proclaimed, in the face of the astonished council, the crucified 
Jesus to be the Prince and the Saviour, and asserted the inspira¬ 
tion of himself and his companions by the Spirit of God ( 1 ). 

The Sadducaic faction were wrought to the highest pitch of 
frenzy; they were eager to press the capital charge. But the Pha¬ 
risaic parly endeavoured, not without success, to mitigate the sen¬ 
tence. The perpetual rivalry of the two sects, and the general 
leniency of the Pharisaic administration of the law, may have 
concurred, with the moderation and judgment of the individual, 
to induce Gamaliel to interpose the weight of his own personal 
(jjmaii.i. authority and that of his party. Gamaliel does not appear, himself, 
to have been inclined to Christianity : he was most likely the same 
who is distinguished in Jewish tradition as president of the Sanhe¬ 
drin, (though the High Priest, being now present, would take the 
chief place,) and as the master under whom St. Paul had studied 
the Law. The speech of Gamaliel, with singular address, con¬ 
founded the new sect with those of two adventurers, Judas the 
Galilean, and Theudas, whose insurrections had excited great 
expectation, but gradually died away. With these, affairs were left 
to take their course; against their pretensions God had decided 
by their, failure : leave, then, to the same unerring Judge the pre¬ 
sent decision. 

To this temporising policy the majority of the council assented; 
part probably considering, that either the sect would, after all, 
die away, without establishing any permanent influence, or, like 
some of those parlies mentioned by Gamaliel, run into wild excess, 
and so provoke the Roman government to suppress them by force; 
others from mere parly spirit, to counteract the power of the op¬ 
posite faction; some from more humane principles and kindlier 
motives; others from perplexity; some, perhaps, from awe, which, 
though it had not yet led to belief, had led to hesitation; some 
from sincere piety; as, in fact, expecting that an event of such 
importance would be decided by some manifest interposition, or 
overruling influence at least, oMhe Almighty. The majority were 
anxious, from these different motives, to escape the perilous re- 


(l) Acts, v. 52. 
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sponsibility of decision. The less violent eourse was therefore fol¬ 
lowed ; after the apostles hud suffered the milder punishment of 
scourging; a punishment inflicted with great frequency among 
the Jews, yet ignominious to the sufferer; the persecution, for 
the present, ceased : the Apostles again appeared in public; 
they attended in the Temple; but how long this period of 
security lasted, from the uncertain chronology of the early Chris¬ 
tian history (I), it is impossible to decide. Yet, as the jealousies 
which appear to have arisen in the infant community, would 
require some lime to mature and grow to head, wc shoqjd iin¬ 
terpose two or three years between this collision with the autho¬ 
rities and the next which first embrued the soil of Jerusalem with 
the blood of a Christian martyr. Nor would the peaceful policy 
adopted through the authority of Gamaliel have had a fair trial in 
a shorter period of time; it would scarcely haye been overborne at 
once and immediately by ttic more violent parly. . 

The first converts to Christianity were Jews (2), but of two dis¬ 
tinct classes:—1, the natives of Palestine, who spoke the Syrian 
dialect, and among whom perhaps were included the Jews from 
the East; 2, the Western Jews, who having been settled in the 
different provinces of the Roman empire, generally spoke Greek. 

This class may likewise have comprehended proselytes to Judaism. 
Jealousies arose between these two parties. The Greeks complained 
that the distribution of the general charitable fund was conducted 
with partiality, that their “ widows were neglected." The dispute 
led to the establishment of a new order in the community. The 
Apostles withdrew from the laborious, it might be the invidious, 
oflice; and seven disciples, from whose names we may conjecture "n.i.T 
that they were chosen from the Grecian party, were invested by a 
solemn ceremony, the imposition of hands, as deacons or ministers, 
will^lhc superintendence of the general funds. 

It was in the synagogues of (tie foreign, the African and Asiatic 
Jews, that the success of Stephen, one of these deacons, excited 
the most violent hostility. The indignant people found that not 
even the priesthood was a security against this spreading npos- 


(l) There is no certain date in the Acts of the 
Apostles, except that of the death of llerod, A.I). 
u ., even if that is certain. Nothing ran be 
more easy than to ari^y against each oilier the 
names of the most learned authorities, who from 
the earliest days have laboured to build a dura¬ 
ble edifice out of the insulin lent materials in 
their power. Perhaps from Jermn to Ur. Burton 
and Mr. tireswcll. no two systems agree. The 
passage in St. Paul, tial. ii. 1., which might be 
expected to throw light on this difficult .subject, 
involves it in still greater intricacy. In the first 
place, the reading, fourteen years, as Grottos 
and many others have shown, not without MS. 
luthority, is by no means eeilain. Then, from 
whence is this period to be calculated from 

I. 


the eon version, with Pearson and many modern 
writers? or from the first visit of St Paul to Je¬ 
rusalem, with others? All is doubtful, contested, 
conjectural. The only plan, therefore, is to adopt, 
and unifoynlv adhere to, some one system. In 
fact the cardinal point ol the whole calculation, 
the year of our Saviour’), death, being as uncer¬ 
tain as the rest, we shall state, that we assume 
that to have been A. 1). 31. Prom thence wr shall 
proceed to affix our dates according to our own 
view, without involving our readers in the iiiex- 
r^cahle labyrinth to which we are eouvimed 
that there is no eeilain or satisfactory clue II 
we notice, any arguments, they will he chiefly of 
an historical nature, 
f2) Acts, vi. 
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lasy : many of that order enrolled themselves among the disciples 
of Christ (1). Whether the execution of this first martyr to Chris¬ 
tianity was a legal or tumultuary proceeding,—whether it was a ' 
solemn act of the Sanhedrin, the supreme judicial as well as civil 
tribunal of the nation, or an outbreak of popular indignation and 
resentment,—the preliminary steps at least, appear to have been 
conducted with regularity. He was formally arraigned before the 
Sanhedrin, of blasphemy, as asserting the future destruction of the 
Temple, and the abrogation of the Law. This accusation, although 
the witnesses are said to have been false and suborned, seems to 
intimate, that in those Hellenistic congregations Christianity had 
already assumed a bolder and more independent lone that it had 
thrown aside some of the peculiar character which adhered to it in 
the other communities; that it already aspired to be an universal, 
not a national religion; and one destined to survive the local wor¬ 
ship in Jerusalem, and the abolition of the Mosaic institutes (2). 
Whether inflamed by these popular topics of accusation, which 
struck at the vital principle of their religious influence, or again 
taking alarm at the progress of Christianity, the Pharisaic party, 
which we found after the resurrection had lost their supremacy 
in the council, appear, from the active concurrence of Saul, and 
from the re-awakened hostility of the multitude, over whom the Sad- 
ducces had no commanding influence, to have re united themselves 
to the more violent enemies of the faith. The defence of Stephen 
recapitulated in bold language the chief points of the national 
history, the privileges and fhe crimes of the race of Israel, which 
gradually led to this final consummation of their impiety and guilt, 
the rejection of the Messiah, the murder of the Just One. It is 
evidently incomplete -, it was interrupted by the fury of his oppo¬ 
nents, yho took fire at his arraigning them, not merely of the death 
of Jesus, but of this perpetual violation of the Law ; “ who have 
received the law by the disposition of angels, and have not kept 
it (3).” This charge struck directly at flic Pharisaic party the 
populace ever under their control, either abandoned the Christians 
to their fale, or joined in the hasty and ruthless vengeance. The 
murmurs, the gestures of the indignant Sanhedrin, and of others, 
perhaps, who witnessed the trial, betrayed their impatience and 
indignation : they gnashed their teeth; and Stephen breaking off, 
or unable to pursue his continuous discourse, in a kind of prophetic 
ecstasy declared that at that instant he beheld the Son of Man stand¬ 
ing at the right hand of God. Whether legal or tumultuary, the 
execution of Stephen was conducted with so much attention to form, 

(0 Acts. vi. 7. p. 41.; a work which 1 had not the advantage of 

00 Stephen has been called by some modern consulting, when this part of the present volume- 
writers the forerunner of.St. Paul. See Neander; was written. 

. ticschichtr dcrPflanzungdcr Cliristlichen Kirclie, i3) Acts.vii. 53- 
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that he was first carried beyond the wails of the city (1); (he wit¬ 
nesses, whose office it was to cast the first stone (2), put off their 
clothes, and perhaps observed the other forms peculiar to this mode 
of execution. He died as a true follower of Jesus, praying the divine 
mercy upon his barbarous persecutors; but neither the sight of 
his sufferings, nor the beauty of his dying words, allayed the ex¬ 
citement which had now united the conflicting parties of the Jews 
in their common league against Christianity. Yet the mere profes¬ 
sion of Christianity did not necessarily involve any capital charge ; 
or if it did, the Jews wanted power to carry the sentence of death 
into execution on a general scale (3). Though then they had cither 
deliberately ventured, or yielded to a violent impulse of fury, on 
this occasion, (heir vengeance in other cases was confined to those 
subordinate punishments which w ere left under their jurisdiction ; 
—imprisonment; public scourging in the synagogue; and that 
which, of course, began to lose its terrors as soon as thoChristiaus 
formed separate and independent communities, the once awful Ex- 
communication. 

The martyrdom of Stephen led to the most important results, 
not merely as first revealing that great lesson which mankind has 
been so slow to learn, that religious persecution which slops short 
of extermination, always advances the cause which it endeavours 
to repress. It showed that Christian faith was stronger than death, 
the lust resort of human cruelty. Thenceforth its triumph was 
secure. For every death, courageously, calmly, cheerfully endured, 
where it appalled one dastard into apostasy, made, or prepared the 
minds of a hundred proselytes. To the Jew, ready himself to lay 
down his life in defence of his Temple, this self-devotion, though 
an undeniable lest of sincerity in the belief of facts of recent occur¬ 
rence, was less extraordinary; to the heathen it showed g deter¬ 
mined assurance of immortality, not less new, as an active and 
generally principle, Ilian altructive and ennobling. . 

The more immediate consequences of the persecution were no 
less favourable to the progress of Christianity. The Christians were 
driven out of Jerusalem, where the Apostles alone remained firm at 
Iheir posts. Scattered through the whole region, if not beyond the 
precincls of Palestine, they bore with them the seed of the religion. 
The most important progress was made in Samaria: but the extent 
of their success in this region, and the opposition ttiey encountered 

(1) III one instance, it may be remembered, A. I), 36, visited Jerusalem A. I). 37, was recciv 

tlie multitude was so excited as to attempt to ed with great honours, and seems to have treat - 
stone our Saviour witbiu the precincts of the ed the Jewish authorities with the utmost res- 
Teinple. pect. On these grounds he places this persecution 

(2) Heat, xvii. 7. as late as the year 37. Yet the government of 

(3) Michaelis, followed by Eichhorn, ha* ar- f’ilale appears to have been capriciously, rather 
gued, with considerable plausibility, that these than systematically severe. The immediate occa 
violent measures would scarcely have been veil- sion of Ins recall, wns bis tyrannical conduct to 
tured by the Jews under the rigorous adminis- the Namarilaus. It may have been Ins policy , 
tration of Pilate. Vitellius, on the other hand, while bis administration was drawing to a clo'-r, 
bv whom Pilate was sent in disgrace to Rome, to court the ruling authorities of the Jews. 


Death of 

the proto- 
niartxr. 
a. i>. 34. 
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among this people, deeply tinged with Oriental opinion, will be 
related in anolhor part of this work. Philip, one of the most ac¬ 
tive of the deacons, made another convert of rank and importance, 
an ofllcer(l) who held the highest station and influence with Can¬ 
dace, the queen of the Ethiopians. The name of Candace (2) was 
the hereditary appellation of the queens of Meroe, as Pharaoh of 
the older, and Ptolemy of the later Egyptian kings. The Jews had 
spread in great numbers to that region ; and the return of a person 
of such influence, a declared convert to the new religion, can 
scarcely have been without consequences, of which, unhappily, we 
have no record. 

But far the most important result of the death of Stephen, was 
its connection with the conversion of St. Paul. To propagate Chris¬ 
tianity in the enlightened West, where its most extensive, at least, 
most permanent, conquests were lobe made; to emancipate it from 
the trammels of Judaism; a man was wanting of larger and more 
comprehensive view s, of higher education, and more liberal accom¬ 
plishments. Such an instrument for its momentous scheme of be¬ 
nevolence to the human race, Divine Providence found in Saul of 
Tarsus. Born in the Grecian and commercial town of Tarsus, 
where he had acquired no inconsiderable acquaintance with Gre¬ 
cian letters and philosophy ; but brought up in the most celebrated 
school of Pharisaic learning, that of Gamaliel, for which purpose 
he had probably resided long in Jerusalem; having inherited, pro¬ 
bably from the domiciliation of his family in Tarsus (3), the valuable 
privilege of Roman citizenship; yet with his Judaism in no degree 
weakened by his Grecian culture, — Saul stood as it were on the 
confines of both regions, qualified beyond all men to develop a 
system which should unite Jew and Gentile under one more har¬ 
monious and comprehensive faith. The zeal with which Saul urged 
on the subsequent persecution, showed that the death of Stephen 
hudanade, as might have been expected, no influential impression 
upon a mind so capable, unless blinded by zeal, of appreciating its 
moral sublimity. The commission from (ho Sanhedrin, to bring in 
safe custody to Jerusalem such of the Jews of Damascus as had em¬ 
braced Christianity, implies their unabated reliance on his fidelity. 
The national confidence which invested him in this important 
office, the unhesitating readiness with which he appears to have 
assumed it, in a man of his apparently severe integrity, and un¬ 
shaken sense of duty, imply, in all ordinary human estimation, 

CO The word “Eunuch" may Ur here used in (3) Compare Strabo’s account of Tarsus. The 
its primary sense (cubicularius), without any nl- natives of this eity were remarkably addicted to 
Iumoii to its Inter meaning ; as, according to the philosophical studies; but iu general travelled 
.trie! rites of the law, a Jewish eunuch was* and .settled in foreign countries: O vJ‘ au'toi 
«lis.Vualifinl (Vom aring at th<- public a»s.m- t J T01 „j voatnv cu-roSl, T ,_ 

(‘2' 1 ttegunre fu-iitin.iin t'andneen, quod nomen 

multis |nni ..miis ad rcjyin.m transiit. Plin. vi. 2!>. ^‘5 C»V<Tf uovtiv Ka.Ttp^V'ra.t 

t.oitf. Mrabo. \vu. p. in:,. !>..» f;,«v In <* ‘ *>/ 01Strabo, lib. mv, ji.673 
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that he had in no degree relaxed from that zeal which induced him 
to witness the execution of Stephen, if not with stern satisfaction, 
yet without commiseration. Even then, if the mind of Paul was in 
any degree prepared, by the noble manner in which Stephen had 
endured death, to yield to the miraculous interposition which oc¬ 
curred on the road to Damascus, nothing less than some occurrence 
of the most extraordinary and unprecedented character could have 
arrested so suddenly, and diverted so completely from its settled 
purpose, a mind of so much strength, and however of vivid imagi¬ 
nation, to all appearance very superior to popular superstition. 
Saul set forth from Jerusalem, according to the narrative of the 
Acts, with his mind wrought up to the most violent animosity against 
these apostates from the faith of their ancestors (1'. He set forth, 
thus manifestly inveterate in his prejudices, unshaken in tiis ar¬ 
dent attachment to the religion of Moses, the immutability and 
perpetuity of which he considered it treasonable and impious to 
question, witli an austere and indignant sense of duly, fully autho¬ 
rised by the direct testimony of the Law, to exterminate all rene¬ 
gades from the severest Judaism. The ruling Jews must have heard 
with the utmost amazement, that the persecuting zealot who had 
voluntarily demanded the commission of the High Priest to repress 
the growing sect of the Christians, had arrived at Damascus, blinded 
fora lime, humbled, and that his first step had been openly to join 
himself to that party which he had threatened to exterminate. 

The Christians, far from welcoming so distinguished a proselyte, 
looked on him at first with natural mistrust and suspicion. And 
although at Damascus this jealousy was speedily allayed by ttie in¬ 
terposition of Ananias, a leading Christian, to whom his conversion 
had been revealed by a vision, at Jerusalem tiis former hostile vio¬ 
lence had made so deep an impression, that, three years iffter his 
conversion, even the Apostles stood aloof, and with reluctance ad¬ 
mitted a proselyte of such importance, yet whose conversion to ificm 
still appeared so highly improbable. 

No event in Christian history, from this improbability, as well 
as its influence on the progress of the religion, would so demand, 
if the expression may be used, the divine intervention as the con¬ 
version of St. Paul. Paul was essentially necessary to the develop¬ 
ment of the Christian scheme. Neither the self-suggested workings 
of the imagination, even if coincident with some extraordinary but 
fortuitous atmospheric phenomena; nor any worldly notion of 
aggrandisement, as the head of a new aud powerful sect; nor that 
more noble ambition, which might anticipate the moral and social 
blessings of Christianity, and, once conceived, would strike reso¬ 
lutely into the scheme for their advancement,—furnish even a plau - 


'l) “ Breathing threatrnmgs and slaughter, against the disciples of the Lmd.” A« t% jx. i—22 
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siblc theory for the total change of such a man, at such a time, and 
under such circumstances. The minute investigation of this much 
agitated question could scarcely be in its place in the present work. 
But to doubt, in whatever manner it took place, the divine mission 
of Paul, would be to discard all providential interposition in the 
design and propagation of Christianity. 

Unquestionably it is remarkable how little encouragement Paul 
seems at first to have received from the party, to join which he had 
sacrificed all his popularity with his countrymen, the favour of the 
supreme magistracy, and a charge, if of severe and cruel, yet.of an 
important character; all, indeed, which hitherto appeared the ruling 
objects of his life. Instead of assuming at once, as his abilities and 
character might seem to command, a distinguished place in the new 
community into which he had been received; instead of being 
hailed, as i renegades from the opposite faction usually are, by a 
weak and persecuted parly, his early course is lost in obscurity, 
lie passes several years in exile, as it were, from both parties; lie 
emerges by slow degrees into eminence, and hardly wins his way 
into the reluctant confidence of the Christians ; who, however they 
might at first be startled by the improbability of the fact, yet felt 
such reliance in the power of their Lord and Redeemer, as scarcely 
we should have conceived to be affected by lasting wonder at the 
conversion of any unbeliever. 

Part of the three years which elapsed between the conversion of 
Paul and his first visit to Jerusalem, were passed in Arabia (1). The 
cause of this retirement into a foreign region, and the part of the 
extensive country, which was then called Arabia, in which he re¬ 
sided, are altogether unknown. It is possible, indeed, that he may 
have sought refuge from the Jews of Damascus, or employed him¬ 
self in 'ihe conversion of the Jews who were scattered in great num¬ 
bers in every part of Arabia. The frontiers of the Arabian king 
bordered closely on the territory of Damascus, and Paul may have 
retired but a short distance from that city. During this interval, 
Arclas, whose hostile intentions against Herod, the tclrarch of Gali¬ 
lee, Yitellius, the prefect of Syria, had made preparations to re¬ 
press, had the boldness to invade the Syrian prefecture, and to sieze 
the important city of Damascus. It is difficult to conceive this act 
of aggression to have been hazarded unless at some period of public 
confusion, such as took place at the death of Tiberius. According 
to Josephus, Vitellius, who had collected a great force to invest 
Petra, the capital of the Arabian king, on the first tidings of that 
event, instantly suspended his operations, and withdrew his troops 
into their winter quarters. At all events, at the close of these three 

(I) The time of St. Paul’s residence in Arabia mg. The expression in ihe Kpist. to the tialatiau*., 
is generally assumed to have been one whole (i. 17 , 18 .) appears to me by no means tore 
y«*r, and part of the preceding and the follow- quire this arrangement. 
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years Damascus was in the power of Aretas. The Jews, who pro¬ 
bably were under the authority of an ethnarch of their own people, 
obtained sufficient influence with the Arabian governor to carry 
into effect their designs against the life of Paul (1). His sudden 
apostasy from their cause, his extraordinary powers, his ardent 
zeal, his unexampled success, had wrought their animosity to this 
deadly height ; and Paul was with difficulty withdrawn from their 
fury by being let down from the walls in a basket, the gates being 
carefully guarded by the command of the Arabian governor. 

Among the most distinguished of the first converts was Barnabas, 
a native of Cyprus, who had contributed largely from his posses¬ 
sions in that island to the common fund ; and whose commanding 
character and abilities gave him great influence. When Paul, after 
liis escape from Damascus, arrived at Jerusalem, so imperfect ap¬ 
pears to have been the correspondence between the more remote 
members of the Christian community, (possibly from Damascus and 
its neighbourhood having been the seat of war, or because Paul 
had past considerable part of the three years in almost total seclu¬ 
sion), at all events, such was the obscurity of the whole transaction, 
that no certain intelligence of so extraordinary an event as his con¬ 
version had reached the apostolic body, or rather Peter and James, 
the only Apostles then resident in Jerusalem (2). Barnabas alone 
espoused his cause, removed the timid suspicions of the Apostles, 
and Paul was admitted into the reluctant Christian community. As 
peculiarly skilled in the Creek language, his exertions to advance 
Christianity were particularly addressed to those of the Jews to 
whom Greek was vernacular. Hut a new conspiracy again endan¬ 
gering his life, he was carried away by the care of his friends to 
Cassarea, and thence proceeded to his native city of Tarsus (3). 

About this lime a more urgent and immediate dangerathan the i 
progress of Christianity occupied the mind of the Jewish people. 
The very existence of their religion was threatened, for the frantic < 
Caligula had issued orders to place his statue in the Temple at Jeru- ' 
salem. The historian of the Jews must relate the negotiations, the 
oelitions, the artful and humane delays interposed by the prefect 
Pelronius, and all the incidents which show how deeply and univer¬ 
sally the nation wasabsorbedby this appalling subject^). It caused, 
no doubt, asjl were a diversion in favour of the Christians ; and the 
temporary peace enjoyed by the churches is attributed, with great 
probability, rather to the fears of the Jews for their own religious 
independence, than to the relaxation of their hostility against the 
Christians (5). 


< I; \cts, ix. 23 
K 'j) \cts, ix. 20. 
3) Ails. ix. 30 


. <) Jmqili., Ant xviii. 6 History of the Jew 
.. 178-186. 

’5) ilenson (Hist, of first planting of C'.hiistiai 
it} ' ati'l l.anlner take this \ irw. 
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This peace was undisturbed for about three years (i). The 
Apostles pursued their office of disseminating the Gospel in every 
part of Judaea, until Herod Agrippa took possession of the heredi¬ 
tary dominions, which had been partly granted by the favour of 
Caligula, and were secured by the gratitude of Claudius. Herod 
Agrippa affected the splendour of his grandfather, the first Herod; 
but, unlike him, he attempted to ingratiate himself with his subjects 
by the strictest profession of Judaism (2). His power appears to 
have been as despotic as that of bis ancestor; and, at the instigation, 
ntf doubt, of the leading Jews, ho determined to take vigorous mea¬ 
sures for the suppression of Christianity. James, the brother of 
St. John, was the first victim. He appears to have been summarily 
put to death by the military mandate of the king, without any pro¬ 
cess of the Jewish law (3). The Jews rejoiced, no doubt, that the 
uncontrolled power or life and death was again restored to one who 
assumed the character of a national king. They were no longer 
restrained by the caprice, the justice, or the humanity of a Roman 
prefect, who might treat their intolerance with contempt or displea¬ 
sure ; and they were encouraged in the hope, that at the same great 
Festival, during which some years before they had extorted the 
death of Jesus from the reluctant Pilate, their new king would 
more readily lend himself to their revenge against his most active 
and powerful follower. Peter was cast into prison, perhaps witli 
the intention of putting him to death before the departure of Herod 
from the capital. He was delivered from his bondage by superna¬ 
tural intervention (4). If the author of the Acts has preserved the 
order of lime, two other of the most important adherents of Chris¬ 
tianity ran considerable danger. The famine, predicted by Agabus 
at Antioch, commenced in Judaia, in the fourth year of Claudius, 
the last of Herod Agrippa. If, then, Barnabas and Paul proceeded 
to Jerusalem on their charitable mission to bear the contributions 
of the Christians in Antioch to their poorer brethren in Judaea (5), 
they must have arrived there during the height of the persecution. 
Either they remained in concealment, or the extraordinary cir¬ 
cumstances of the escape of Peter from prison so confounded tht; 
king and his advisers, notwithstanding their attempt to prove the 
connivance of the guards, to which the lives of the miserable men 
were sacrificed, that for a time, the violence of the persecution was 
suspended, and those whovyould inevitably have been its next vic¬ 
tims, obtained, as it were, a temporary respite. 

The death of Herod, during the same year, delivered the Chris¬ 
tians Rom their determined enemy. In its terrific and repulsive 

H) Act*, ix. 3t. From 39 to it, the year of nary mode of execution for that offence. James 
Caligula’s death. was cut off by the sword. 

(2) Hist, of Jews, it 192. 196 (4) Acts, xii. 1—23. 

(3) Blasphemy was the only crime of winch (f») Acts, xi. 30. 
he rould be accused, and stoning was the ordi- 
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circumstances they could not but behold the hand of their pro¬ 
tecting God. In this respect alone differ the Jewish and the Chris¬ 
tian historian, Josephus and the writer of the Acts. In the appalling 
suddenness of his seizure, in the midst of his splendour and the 
impious adulations of his court, and in the loathsome nature of the 
disease, their accounts fully coincide. 


CHAPTER H. 

CHRISTIANITY AND JUDAISM. 


Christianity had now made rapid and extensive progress 
throughout the Jewish world. The death and resurrecjjon of Jesus; 
the. rise of a new religious community, which proclaimed the Son 
of Mary lobe the Messiah, taking place on a scene so public as the 
metropolis, and at the period of the general concourse of the nation, 
must have been rumoured, more or less obscurely, in the most 
remote parts of the Homan Empire, and eastward as far as the 
extreme settlements of the Jews. If the religion may not have been 
actually embraced by any of those pilgrims from the more distant 
provinces, who happened to be present during the great festivals, 
yet its seeds may have been already widely scattered. The dispersion 
or the community during the persecution after the death of Ste¬ 
phen, carried many zealous and ardent converts into fhe adjacent 
regions of Syria and the island of Cyprus. It had obtained a perma¬ 
nent establishment at Antioch, where the community first received 
the distinctive appellation of Christians. • 

Christianity however, as yet, was but an expanded Judaism; it 
was preached by Jews; it was addressed to Jews. It was limited, 
national, exclusive. The race of Israel gradually recognising in 
Jesus of Nazareth the promised Messiah; superinducing, as it were, 
the exquisite purity of Evangelic morality upon the strict perform¬ 
ance of the moral law; redeemed from the sins of their fathers and 
from their own by Christ; assured of the resurrection to eternal 
life; the child(pn of Abraham were still to stand alone and separate 
from the rest of mankind, sole possessor* of the divine favour, sole 
inheritors of God’s everlasting promises. There can be no doubt that 
they still looked for the speedy, if not the immediate, consumma¬ 
tion of all things; the Messiah had as yet performed but part or his 
office; he was to come again, at ho distant period, to accomplish 
all which was wanting to the established belief in his mission. His 
visible, his worldly kingdom was lo commence; he had passed his 
ordeal of trial, of suffering, and of sacrifice; the same age, and the 


I’rogrf*- 
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same people were to behold him in his triumph, in his glory, and 
even, some self-deemed and self-named Christians would not he¬ 
sitate to aver, in his revenge. At the head of his elect of Israel, 
he was to assume his dominion; and if his dominion was to be 
founded upon a still more rigid principle of exclusion than that of 
one favoured race, it entered not into the most remote expectation, 
that it could be formed on a wider plan, unless, perhaps, in favour 
of the few who should previously have acknowledged the divine 
legislation of Moses, and sued for and obtained admission among 
the hereditary descendants of Abraham. Nothing is more remark¬ 
able than to see the horizon of the Apostles gradually receding, and 
instead of resting on the borders of the Holy Land, comprehending 

.. "f at length the whole world: barrier after barrier falling down before 

"Wr' the superior wisdom which was infused into their minds; first the 
ApuMi,,. p rose jy| CS 0 f the gale, the foreign conformists to Judaism, and ere 
long the Gentiles themselves admitted within the pale; until Chris¬ 
tianity stood forth, demanded the homage, and promised its re¬ 
wards to the faith of the whole human race -, proclaimed itself in 
language which the world had as yet never heard, the one, true, 
universal religion. 

. As an universal religion, aspiring to the complete moral con- 

,',''iv,V"i , i quest of the world, Christianity had to encounter three antagonists. 

■ I'K"." Judaism, Paganism, and Orientalism. It is our design successively 
to exhibit the conflict with these opposing forces, its final triumph 
not without detriment to its own native purity and its divine sim¬ 
plicity, from the interworking of the yet unsubdued elements of the 
former systems into the Christian mind ; until each, at successive 
periods, and in different parts of the world, formed a modification 
of Christianity equally removed from its unmingled and unsullied 
original': the Judmo-Chrislianily of Palestine, of which IhcEbioniles 
appear to have been the last representatives; the Platonic Christia¬ 
nity of Alexandria, as, at least at this early period, the new reli¬ 
gion could coalesce only with the subiimer and more philosophical 
principles of Paganism; and, lastly, the Gnostic Christianity of the 
East. 

i m, mu With Judaism Christianity had to maintain a double conflict: one 
‘ii"ri'.'t', a of external, with the Judaism of the Temple, the Synagogue, the San- 
i'uiailm! hedrin; a contest of authority on one side, and the irrepressible 
spirit of moral and religious liberty on the other; 1 of fierce into¬ 
lerance against the stubborn endurance of conscientious faith; of 
relentless persecution against the calm and death-despising, or often 
>ml ln death-seeking, heroism of martyrdom : the other, more dangerous 
and destructive, the Judaism of the infant Church; the old preju¬ 
dices and opinions, which even Christianity could not altogether 
extirpate or correct in the earlier Jewish proselytes; the perpctuM 
tendency to contract again the expanding circle; the enslavement 
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of Christianity to the provisions of the Mosaic law, and the spirit 
of the antiquated religion of Palestine. Until the first steps were 
taken to throw open the new religion to mankind at large; until 
Christianity, it may be said without disparagement, from a Jewish 
sect assumed the dignity of an independant religion, even the ex¬ 
ternal animosity of Judaism had not reached its height. But the 
successive admission of the proselytes of the gale, and at length of 
the idolatrous Gentiles, into an equal participation in the privileges 
of the faith, showed that the breach was altogether irreparable. 

From that period the two systems stood in direct and irreconcilable 
opposition. To the eye of the Jew the Christian became, from a 
rebellious and heretical son, an irreclaimable apostate; and to the 
Christian the temporary designation of Jesus as the Messiah of the 
Jews, was merged in the more sublime title, the Redeemer of the 
world. • 

The same measures rendered the internal conflict vMh the lin¬ 
gering Judaism within the Church more violent and desperate. 11s 
dying struggles, as it were, to maintain its ground, rent, for some 
lime, the infant community with civil divisions. Rut the predomi¬ 
nant influx of Gentile converts gradually obtained Hie ascendancy; 
Judaism slowly died out in the great body of the Church, and the 
JudiBO-Chrislian sects in the East languished, and at length expired 
in obscurity. 

Divine Providence had armed the religion of Christ with new 
powers adapted to the change in its situation and design, both for 
resistance against the more violent animosity, which was exasper¬ 
ated by its growing success, and for aggression upon the ignorance, 
the vice, and the misery, which it was to enlighten, to purify, or 
lo mitigate. Independent of the supernatural [lowers occasionally 
displayed by the Apostles, the accession of two men so highly gifted 
with natural abilities, as well as with all the peculiar powers con¬ 
ferred on the first Apostles of Christianity, the enrolment of»l5ar- e.-mi .h.<i 
nabas and Paul in the Apostolic body, showed that for the comprc- 
hensive system about to be developed inslruments were wanting of 
a different character from the humble and uninstructed peasants of 
Galilee. However extraordinary the change wrought in the minds 
of the earlier Apostles by the spirit of Christianity; however some 
of them, especially Peter and John, may have extended their labours 
beyond the precincts of Palestine, yet ^’aul appears to have exer¬ 
cised by far the greatest influence, not merely in the conversion of 
the Gentiles, but in emancipating the Christianity of the Jewish con¬ 
verts from the inveterate influence of their old religion. nirr, 

Yet the first step towards tho» more comprehensive system was w,Jj7w 
made by Peter. Samaria, indeed, had already received the new re- J""' 
ligion to a great extent; an innovation upon Jewish prejudice, re- ‘S»»y_«;• 
markable both in ilself and its results. The most important circum- " y 
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stance in that transaction, the collision with Simon the magician, 
will be considered in a future chapter, that which describes the con¬ 
flict of Christianity with Orientalism. The vision of Peter, which 
seemed by the Divine sanction to annul the distinction of meals, of 
itself threw down one of those barriers which separated the Jews 
from the rest of mankind (1). This sacred usage prohibited not 
merely all social intercourse, but all close or domestic communica¬ 
tion with other races. But the figurative instruction which the 
Apostle inferred from this abrogation of all distinction between 
clean and unclean animals, was of still greater importance. The 
proselytes of the gale, that is, those heathens who, without sub¬ 
mitting to circumcision, or acknowledging the claims of the whole 
law to their obedience, had embraced the main principles of Ju¬ 
daism, more particularly the unity of God, were at once admitted 
into the Christian community. Cornelius was, as it were, the repre¬ 
sentative of his class; his admission by the federal rite of baptism 
into the Christian community, the public sanction of the Almighty 
to this step by “ the pouring out the gift of the Holy Ghost” upon 
the Gentiles, decided this part of the question (2). Still the admis¬ 
sion into Christianity was through Judaism. It required all the 
influence of the Apostle, and his distinct asseveration that he acted 
by divine commission, to induce the Christians of Jerusalem to 
admit Gentiles imperfectly Judaised, and uninitiated by the na¬ 
tional rite of circumcision into the race of Israel, to a participation 
in the kingdom of the Messiah. 

To this subject we must however revert, when we attempt more 
fully to develope the internal conflict of Christianity with Judaism. 


fl) Acts x. xi. to 21. 

(2) It is disputed, whether Cornelius was, in 
fact, a proselyte of the Gate. (See, on one side. 
Lord Barrington's Works vol. i. p- 128*. and 
Benson’s History of Christianity ; on the other, 
KuimX, in loro.) lie is called tvrtCnc and 
q>oCoo,*/fVOC TOV 06 0V, the usunl appellation 
of proselytes; he Bestowed alms on the Jewish 
eople ; he observed the Jewish hours of prayer; 
e wns evidently familiar with the Jewish belief 
in angels, and not unversed in the Jewish Scrip¬ 
tures. "Yet, on the other hand, the objections are 
not without weight. The whole difficulty appears 
to arise from not considering how vaguely the 
term of •« Proselyte of the Gate ” must, from the 
nature of things, have been applied, and the 
different feelings entertained towards such con¬ 
verts by the different classes of the Jews. While 
the proselytes, properly so called,—those who 
were identified with the Jews by rimrfirision, 
—were n distinct and definite class ; the Prose- 

~t ,L. I..... nil 


looked with jealousy, even on the circumcised 
Proselytes; the Umis of admission were made as 
difficult and repulsive as possible; on the im¬ 
perfect, they looked with still greater suspicion, 
and were rather jealous of communicating their 
exclusive privileges, than eager to extend the in¬ 
fluence of tlirir opinions. But the more liberal 
must have acted on different principles : they 
must have encouraged the advances of incipient 
proselytes; the synagogues were open through¬ 
out the Homan Umpire, and many who, like 
Horace, “went to scoff,” may “ have remained 
to pray.” As, then, the Christian A pot ties al¬ 
ways commenced their labours in the synagogue 
of their countrymen, among all who might as¬ 
semble there from regular habit, or accidental 
curiosity, they would address nealheu minds in 
every gradation of Jewish belief, from the pro¬ 
selyte who only wanted cir'Uincisiou, to the 
Gentile who had only just begun to discover the 
superior reasonableness of the Jewish Theism. 
Hence the step from the conversion of imperfect 


vices oi u»e synagogue, ana coiuonnca in uu 
respects, except circumcision, with the ceremo¬ 
nial law, down, through the couutless shades of 
opinion, to those who merely admitted the first 
principle of Juduism,—the Unity of God ; were 
occasional attendants in the synagogue; and had 
only, as it were, ascended the first steps on the 
threshold of conversion. The more rigid Jews 


ciple of Judaism, the belief in one God, was an 
indispensable preliminary to bis admission of 
Christianity. The one great decisive change was 
from the decree of the Apostolic council (Acts 
xiv.), obviously iuteuded lor real, though im¬ 
perfect proselytes, to the total abrogation of 
Judaism by the doctrines of St. Paul. 
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The conversion of Cornelius took place before the persecution of 
Herod Agrippa, down to which period our history has traced the 
external conflict maintained by Christianity against the dominant 
Judaism. On the death of Herod, his son Agrippa being a minor 
and educated at Rome, a Roman prefect resumed the provincial 
government of Juda;a. He ruled almost always with a stern, some- st»t«ofj u . 
times with an iron hand, and the gradually increasing turbulence <tea ' 
of the province led to severity ; severity witli a profligate and tyran¬ 
nical ruler degenerated into oppression; until the systematic cruelly 
of Florus maddened the nation into the last fatal insurreclidn. The 
Sanhedrin appear at no time to have possessed sufficient influence 
with the prefect to be permitted to lake violent measures against 
the Christians. With Cuspius Fadus, who had transferred the eus- Procurator 
tody of the high priest’s robes into the Antonia, they were on no 
amicable terms. Tiberius Alexander, an ap’oslate from Judaism, 
was little likely to lend himself to any acts of bigotry or persecu¬ 
tion. During the prefecture of Cumanus, the massacre in the 
Temple, the sanguinary feuds between the Jews and Samaritans, , 48 

occupied the public mind; it was a period of political disorder and 
confusion, which continued for a considerable lime. 

The commencement of the administration of the whole province A D 50 
by the corrupt and dissolute Felix, the insurrection of Theudas, the 
reappearance of the sons of the Galilean Judas, the incursions of 
the predatory bands which rose in all quarters, would divert the 
attention of the ruler from a peaceful sect, who, to his apprehen¬ 
sion, differed from their countrymen only in some harmless spe¬ 
culative opinions, and in their orderly and quiet conduct. If the 
Christians were thus secure in their peacefulness and obscurity from 
the hostility of the Roman rulers, the native Jewish authorities, 
gradually more and more in collision with their foreign ftiasters, 
would not possess the power of conducting persecution to any ex¬ 
tent. Instead of influencing the counsels of the prefect, the tiigh 
priest was either a mere instrument, appointed by his caprice, or 
if he aspired to independent authority, in direct opposition to his 
tyrannous master. The native authorities were, in fact, continually 
in collision with the foreign ruler; one, Ananias, had been sent in ui s i, 
chains to Rome as accessary to the tumults which had arisen be- *; 
tween the Je\y and the Samaritans; his successor, Jonathan, fell «• 
by the hand of an assassin, in the employ, or at least w ith the con¬ 
nivance, of the Roman governor. On his acquittal at Rome, Ana¬ 
nias returned at Jerusalem and reassumed the vacant pontificate; 
and it was during this period that Christianity, in the person of 
Paul, came again into conflict with The conslilued authorities, as well 
as with the popular hostility. The prompt and decisive interference 
of the Roman guard; the protection and even the favour shown to 
Paul, directly it was discovered that he was not identified with any 
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of llie insurgent robbers; the adjournment of the cause to the tri¬ 
bunal of Felix at Caesarea;—show how little weight or power was 
permitted either to the high priest or the Sanhedrin, and the slight 
respect paid to the religious feelings of the people. 

The details of this remarkable transaction will command our no¬ 
tice, in the order of time, when we have traced the proceedings of 
Paul and his fellow missionaries among the Jews beyond the bor¬ 
ders of Palestine, and exhibited the conflict which they maintained 
with Judaism in foreign countries. Tiie new opening, as it were, 
for the %xtension of Christianity, after the conversion of Cornelius, 
directed the attention of Barnabas to Saul, who, since his flight from 
Jerusalem, had remained in secure retirement at Tarsus. From 
thence he was summoned by Barnabas to Antioch (1). Antioch, 
where the body of believers assumed the name of Christians, be¬ 
came, as it were, thfc head-quarters of the foreign operations of 
Christianity (2;. After the mission of Paul and Barnabas to Jerusa¬ 
lem during the famine (either about the lime or soon after the He- 
rodian persecution), these two distinguished teachers of the Gospel 
were invested, with the divine sanction, in the apostolic oiliee i3). 
But these foreign operations were at first altogether confined to the 
Jewish population, which was scattered throughout the whole of 
Syria and Asia Minor. On llioir arrival in a town, which they had 
not visited before, they of course sought a hospitable reception 
among their countrymen; the first scene of their labours was the 
synagogue (-1). In the Island of Cyprus, the native country of Bar¬ 
nabas, a considerable part of the population must iiave been of 
Jewish descent (5). Both at Salainis at the eastern, and at Paphos 
on the western, extremity, and, probably, in other places during 
their journey through the whole length of the island, they found 
flourishing communities of their countrymen. To the governor, a 
man of inquiring and philosophic mind (G), the simple principles 
of Judaism could not be unknown; and perhaps, the contrast be¬ 
tween the chaste, and simple", and rational worship of the syna¬ 
gogue, and the proverbially sensual rites of Heathenism, for which 
Paphos was renowned, may have heightened his respect for, or 
increased his inclination to, the purer faith. The arrival of two new 
teachers among the Jews of the city, could not but reach the ears 
of Sergius Pauius; the sensation they excited amongjheir country¬ 
men awoke his curiosity. «He had already encouraged the familiar 
attendance of a Jewish wonder-worker, a man who probably mis- 

(OAcls xi. 25. (f») The remarkable accuracy of St. Luke in 

! 2) Acts, xi. 215. naming the governor, proconsul, has been fre- 

3) Acts, xtii. 2. G <juently observed. The provincial governors ap- 

4) Acts, xiii. 4—12. pointed by the Emperors were called propraetors, 

(5) History of the Jews, iii. 12. In the fatal those by the Senate, proconsuls. That of Cyprus 
insurrection during the reign of Hadrian, they was properly in the nomination of the Emperor, 
are said to have massacred 240.000 of the Gre- but Augustus transferred his right, as to Cyprus 
cion inhabitants, and obtained temporary pos- and Narbonese Gaul, to the Senate. Dion Cassius, 
session of the island. 1- liv. p. 523- 
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used some skill in natural science for purposes of fraud and gain. 
Bar-Jesus (Ihe son of Jesus or Joshua) was probably less actuated, 
in his opposition to the apostles, by Jewish bigotry, than by the 
apprehension of losing his influence with the governor. He saw, 
no doubt, in the apostles, adventurers like himself. The miracu¬ 
lous blindness with which the magician was struck, convinced the 
governor of the superior claims of the apostles-, the beauty of the 
Christian doctrines filled him with astonishment; and the Roman 
proconsul, though not united by baptism to the Christian commu¬ 
nity, must, nevertheless, have added great weight, by his acknow¬ 
ledged support, to the cause of Christianity in Cyprus (1). 

Front Cyprus they crossed to the southern shore of Asia Minor, i«« 
landed at Perga in Patnphylia, and passed through the chief cities 
of that region. In the more flourishing towns they found a eonsi- 
derabfc Jewish population, and the synagogue of flic Jews appears 
lo have been altondcd by great numbers of C.enliles, nlorc or less 
disposed to embrace Ihe tenets of Judaism. Every where the more 
rigid Jews met them with fierce and resentful opposition; but among 
the less higolcd of Iheir countrymen, and this more unprejudiced 
class of proselytes, they made great progress. At the first consider¬ 
able cify in which they appeared, Antioch in Pisidia, Ihe opposition 
or the Jews seems lo have been so general, and the favourable dis - 
position of their Gentile hearers so decided, that Ihe aposlles avow¬ 
edly disclaimed all farther connection willi the more violent party, 
and united themselves to the Gentile believers. Either from the 
number or the influence of the Jews in Antioch, Ihe public interest 
in that dispute, instead of being confined within the synagogue, 
prevailed through the whole cily; but the Jews had so much weight, 
especially with some of Ihe women of rank, that they at length ob¬ 
tained the expulsion of the aposlles from Ihe city by Iho ruling au¬ 
thorities. At Iconium, to which city they retired, the opposition 
was still more violent; the populace was excilcd; and here many of 
the Gentiles uniting with the Jews against them, they were con¬ 
strained to fly for Iheir lives into the barbarous district of Lycaonia. 
Lystra and Derbe appear lo have been almost entirely Heathen 
towns. The remarkable collision of the aposlles with Paganism in 
the former of Ihcse places, will hereafter be considered. To Lystra, 
the hostility of Ihe Jews pursued them, where, by some strange 
revulsion of (Ibpular feeling, Paul, a shprl time before worshipped 
as a God, was cast out of the city, half-dead. They proceeded to 
Derbe, and thence returned through Ihe same cities lo Antioch in 
Syria. The ordination of “ elders (2),” to preside over the Christian 
communities, implies their secession from the synagogues of their 

(l'l Had he thus become altogether Christian, 
his bnptism would assuredly have been men¬ 
tioned by the sacred writer. 


{2) Arts, xiv. 23 
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countrymen. In Jerusalem, from the multitude of synagogues, 
which belonged to the dilTerenl races of foreign Jews, another might 
arise, or one of those usually occupied by the Galileans might pass 
into (he separate possession of the Christians, without exciting 
much notice, particularly as great part of the public devotions of all 
classes were performed in the Temple, where the Christians were 
still regular attendants. Most likely the first distinct community 
which met in a chamber or place of assemblage of their own, the 
first Church, was formed at Antioch. To the Heathen this would 
appear nothing more than the establishment of a new Jewish syna¬ 
gogue; an event, whenever their numbers were considerable, of 
common occurrence. To the Jew alone it assumed the appearance 
of a dangerous and formidable apostasy from the religion of his 
ancestors. 

.i<-wwit m The barrier was now thrown down, but Judaism rallied, as it 
i!, a !i.''"iaw wcre > f° r << last effort behind its ruins. It was now manifest that 
«■ »• w Christianity would no longer endure (he rigid nationalism of the 
Jew, who demanded that every proselyte to his faith should be en¬ 
rolled as a member of his race. Circumcision could no longer be 
maintained ns the seal of conversion (1), but still the total abroga¬ 
tion of the Mosaic law, the extinction of all their privileges of 
descent, the substitution of a purely religious fora national commu¬ 
nity, to the Christianised Jew appeared, as it were, a kind of treason 
against the religious majesty of their ancestors : a conference be¬ 
came necessary between the leaders of ttie Christian community to 
avert an inevitable collision, which might be fatal to the progress of 
the religion. Already the peace of the flourishing community at 
Antioch (2), had been disturbed by some of the more zealous con¬ 
verts from Jerusalem, who still asserted the indispensable necessity 
of circumcision. Paul and Barnabas proceeded as delegates from 
cimcii of the community at Antioch; and what is called (3) the council of Je- 
rusalcm, a full assembly of all the apostles then present in the 
1 ' Metropolis, solemnly debated this great question. IIow far the 

earlier apostles were themselves emancipated from the inveterate 
Judaism does not distinctly appear, but the situation of affairs re¬ 
quired the most nicely-balanced judgment, united with the utmost 
moderation of temper. On one side a Pharisaic parly had brought 
into Christianity a rigorous and passionate attachment to the Mosaic 
institutes, in (heir strictest and most minute provisions. On the 


(l) The adherence, even of those Jews who 
might here be expected to lie less bigoted to 
their in* itutions, to this distinctive rite of their 
religion is illustrated by muny curious pnrli- 
ruturs i the history. Two foreign princes, Azi^ 
king of bineMi, aiul Pnletno king of Cilicia, sub¬ 
mitted to circumcision, uii indispensable stipula¬ 
tion, in order to obtain in marriage, the former 
Drusilta, the latter Herniee, princesses of the lie 
rodi.ui family On one occasion the alli.mn of 


some foreign troops was rejected, unless they 
would lirsl qualify themselves in this manner for 
the distinction of associating with the Jews. 

i'2) Acts, xv. 1 . 

(3) It is uncertain whether James who presided 
in this assembly was either of the two James’s 
included among the twelve apostles, or a distinct 
person, a relative of Jesus. The latter opinion 
re.-ts on the authority of Kusebiuv 
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oilier hand, beyond the borders of Palestine, far (lie greater number 
of converts had been formed from that intermediate class which 
stood between Heathenism and Judaism. There might seem, then, 
no alternative but to estrange one party by the abrogation of the 
Jaw, or the other by the strict enforcement of all its provisions. 

Each party might appeal to the Divine sanction. To the eternal, 
the irrepealable sanctity of the law, the God of their Fathers, ac¬ 
cording to the Jewish opinion, was solemnly pledged; while the 
vision of Peter, which authorised the admission of the Gentiles into 
Christianity—still more the success of Paul and Harnabns. !n pro¬ 
selyting the Heathen, accompanied by undeniable manifestations of 
Divine favour, seemed irresistible evidence of the Divine sanction 
to the abrogation of the law, as far as concerned the Gentile Pro¬ 
selytes. The influence of James effected a discreet and temperate 
compromise : Judaism as it were capitulated on honourable terms. 

The Christians were to be left to that freedom, enjoyed by the Pro¬ 
selytes of the Gale, but they were enjoined to pay so much respect 
to those with whom they were associated in religious worship, as to 
abstain from those practices, which were most offensive to their 
habits (1). The partaking of the sacriticial feasts in the idolatrous 
Temples was so plainly repugnant to the first principles, either of 
the Jewish or the Christian Theism, as to be altogether irreconcil¬ 
able with the professed opinions of a proselyte to either. The using 
things strangled, and blood, Tor food appears to have been the most 
revolting to Jewish feeling; and perhaps among the dietetic regula¬ 
tions of the Mosaic law, none, in a southern climate, was more con¬ 
ducive to health. The last article in this celebrated decree was a 
moral prohibition, but. not improbably, directed more particularly 
against the dissolute rites of those Syrian and Asiatic religions, in 
which prostitution formed an essential part, and which prevailed 
to a great extent in the countries bordering upon Palestine (2). i 
The second journey (3) of Paul brought him more immediately i 
into contact with Paganism. Though, no doubt, in every city there J '"p 
were resident Jews, with whom he look up his abode, and his first *■ •« 

public appearance was in the synagogue of his countrymen, yet he 
is now more frequently extending, as it were, his aggressive opera¬ 
tions into the dominions of Heathenism. Jfhe found hospitality, no 


(l) The reason assigned for these regulations 
appears to infer that as yet the Christians, in 
general, igft in the same places of religions as¬ 
semblage with the Jews, at least this view gives 
a clear and simple.sense to a much contested 
passage. These provisions were necessary !«•- 
cause the Mosaic law was universally read and 
from immemorial usage in the synagogues. The 
direct violation of its most vital principles by 
any of those who joined in the common worship 
would be incongruous, and of course highly of¬ 
fensive to the more zealous Mosoistx 


(2) It should 1 m; remembered that as yet Chris¬ 
tianity had only spread into countries, when- 
this religious vopvtict, chiefly prevailed, into 
Syria and Cyprus. Of the first we may form:, 
fair notion, from Lucian's Treatise dr Ilea Stria 
>yid the Daphne of Antioch hod no doubt a 1 reach 
obtained its vulupluous celebrity; the taller, par 
licul.irly Paphos, can require no illustra 
Bentley’*, ingenious reading of 

lie'll, wants the indispensable authority of ma 
nuscripts. 

(3) Acts, >vi. to xviii, 22 


I. 
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doubt he encountered either violent or secret hostility from his 
brethren. Few circumstances however occur which belong more 
especially to the conflict between Judaism and Christianity. 

Paul and Barnabas set out together on this more extensive jour¬ 
ney, but on some dispute as to the companions who were to attend 
upon them, Barnabas turned aside with Mark to his native country 
of Cyprus while Paul, accompanied by Silas, revisited those cities 
in Syria and Cilicia, where they had already established Christian 
communities. 

At Lyslra, Paul showed his deference lo Jewish opinion by per¬ 
mitting a useful disciple, named Timothy, to be circumcised (1). 
But this case was peculiar, as Timothy, by his mother's side, was a 
Jew; and, though by a connection with a man of Greek race, she 
had forfeited both for herself and her offspring the privileges of 
Jewish descent, the fcircumcision of the son might, in a great de¬ 
gree, remove the stigma which attached lo his birth, and which 
would render him less acceptable among his Jewish brethren. Ha¬ 
ving left this region, he ranged northward, through Phrygia, Ga¬ 
latia, and Mysia; but, instead of continuing his course towards the 
shore of the Black Sea to Bithynia, admonished by a vision, he pas¬ 
sed to Europe, and at Ncapolis, in Macedonia (2), landed the 
obscure and unregarded individual, to Whom Europe, in Christia¬ 
nity, owes the great principle of her civilisation, the predominant 
element in her superiority over the more barbarous and unen¬ 
lightened quarters of the world. At Philippi, the Jews being few in 
number, appear only to have had a Proseucha, a smaller place of 
public worship, as usual, near the sea-side; at Thessalonica they 
were more numerous, and had a synagogue (3); at Berea, they ap¬ 
pear likewise to have formed a flourishing community; even at 
Athens the Jews had made many proselytes. Corinth, a new colony 
of settlers from all quarters, a central mercantile mart, through 
whitih passed a great part of the commerce between the East and 
West, offered a still more eligible residence for the Jews, who, no 
doubt, had already become traders to a considerable extent (4). 
Their numbers had been lately increased by their expulsion from 
Rome, under the Emperor Claudius (5). This edict is attributed by 

(1) Acts, xvi. 3. as it were, between Italy, the norlh of Greece, 

(2) Acts, xvi. II, 12. and Asia, it grew up ragidly to all its former 

(3) Acts, xvil. 1. Thessalonica is a city where wealth and splendour. 

the Jews have perhaps resided for a fungcr pc- (5) The manner in which this event is related 
rind, in considerable numbers, than in any other, by the Epigrammatic Biographer, even the mis- 
at least in Europe. When the Jews fled from takes in his account are remarkably chiracteris- 
Christian persecution to the milder oppression of tic. Judwos, Chreslo duce, ussidue tumdtuuntes 
the Turks, vast numbers settled at Thessalonica, Romo expuiit. The confusion between the reli- 
Hist. Jews, iii. Von Hammer states the present gion and its founder, aud the substitution of the 
population of Thessalonica (Saloniehi) at 16,006 word Ghrestos, a good man, which would bear 
Greeks; 12,000 Jews; aud 50,000 Turks. Os- an intelligible sense lo a heathen for Christos 
manishe Geschiehte, i. 442. (the anointed), which would only convey aiiy 

(4) Corinth, since its demolition by Mummius, distinct notion to a Jew, illustrate the state of 
hatl lain in ruins till the time of Julius Qcsar, things. Cum perperam Chreslianus pronuntialur 
who established a colony on its site. From the a vobis (nam nec nominis est certa nolitia penes 
advantages of its situation, the connecting link, vim) <lc suavitate vel bcuiguitate composHumost. 
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Suetonius to the tumults excited by the mutual hostility between the 
Jews and Christians. Christianity, therefore, must thus early have 
* made considerable progress in Rome. The scenes of riot were, 
probably, either like those which took place in the Asiatic cities, 
where the Jews attempted to use violence against the Christians; 
or, as in Corinth itself, where the tribunal of the magistrate was 
disturbed by fierce, and to him unintelligible disputes, as he sup¬ 
posed, between two Jewish factions. With two of the exiles, Aquila 
and Priscilla, Paul, as practising the same trade, that of leqt- 
makers(l), made a more intimate connection, residing with them, 
and pursuing their craft in common (2). At Corinth, possibly for 
the first time, the Christians openly seceded from the Jews, and 
obtained a separate school of public instruction -, even the chief ru¬ 
ler of the synagogue, Crispus, became a convert. But the conse¬ 
quence of this secession was the more declared and open animosity 
of the Jewish party, which ended in an appeal to the pulJlic tribunal 
of the governor. The result of the trial before the judgment-seal of 
Gallio, the pro-consul of Achaia, appears to have been an ebullition 
of popular indignation in favour of the Christians, as another of the 
chief rulers of the synagogue, probably the prosecutor of the 
Christians, underwent the punishment of scourging before the tri¬ 
bunal. 

From Corinth (3) Paul relumed by sea to Caesarea (4), and from 
thence to Antioch. 

The third journey of St. Paul (5) belongs still more exclusively to Tlliril 
the conflict of Christianity with Paganism. At Ephesus (6) alone, ■ 
where he arrived after a circuit through Phrygia and Galatia, he 
encountered some wandering wonder-working sons of a certain 
Sceva, a Jew, who attempted to imitate the miraculous cures which 
he wrought. The failure of the exorcism, which they enddhvoured 
to perform by the name of Jesus, and which only increased the vio¬ 
lence of the lunatic, made a deep impression on the whole JcVish 
population. His circuit through Macedonia, Greece, back to Phi- 


Tert. Ajiolog, c. 3. Sed exponenda hujus nomi¬ 
ni* ratio est propter ignoruntiuin errorem, qni 
eum iimnutata lilera Chrestuin solent dicerc. 
Lact. Inst. 4. 7. 5. 

(|) The Jews thought it right that every one, 
eveu the learned, should knowsoinc art or trade. 
Sapientes plurimi itrtem aliquant fccerunt ne 
oliorutn beneficentia indigerent. Maiuionides. 
See Light foot, iii. 227. 

(2) There was a course stuff called Cilicium, 
made of goats’ hair, manufactured in the native 
country of Paul, and used for the purpose of 
portable tents, which it is ingeniously conjec¬ 
tured may have been the art practised by Paul. 

(3) From Corinth after lie had been rejoined 
by Silvas (Silvanus) and Timotheus, was most 
probably written the first epistle to the Thessalo- 
nians. This epistle is full of allusions to his re¬ 
cent journey. On his arrival at Athens he had 
sent back Timotheus to ascertain the stale of the 
infant church. Subsequently it appears that the 


more Jewish opinion of the immediate reappear¬ 
ance of the Messiah to judgment, had gained 
great ground in the community. It is slightly 
alluded to in the first epistle,, v. 2, 3- The second 
seems to have been writlen expressly to counter¬ 
act this notion. 

(4) We make no observation owthe vow made 
at Cenchr^a, as we follow the natural construc¬ 
tion of the words. The Vulgate, St. Chrysostom, 
and many more commentators, attribute the vow, 
whatever it was, to Aquila, not to Paul. 

There is great doubt as to the authenticity ol 
the clause, verse 21- (“ 1 must by all means keep 
this feast that cometh in Jerusalem.Those who 
Oppose it to be genuine, explain the etyeiCuc 
in the next verse, ms going up to Jerusalem, 
but on the whole I am inclined to doubl any such 
visit. 

• (5) Acts, xviii. 23- xxi, 0. 

(6) Acts, xviii. 21. 
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lippi, down the vligean to Miletus, by Cos, Rhodes, Patara to Tyre, 
and thence to Caesarea, brought him again near to Jerusalem, where 
he had determined to appear at the feast of Pentecost. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the remonstrances of his friends, and the prophetic denunciation 
of his imprisonment by a certain Agabus, he adhered to his resolution 
of confronting the whole hostile nation at their great concourse. For 
not only would the Jews, but perhaps (he Jewish Christians likewise, 
in the head-quarters of Judaism, confederate against this renegade, 
who not only asserted Jesus to be the Messiah, but had avowedly 
raised the uncircumcised Gentiles to the level of, if not to a superio- 

... Jc rity over, the descendant of Israel. Yet, of the real nature of St. 

rusairm. p au |’ s Christianity, they were still singularly, yet characteristically 
ignorant; they could not yet persuade themselves that Christianity 
aspired to a total independence of Judaism ; their Temple was still, 
> » 58. as it were, the vestibule to the Divine favour ; and, having no no¬ 
tion that the Gentile converts to Christianity would be altogether 
indifferent as to the local sanctity of any edifice, they appear to have 
apprehended an invasion, or, at least, a secret attempt to introduce 
the uncircumciscd to the privilege of worship within the hallowed 
precincts. The motive of Paul in visiting Jerusalem was probably 
to allay the jealousy of his countrymen ; the period selected for his 
visit was, as it were, the birthday of the Law (1); the solemnity 
which commemorated the divine enactment of that code, which 
every Jew considered of eternal and irreversible authority. Nor did 
he lay aside his customary prudence. He complied with the advice 
•»*» of his friends, and instead of appearing in the Temple as an ordi- 
" ' r nary worshipper, that he might show his own personal reverence 
for the usages of his ancestors, he united himself to four persons 
who had taken upon them a vow, a deliberate acknowledgement 
not merely of respect for, but of zeal beyond, the law (2). His per¬ 
son, however, was too well known- to the Asiatic Jews not to be re¬ 
cognised ; a sudden outcry was raised against him—he was charged 
with having violated the sanctity of the holy precincts by introducing 
uncircumcised strangers, Trophimus an Ephesian, with whom he 
had been familiarly conversing in the city, within those pillars, or 
palisades, which, in Ihe three predominant languages of the lime, 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, forbade the advance of any who were 
not of pure Jewish descent. He was dragged out, no doubt, into the 
Court of the Gentiles, the doors closed, and but for the prompt in¬ 
terference of the Roman guard, which was always mounted, parti¬ 
cularly during the days of festival, he would have fallen a victim to 
the popular fury. For while the unconverted Jews would pursue his 
life witti implacable indignation, c he could, at best, expect no as- 

(l^ ri.«» rrasinu to mend at the Passover, af- liad been sacrificed,'’ is a circumstance |>y n<> 
lei. in Ins own l.uipunne, •• the great Passover means unworthy of uotite. 

Art*, xxi. 17—26. 
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sistancc from Ihe Jewish Chrislians. The interposition of the Ro- Apprckrif- 
man commander in Jerusalem was called forth, rather to suppress a ‘"’“J* 
dangerous riot, than to rescue an innocent victim from the tumul¬ 
tuous violence of the populace. Lysias at first supposed Paul to be 
one of the insurgent chieftains who had disturbed Die public peace 
during the whole administration of Felix. His fears identified him 
with a Jew of Egyptian birth, who, a short time Before, had appeared 
on (he Mount of Olives at the head of above 30,000 fanatic followers ; 
and, though his partizans were scattered by the decisive measures 
of Felix, had contrived to make his escape (1). The impression that 
his insurrection had made on the minds of the Romans, is shown by 
the terror of his reappearance, which seems to have haunted Ihe 
mind of Lysias. The case and purity with which Paul addressed 
him in Greek, as these insurgents probably communicated with their 
followers only in Ihe dialect of the country: ttfe commanding sere¬ 
nity of his demeanour; and the declaration that he was*a citizen of 
au Asiatic town, not a native of Palestine, so far influenced Lysias 
in his favour, us to permit him to address the multitude. It was 
probably from the flight of steps which led from the outer court of 
the Temple up into the Antonia that Paul commenced his harangue. 

He spoke in the vernacular language of the country, and was heard 
in silence, as far as his account of his conversion to the new reli¬ 
gion ; but directly that he touched on the dangerous subject of the 
admission of the Gentiles to the privileges of Christianity, the popu¬ 
lar frenzy broke out again with such violence, as scarcely to becon- 
trolled by the Roman military. Paul was led away into the court of 
the fortress, and the commander, who probably understood nothing 
of his address, but only saw, that instead of allaying, it increased 
the turbulence of the people (for with the characteristic violence of 
au Asiatic mob, they are described as casting off their clolffes, and 
throwing dust into the air), gave orders that he should suffer the 
usual punishment of scourging with rods, in order that he migfil be 
forced to confess the real origin of the disturbance. But this pro¬ 
ceeding was arrested by Paul's claiming the privilege of a Roman 
citizen, whom it was treason against the majesty of the Roman 
people to expose to such indignity (2). The soldiers, or lictors, en¬ 
gaged in scourging him recoiled in terror. The respect of Lysias 
himself for his e prisoner rose to more than its former height, for 
having himself purchased this valuable privilege at a high price, one 
who had inherited the same right appeared an important personage 
in his estimation. 

The next morning the Sanhedrin was convened, and Paul was 
again brought into the Temple, to Ihe Gazilh, the chamber where 
the Sanhedrin held its judicial meetings. Ananias presided in the 
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assembly as High Priest, an ofilce which he possessed rather by 
usurpation than legitimate authority. After the tumults between the 
Samaritans and the Jews, during the administration of Gumanus, 
Ananias had, as was before briefly stated, been sent as a prisoner to 
Rome, to answer for the charges against his nation (1). After two 
years he had been released by the interest or Agrippa, and allowed 
to return to Jerusalem. In the meantime the High Priesthood had 
been filled by Jonathan, who was murdered by assassins in the 
Temple, employed, or at least connived at, by the governor (2). 
Ananias appears to have resumed the vacant authority, until the 
appointment of Ismael, son of Fabi, by Agrippa (3). Ananias was of 
the Sadducaic party, a man harsh, venal, and ambitious. Faction 
most probably ran very high in the national council; we are inclined 
to suppose, from the favourable expressions of Josephus, that the 
murdered Jonathan vtas of the Pharisaic sect; and his recent death, 
and the usurpation of the office by Ananias, would incline the Pha¬ 
risaic faction to resist all measures proposed by their adversaries. 
Of this state of things Paul seems to have been fully aware. He 
commenced with a solemn protestation of his innocence, which so 
excited (he indignation of Ananias, that he commanded him to be 
struck over the mouth, a common punishment in the East for lan¬ 
guage which may displease those in power (4). The answer of St. 
Paul to this arbitrary violation of the law, for by the Jewish course 
of justice no punishment could be inflicted without a formal sen¬ 
tence, was in a tone of vehement indignation,—“ God shall smile 
thee, thou whited wall; for sillest thou to judge me after the law, 
and commandest ine to be smitten contrary to the law ?” Rebuked 
for thus disrespectfully answering the High Priest, Paul answered 
that he did not know that there was any one at that time lawfully 
exercising the office of High Priest (5), an office which he was 
bound, by the strict letter of the sacred writings, to treat with pro- 
louhd respect. He proceeded, without scruple, to avail himself of 
the dissensions of the Court; for by resting bis defence on his belief 
in the resurrection, he irritated more violently the Sadducaic party, 
but threw that of the Pharisees on his own side. The angry dis¬ 
cussion was terminated by (he interposition of the Roman com¬ 
mander, who again withdrew Paul into (he citadel. Yet his life was 
not secure even there. The crime of assassination had become 
fearfully frequent in Jerusalem. Neither the sanctity of the Temple 
protected the unsuspicious worshipper from the secret dagger, nor, 
as we have seen, did the majesty of the High Priest’s offioe secure 
the first religious and civil magistrate of the nation from the same 
ignoble fate. A conspiracy wa's formed by some of these fanatic 

(|) Joseph. Ant. xx. 6- 2. (5) 44 I wist not that there was a High Priest;” 

i* 2 ) Joseph, xx. 8. 5. such appears to he the translation of this pas- 

(3) A. I). 56 Joseph. Ant. xx. 8 8 sage, suggested by Mr (ireswcll, most agreeable 

Acts, xxiit. 2, 3. to the sense. 
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zealots against the life of Paul; but the plot being discovered by one 
of his relatives, a sister’s son, he was sent under a strong guard (o 
Caesarea, the residence of the Homan provincial governor, the dis¬ 
solute and tyrannical Felix. 

The Sanhedrin pursued (heir hated adversary to the tribunal 
of the Governor, but with Felix they possessed no commanding in- «•>. 
fluence. A hired orator, whom from his name we may conjecture 
to have been a Roman, employed perhaps according to the usage, 
which provided that all legal proceedings should be conducted in 
the Latin language, appeared as their advocate before Ujp tribu¬ 
nal ( 1 ). But the defence of Paul against the charge of sedition, of 
innovation, and the profanation of the Temple, was equally success¬ 
ful with Felix, who was well acquainted with the Jewish character, 
and by no means disposed to lend himself to their passions and ani¬ 
mosities. The charge therefore was dismissed. Paul, though not 
set at liberty, was allowed free intercourse with his Christian bre¬ 
thren ; Felix himself even condescended to hear, and heard not 
without emotion, the high moral doctrines of St. Paul, which were 
so much at variance with tiis unjust and adulterous life. But it was 
not so much the virtue as the rapacity of Felix which thus inclined 
him to look with favour upon the Apostle : knowing probably the 
profuse liberality of the Christians, and their zealous attachment to 
their teacher, he expected that the liberty of Paul would be pur¬ 
chased at any price he might demand. For the (wo lost years there¬ 
fore of the administration of Felix, Paul remained a prisoner; and Pjlul iu 
Felix, at his departure, well aware that accusations were lodged 
against him by the representatives of the Jewish nation, endea¬ 
voured to propitiate their favour by leaving him still in custody ( 2 ). 

Nor had the Jews lost sight of this great object of animosity. Be¬ 
fore the new governor, Porcius Feslus, a man of rigid jq^lice, and 
less acquainted with the Jewish character, their charges were re¬ 
newed with the utmost acrimony. On his tirsl visit to Jerusalem, , 
the High Priest deinaudcd that Paul should be sent back for trial 1 
before the Sanhedrin 5 and though Festus refused the petition till he 
should himself have investigated the case at Caisarea, on his re¬ 
turn he proposed that Paul should undergo a public examination 
at Jerusalem in his own presence. The design of the Jews was to 

(i) Art!., xxiv. 1--26. with Nero ceased in the second year of hi* 

»2) riiert* is great chronological difficulty in reign, and he was dejioscd (null all his offices, 
arranging lliis part of the administration of Ft*- In the fhird he was indicted of h'-zc mujesle, and 
lix. But the difficulty arises, not so much in hi* acquittal was far Iroin acceptable to the Em- 
harmonising the narrative of the Acts with the jieror. In the fourth year hi* protectress Agrip- 
historiaus of the period, as in reconciling Jose* pino was discarded for Poppoea ; in the next *lie 
plius with Tacitus. Taking the account of Jose- was put to death In the ninth of Nero’* reign 
pbus, it is impossible to couipress all the events Pallas himself, though charged w ith no new 
of that part of the administration of Felix, whichl crime, was poisoned. The question therefore is, 
he places after the accession of Nero, into a ain- whether, in any intermediate period, lie could 
gle year. Yet he states thal, on the recall of FV- have regained, by any intrigue, sufficient influ- 
lix, he only escaped punishment for his crime* cure to shield his Itolhci fioin the prosecution 
through the interest of hi* brother, l’allas. Yet, of the Jew*, 
refolding to Tacitus, the influence of Pallas 
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surprise end assassinate the prisoner, and Paul, probably informed 
of their secret intentions, persisted in his appeal to Ceesar. To this 
appeal from a Ilomari citizen, the governor could not refuse his 
assent. The younger Agrippa had now relumed from Rome, where 
he had resided during his minority. He had succeeded to part only 
of his father’s dominions; he was in possession of the Asmonean 
palace at Jerusalem, and had the right of appointing the High 
Priest, which he exercised apparently with all the capricious despo¬ 
tism of a Roman governor. He appeared in great pomp at Caesarea, 
with his sister Bernice, on a visit to Fcstus. The Roman governor 
appears to have consulted him, as a man of moderation and know¬ 
ledge of the Jewish law, upon the case of Paul. The Apostle was 
summoned before him. The defence of Paul made a strong impres¬ 
sion upon Agrippa, who, though not a convert, was probably from 
that time favourably disposed to Christianity. The appeal of Paul 
to the Emperor was irrevocable by an inferior authority; whether 
ho would have preferred remaining in Judma, after an acquittal 
from Fcstus, and perhaps under the protection of Agrippa, or whe¬ 
ther to his own mind Rome offered a more noble and promising 
field for his Ctirislian zeal, Paul, selling forth on his voyage, left 
probably for ever the land of his forefathers—that land beyond all 
others inhospitable to the religion of Christ—that land which Paul, 
perhaps almost alone of Jewish descent, had ceased to consider the 
one narrow portion of the habitable world, which the love of the 
Universal Father had sanctified as the chosen dwelling of his people, 
•as the future seat of dominion, glory, and bliss. 

The great object of Jewish animosity had escaped the hostility 
of the Sanhedrin; but an opportunity soon occurred of wreaking 
their baffled vengeance on another victim, far less obnoxious to the 
general Jjpelings even of the more bigoted among the Jews. The 
head of the Christian community in Jerusalem was James, whom 
Josephus himself, if the expression in that remarkable passage be 
genuine (which is difficult to believe), dignifies with (he appellation 
of the brother of Jesus. On the death of Festus, and before the 
arrival of his successor Albinus, the High Priesthood was in the 
hands of Annas, or Ananus, the last of five sons of the former An¬ 
nas, who had held that rank. Annas was (he head of the Sadducaic 
party, and seized the opportunity of this suspension of the Roman 
authority, to reassert the power of the Sanhedrin ’over life and 
death. Many persons, whom it is impossible not to suppose Chris¬ 
tians, where executed by the legal punishment of stoning. Among 
these, the head of the community was the most exposed to the ani¬ 
mosity of the government, and therefore least likely to escape in 
their day of temporary power. The fact of the murder of St. James, 
at least of certain supposed offenders against the law, whom it is 
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difficult not to identity with the Christians (1), rests on the autho¬ 
rity of the Jewish historian (2): in the details which arc related on 
the still more questionable testimony of Hegesippus (3), we feel 
that we are passing from the clear and pellucid air of the apostolic 
history, into the misty atmosphere of legend. We would willingly 
attempt to disentangle the more probable circumstances of this Im¬ 
pressive story from the embellishments of later invention; but it 
happens that ils more striking and picturesque incidents, are pre¬ 
cisely the least credible. After withdrawing every particular incon¬ 
sistent either with the character or usages of the lime, lilllecemafns 
but the simple facts that James was so highly esteemed in Jerusa¬ 
lem, as to have received the appellation of the Just (a title, it should 
seem, clearly of Jewish origin); that he perished during this short 
period of the sanguinary administration of Ananus, possibly was 
thrown down in a tumult from the precipitous walls of the Temple, 
where a more merciful persecutor put an end to his sufferings with 
a fuller’s club; finally, that these cruel proceedings of Ananus ^re 
contemplated with abhorrence by the more moderate, probably by 
the whole Pharisaic party •, his degradation from the supreme office 
was demanded, and hailed with satisfaction by the predominant 
sentiment of the people. 

But the days of Jewish persecution were drawing to a close. 
Even religious animosity was subdued in the collision of still fier¬ 
cer passions. A darker and more absorbing interest, the fate of the 
nation in the imminent, the inevitable conflict with the arms of 


(1) Connecting this narrative of Josephus, even 
without admitting the authenticity of the pas¬ 
sage about Jit. James, with the proceedings 
against St. Paul as related in the Arts, it appears 
lo me highly improbable that, if Ananus pm any 
persons to death for crimes against religion, 
they should have been any other than Christians. 
Who but Christians would be obnoxious to ca¬ 
pital punishment':’ and against whom, buL them, 
would a legal conviction be obtained? Certainly 
not against the Pharisees, who went beyond the 
law, or the zealots and followers of Judas the 
Galilean, whose fate would have excited little 
commiseration or regret among the moderate 
and peaceful part of the community, Lardner 
therefore appears to me in error, iu admitting 
the prosecutions of Anauus, but disconnecting 
them from the Christian history. 

(2) Joseph. Ant. xx. 8. t- Lardner's Jewish 
Testimonies, vol. iii. p. 342. 4lo. edit. 

(3) This nurrativowof Hegesippus has under¬ 
gone the searching criticism ofScaliger in Chron. 
Kuseb. and la: Clerc, Hist. F.ccles. and Ars Criti- 
cn ; it has been feebly defended by PetaviuS, 
and zealously by Tillcmont. Ileinichen, the re¬ 
cent editor of Eusebius, seems desirous to trace 
some vestiges of truth. In these early forgeries 
it is not only interesting and important to ascer¬ 
tain the truth or falsehood of the traditions 
themselves, but the design and the authors of 
such pious frauds. This legend seems imagined 
in a spirit of Christian asceticism, endeavouring 
to conform itself to Jewish usage, of which, ne¬ 
vertheless it betrays remarkable ignorance. It 


attributes to the Christian bishop lh»* Nazaritish 
abstinence from the rime of his birth, not only 
from wine, but, in the spirit of Hudlmm, from 
every thing which had life; the self-denial oftlu; 
luxury of anointing with oil, with a monkish 
abhorrence of ablutions—a prncti4fe positively 
commanded iu the law, and from which no Jew 
abstained. It gives him the power of entering 
the Iloly Place at all times,—a practice fitterly 
in opposition to the vital principles of Judaism, 
as he could not have been of the race of Aaron. 
It describes his kneeling till his knees were as 
hard as those of a camel—another indication of 
the growing spirit of monkery. We may add the 
injudicious introduction of the " Scribes and 
Pharisees,” in the language of the gospel, as the 
authors of his fate; which, according to the more 
probable account of Josephus, and the change 
in the state of feeling in Jerusalem, was solely 
to be attributed to the Sadducees. The final im¬ 
probability is the leading to the pinnacle of the 
Temple {fci circumstance obviously borrowed 
from our Lord's temptation!, a man who had 
been for years the acknowledged head of the 
Christian community in Jerusalem, that he might 
publicly dissuade the people from believing in 
Christ; still further his burial after such a death 
jpilhin the walls of the city, and close lo the 
Temple: all theae incongruities indicate a period 
at which Christianity had begun to degenerate 
into asceticism, and had been so long estranged 
from Judaism us to be ignorant of its real cha- 
racter and usages. 
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Rome, occupied the Jewish mind in every quarter of the world, in 
Palestine mingling personal apprehensions, and either a trembling 
sense of the insecurity of life, or a desperate determination to risk 
life itself for liberty, with the more appalling anticipations of the 
national destiny, the total extinction of the Heaven-ordained polity, 
the ruin of the city of Sion, and the Temple of God. To the fero¬ 
cious and fanatical parly, who gradually assumed the ascendancy, 
Christianity would be obnoxious, as secluding its peaceful followers 
from all participation in the hopes, the crimes, or what, in a worldly 
sehse, might have been, not unjustly, considered the glories of the 
insurrection. Still, to whatever dangers or trials they were exposed, 
they were the desultory and casual attacks of individual hostility, 
rather than the systematic and determined persecution of one ruling 
parly. Nor, perhaps, were they looked upon with the same animo¬ 
sity as many of the more eminent and influential of the Jews, who 
vainly attempted to allay (he wild ferment. A general tradition, 
preserved by Eusebius, intimates that the Christian community, 
especially forewarned by Providence, left Jerusalem before the for¬ 
mation of the siege, and look refuge in the town of Pella, in the 
Trans-Jordanic province. According to Josephus, the same course 
was pursued by most of the higher order, who could escape in time 
from the sword of the Zealot or the Idumcan. Rabbinical tradition 
dales from the same period the flight of the Sanhedrin from the 
Capital: its first place of refuge, without the walls of Jerusalem, 
was Jafna (Jamnia ), from whence it passed to other cities, until its 
final settlement in Tiberias (l). 

The Jewish war, (he final desolation of the national polity; (tie 
destruction of (he city, and the demolition or the Temple, were 
events which could not but influence the progress of Christianity to 
a far greater extent, than by merely depriving the Jews of the 
Proiwbiu power to persecute under a legal form. While the Christian beheld 
in all these unexampled horrors the accomplishment of predic- 
J ™ tions uttered by his Lord, the less infatuated among the Jews could 
‘•unity, not be ignorant, that such predictions prevailed among the Chris¬ 
tians. However the prudence of the latter might shrink from exas¬ 
perating the more violent party, by the open promulgation of such 
dispiriting and ill-omened auguries, they must have transpired 
among those who were hesitating between the two parlies, and 
powerfully tended to throw that fluctuating mass into the prepon¬ 
derating scale of Christianity. With some of the Jews, no doubt, 
the hope in the coming of the Messiah must have expired with the 
fall of the Temple. Not merely was the period of time, assigned, 
according to the general interpretation of the prophecies, for flic 
appearance of the Deliverer, gone by, but their less stern and obsti- 
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note Judaism must have begun to entertain apprehensions, that the 
visible rejection of Ihe people intimated, not obscurely, the with¬ 
drawal of the Divine favour. They would thus be thrown back, as 
it were, upon Jesus of Nazareth as the only possible Messiah, and 
listen to his claims with greater inclination to believe. The alter¬ 
native might seem to be between him and the desperate abandon¬ 
ment, or the adjournment to an indefinite period, of all their hopes 
of redemption. The hearts of many would be softened by the expe¬ 
rience of personal suffering, or the sight of so many cases of indi¬ 
vidual misery. Christianity, with its consolatory promises, must 
have appeared the only refuge to those with whom the wretched¬ 
ness of their temporal condition seemed to invalidate their hopes 
of an hereditary claim to everlasting life as children of Abraham; 
where they despaired of a temporal, they would be more inclined 
le accept a spiritual, and moral deliverance.* At the same time the 
temporary advantage of the few converts, gained from sheh motives, 
would be counterbalanced by the more complete alienation of the 
Jewish mind from a race, who not only apostatised from the reli¬ 
gion of their fathers, but by no means repudiated the most intimate 
connection with the race of Esau, for thus the dark hostility of the 
Jews began to denominate the Romans. By the. absorption of this 
intermediate class, who had wavered between Christianity and Ju¬ 
daism, who either melted into the mass of the Christian party, or 
yielded themselves to the desperate infatuation of Judaism, the 
breach between the Jew and the Christian became more wide and 
irreparable. The prouder and more obstinate Jew sternly wrapped 
himself up in his sullen isolation; his aversion from the rest of 
mankind, under the sense of galling oppression, and of disappointed 
pride, settled into hard hostility. That which those of less fanatic 
Judaism found in Christianity, he sought in a stronger attachment 
to his own distinctive ceremonial; in a more passionate and deep- 
rooted conviction of his own prerogative, as the elect pedple of 
God. He surrendered himself, a willing captive, to the new priestly 
dominion, that of the Rabbins, which enslaved his whole life to a 
system of minute ordinances; he rejoiced in the rivelting and mul¬ 
tiplying those bonds, which had been burst by Christianity, but 
which he wore as the badge of hopes still to be fulfilled, of glories 
which were at length to compensate for his present humiliation. 

This more complete alienation between the Jew and the Chris¬ 
tian tended to weaken (hat internal spirit of Judaism, which, ne¬ 
vertheless, was eradicated with the utmost difficulty, and indeed 
has perpetually revived within the bosom of Christianity under 
another name. Down to the desfruction of Jerusalem, Palestine, or 
rather Jerusalem itself, was at once the centre and the source of 
this predominant influence. In foreign countries, as we shall pre¬ 
sently explain, the irrepealable and eternal sanctity of the Mosaic 
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Law, was the repressive power whicii was continually struggling 
against the expansive force of Christianity. In Jerusalem this power 
was the holiness of the Temple, and therefore, with the fall of the 
Temple, this strongest bond, with which the heart of tho Jewish 
Christian was rivetted to his old religion, at once burst asunder. 
To him the practice of his Lord and the Apostles had seemed to 
confirm the inalienable local sanctity of this “ chosen dwelling” of 
God; and while it yet stood in all its undegraded splendour, to the 
Christian of Jerusalem it was almost impossible fully to admit the 
first principle of Christianity, that the Universal Father is wor¬ 
shipped in any part of his created universe with equal advantage. 
One mark by which the Jewish race was designated as the great 
religious caste of mankind, was thus for ever abolished. The syna¬ 
gogue had no reverential dignity, no old and sacred majesty to ttie 
mind of the convert, beyond his own equally humble and unim¬ 
posing place of devotion. Hence even before the destruction of the 
Temple, this feeling depended upon tho peculiar circumstances of 
the individual convert. 

Though even among the foreign Jews the respect for the Temple 
was maintained by traditionary reverence, though the impost for 
its maintenance was regularly levied and willingly paid by the race 
of Israel in every part of the Roman empire, and occasional visits 
to the capital at the periods of the great festivals, revived in many 
the old sacred impressions, still, according to the universal prin¬ 
ciples of human nature, the more remote the residence, and the 
less frcquenlthe impression of the Temple services upon the senses, 
the weaker became this first conservative principle of Jewish 
feeling. 

Jewish at- But there remained another element of that exclusiveness, which 
‘m'lTiT was the primary principle of the existing Judaism •, that exclusive- 
, " 1 " ness, which limiting the Divine favour to a certain race, would 
scarcely believe that foreign branches could be engrafted into the 
• parent slock, even (hough incorporated with it; and still obstinate¬ 
ly resisted the notion that Gentiles, without becoming Jews, could 
share in the blessings of the promised Messiah; or, in their state 
of uncircumcision, or at least of insubordination to the Mosaic 
ordinances, become heirs of the kingdom of Heaven. 

What the Temple was to the inhabitant of Jerusalem, was the 

Hit l.uw, Law to the worshipper in the synagogue. As early, no doubt, as 
the present time, tho book of fhe Law was the one great sacred 
object in every religious edifice of the Jews in all parts of the world. 
It was deposited in a kind of ark; it was placed in that part of the 
synagogue which represented thc*Holy of Holies; it was brought 
forth with solemn reverence by the “ angel” of the assembly; it 
was heard as an “oracle of God ” from the sanctuary. The whole 
rabbinical supremacy rested on their privilege as interpreters of 
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tbe law; and tradition, though, in fact, it assumed a co-ordinalc 
authority, yet veiled its pretensions under the humbler character, 
of an exposition, a supplementary comment, on the heaven-enacted 
code. If we reascend, in our history, towards the period in which 
Christianity first opened its paie to the Gentiles, we shall And (hat 
this was the prevailing power by which the internal Judaism 
maintained Us conflict with purer and more liberal Christianity 
within its own sphere. Even at Antioch, the Christian community 
had been in danger from this principic of separation ; the Jewish 
converts, jealous of all encroachment upon the law, had drawn off 
and insulated themselves from those of the Gentiles (1). Peter 
withdrew within the narrower and more exclusive party; liarnabas 
alone, the companion and supporter of Paul, did not incline to tho 
same course (2). It required all the energy and resolution of Paul 
to resist the example and influence of the* older Apostles. His 
public expostulation had the effect of allaying the* discord at 
Antioch; and the temperate and conciliatory measures adopted in 
Jerusalem, to a certain degree reunited the conflicting parties. 
Still, in most places where Paul established a new community, 
immediately after his departure this same spirit of Judaism seems 
to have rallied, and attempted to re-establish the great exclusive 
principle, that Christianity was no more than Judaism, completed 
by the reception of Jesus as the Messiah. Tho universal religion of 
Christ was thus in perpetual danger of being contracted into a 
national and ritual worship. The eternal law of Moses was slill to 
maintain its authority with all its cumbrous framework of obser¬ 
vances; and the Gentile proselytes who were ready to submit to 
the faith of Christ, with its simple and exquisite moralify, were 
likewise to submit to all the countless provisions, and, now in 
many respects, unmeaning and unintelligible regulations*of diet, 
dress, manners, and conduct. This conflict may be traced most 
clearly in the Epistles of St. Paul, particularly in those to life re¬ 
mote communities in Galatia and in Rome. The former, written 
probably during the residence of the Apostle at Ephesus, was ad¬ 
dressed to the Christians of Galatia, a district in the northern part 
of Asia Minor, occupied by a mingled population (3). The descen¬ 
dants of the Gaulish invaders, from whom the region derived its 
name, retained to a late period vestiges of their original race, in 
the Celtic dialect, and probably great numbers of Jews had settled 
in these quarters. Paul had twice visited (he country, and his Epistle 

(I) It is difficult to decide whether this dis- (2) Acts, xv. 
pule took place before or after the decree of the ^ {'&) We decline the controversy concerning 

assembly in Jerusalem. Plank, in his Geschichle the place and lime at which the different epistles 
des Christenthums, places it before the decree, were written; wc shall give only the result, tint 
and on the whole this appears tin* most probable the process of our investigations. This to th* 
"pinion. The event is noticed here as exempli- Galatians wc suppose to have been written du 
fsing the Judsising spirit rather than in strict ring St. Paul’s first visit to Kphestv*. (Acts, *ix.' 
chronological order. 
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was written at no long period after his second visit. But even in 
that short interval, Judaism had revived its pretensions. The ad¬ 
versaries of Paul had even gone so Tar as to disclaim him as an 
Apostle of Christianity; and before he vindicates the essential inde¬ 
pendence of the new faith, and declares the Jewish law to have 
been only a temporary institution (1), designed during a dark and 
barbarous period of human society, to keep alive the first prin¬ 
ciples of true religion, he has to assert his own divine appointment 
as a delegated teacher of Christianity (2). 

’The Epistle to the Romans (3) enters with more full and elaborate 
argument into the same momentous question. The History of the 
Roman community is most remarkable. It grew up in silence, 
founded by some unknown teachers (4), probably of those who 
were present in Jerusalem, at the first publication of Christianity 
by the Apostles. During the reign of Claudius it had made so much 
progress, as to excite open tumults and dissensions among the 
Jewish population of Rome; these animosities rose to such a height, 
that the attention of the government was aroused, and both parties 
expelled from the city. With some of these exiles, Aquiia and Pris¬ 
cilla, St- Paul, as we have seen, formed an intimate connection 
during his first visit to Corinth : from them he received informa¬ 
tion of the extraordinary progress of the faith in Rome. The Jews 
seem quietly to have crept back to their old quarters, when the 
rigour with which the Imperial Edict was at first executed, iiad 
insensibly relaxed; and from these persons on their return to the 
capital, and most likely from other Roman Christians, who may 
have taken refuge in Corinth (5), or in other cities where Paul had 
founded Christian communities, the first, or at least the more per¬ 
fect knowledge of the higher Christianity, taught by the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, would be conveyed to Rome. So complete indeed 
does he appear to consider the first establishment of Christianity in 
Rome, that he merely proposes to take that city in his way to a 
remote region, that of Spain (6). The manner in which he recounts, 
in the last chapter, the names of the more distinguished Roman 

(l) Galat. Hi. 19. that the foundation of the church in Rome was 

Galat. i. I, 2. long previous to his visit to the western metro- 

(3) This epistle, there seems no doubt, was polls of the woild. 

written from Corinth, during St. Paul’s second (5) It would appear probable that the greater 
residence in that city. part of the Christian community took refuge, 

(4) The foundation of the church ofQome by with Aquiia and Priscilla, in Corinth, and the 
either St. Peter or St. Paul is utterly irrecoii* neighbouring port of Cencbren. 

citable with any reasonable view of the Aposto- (6) The views of Paul on so remote a province 
lie history. Among Roman Catholic writers, ns Spaiu, at so early a period of his journey, ap- 
Couut Stolberg abandons this point, and carries pear to justify the notion, that there was a con¬ 
st. Peter to Rome for the first time at the com- siderable Jewish population in that country. It 
incncemeul of Nero's reign. The account in the «is not impossible that many of the “ Libertines’* 
Acts seems to be so far absolutely conclusive, may have made their way from Sardinia. There 
Many protest ants of the highest learning are as is a curious tradition uraong the Spanish Jews, 
unwilling to reject the general tradition of St. that they were resident in that country before 
Peter's residence in Rome This question will the birth of our Saviour, and consequently had 
recur on another occasion. As to St. Puul, the no concern in his death. See Hist, of Jews, iii. 
first chapter of this rpistle is positive evidence, p. 142. 
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converts, implies both that tho community was numerous and 
that the name of Paul was held in high estimation by its leading 
' members. It^s evident that Christianity had advanced already 
beyond the Jewish population, and the question of necessary con¬ 
formity to the Mosaic law was strongly agitated. It is therefore Ibe 
main scope of this celebrated epistle to annul for ever this claim 
of the Mosaic law to a perpetual authority to show Christianity 
as a part of the providential design in the moral history of man, 
while Judaism was but a temporary institution, unequal to, as it 
was unintended for, the great end of revealing the immortality ’of 
mankind, altogether repealed by this more wide and universal 
system, which comprehends in its beneficent purposes the whole 
human race. 

Closely allied with this main element of Judaism, which Strug- i„ 
gled so obstinately against the Christianity of St. Paul, was the 
notion of the approaching end of the world, the final iconsumma- «na <,f uh, 
lion of alt tilings in the second coming of the Messiah. It has been w " r1 '' 
shown how essential and integral a part of the Jewish belief in the 
Messiah was this expectation of the final completion of his mission 
in the dissolution of the world, and the restoration of a paradisiacal 
state in which the descendants of Abraham were to receive their 
destined inheritance. To many of the Jewish believers the death 
and resurrection of Jesus were but (if the expression be warranted) 
the first acts of the great drama, which was hastening onward to 
its immediate close. They had bowed in mysterious wonder before 
the incongruity of the life and sufferings of Jesus, with the pre¬ 
conceived appearance of the “ Great One,” but expected their 
present disappointment to be almost instantly compensated by the 
appalling grandeur of the second coming of Christ. If, besides 
their descent from Abraham, and their reverence for 4he law 
of Moses, faith in Jesus as the Messiah was likewise necessary to 
secure (heir title to their peculiar inheritance, yet that faith* was 
speedily to receive its reward; and the original Jewish conception 
of the Messiah, though put to this severe trial, though its comple¬ 
tion was thus postponed, remained in full possession of the mind, 
and seemed to gather strength and depth of colouring from the 
constant state of high-wrought agitation in which it kept the whole 
moral being. This appears to have been the last Jewish illusion, 
from which th*e minds of the Apostles thepiselves were disenchanted; 
and there can be no doubt both that many of the early Christians 
almost hourly expected the final dissolution of the world, and that 
this opinion awed many timid believers into the profession of 
Christianity, and kept them in tumbling subjection to its autho¬ 
rity. The ambiguous predictions of Christ himself, in which the 
destruction of the Jewish Polity, and the ruin of the city and 
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temple, were shadowed forth under images of more remote and 
universal import; the language of the Apostles, so liable to misin¬ 
terpretation, that they were obliged publicly to cqgcct the erro¬ 
neous conclusions of their hearers (1), seemed to countenance an 
opinion so disparaging to the real glory of Christianity, which 
was only to attain its object, till after a slow contest of many cen¬ 
turies, perhaps of ages, with the evil of human nature. Wherever 
Christianity made its way into a mind deeply impregnated with 
Judaism, the moral character of the Messiah had still to maintain 
a strong contest with the temporal; and (hough experience yearly 
showed that the commencement of this visible kingdom was but 
more remote, at least the first generation of Christians passed 
away, before the majority had attained to more sober expectations; 
and at every period of more than ordinary religious excitement, a 
millennial, or at least- a reign partaking of a temporal character, 
has been announced as on the eve of its commencement; the'Chris- 
lian mind has retrograded towards that state of Jewish error, 
which prevailed about the time of Christ’s coming (2). 

As Christianity advanced in all other quarters of the world, its 
proselytes were in far larger proportion of Gentile than of Jewish 
descent. The synagogue and the church became more and morq 
distinct, till they stood opposed in irreconcilable hostility. The 
Jews shrunk back into their stem seclusion, while the Christians 
were literally spreading in every quarter through the population 
of the empire. From this total suspension of intercourse, Judaism 
gradually died away within the Christian pale; lime and experience 
corrected some of the more inveterate prejudices, new elements 
came into action. The Grecian philosophy, and at a later period 
influences still more adverse to that of Judaism, mingled with the 
prevailing Christianity. A kind of latent Judaism has, however, 
constantly lurked within the bosom of the Church. During the 
darker ages of Christianity, its sterner spirit harmonizing with the 
more barbarous state of the Christian mind, led to a frequent and 
injudicious appeal to the Old Testament : practically the great 
principle of Judaism, that the law, as emanating from Divine Wis¬ 
dom, must be of eternal obligation, was admitted by conflicting 
parties; the books of Moses and the Gospel were appealed to as of 
equal authority; while the great characteristic of the old religion, 

(l) 3 Thessalonians, ii. 1,2. 2 Peter?!ii. 4. 8- dabit viglnti quinque metretas vini; et cmn np» 

(3) Compare lb? strange rabbinical notion of prehendet aliquis sanctorum botruni, alius cla ■ 
the fertility of the earth during the millennial luabit,—Botrus ego mclior sum, me sumc, rt j>t‘t 
reign of Christ, given by IremeuR as an actual me Dominum bcncdic.” These chapters of ire- 
nrophccy of our Lord:—*' Venient dies in qui- nams show the danger to which pure and spiri- 
lms vine® nascentur, singular decern inillia pal- tual Christianity was exposed from this gross 
tnilum habentes, et in un& palmite decern millia and carnal Judaising spirit. Irename (cli. 35 ) 
hrachiorutn, et in uno vero hrarhio drnu millia positively denies that any of these images can 
flagellorum, et in unoqnoquc flagello denn mil- be taken in an allegorical sense IU* Ihvres, v. 
lia bntrorum, et in uuoquoquc borto dena inillia c. 33. 
aCNiornm ; et unumqundquc noinum expression, 
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its exclusiveness, its restriction of tfae divine blessings wilfain a 
narrow and visible pale, was too much in accordance both with 
'pride and superstition, not to reassert its ancient dominion. The 
sacerdotal and the sectarian spirit had an equal tendency to draw 
a wider or a more narrow line of demarcation around that which, 
in Jewish language, they pronounced the “Israel" of God, and 
to substitute some other criterion of Christianity for that exquisite 
perfection of piety, that sublimity of virtue, in disposition, in 
thought, and in act, which was the one true test of Christian excel¬ 
lence. 

In Palestine, as the external conflict with Judaism was longest 
and most violent, so the internal influence of the old religion was 
latest obliterated. But when this separation at length took place, 
it was even more complete and decided than in any other countries. 

In Jerusalem, the Christians were perhaps still called, and sub¬ 
mitted to be called Nazarenes, while the appellation which had 
been assumed at Antioch was their common designation in all 
other parts of the world. The Christian community of Jerusalem, 
which had taken refuge at Pella bore with them their unabated 
reverence for the law. But insensibly the power of that reverence 
decayed; and on the foundation of the new colony of ./Elia, by the 
Emperor Hadrian, after the defeat of Barchocab, and the second 
total demolition of (he city, the larger part having nominated a 
man of Gentile birth, Marcus, as their bishop, settled in the New Mark 1 , 1 - 
City, and thus proclaimed their final and total separation from their "'Zutm. 
Jewish ancestors (1). For not only must they have disclaimed all 
Jewish connection, to be permitted to lake up their residence in 
the new colony, the very approach to which was watched by Ro¬ 
man outposts, and prohibited to every Jew under the severest 
penalties, but even the old Jewish feelings must have been'utlerly 
extinct. For what Jew, even if he had passed under the image of 
a swine which was erected in mockery over the Bethlehem Ghlc, 
would not have shrunk in horror at beholding the Hill of Moriah 
polluted by a Pagan temple, the worship of heathen deities pro¬ 
faning by their recking incense, and their idolatrous sacrifices, 
the site of the Holy of Holies ? The Christian absorbed in deeper 
veneration for the soil whicti had been hallowed by his Redeemer's 
footsteps, and was associated with his mysterious death and resur¬ 
rection, was indifferent to the daily infringement of the Mosaic 
law which God himself had annulled by the substitution of the 
Christian faith, or to the desecration of the site of that temple which 
God had visibly abandoned. 

The rest of the Judseo-Christiaif community at Pella, and in its 
neighbourhood, sank into an obscure sect, distinguished by their 


(l)Euseb, H. E. iv. 6. llieronyra, Ejust. ad lledybiain. Qiucst. 8. 

I. 
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obstinate rejection of the writings of St. Paul, and by their own 
Gospel, most probably the original Hebrew of St. Matthew. But 
the language, as well as the tenets of the Jews, were either pro¬ 
scribed by the Christians, as they still farther receded from 
Judaism, or fell into disuse (1); arid whatever writings they pos¬ 
sessed, whether originals or copies in the vernacular dialect of 
Palestine, of the genuine Apostolic books, or compilations of their 
own, entirely perished, so that it is difficult, from the brief notices 
which arc extant, to make out their real nature and character. 

In Palestine, as elsewhere, the Jew and the Christian were no 
longer confounded with each other, but constituted two totally 
different and implacably hostile races. The Roman government 
began to discriminate between them, as clearly appears from the 
permission to the Christians to reside in the New City, on the site 
of Jerusalem, which' was interdicted to the Jews. Mutual hatred 
was increased by mutual alienation; the Jew, who had lost the power 
of persecuting, lent himself as a willing instrument to the heathen 
persecutor against those, whom lie still considered as apostates 
from his religion. The less enlightened Christian added to the 
contempt of all the Roman world for the Jew a principle of deeper 
hostility. The language of Tcrtullian is that of triumph, rather 
than of commiseration for the degraded slate of the Jew (2); strong 
jealousy of the pomp and power assumed by the patriarch of Tibe¬ 
rias may be trace in the vivid description of Origen (3). No suf¬ 
ferings could too profoundly debase, no pride could become those 
who shared in the hereditary guilt of the crucifixion of Jesus. 


CHAPTER III. 

CUB1STIAN1TY AND PAGANISM. 

twi.ii ion- Tiie conflict of Christianity with Judaism was a civil war; that 

.with Paganism, the invasion and conquest of a foreign territory, 
cl.i isiu .uul In the former case it was the declared design of the innovation, to 
•r" perfect the established constitution on its primary principles; to 
expand the yet undeveloped system, according lo ttys original views 
of the Divine Legislator ;*>in the latter it contemplated the total sub¬ 
version of the existing order of things, a reconstruction of the 
whole moral and religious being of mankind. With the Jew, the 
abolition of the Temple service, and the abrogation of (lie Mosaic 

(1) Sulpicius Stwerus, H. E. Mosheim, de Reb. l)cio rege, quibus nee ndvemirura jure terrain 

Christ, ante Constant. Le Clerc, Hist. Ecclesias- patriam saltern vestigioaalutare conccditur. Lib. 
tica. coni. Jndxos, 15. 

(2) Dispersi. palabundi, at cccli et soli sui ex - (3) Origen. Kpist. ad Afric*»um, Hist of Jews, 

torres vagautur per orbem, sine nomine, sine iii. Ufl. 
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Law, were indispensable to the perfect establishment of Christia¬ 
nity. The first was left to be accomplished by the frantic turbu¬ 
lence of the people, and the remorseless vengeance of Rome. Yet, 
after all, the Temple service maintained its more profound and in¬ 
delible influence only over the Jew of Palestine; its hold upon the 
vast numbers which were settled in all parts of the world, was ttiat 
of remote, occasional, traditionary reverence. With the foreign 
Jew, the servico of the synagogue was his religion; and the syna¬ 
gogue, without any violent change, was transformed into a Chris¬ 
tian church. The same Almighty God, to whom it was pHmarily 
dedicated, maintained his place; and the sole difference was, that 
he was worshipped through the mediation of the crucified Jesus of 
Nazareth. With the Pagan, the whole of his religious observances 
fell under the unsparing proscription. Every one of the countless 
temples and shrines, and sacred groves, anil hallowed fountains, 
were to be desecrated by the abhorrent feelings of those who looked 
back with shame and contempt upon their old idolatries. Every 
image, from the living work of Phidias or Praxiteles, to the rude 
and shapeless Hermes or Terminus, was to become an unmeaning • 
mass of wood or stone. In every city, town, or even village, there 
was a contest to be maintained, not merely against the general sys¬ 
tem of Polytheism, but against the local and tutelary deity of the 
place. Every public spectacle, every procession, every civil or mi¬ 
litary duty, was a religious ceremonial. Though later, when Chris¬ 
tianity was in the ascendant, it might expel the deities of Paganism 
from some of the splendid temples, and convert them to its own 
use ; though insensibly many of the usages or the Heathen worship 
crept into the more gorgeous and imposing ceremonial of trium¬ 
phant Christianity; though even many of the vulgar superstitions 
incorporated themselves with the sacred Christian associations, all i>i rcrt 
this reaction was long subsequent to the permanent establishment J™:, 1 ""' 
of the new religion. At first all was rigid and uncompromising >» 
hostility; doubts were entertained by the more scrupulous, whether B “' sm ' 
meat exposed to public sale in the market, but which might have 
formed part of a sacrifice, would not be dangerously polluting ttf 
the Christian. The Apostle, though anxious to correct this sensitive 
scrupulousness, touches on the point with the utmost caution 9nd 
delicacy (1). # 

The private life of the Jew was already, in part at least, fettered 
by the minute and almost Brahminical observances, with which the 
later Rabbins established their despotic authority over the mind. 

Still some of these usages harmonised with the spirit of Christia¬ 
nity ; others were less inveleraldly rooted in the feelings of the 
foreign Jew. The trembling apprehension of any thing approach 


(l) I Corinth, x.25—3i. 
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ing to idolatry, tbe concentration of the heart’s whole devotion 
upon tbe One Almighty God, prepared the soul for a Christian 
bias. The great struggle to Jewish feeling was the abandonment of 
circumcision, as the sign of their covenant with God. But this once 
over, baptism, the substituted ceremony, was perhaps already fami¬ 
liar to his mind ; or, at least, emblematic ablutions were strictly in 
unison with the genius and the practice of his former religion. 
Some of (he stricter Pharisaic distinctions were local and limited to 
Palestine, as, for instance, (he payment of tithe; since the Temple 
tribute-was the only national tax imposed by his religion on the 
foreign Jew. Their sectarian symbols, which in Palestine were pub¬ 
licly displayed upon their dress, were of course less frequent in 
foreign countries; and though worn in secret, might be dropped and 
abandoned by the convert to Christianity, without exciting obser¬ 
vation. The whole life of the Heathen, whether of the philosopher 
who despised, or the vulgar who were indifferent to, the essential 
part of the religion, was pervaded by the spirit of Polytheism. It 
mot him in every form, in every quarter, in every act and function 
of every day’s business; not merely in the graver offices of the stale, 
in the civil and military acts of public men; in the senate which 
commenced its deliberations with sacrifice; in the camp, the centre 
of which was a consecrated temple : his domestic hearth was 
guarded by tiie Penates, or by the ancestral gods of his family or 
tribe; by land he travelled under the protection of one tutelar divi¬ 
nity, by sea of another; the birth, the bridal, the funeral, had each 
its presiding deity; the veryfeommonest household utensils and im¬ 
plements were cast in mythological forms; he could scarcely drink 
without being reminded of making a libation to the gods; and the 
language itself was impregnated with constant allusions to the po¬ 
pular religion. 

However, as a religion, Polytheism was undermined and shaken 
to the base, yet, as part of the existing order of things, its inert 
resistance would every where present a strong barrier against the 
invasion of a foreign faith. The priesthood of an effete religion, as 
long as the attack is conducted under the decent disguise of philo¬ 
sophical inquiry, or is only aimed at the moral or the speculative 
part of the faith; as long as the form, of which alone they are be¬ 
come the ministers, is permitted to subsist, go on calmly perform¬ 
ing the usual ceremonial t neither their feelings nor their interests 
are actively alive to the veiled and insidious encroachments which 
are made upon its power and stability. In the Roman part of the 
western world, the religion was an integral part of the state : the 
greatest men of the last days of the Republic, the Ciceros and Cae¬ 
sars, the Emperors themselves, aspired to fill the pontifical offices, 
and discharged their duties with grave solemnity, however their 
declared philosophical opinions were subversive of the whole sys- 
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tern of Polytheism. Men might disbelieve, deny, even substitute 
foreign superstitions for the accustomed rites of their country, 
provided they did not commit any overt act of hostility, or publicly 
endeavour to bring the ceremonial into contempt. Such acts were 
not only impieties, they were treason against the majesty of Rome. 
In the Grecian cities, on the other hand, the interests and the feel¬ 
ings of the magistracy and the priesthood, were less intimately con¬ 
nected ; the farmer, those at least who held the higher authority, 
being Roman, the latter local or municipal. Though it was the 
province of the magistrate to protect the established religion, agd 
it was sufficiently the same with his own, to receive his Yegular 
worship, yet the strength with which he would resist, or the jea¬ 
lousy with which he would resent any dangerous innovation, would 
depend on the .degree of influence possessed by the sacerdotal 
body, and the pride or enthusiasm whicli the people might feel 
for their local worship. Until, then, Christianity had made such 
progress as to produce a visible diminution in the attendance on the 
Pagan worship; until the temples were comparatively deserted, and 
the offerings less frequent, the opposition encountered by the 
Christian teacher, or (he danger to which ho would be exposed, 
would materially depend on the peculiar religious circumstances of 
each city (1). 


(l) In a former publication the author at¬ 
tempted to represent the manner in which the 
strength of Polytheism, ami its complete incor¬ 
poration with the public and private life of its 
votaries, might present itself to the mind of 
a Christian teacher on his first entrance into a 
heathen city. The passage has been quoted in 
Archbishop W Lately’s hook on Rhetoric. 


connected with the indulgence of the Laser pas- 
sinus. They In-hold another public building, 
where even worse feelings, the cruel and the 
sanguinary, are pampered by the animating 
contests of wild beasts and of gladiators, in which 
they themselves may shortly play a dreadful 
part, 

Butrlin'd to make a Homan holiday.' 


“ Conceive then the Apostles of Jesus Christ, 
the tent-maker or the fisherman, entering as 
strangers into one of the splendid cities of Sy ria, 
Asia Minor, or Greece. Conceive them, 1 mean, 
os unendowed with miraculous powers, having 
adopted their itinerant system of leucliiiig from 
human motives, and for human purposes alone. 
As they pass along to the i emote and obscure 
quarter, where they expect to meet with precarious 
hospitality among their countrymen, they survey 
the strength of the established religion, which it is 
their avowed purpose to overthrow, livery where 
they behold temples, on which the utmost extra¬ 
vagance of expenditure lias been lavished by suc¬ 
ceeding generations; idols of the most exquisite 
workmanship, to which, even if the religious feel¬ 
ing of adoration is enfeebled, I he people are strong¬ 
ly attached by national or local vanity. They meet 
processions in whicB the idle find perpetual oc¬ 
cupation, the young excitement, the voluptuous 
a continual stimulant to their passions. They 
behold a priesthood numerous, sometimes weal¬ 
thy; nor are these alone wedded by interest to 
the established faith ; many of the trades, like 
those of the makers of silver shrines at Ephesus, 
are pledged to the support of that to which they^ 
owe their maintenance, 'i hey pass a magnificent 
theatre, on the splendour and success of which 
the popularity of the existing authorities mainly 
depends; and in which the serious exhibitions 
are essentially religious, the lighter ns intimately 


Show and spectacle ore the characteristic enjoy¬ 
ments of a whole people, and every show and 
spectacle is either sacred to the religious feelings, 
or incentive to the lusts of the fle.sl^ those feel¬ 
ings which must be entirely eradicated, those 
lusts which must he brought into total subjection 
to the law of Christ. They encounter likewise 
itinerant jugglers, diviners, magicians, vfho im¬ 
pose upon the credulous to excite the contempt 
of the enlightened ; in the first case, dangerous 
rivals to those who should attempt to propagate 
u new faith by imposture and deception : in the 
latter, naturally lending to prejudice the mind 
against all miraculous pretensions whatever : 
here, like Llyinas, endeavouring to outdo the 
signs and wonders of the Apostles, thereby 
throwing suspicion on all asserted supernatural 
agency, by the frequency and clumsiness of their 
delusions. They meet philosophers, frequently 
itinerant like themselves; or leuchcr* of new re¬ 
ligions, priests of Isis and Scrap is, who have 
brought into equal discredit what might other¬ 
wise have appeared a proof of philanthropy, the 
performing laborious journeys at the sacrifice of 
personal ease and comfort, for the moral and 
religions improvement of mankind; or at least 
have so accustomed the public mind to similar 
pretensions, as to take away every' attraction 
from their boldness or novelty. There are also 
the teachers of the different mysteries, which 
would engross all the anxiety of the inquisitive. 
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The narrative in the Acts, as far as it proceeds, Is strikingly in 
accordance with this state of things. The adventures of the Apostles 
in the different cities of Asia Minor and Greece are singularly cha¬ 
racteristic of the population and the state of the existing Polytheism 
in each. It was not, till it had extended beyond the borders of 
Palestine, that Christianity came into direct collision with Pagan¬ 
ism. The first Gentile convert, admitted into the Christian commu¬ 
nity by St. Peter, Cornelius, if not a proselyte to Judaism, ap¬ 
proached very nearly to it. He was neither polytheist nor philoso- 
phpr; he was a worshipper of One Almighty Creator, and familiar, 
it should seem, with the Jewish belief in angelic appearances. Even 
beyond the Holy Land, Christianity did not immediately attempt 
to address the general mass of the Pagan community; its first col¬ 
lisions were casual and accidental; its operations commenced in the 
synagogue; a separate community was not invariably formed, or, 
if formed, appeared to the common observation only a hew assem¬ 
blage for Jewish worship; to which, if Heathen proselytes gathered 
in more than ordinary numbers, it was but the same thing on a 
larger, which had excited little jealousy on a smaller scale (1). 
f '!l!ty l hi During the first journey of St. Paul, it is manifest that in Cyprus 
Cyprus particularly, and in the towns of Asia Minor, the Jewish worship 
was an object of general respect : and Christianity appearing as a 
modification of Jewish belief, shared in that deference which had 
been long paid to the national religion of the Jewish people. Ser¬ 
gius Paulus (2), the governor of Cyprus, under the influence of the 
Jew Elymas, was already more than half, if not altogether alienated 
from the religion of Rome. Barnabas and Paul appeared before 
him at his own desire; and their manifest superiority over his 
former teacher easily transformed him from an imperfect proselyte 
to Judaism into a convert to Christianity. 

Antioch in At Anftoch in Pisidia there was a large class of proselytes to Ju- 

risidm. daism, w t,o espoused the cause of the Christian teachers, and who 
probably formed the more considerable part of the Gentile hearers, 
addressed by Paul, on his rejection by the leading Jews of that city, 
i.ytim. At Lystra (3), in Lvcaonia, the Apostle appears for the first lime, 
in th(i centre, as it were, of a Pagan population; and it is remarka- 

|tcrhap« excite, even if they did not satisfy, the had been carried, is a most intricate question, 
hopes of the more pure and lofty-minded. Such From the following passage, quoted from Sencci* 
must have been among the obstacles which must by St, Augustin, if genuine, K would seem that it 
have forced themselves on the calmer moments of had made great progress:—•“ Cum interim usque 
the most ardent; such the overpowering dif- co sccleratissinuc gentis consuetudo convaluit, 
Heulties of which it would be impossible to over- ut per oinnes terras jure recepta sit, victi victor!- 
look the importance, or dude the force; which bus leges dederunt. St. Augustin positively as- 
required no sober calulation to estimate, no la- sens that this sentence does not include tin 
horious inquiry fro discover; which met and Christians. l)c Civil. Dei, vi. 11. 
confronted them wherever they went, and which, „ (2) Acts, xiii, 6—12. 

wither in desperate presumption, or deliberate (3) Acts, xiv. 6—19. There were Jews resi- 
reliance on their own preternatural powers, dent at Lystra, as appears by Acts, xvi. 1, 2. Ti- 
tliey must have contemned and defied.”—Uamp- motheus was the offspring of an interinarriugc 
ton Lectures, p. 269. 273. between a Jewish woman and a Greek : his name 

(l) The extent to which Jewish proselvtism is Greek. 
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ble, that in this wild and inland region, wo find (he old barbarous 
religion maintaining a lively and commanding influence over the 
popular mind. In the more civilised and commercial parts of the 
Homan world, in Ephesus, in Athens, or in Rome, such extraordi¬ 
nary cures as that of (he cripple atLystra, might have been pub 
licly wrought, and might have excited a wondering interest in the 
multitude : but it may be doubted, whclher the lowest or most 
ignorant would have had so much faith in the old fabulous appear¬ 
ances of their own deities, as immediately to have imagined their 
actual and visible appearance in the persons of these surprising 
strangers. It is only in the remote and savage Lyslra, where the 
Greek language had not predominated over the primitive barbarous 
dialect (1) (probably a branch of the Cappadocian), that the popular 
emotion instantly metamorphoses these public benefactors into the 
Jove and Mercury of their own temples. The inhabitants actually 
make preparation for sacrifice, and are with'difficulty persuaded In 
consider such wonder-working men to be of the same* nature with 
themselves. Nor is it less characteristic of the versatility of a rude 
people, that no sooner is the illusion dispelled, than they join with 
the hostile Jews in the persecution of those very men, wtioni their 
superstition, but a short time before, had raised into objects of di~ 

Tine worship. 

In the second, and more extensive Journey of St. Paul, having 
parted from Barnabas (2), he was accompanied by Timotheus and 
Silas or Sylvanus, but of the Asiatic part of this journey, though it 
led through some countries of remarkable interest in the history of 
Paganism, no particulars are recorded. Phrygia, which was a kind ciin S u. 
of link between Greece and the remoter East, still at limes sent out 
into tiie Western world its troops of frantic Orgiasts; and the Phry¬ 
gian vied with the Isiac and Mithraic- mysteries in its influence in 
awakening the dormant fanaticism of the Roman world. *It its pro¬ 
bable, that, in these regions, the Apostle confined himself to the 
Jewish settlers and their proselytes. In Galatia, it is clear, that the 
converts were almost entirely of Hebrew descent. The vision, which 
invited the Apostle tp cross from Troas to Macedonia, led him into a 
new region, where his countrymen, though forming flourishing 
communities in many of the principal towns, were not, except 
perhaps at Corinth, by any means so numerous as in the greater 
part of Asifs Minor. His vessel touched at Samolhrace, where the 
most ancient and remarkable inysleric# still retained their sanctity 

and veneration in that holy and secluded island. At Philippi he first . . 

came into collision with those whose interests were concerned in the 
maintenance of the popular religion. Though these were only indi- 

(I) Jublonfiki, Dissertjtiodo LiuguA l,ycaoni<A, 

♦••printed in Valpy's edition of Stephens’* The Acts, xv 3<i to xviii. 18 

♦minis. 
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viduals, whose gains were at once put an end to by the progress of 
Christianity, the owners of the female soothsayer of Philippi were 
part of a numerous and active class, who subsisted on the public 
credulity. The proseucha, or oratory, of the Jews (the smaller 
place of worship, which they always established when their com¬ 
munity was not sufficiently flourishing to maintain a synagogue), 
was, as usual, by the water side. The river, as always in Greece 
and in all southern countries, was the resort of the women of the 
city, partly for household purposes, partly perhaps for bathing. 
Mapy of this sex were in consequence attracted by the Jewish pro¬ 
seucha, and had become, if not proselytes, at least very favourably 
inclined to Judaism. Among these was Lydia, whose residence was 
at Thyatira, and who, from her trading in the costly purple dye, 
may be supposed a person of considerable wealth and influence. 
Having already been so far enlightened by Judaism as to worship 
the One God, she became an immediate convert to the Christianity 
of St. Paul. Perhaps the influence or the example of so many of her 
own sex, worked upon the mind of a female of a different character 
and occupation. She may have been an impostor, but more proba¬ 
bly was a young girl of excited temperament, whose disordered 
imagination was employed by men of more artful character for their 
own sordid purposes. The enthusiasm of this “divining” damsel 
now look another turn. Impressed with the language and manner 
of Paul, she suddenly deserted her old employers, and throwing 
herself into the train of the Apostle, proclaimed, with the same 
exalted fervour, his divine mission, and the superiority of his reli¬ 
gion. Paul, troubled with the publicity, and the continual repetition 
of her outcries, exorcised her in the name of Jesus Christ. Her wild 
excitement died away ; the spirit passed from her; and her former 
masters found that she was no longer fit for their service. She could 
no longer* be thrown into those paroxysms of temporary derange¬ 
ment, in which her disordered language was received as oracular of 
future 'events. This conversion produced a tumult throughout the 
city ; the interests of a powerful body were at slake, for the trade of 
soothsaying, at this time, was both common and. lucrative. The em¬ 
ployers of the prophetess enflarned the multitude. The Apostle and 
his attendants were seized, arraigned before the magistrates, as in¬ 
troducing an unlawful religion. The magistrates took part against 
them. They suffered the ordinary punishment of disturbers of the 
peace; were scourged and *fcast into prison. While their hymn, 
perhaps their evening hymn, was heard through the prison, a vio¬ 
lent earthquake shook the whole building ; the doors flew open, 
and the fetters, by which probably t lhcy were chained to the walls, 
were loosened. The affrighted jailor, who was responsible for their 
appearance, expected them to avail themselves of this opportunity of 
escape, and in his despair was about to commit suicide. His hand 
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was arrested by the calm voice of Paul, and to his wonder he found 
the prisoners remaining quietly in their cells. His fears and his 
.admiration wrought together; and the jailor of Philippi, with his 
whole family, embraced the Christian faith. The magistrates, when 
they found that Paul had the privilege of Roman citizenship, were 
in their turn alarmed at their hasty infringement of that sacred right, 
released them honourably from the prison, and were glad to prevail 
upon them to depart peacefully from the city. Thus, then, we have 
already seen Christianity in collision with Polytheism, under two of 
its various forms : at Lystra, as still the old poetic faith of a barba¬ 
rous people, insensible to the progress made elsewhere in the hu¬ 
man mind, and devoutly believing the wonders of their native reli¬ 
gion ; in Philippi, a provincial town in a more cultivated part of 
Crccce, but still at no high state of intellectual advancement, as 
connected with the vulgar arts, not of the established priesthood, 
but of itinerant traders in popular superstition. In Athens Paganism 
has a totally different character, inquiring, argumentative, sceptical, 
Polytheism in form, and that form embodying all that could excite 
the imagination of a highly polished people ; in reality admitting 
and delighting in the freest discussion, altogether inconsistent with 
sincere belief in the ancient and established religion. 

Passing through Amphipolis and Apollonia, Paul and his compa¬ 
nions arrived at Thessalonica ; but in this city, as well as in Berea, 
their chief intercourse appears to have been with the Jews. The riot 
by which they were expelled from Thessalonica, though blindly kept 
up by the disorderly populace, was instigated by Jason the chief of 
the Jewish community. Having left his companions, Timolheus and 
Silas, at Berea, Paul arrived alone at Athens. 

At Athens, the centre at once and capital of the Greek philosophy 
and Heathen superstition, takes place the first public and direct con¬ 
flict between Christianity and Paganism. Up to this time there is no 
account of any one of the Apostles taking his station in the public 
street or market-place, and addressing the general multitude (1). 
Their place of teaching had invariably been the synagogue of their 
nation, or, as at Philippi, the neighbourhood of their customary 
place of worship. Here, however, Paul does not confine himself to 
the synagogue, or to the society of his countrymen and their prose¬ 
lytes. He takes his stand in the public market-place (probably not 
the Ccramicus,*but the Eretriac Forum) ^2) which, in the reign of 
Augustus, had begun to be more frequented, and at the top of which 
was the famous portico, from which the Stoics assumed their name. 
In Athens, the appearance of a new public teacher, instead of of¬ 
fending the popular feelings, was too familiar to excite astonishment, 


(I) This appears to 1>c intimated in the ex- within him when he saw the city, wholly given 
pression, Acts, xvii. 16. “ His spirit was stirred to idolatry.” 

(2) Strabo, x. 447. 
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and was rather welcomed, as promising some fresh intellectual 
excitement. In Athens, hospitable to all religions and all opinions, 
the foreign and Asiatic appearance, and possibly the less polished 
lone and dialect of Paul, would only awaken the stronger curiosity. 
Though they affect at first (probably the philosophic part of his 
hearers), to treat him as an idle “babbler," and others (the vulgar, 
alarmed for the honour of their deities) supposed that he was about 
to introduce some new religious worship, which might endanger the 
supremacy of their own tulelar divinities $ he is conveyed, not 
without respect, to a still more public and commodious place, from 
whence he may explain his doctrines to a numerous assembly 
.'ho t™ wi^out disturbance. On the Areopagus (f), the Christian leader 
takes his stand, surrounded on every side with whatever was noble, 
beautiful, and intellectual in the older world, temples, of which the 
materials were only surpassed by the architectural grace and ma¬ 
jesty ; statues, in which the ideal Anthropomorphism of the Greeks 
had almost elevated the popular notions of the Deity, by embodying 
it in human forms of such exquisite perfection; public edifices, 
where the civil interests of man had been discussed with the acute¬ 
ness and versatility of the highest Grecian intellect, in all the purity 
of the inimitable Attic dialect, where oratory had obtained its high¬ 
est triumphs by “ wielding at will the fierce democracy ; ” the walks 
of the philosophers, who unquestionably, by elevating the human 
mind to an appetite for new and nobler knowledge, had prepared 
„r the way for a loftier and purer religion. It was in the midst or these 
1 , " 1 ' elevating associations, to which the student of Grecian literature in 
Tarsus, the reader of Menander, and of the Greek philosophical 
poets, could scarcely be entirely dead or ignorant, ttiat Paul stands 
forth to proclaim the lowly yet authoritative religion of Jesus of Na¬ 
zareth. His audience was chiefly formed from the two prevailing 
seels, the Stoics and Epicureans, with Ihe populace, the worship¬ 
pers of the established religion. In his discourse, the heads of which 
, are related by St. Luke, Paul, with singular felicity, touches on Hu- 
peculiar opinions of each class among his hearers (2); he expands 
the popular religion into a higher philosophy; he imbues philoso¬ 
phy with a profound sentiment of religion (3). 

It is impossible not to examine with the utmost interest Ihe whole 
course of this, (if we consider its remote consequences, and sup¬ 
pose it the first full and public argument of Christianity against the 


(l) It lias been Supposed by some that Paul ( 3 ) The art and propriety of tins speech is rt 
*as bituunoiH'd before the Court of thy Aren- siderably marred by the mistranslation of t 
pogut. who took cognfttoncc of enw relating to i n „ ur version, j 1 siffi Jai^ovio-Ttpaut,— 

religion. But there is nn indication, in the nar- which does not imply reproof, as in ll.c render 

.alive, or any of tho forms of a judicial pro- j,ig” no superstitious.” Coucitialioi.. of- 

If 11 Ci', of the public feeling, espeeially nt tin 
Evuinma arte orationem suam lgofll S j, ei . c |, t ||„. lirst principle of ,dl 

lodoruin vulgoroiilrn philosophos, morp particularly of Christian smelling 

mlosophis contra plebem, inodo 
fcmtlr* pnguel. Hosenmuller in loon 


reeding. 

Pnulus 
temporal, ut 1 
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heathen religion and philosophy,) perhaps the most extensively 
and permanently effective oration ever uttered by man. We may 
contemplate Paul as the representative of Christianity, in the pre¬ 
sence, as it were, of the concentrated religion of Greece; and of 
the spirits, if we may so speak, of Socrates, and Plato, and Zeno. 
The opening of the apostle’s speech is according to those most 
perfect fules of art which are but the expressions of the general 
sentiments of nature. It is calm, temperate, conciliatory. It is no 
fierce denunciation of idolatry, no contemptuous disdain of the 
prevalent philosophic opinions; it has nothing of the sterrjness of 
the ancient Jewish prophet, nor the taunting defiance of the later 
Christian polemic. “ Already the religious people of Athens had, 
unknowingly indeed, worshipped the universal deity, for they had 
an altar to the Unknown God(l). The nature, the attributes of this 
sublimer being, hitherto adored in ignorant iyid unintelligent ho¬ 
mage, he came to unfold. This God rose far above the popular 
notion; he could not be confined in altar or temple, or represented 
by any visible image. He was the universal father of mankind, even 
of the earth-born Athenians, who boasted that they were of an older 
race than the other families of man, and coeval with the world it¬ 
self. He was the fountain of life, which pervaded and sustained the 
universe; he had assigned their separate dwellings to the separate 
families of man.” Up to a certain point in this higher view of the 
Supreme Being, the philosopher of the Garden, as well as of the 
Porch, might listen with wonder and admiration. It soared, indeed, 
high above the vulgar religion : but in the lofty and serene Deity, 
who disdained to dwell in the earthly temple, and needed nothing 
from the hand of man (2), the Epicurean might almost suppose that 
he heard the language of his own teacher. But the next sentence, 
which asserted the providence of God as the active, creatiwymergy, 
— as the conservative, the ruling, the ordaining principle,—anni¬ 
hilated at once the atomic theory, and the government of blind 
chance, to which Epicurus ascribed the origin and preservation of 
the universe, “ This high and impassive deity, who dwelt aloof in 
serene and majestic superiority to all want, was perceptible in some 
mysterious manner by man : his all pervading providence com¬ 
prehended the whole human race; man was in constant union with 
the Deity, as an offspring with its parent.” And still the Stoic might 
applaud with‘complacent satisfaction fc the ardent words of the 
Apostle; he might approve the lofty condemnation of idolatry. 
“ We, thus of divine descent, ought to think more nobly of our 
universal Father than to suppose that the Godhead is like unto 

(i) Of all the conjectures (for all is purely con- inscription had been effaced by timet on these 
jectural,) on the contested point of the “ altar to the piety of later ages bad engraven the !>iuipU 
the Unknown God,” the most ingenious and natu* words, “ To the Unknown God.” 
ral, in our opinion, is that of Kichborn. There (2) Needing nothing : the coiurideiire with the 

were, he supposes, very ancient altars, older per- “nihil iitdiga uo^tri ” of l.urrrtlus is mrimi*? 
haps than tV art of writing, or on which the even if accidental. 
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gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art or man’s device.” But this 
divine Providence was far different from the stern and all-control¬ 
ling Necessity, the inexorable Fatalism of the Stoic system. While 
the moral value of human action was recognised by the solemn re¬ 
tributive judgment to be passed on ail mankind, the dignity of 
Stoic virtue was lowered by the general demand of repentance. The 
perfect man, the moral king, was deposed, as it were, and abased 
to the general level; he had to learn new lessons in the school of 
Christ; lessons of humility and conscious deficiency, the most di¬ 
rectly opposed to the principles and the sentiments of his philo¬ 
sophy. 

The great Christian doctrine of the resurrection closed the speech 
of Paul; a doctrine received with mockery, perhaps by his Epicu¬ 
rean hearers, with suspension of judgment, probably, by the Stoic, 
with whose theory of the final destruction of the world by fire, and 
his tenet of future retribution, it might appear in some degree to 
harmonise. Some, however, became declared converts; among 
whom arc particularly named Dionysius, a man of sufficient distinc¬ 
tion to be a member of the famous court of the Areopagus, and a 
woman, named Damari?, probably of considerable rank and in¬ 
fluence. 

At Athens, all this free discussion on topics relating to the reli¬ 
gious and moral nature of man, and involving the authority of the 
existing religion, passed away without disturbance. The jealous 
reverence for the established faith, which, conspiring with its per¬ 
petual ally, political faction, had in former times caused the death 
of Socrates, the exile ofStilpo, and the proscription of Diagoras the 
Melian, had long died away. With the loss of independence, poli¬ 
tical animosities had subsided, and the toleration of philosophical 
and religious indifference allowed the utmost latitude to speculative 
inquiry, however ultimately dangerous to the whole fabric of the 
national religion. Yet Polytheism still reigned in Athens in its ut¬ 
most splendour: the temples were maintained with the highest 
pomp; the Eleusinian Mysteries, in which religion and philosophy 
had in some degree coalesced, attracted the noblest and the wisest 
of the Romans, who boasted of tlicir initiation in these sublime 
secrets. Athens was thus, at once, the head-quarters of Paganism, 
and at the same time the place where Paganism most clearly be¬ 
trayed its approaching dissolution. 

From Athens, the Apostle passes to Corinth. Corinth was at 
this time the common emporium of the eastern and western divi¬ 
sions of the Roman Empire. It was the Venice of the Old World, 
in whose streets the continued stream of commerce, either flowing 
orinth, from, or towards the great capital of the world, out of all the eastern 
4.». 52. territories, met and crossed (1). The basis of the population of 

(I) After its destruction by Muinmius, Corinth was restored, beautified, and colonised by Juliu* 
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Corinth was Roman, of very recent settlement; but colonists from 
all quarters had taken up their permanent residence in a place so 
• admirably adapted for mercantile purposes. In no part of (he Ro¬ 
man empire were both the inhabitants and (he travellers through 
the city so various and mingled; no where, therefore, would a new 
religion, at the same time spread with so much rapidity, and send 
out the ramifications of its influence with so much success; and at 
the same time excite so little observation amid the stir of business 
and the perpetual influx and afflux of strangers, or be less exposed 
to jealous opposition. Even the priesthood, newly settled, like Ihe 
rest of the colony, could command no ancient reverence; and in 
the perpetual mingling and confusion of all dresses and dialects, 
no doubt there was the same concourse of religious itinerants of 
every description (1). At Corinth, therefore, but for Ihe hostility of 
his countrymen, the Christian Apostle might* even longer than the 
eighteen months which he passed in that city, have preserved his 
peaceful course. The separation which at once look place between 
the Jewish and the Christian communities in Corinth—the secession 
of Paul from the synagogue into a neighbouring house, — might 
have allayed even this intestine ferment, had not the progress of 
Christianity, and the open adoption of the new faith by one of the 
chiefs of the synagogue, reawakened that fierce animosity which 
had already caused the expulsion of both parties from Rome, and 
the seeds of which no doubt rankled in the hearts of many. Here, 
therefore, for the first time, Christianity was brought under the 
cognisance of a higher authority than the municipal magistrate of 
one of the Macedonian cities. The contemptuous dismissal of the 
cause by the Proconsul of Achaia, as beneath the majesty of the 
Roman tribunal; his refusal to interfere, when some of ihe popu¬ 
lace, with whom the Christians were apparently the favoured party, 
on the repulse of the accusing Jews from the seat of justice, fell 
upon one of them, named Sosthenes, and maltreated him with con- 


Cocsar.—Strabo, viii. 381. For its history, wealth, 
and commercial situation, Diod. Sic. Fragm. 
The profligacy of Corinthian irtu oners was like¬ 
wise proverbial:—w&Xiv oiiturt ot/Vay 
n-t Jtati ytytVH/Jtevuv iTreLppoJ'i'ro'ra.'ruv. 
Dio. Chrysost. Orat. 37- v. ii. p. 110- 
^l) Corinth was a fuvouritc resort of the So¬ 
phists (Aristid. Isthm. Athenatus, 1. xiii.), and 
in an oration of Dio^hrysostoin there is a lively 
and graphic description of what may he called 
one of the fairs of antiquity, the Isthmian games, 
which happily illustrates the general appear¬ 
ance of society. Among the rest, the Cynic phi¬ 
losopher, Diogenes, appears, and endeavours to 
attract an audience among the vast and idle mul¬ 
titude. He complains, however, “ that if be were 
a travelling dentist or an oculist, or had any in¬ 
fallible remedy for the spleen or the gout, all 
who were afflicted with such diseases would 
have thronged around him ; but as he only pro¬ 
fessed to cure mankind of vice, ignorance, and 
profligacy, no one troubled himself to seek a 


remedy for those less grievous maladies.” •* And 
there was around the Temple of Neptune a crowd 
of miserable Sophists, shouting and abusing one 
another; and of their so called disciples, fighting 
with each olher;and many authors reading their 
works, to which nobody paiduny attention; and 
many pods, ebuunting their poems, wilh others 
praising them; and many jugglers, showing off 
their tricks; and many prodigy-mongers noting 
down their wonders ; and a thousand rhetori¬ 
cians pCTplexing causes; and not a few shop¬ 
keepers retailing their wares wherever they 
could find a customer. And presently some ap¬ 
proached the philosopher,—not indeed the Co¬ 
rinthians; for as they saw him every day in 
Corinth, they did not expect to derive any ad- 
• vantage from hearing him,—but those that drew 
near him were strangers, each of whom having 
listened a short time, and asked a few questions, 
made his retreat, from fear of his rebukes.” Dio. 
Chrys. Orat. viii. 


Gallio, 
a. v. 53. 
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sidcrablo violence, shows how little even the most enlightened men 
vet comprehended the real nature of the new religion. The affair 
was openly treated as an unimportant sectarian dispute about the' 
national faith of the Jews. The mild (1) and popular character of 
Gallio, his connection with his brother Seneca (2), in whose philo¬ 
sophic writings the morality of Heathenism had taken a higher tone 
than it ever assumes, unless perhaps, subsequently, in the works 
of Marcus Antoninus, excite regret that the religion of Christ was 
not brought under his observation in a manner more likely to con¬ 
ciliate his attention. The result of this trial was the peaceful esta¬ 
blishment of Christianity in Corinth, where, though secure from 
the violence of the Jews, it was however constantly exposed, by its 
situation, to the intrusion of new comers, with different modifica¬ 
tions of Christian opinions. This, therefore, was the first Christian 
community which was rent into parlies, and in which the authority 
of the Apostle was perpetually wanting to correct opinions not 
purely Jewish in their origin. 

Thus eventful was the second journey of Paul: over so wide a 
circuit had Christianity already been disseminated, almost entirely 
by his personal exertions. In many of the most flourishing and po¬ 
pulous cities of Greece communities were formed, which were con¬ 
tinually enlarging their sphere. 

The third journey (3), starting from the head-quarters of Chris¬ 
tianity, Antioch, led Paul again through the same regions of Asia, 
Galatia, and Phrygia. Pul now, instead of crossing over into Mace¬ 
donia, he proceeded along the west of Asia Minor, to the impor¬ 
tant city of Ephesus. Ephesus (4), at this time, may be considered 
the capital, the chief mercantile city, of Asia Minor. It was inha¬ 
bited by a mingled population; and, probably, united, more than 
any city in the East, Grecian and Asiatic habits, manners, and su¬ 
perstitions (5). Its celebrated temple was one of the most splendid 
inodpls of Grecian architecture; the image of the goddess retained 
the symbolic form of the old Eastern nature worship. It was one 
of the great schools of magic; the Ephesian amulets, or talismans (6), 
were in high request. Polytheism had thus*’effected an amicable 
union of Grecian art with Asiatic mysticism and magical supersti¬ 
tion ; the vender of the silver shrines, which represented the great 
Temple, one of the wonders of the world, .vied with the trader in 
charms and in all the appurtenances of witchcraft. Great numbers 
of Jews had long inhabited the chief cities of Asia Minor; many had 

(I) Nemo niortulimn uni tam dulris cst qunm state of the heathen mind, have been anxious to 
hie omnibus. Sonec. Nat. Qua-st. 4 I'twf. Hoe trace all that is striking and beautiful in the 
plusquain Souecnm dedissc muudo. Lt dulcein writings of the Stoic to Christian influence, 
generate (iallionein. Stat. Sylv. ii. 7. Compare 0 (3) Acts, xviii. 23. to xxi. 3. 
nion, (ass, lx. (4) hosemuulier, das alto und neue Morgen - 

'2) Among the later forgeries was a corres- land* 6—50. 
pohdence between Seneca and St. Paul: and (5) Compare Mutter, Hist, du Gnosticisme, i. 
many Christian writers, ns unacquainted with 137- 
the history of their own religion as with the (6) EetWct 
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attained to opulence, and were of great mercantile Importance. 
Augustus had issued a general rescript to the cities of Asia Minor 
. for the protection of the Jews, securing to them the freedom of 
religious worship; legalising the transmission of the Temple tri¬ 
bute to Jerusalem by their own appointed receivers; and making 
the plunder of their synagogues sacrilege (l). Two later edicts of 
Agrippa and Julius Antonius, proconsuls, particularly addressed to 
the magistracy of Ephesus, acknowledged and confirmed the im¬ 
perial decree. From this period, nothing can yet have occurred to 
lessen their growing prosperity, or to lower them in the •estima¬ 
tion of their Gentile neighbours. Among the numerous Jews in 
this great city, Paul found some, who having been in Judaja during , 
the leaching of John the Baptist, had embraced his opinions, and ; 
received baptism, either at tiis hands or from his disciples,-but 
appear not only not to have visited the mother country, but to have 
kept up so little connection with it, as to be almost, if not entirely, 
ignorant of the promulgation of Christianity. The most eminent of 
them, Apollos, had left the city for Corinth, where meeting with 
St. Paul’s companions, the lloman Jews, Priscilla and Aquila, he 
had embraced Christianity, and being a man of eloquence, imme¬ 
diately took such a lead in the community, as to be set up by one 
of the conflicting parties as a kind of rival of the Apostle. The rest 
of this sect in Ephesus willingly listened to the teaching of Paul: 
to the number of twelve, they “ received Hie Holy Ghost," and thus 
became the nucleus of a new Christian community in Eptiesus. The 
followers of John the Baptist, no doubt, conformed in all respects 
with the customary worship or their countrymen : their peculiar 
opinions were superinduced, at it were, upon their Judaism; they 
were still regular members of the synagogue. In the synagogue 
therefore Paul commenced his labours, the success of which was 
so great as evidently to excite the hostility of the leading Jews : 
hence, here likewise, a complete separation look place; the Apostle 
obtained possession of a school belonging to a person named Ty- 
rannus, most likely a Grecian sophist, and the Christian church 
stood alone, as a distinct and independent place of divine worship. 

Paul continued to reside in Ephesus two years, during which 
the rapid extension of Christianity was accelerated by many wonder¬ 
ful cures. In Ephesus, such cures were likely to be sought with 
avidity; bul!n this centre of magicql superstition would by no 
means command belief in the divine mission of the worker of mi¬ 
racles; Jews, as well as Heathens, admitted the unlimited power of 
supernatural agencies, and vied with each other in the success of 
their rival enchantments. The question then would arise, by what 
more than usually potent charm, or mysterious power, such extra- 
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(1) Ikfoyt/Kiec, Joseph, Ant. xvj. (J. Krebs Dccreta Romaiiorum pro Judxis. Lipsiir, 1778- 
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ordinary works were wrought. The followers of both religions 
had implicit faith in the magic influence of certain names. With 
the Jews, this belief was moulded up with their most sacred tra¬ 
ditions. It was by the holy Telra Grammaton (1), the Sem-ham- 
phorash, according to the Alexandrian historian of the Jews, that 
Moses and their gifted ancestors wrought all the wonders of their 
early history. Pharaoh trembled before it, and the plagues of 
Egypt had been obedient to the utterance of the awful monosyl¬ 
lable, the ineffable name of the Deity. Cabbalism, which assigned 
at'first sanctity, and afterwards power over the intermediate spirits 
of good and evil, to certain combinations of letters and numbers, 
though not yet cultivated to its height, existed, no doubt, in its 
earlier elements, among the Jews of this period. Upon this prin¬ 
ciple, some of the Jews who practised exorcism attributed all these 
prodigies of St. Paul *to some secret power possessed by the name 
of Jesus. Among these were some men of high rank, the sons of 
one of the high priests, named Sceva. They seem to have believed 
in the superstition by which they ruled the minds of others, and 
supposed that the lalismanic influence, which probably depended 
on cabbalistic art, was inseparably connected with the pronuncia¬ 
tion of this mystic name. Those whom this science or this trade of 
exorcism (according as it was practised by the credulous or the 
crafty) employed for their purposes, were those unhappy beings of 
disordered imagination, possessed, according to the belief of the 
times, by evil spirits. One of these, on whom they were trying 
this experiment, had probably before been strongly impressed with 
the teaching of Paul, and the religion which he preached; and irri¬ 
tated by the interference of persons whom he might know to be 
hostile to the Christian party, assaulted them with great violence, 
and drove them naked and wounded out of the house (2). 

This extraordinary event was not only fatal to the pretensions of 
the Jewish exorcists, but at once seemed to pul to shame all who 
believed and who practised magical arts, and the manufacturers of 
spells and talismans. Multitudes came forward, and voluntarily 
gave up, to be burned, not only all their store of amulets, but even 
the books which contained the magical formularies. Their value, 
as probably they were rated and estimated at a high price, amounted 
to 50,000 pieces of silver, most likely, Attic drachms, or Roman 
silver denarii, a coin very current in Asia Minor, and worth about 
7-M. of our money. The sum would thus make something more 
than 1600Z. 


(1) Artapanm apud Kuscb. Pnrp. Evangel, 'among the Indians, among the Jews the most 
vni. 28* (Compare (Jeme-ns. Alex. Strom, v. p. awful and inexpiable impiety. 

662. It is curious enough that the constant rope- (2) it is not improbable that they may have 
tilion ol the mysterious name of the Deity, Ouiri, taken off their ordinary dressfffor the purpose 
should be the most acceptable act of devotion of performing tbeir incantation with greater 

solemnity. 
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These superstitions, however, though domiciliated at Ephesus, 
were foreign; and, perhaps, according to the Roman provincial 
•regulations, unlawful. Yet, even the established religion, at least 
some of those dependent upon it for their subsistence, began to 
tremble at the rapid increase of the new faith. A collision now, for 
the first time, took place with the interests of that numerous class 
who were directly connected with the support of the reigning Po¬ 
lytheism. The Temple of Ephesus, as one of the wonders of the 
world, was constantly visited by strangers; a few, perhaps, from 
religion, many from curiosity or admiration of the unrivalled ar¬ 
chitecture ; at all events, by the greater number of those who were 
always passing, accidentally, or with mercantile views, through 
one of the most celebrated marts of the East. There was a common 
article of trade, a model or shrine of silver representing the temple, 
which was preserved as a memorial, or, perhaps, as endowed with 
some sacred and talismanic power. The sale of these Works gra¬ 
dually fell off and the artisans, at the instigation of a certain Deme¬ 
trius, raised a violent popular tumult, and spread the exciting watch¬ 
word that the worship of Diana was in danger. The whole city rung 
with the repeated outcries, “ Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” 
Two of Paul's companions were seized and dragged into the public 
theatre, the place where in many cities the public business was 
transacted. Paul was eager to address the multitude, but was res¬ 
trained by the prudence of his friends, among whom were some of 
the most eminent men of the province, the Asiarchs (1). The Jews 
appear to have been implicated in the insurrection; and, prob¬ 
ably, to exculpate themselves, and disclaim all connection with the 
Christians, they pul forward a certain Alexander, a man of eloquence 
and authority. The appearance of Alexander seems not to have 
produced the effect that they intended : as a Jew, he was considered 
hostile to the Polytheistic worship; his voice was drowned by the 
turbulence, and for two hours nothing could be heard in the* as¬ 
sembly but the reiterated clamour, “ Great is Diana of the Ephe¬ 
sians.” The conduct of the magistrates seems to indicate that they 
were acting against a part of the community, in whose favour the 
imperial edicts were still in force. Either they did not yet clearly 
distinguish between the Jews and Christians, or supposed that the 
latter, as originally Jews, were under the protection of the same 
rescripts. Expressing the utmost reverqpco for the established re¬ 
ligion of Diana, they recommend moderation; exculpate the accused 
from the charge of intentional insult, either against the temple or 
the religion of the city; require that the cause should be heard in a 

• 

(i) This office appears to have been a wreck tal authority ; regulated and presided in the the- 
of the ancient federal constitution of the Asiatic atric exhibitions. Their pontifical character ren- 
citics. The Asiarchs were elective, by certain ders it more remarkable that they should have 
cities, and represented the general league or con- been favourably disposed towards Paul. 
Federation. They possessed the supreme saccrdo- 
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legal form; and, finally, urge the danger which (tie city incurred 
of being punished for the breach of the public peace by the higher 
authorities, — the proconsular goyernor of Asia. The tumult was 
allayed; but Paul seems to have thought it prudent to withdraw 
from the excited city, and to pursue his former line of travel into 
Macedonia and Greece. 

From Ephesus, accordingly, we trace discourse through Mace¬ 
donia to Corinlh. Great changes had probably taken place in this 
community. The exiles from Rome, when the first violence of the 
eiiicl of Claudius had passed away, both Jews and Christians, quietly 
stole back to their usual residences in the metropolis. In writing 
his epistle to the Roman Christians from this place, Paul seems to 
intimate both that the religion was again peaceably and firmly esta¬ 
blished in Rome (it counted some of the imperial household among 
its converts); and, likewise, that he was addressing many indivi¬ 
duals with whom he was personally acquainted. As then, it is quite 
clear, from the early history, that he had not himself travelled so 
far as Italy, Corinth seems the only place where he can have formed 
these connections. 

His return led him, from fear of his hostile countrymen, back 
through Macedonia to Troas; thence, taking ship at Assos, he 
visited the principal island of the digean Mitylene, Chios, and Sa¬ 
mos ; landed at Miletus, where he had an interview with the heads 
of the Ephesian community; thence, by sea, touching at Coos. 
Rhodes, and Palara, to Tyre. Few incidents occur during this 
long voyage : the solemn and affecting parting from the Ephesian 
Christians, who came to meet him at Miletus, implies a profound 
sense of the dangers which awaited him on his return to Palestine. 
The events which occurred during his journey, and his residence 
in Jerusalem, have been already related. This last collision with 
his native Judaism, and his imprisonment, occupy between two 
anddhree years (1). 

The next place in which the Aposlle surveyed the strength, and 
encountered the hostility of Paganism was in the metropolis of the 
world. Released from his imprisonment at Cajsarea, the Christian 
Apostle was sent to answer for his conduct in Jerusalem before the 
imperial tribunal, to which, as a Roman citizen, he had claimed his 
right of appeal. His voyage is singularly descriptive of the preca¬ 
rious navigation of the mediterranean at that time ; and it is curious 
• that in the wild island of Melita, the Apostle having been looked 
upon as an atrocious criminal, because a viper had fastened upon 
his hand; when he shook the reptile off, without having received 
any injury, was admired as a god. Jn the barbarous Melita, as in 
the barbarous Lyslra, the belief in gods under the human form had 


(I) For the period between the year nnd Gl» see the last chapter. 
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not yet given place to the incredulous spirit of the age. He arrives 
at length, at the port in Italy, where voyagers from Syria or Egypt 
psually disembarked, Puleoly. There appears to have been Chris¬ 
tians in that town, who received Paul, and with whom he resided 
for seven days. Many of the Roman Christians, apprised of his ar¬ 
rival, went out to meet him as far the village of Appii Forum, or a 
place called the Three Taverns. But it is remarkable that so com¬ 
plete by this time was the separation between the Jewish and Chris¬ 
tian communities, that the former had no intelligence of his arrival, 
and what is more singular, knew nothing whatever of his case(l)! 
Possibly the usual correspondence with Jerusalem had been inter¬ 
rupted at the lime of the expulsion of the Jews from Rome, and had 
not been re-established with its former regularity; or, as is more 
probable, the persecution of Paul being a party and Saddueaic 
measure, was neilheravowed nor supported by the great body of the 
nation. Those who had visited, and returned from, Jerusalem, 
being chiefly of the Pharisaic or more religious party, were either 
ignorant or imperfectly informed of the extraordinary adventures 
of Paul in their native city : and two years had elapsed during his 
confinement at Caesarea. Though still in form a prisoner, Paul en¬ 
joyed almost perfect freedom, and his first step was a general appeal 
to the whole community of the Jews then resident in Rome. To 
them he explained the cause of his arrival. It was not uncommon 
in disputes between two parties in Jerusalem, that both should be 
summoned or sent at once by the governor, especially if, like Paul, 
they demanded it as a right, to plead their cause before the impe¬ 
rial courts. More than once the High Priest himself had been re¬ 
duced to the degrading situation of a criminal before a higher tri¬ 
bunal ; and there arc several instances in which all the arts of court 
intrigue were employed to obtain a decision on some question of 
Jewish politics. Paul, while he acknowledges that his conflict with 
his countrymen related to his belief in Christ, as the Messiah dis¬ 
claims all intention of arraigning the ruling authorities for their 
injustice: he had no charge to advance against the nation. Thu 
Jews, in general, seem to have been inclined to hear from so high 
an authority the real doctrines of the Gospel. They assembled for 
that purpose at the house in which the Apostle was confined; and, 
as usual, some were favourably disposed to the Christianity of Paul, 
others rejected ft with the most confirmed obduracy. 

But, at this instant, we pass at once From the firm and solid 
ground of authentic and credible history, upon (he quaking and 
insecure fooling of legendary tradition- A few scattered notices of 
the personal history of Paul may be gathered from the later epis- 
Jles; but the last fact which we receive from the undoubted aulho- 
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rity of the writer of ttie Acts is, that two years passed before the 
Apostle left Rome (1). To what examination he was subjected, in 
what manner his release was obtained, all is obscure, or rather with-' 
out one ray of light. But to the success of Paul in Rome, and to 
the rapid progress of Christianity during these two eventful years, 
we have gloomy and melancholy evidence. The next year after his 
departure is darkly noted in the annals of Rome as the era of that 
fatal fire which enveloped in ruin all the ancient grandeur of the 
Eternal City ;—in those of Christianity, as the epoch of the first 
Heathen persecution. This event throws considerable light on the 
state of the Christian church at Rome. No secret or very inconsi¬ 
derable community would have attracted the notice, or satisfied the 
blood-thirsty cruelty of Nero. The people would not have consen¬ 
ted to receive as atoning victims for the dreadful disaster of the 
great conflagration, nor would the reckless tyranny of the emperor 
have condescended to select them as sacrificial offerings to appease 
the popular fury, unless they had been numerous, far above con¬ 
tempt, and already looked upon with a jealous eye. Nor is it less 
clear, that even to the blind discernment of popular indignation 
and imperial cruelly, the Christians were by this lime distinguished 
from the Jews. They were no longer a mere sect of the parent na¬ 
tion, but a separate, a marked, and peculiar people, known by 
their distinctive usages, and incorporating many of Gentile descent 
into their original Jewish community. 

Though at first there appears something unaccountable in this 
proscription of a harmless and unobtrusive sect, against whom the 
worst chargo, at last, was the introduction of a new and peaceful 
form of worshipping one Deity, a privilege which the Jew had 
always enjoyed without molestation ; yet the process by which the 
public ^nind was led to this outburst of fury, and the manner in 
which it was directed against the Christians, is clearly indicated by 
lhe*historian (2). After the first consternation and distress, an ac¬ 
cess of awe-struck superstition seized on the popular mind. Great 
public calamities can never be referred to obvious or accidental 
causes. The trembling people had recourse to religious rites, 
endeavoured to ascertain by what offended deities this dread¬ 
ful judgment had been inflicted, and sought for victims to ap- 
j/ease their yet perhaps unmitigated gods (3). But when su¬ 
perstition has once fountyout victims, to whose guilt or impiety it 
may ascribe the divine anger, human revenge mingles itself up 


(l) Whatever might be the reason for the 
abrupt termination of the book of the Acts, 
which could neither be the death of the author, 
for he probably survived St. Paul, nor his totll 
separation from him, for ho was with him 
towards the close of his career (2 Tim. iv. 11.), 
the expression ill the last verse hut one of the 
A«ts limits the residence of St. Paul in Koine, at 
that time. It* two years. 


(2) Mox petita diis piacula, nditique SibylLt 
libri, ex quibus suplicalum Vulcano et Cereri 
Proserpina*qoe, ac propitiata Juno per matrouas, 
pritnum in Capitolio, dcinde npud proximum 
mare, etc. Tac. Ann. xv. 44. 

^3) Scd non opc humand, non largitinnihus 
principis, aut (bum placamentis decedebat infa¬ 
una, quin jtis&um inrendiuin crederetur. 
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with Ihe relentless determination to propitiate offended Heaven, 
and contributes still more to blind the judgment and exasperate the 
passions. The other foreign religions, at which the native deities 
might take offence, had been long domiciliated in Rome. Christia¬ 
nity was the newest, perhaps was making the most alarming pro¬ 
gress : it was no national religion; it was disclaimed with eager 
animosity by the Jews, among whom it originated; its principles 
and practices were obscure and unintelligible; and that obscurity 
the excited imagination of the hostile people might fill up with the 
darkest and most monstrous forms. 

We have sometimes thought it possible that incautious or misin- rrobai.i. 
lerpreted expressions of the Christians themselves might have at- which im 
traded the blind resentment of the people. The minds of the Chris- 
lians were constantly occupied with the terrific images of the final "In¬ 
coming of the Lord to judgment in fire; thcconflagration of the 
world was the expected consummation, which they devoutly sup¬ 
posed to be instantly at hand. When, therefore, they saw the great 
metropolis of the world, the city of pride, of sensuality, of idola¬ 
try, of bloodshed, blazing like a fiery furnace before their eyes,— 
the Babylon of the West wrapped in one vast sheet of destroying 
flame,—the more fanatical—the Jewish part of the community (1) 

—may have looked on with something of fierce hope, and eager 
anticipation; expressions almost triumphant may have burst from 
unguarded lips. They may have attributed the ruin to the righteous 
vengeance of the Lord; it may have seemed the opening of that 
kingdom which was to commence with the discomfiture, the deso¬ 
lation, of heathenism, and to conclude with the establishment of the 
millennial kingdom of Christ. Some of these, in the first instance, 
apprehended and examined, may have made acknowledgmenls be¬ 
fore a passionate and astonished tribunal, which would lead to the 
conclusion that, in the hour of general destruction, they had some 
trust, some security, denied to the rest of mankind; and this exemp¬ 
tion from common misery, if it would not mark them out in some 
dark manner (2), as the authors of the conflagration, at all events 
would convict them of*that hatred of the human race so often ad¬ 
vanced against the Jews. 

Inventive cruelty sought out new ways of torturing these victims 
of popular hatred and imperial injustice. The calm and serene 
patience with fthich they were armed b^ their religion against the 
most excruciating sufferings, may have irritated still further their 
ruthless persecutors. The sowing up men in the skins of beasts, and 
setting dogs to tear them to pieces, may find precedent in the annals 

• 

- \i) Some deep and permanent cause of hatred many years after : — Sontes el novissitna cxein- 

against the Christians, it may almost seem, as pla meritos. 

connected with this disaster, can aloue account (2) Haud perindc in criininc- incendii rjuam 
for the strong expressions of Tacitus, writing so odio generis humani convicti sunt. 
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of human barbarity (1); but the covering them over with a kind of 
dress smeared with wax, pitch, or other combustible mailer, with 
a stake under the chin, to keep them upright, and then placing 
them to be slowly consumed, like torches in the public gardens of 
popular amusement,—this seems to have been an invention of the 
time; and, from the manner in which it is mentioned by the Roman 
writers, as the most horrible torture known, appears to have made 
a profound impression on the general mind. Even a people habi¬ 
tuated to gladiatorial shows and to the horrible scenes of wholesale 
Execution which were of daily occurrence during the reigns of 
Tiberius, Caligula, and Nero, must yet have been in an unusual 
slate of exasperated excitement to endure, or rather to lake pleasure, 
in the sight of these unparalleled barbarities. Thus, the gentle, the 
peaceful religion of Christ, was welcomed upon earth by new ap¬ 
plications of man’s'inventive faculties, to inflict suffering, and to 
satiate revenge (2). 

The Apostle was, no doubt, absent from Rome at the commence¬ 
ment, and during the whole, of this persecution. His course is 
dimly descried by the hints'scattered through his later epistles It is 
probable that he travelled into Spain. The assertion of Iremeus, 
that lie penetrated to the extreme West(3) coincides with his in¬ 
tention of visiting that province declared at an earlier period. As it 
is diflicull to assign to any other part of his life the establishment of 
Christianity in Crete, it may be permitted to suppose, that from 
Spain his course lay eastward, not improbably with the design of 
revisiting Jerusalem. That he entertained this design, there appears 
some evidence; none, however, that he accomplished it(4). The 
stale of Judata, in which Roman oppression had now begun, under 
Albinus, if not under Florus (ft), to grow to an intolerable height: 
the spirit of indignant resistance which was fermenting in the mind 


(l^Et pcreunlibua additu ludibriu, ut furatum 
trrgfa oblecti, l«uiutu canum interirent; uut cru- 
cibus afftxi, aui flammondi, atquc ubi drfecisset 
dies, in usutn nocturni luminis urerentur. Tac. 
Ann. xx'. 54. Juvenal calls this “ tuuicu mo¬ 
lest u," viii. 235- 

tanla lucebls In illb 

Qua stiuites ardent, qui flxo guttuu fumaui 
F.t latum medik sulcum deductt urcua.— i tbt. 

1 Until tunicam aliment is ignium ill i tain et intex- 
tatn.—Senec. Epist. xix. It was probably thought 
appropriate to consume with slow fire the 
authors of the conflagration. ft 

(2) Gibbon's extraordinary “ conjecturo" that 
the Christiuns in Rome were confounded with 
the Galileans, the fanatical followers of Judas the 
(•anionite, is most improbable. The sect of Judas 
xv:;s not known bej ond the precincts of Palestine. 
The insinuation that the Jews may have escaped 
the proscription, through the interest of the 
beautiful Poppea and the favourite Jewish player 
\liturus, though not very likely, is more in 
character with the times. 

(8) The visit of St. Paul to Britain, in our 
opinion, is a fiction of religions national vanity. 


It has few or no advocates except English eerie* 
siastical antiquarians. In fact, the stale of the 
island, in which the precarious sovereignty of 
Rome was still fiercely contested by the native 
burbariaus, seems to be entirely forgotten. Civi¬ 
lisation had ithide little progress in Britain till 
the conquest of Agricola. l)p to that lime, it was 
occupied only by the invading legionaries, full) 
employed in extending and guarding Iheir con¬ 
quests, and our wild ancestors with their stern 
Druidical hierarchy. From which class were the 
Apostle's hearers or concerts ? My friend Dr. 
Curd well, in a recent essay on this subject, con 
curs xxitli this opinion. 

f4) This is inferred from lkbr. xiii. 23- This 
inference, however, assumes several points. In 
the first place, that Paul is the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. To this opinion, though 
by no means certain, we strongly incline. But it 
does not follow that Paul fulfilled his intention , 
and even the intention was conditional, and d: 
pendent on the speedy arrival of Timothy, which 
may or may not have taken place. 

(5) Florus succeeded Albinus, a. v. (ii 
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of the people, might either operate to deter or to induce the Apostle 
to undertake the journey. On the one hand, if (lie Jews should 
renew their implacable hostility, the Christians, now having become 
odious to the Roman government, could expect no protection ; the 
rapacious tyranny of the new rulers would seize every occasion of 
including the Christian community under the grinding and vexa¬ 
tious system of persecution : and such occasion would be furnished 
by any tumult in which they might be implicated. On the other 
hand, the popular mind among the Jews being absorbed by stronger 
interests, engrossed by passions even more powerful thai\ hatred 
of Christianity, the Apostle might have entered the city unnoticed, 
and remained concealed among his Christian friends; particularly 
as the frequent change in the ruling authorities, and the perpetual 
deposal of the High Priest, during the long interval of his absence, 
may have stripped his leading adversaries of tfieir authority. 

Be this as it may, there are manifest vestiges of his having visited 
many cities of Asia Minor—Ephesus, Colossal (1), Miletus (2), 
Troas (3); that he passed a winter at Nicopolis, in Epirus (4). From 
hence he may have descended to Corinth(5), and from Corinth, 
probable reasons may be assigned for his return to Rome. In all 
these cities, and, doubtless, in many others, where we have no 
record of the iirst promulgation of the religion, the Christians 
formed regular and organised communities. Constant intercourse 
seems to have been maintained throughout the whole confederacy. 
Besides the Apostles, oilier persons seem to have been constantly 
travelling about, some entirely devoted to the dissemination of the 
religion, others uniting it with their own secular pursuits. Onesi- 
phorus (6), it may be supposed, a wealthy merchant, resident at 
Ephesus, being in Rome at the time of Paul’s imprisonment, la¬ 
boured to alleviate the irksomeness of his confinement. IJaul had 
constantly one, sometimes many, companions in his journeys. Some 
of these he seems to have established, as Titus, in Crete, to preside 
over the young communities; others were left behind for a lime to 
superintend the interests of the religion; others, as Luke, the author 
of the Acts, were in more regular attendance upon him, and appear 
to have been only occasionally separated by accidental circumstan¬ 
ces. But, if we may judge from the authentic records of the New 
Testament, the whole Christianity of the West emanated from Paul 
alone. The indefatigable activity of t^iis one man had planted 
Christian colonies, each of which became the centre of a new moral 
civilisation, from the borders of Syria, as far as Spain, and to the 
city of Rome. 

Tradition assigns to the last year of Nero the martyrdom both of 

(1) Philrm. 22. i,4) Titus, iii. 12- 

(2) 2 Tim. iv. 20. (5) 2 Tim. iv. 20. 

(3) 2 Tim iv. 13. P.omjurf Pair?, 1/ntir Pau ,b; 2 Tim. i. 16 . 1 8 

!<nw. 
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St. Peter and St. Paul. That or the former rests altogether on 
unauthoritalive testimony •, that of the latter is rendered highly 
probable, from the authentic record of the second Epistle to Timo-, 
thy. This letter was written by the author when in custody at 
Rome(l), apparently under more rigorous confinement than during 
his first imprisonment; not looking forward to his release (2), but 
with steadfast presentiment of his approaching violent death. It 
contains allusions to his recent journey in Asia Minor and Greece. 
He had already undergone a first examination (3), and the danger 
was so great, that he had been deserted by some of his most attached 
followers, particularly by Demas. If conjecture be admitted, the 
preparations for the reception of Nero at Corinth, during the cele¬ 
bration of the Isthmian games, may have caused well-grounded 
apprehensions to the Christian community in that city. Paul might 
have thought it prudgnt to withdraw from Corinth, whither his last 
journey had brought him, and might seize the opportunity of the 
emperor’s absence, to visit and restore the persecuted community 
at Home. During the absence of Nero, the government of Rome 
and of Italy was entrusted to the freed-slavc Ilelius, a fit represen¬ 
tative of the absent tyrant. He had full power of life and death, even 
over the senatorial order. The world, says Dion, was enslaved at 
once to two autocrats, Helius and Nero. Thus Paul may have found 
another Nero in the hostile capital; and the general tradition, that 
he was put to death, not by order of the emperor, but of the governor 
of the city, coincides with this state of things. 

The fame of St. Peter, from whom she claims the supremacy of 
the Christian world, has eclipsed that of St. Paul in the Eternal 
City. The most splendid temple which has been erected by Chris¬ 
tian zeal, to rival or surpass the proudest edifices of heathen magni- 
ficence v bears the name of that apostle, while that of St. Paul rises 
in a remote and unwholesome suburb. Studious to avoid, if pos¬ 
sibly, the treacherous and slippery ground of polemic controversy, 
we must be permitted to express our surprise that in no part of the 
authentic scripture occurs the slightest allusion to the personal 
history of St. Peter, as connected with the< western ctiurches. At 
all events, the conversion of the Gentile world was the acknow¬ 
ledged province of St. Paul. In that partition treaty, in which these 
two moral invaders divided the yet unconquered world, the more 
civilised province of Greelf and Roman heathenism Was assigned to 
him who was emphatically called the Apostle of the Gentiles, while 
the Jewish population fell under the particular care of the Galilean 
Peter. For the operations of the latter, no part of the world, ex¬ 
clusive of Palestine, which seems to have been left to James the 

(i i All the names of the church who unite in (3) 2 Tim. i. 12- 16- Roseninullcr how?vet 
the salutation, iv 21., are Homan. (in loe.) understands this of the examination 

(2) 2 Tim. iv. 5, U, 7. during liis first trial. 
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Just, would afford such ample scope for success as Babylonia and 
the Asiatic provinces, to which the Epistles of Peter are addressed. 

, His own writings distinctly show that he was connected by some 
intimate tie with these communities; and, as it appears, that Galatia 
was a stronghold of Judaical Christianity, it is probable that the 
greater part of those converts were originally Jews or Asiatics, 
whom Judaism had already prepared for the reception of Christia¬ 
nity. Where Judaism thus widely prevailed, was the appropriate 
province of the Apostle of the circumcision. While then those, 
whose severe historical criticism is content with nothing less than 
contemporary evidence, or, at least, probable inferences from such 
records, will question, at least, the permanent establishment of 
Peter in the imperial city, those who admit the authority of tradi¬ 
tion will adhere to, and inav, indeed, make a strong case in favour 
of St. Peter’s residence (1); or his martyrdorg at Home (2). 

The spent wave of the Neronian persecution (3) may have reco¬ 
vered sufficient force to sweep away those who were employed in 
reconstructing the shattered edifice of Christianity in Rome. The 
return of an individual, however personally obscure, yet connected 
with a sect so recently proscribed, both by popular odium and pub¬ 
lic authority, would scarcely escape the vigilant police of the me¬ 
tropolis. One individual is named, Alexander, the coppersmith. 


(1) The authorities arc Irenams, Dionysius of 
Corinth apud Kusebiuin, anil Kpiplianius. 

(2) Pearson in his Opera J’osthuma, Uiss. de 
serie ct succession** Roma", lipiscop, supposes 
Peter to have been in Home. Compare Townson 
on the Gospels. Diss. 5. sect. v. Barrijw, (Treatise 
of the Pope’s Supremacy,) will not “ avow” the 
opinion of those who argue him never to have 
been «t Rome, vol. vi. p. 139. Oxford til. I81H. 
I.iglilfoot, whose profound knowledge of every 
thing relating to the Jewish nation entitles his 
opinions to respect, observes, in confirmation of 
his assertion, that Peter lived and died in 
Chuldea,—quam absurduin est statuere, minis- 
truin pia>cipuuni rircumcisionis sedem suain 
figere iu metropoli preputiatorum, Roma. Light- 
foot’s Works, 8vo. edit. x. 392. 

If, then, with Harrow I way “ bear some civil 
respect to ancient testimonies and traditions” 
(loc. cit.), the strong bias of m^ own mind is to 
the following solution of this problem. With 
Lightfoot, I believe, that Rabylonia was the scene 
of St. Peter’s labours. But I am likewise con¬ 
fident that in Rome, us in Corinth, there were 
two communities,—a Petrine and a Pauline,—a 
Judaisiug and an Iletlenising church. The origin 
of the two commiAities in the doctrines attri¬ 
buted to the two apostles, may have been gra¬ 
dually transmuted into the foundation first of 
each community, then generally of the church of 
Rome, by the two apostles. All the difficulties 
in the arrangement of the succession to the 
episcopal see of Rome vanish, if we suppose two 
‘ otemporary lines. Here, as elsewhere, the Ju- , 
daising church either expired or was absorbed 
*.»» the Pauline community. 

The passage in the Corinthians by no means 
necessarily implies the personal presence of 
Peter in that city. There was a party there, no 
douht a judaising one, which professed to preach 


the pure doctrine of “ Cephas," in opposition to 
that of Paul, and who called themselves, there¬ 
fore, “ of Cephas.” 

bum primos rcclesice Romanic fundatorcs 
quirro occurrit illud. Acts, ii. 10. Ot i<T«- 
jUOt/VTIc'P UfJUUOt looJWoiTf KCti '/TfO (7M- 
\U*T 01. Lightfoot’s Works, flvo. edit. x. 392. 

(3) As to the extent of the Neronian per.* 
tion, whether it was general, or confined to the 
city of Rome, 1 agree with Mosheim that only 
one valid argument is usually advanced on either 
side. On the one hand, that of Dodwell, that the 
Christians being persecuted not on account of 
their religion, but on the charge of incendiarism, 
that charge could not have been hrouglittigniiist 
those who lived beyond the precinct* of the city. 
Though ns to this point, it is to be feared that 
many an honest Protestant would have consi¬ 
dered the real crime of the gunpowder plot, or 
the imputed guilt of the lire of London, ample 
justification for a general persecution of the 
Roman Catholics. On the other hand, is alleged 
the authority of Tertulliun, who refers, in a 
public apology to the laws of Nero and Hamilton 
against the Christians, an expression too distinct 
to pass for rhetoric, even in that passionate 
writer,^ough he may have magnified temporary 
edicts into general laws. The Spanish inscrip¬ 
tion not only wants confirmation, but oven 
evidence that it ever existed. There is however 
a point of some importance iu favour of the first 
opinion. Paul appears to have travelled about 
through a great part of the Roman empire dur¬ 
ing this interval, yet we have no intimation of 
his being in more than ordinary personol danger 
it was not till bis return to Rome that he was 
again apprehended, and at length suffered mar 
tyrdmii. 
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whoso seemingly personal hoslility had caused or increased Ihc 
danger in which Paul considered himself during his second im¬ 
prisonment. He may have been the original informer, who be- i 
irayed his being in Rome, or his intimate alliance with the Chris¬ 
tians; or, he may have appeared as evidence against him during his 
examination. Though there may have been no existing law, or 
imperial rescript against the Christians; and Paul, having been ab¬ 
sent from Rome at the lime, could not be implicated in the charge 
of incendiarism; yet the representative of Nero, if faithfully de¬ 
scribed Jby Dion Cassius (1), would pay little regard to the forms of 
criminal justice, and would have no scruple in ordering the sum- 
Maiiyr. mary execution of an obscure individual, since it does not appear, 
VTui!' that in exercising the jurisdiction of praifect of the city, he treated 
the Hves of knights or of senators with more respect. There is, 
therefore, no improbability that the Christian church in Rome may 
have faithfully preserved the fact of Paul’s execution, and even 
cherished in their pious memory the spot on the Oslian road, wa¬ 
tered by the blood of the Apostle. As a Roman citizen, Paul is said 
to have been beheaded, instead of being suspended to a cross, or 
exposed to any of those horrid tortures invented for the Christians; 
and so far the modest probability of the relation may eonlirm rather 
than impeach its truth. The other circumstances—his conversion 
of the soldiers who carried him to execution, and of lire execu¬ 
tioner himself — bear too much the air of religious romance. 
Though, indeed, the Roman Christians had not lire same interest 
in inventing or embellishing the martyrdom of Paul, as that of the 
other great Apostle from whom they derive their supremacy. 


CHAPTER IV. 


. CHRISTIANITY TO TIIK CLOSE OF THE FIRST CENTURY.—-CONSTITUTION OF CHRISTIAN 

CHURCHES. 

« 

C4.v,i rr. The changes in Ihc moral are usually wrought as imperceptibly 
Xw‘!md‘ as Hiose in the physical world. Had any wise man, either con- 
er a ,iu«i vinced of the divine origin of Christianity, or even contemplating 
with philosophical sagacity the essential nature of themew religion, 
and the existing slate of the 1 human mind, ventured to predict, that 
from the ashes of these obscure men would arise a moral sove- 

(1) To WC /UIVTOf fV Ttl PfitUM KAI T? KAI 'unritu KAI ^OOAtyTfitC. OwTtt' fXtf 

lrtixitt 'TatVTac HAiai ti»/ Ketiastpiiw mf* tct« a* t»* P®/ueti»v *-f>X* * { '- 

Jx/'O'TC.t'C IlttVTct } Af CtTAttf TO K f *T0 f 71 V AfJA • Jot'MI't, Nff&'VI KAI 

iwtTITpafWTO, OfTi Kali tfnyUlUt»V, KAI Q(/<Tf «^*t47r*rv OTTOTIfOf AUTUV 

Xflfi fiCTOK'ri*vwveti (**/ ?rpiv X*‘P uv Oion. Cassius, (or Xiphilin) lxii*. 
JuXatCAt ti? Nffatvi)Jtati o/uoiarc* e 12- 
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reignly more extensive and lasting than (hat of the Gesars; that 
buildings more splendid than an; which adorned the new marble 
city, now rising from the ruins of the conflagration, would be 
dedicated to their name, and maintain their reverence for an incal¬ 
culably longer period; such vaticinations would have met the fate 
inseparable from the wisdom which outstrips its age, would have 
been scorned by colemporary pride, and only admired after their 
accomplishment, by late posterity. The slight and contemptuous 
notice excited by Christianity during the first century of its promul 
galion is in strict accordance with this ordinary development of’thc 
great and lasting revolutions in human afTairs. The moral world 
has sometimes, indeed, its volcanic explosions, which suddenly 
and violently convulse and reform the order of things; but its more 
enduring changes are in general produced by the slow and silent 
workings of opinions, remotely prepared and gradually expanding 
to their mature and irresistible influence. In defaulf therefore of 
real information, as to the secret but simultaneous progress of 
Christianity in so many quarters, and among all ranks, we are left 
to speculate on the influence of the passing events of the time, and 
of the changes in the public jjiind, whether favourable or prejudi¬ 
cial to the cause of Christianity, catching only faint and uncertain 
gleams of its peculiar history through the confused and rapidly 
changing course of public affairs. 

The Imperial history from the first promulgation of Christianity i., 
down to the accession of Constantine, divides itself into four dis- 
lincl, but unequal periods. More than thirty years arc occupied by f,mi i h - 
the line of the first Ciesars, rather less by the conflicts which fol¬ 
lowed the death of Wero, and the government of the Flavian dy¬ 
nasty. The first years of Trajan, who ascended the Imperial throne. 
a. d. 98., nearly synchronize with the opening of the second cen¬ 
tury of Christianity; and that splendid period of internal peace and 
advancing civilisation, of wealth, and of prosperity, which has been 
described as the happiest in the annals of mankind, extends over ' 
the first eighty years of that century (1). Down to the accession of 
Constantine, nearly at the commencement of the fourth century, 
the empire became, like the great monarchies of the East, the prize 
of successful ambition and enterprise : almost every change of ruler 
is a change of dynasty; and already the borders of the empire have 
ceased to be respected by the menacing*, the conquering Barbarians. 

It is remarkable how singularly the political character of each nm 
period was calculated to advance the growth of Christianity. 

During the first of these periods the government, though it still 
held in respect the old republiedh institutions, was, if not in form. 


(l) Among the writers who have discussed ibis under ihr title of Kwai sur l'E|*M|ue de l llistoirr 
question may be consulted Hepcwisch, whose Roiuaine la plus hrureuse pour le Genre Human). 
work has been recently translated by M. Solvet, Paris, 1834. 
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in ils administration purely despotic. The slate centered in the per¬ 
son of the Emperor. This kind of hereditary autocracy is essentially 
selfish : it is content with averting or punishing plots against the 
person, or detecting and crushing conspiracies against the power, 
of the existing monarch. To those more remote or secret changes, 
which are working in the depths of society, eventually perhaps 
threatening the existence of the monarchy, or the stability of all 
the social relations, it is blind or indifferent (1). It has neither sa¬ 
gacity to discern, intelligence to comprehend, nor even the dis¬ 
interested zeal for the perpetuation of its own despotism, to counter¬ 
act such distant and contingent dangers. Of all innovations it is, in 
general, sensitively jealous; but they must be palpable and mani¬ 
fest, and directly clashing with the passions or exciting the fears of 
the sovereign. Even these are met by temporary measures. When 
an outcry was raised against the Egyptian religion as dangerous to 
public morality, an edict commanded the expulsion of ils votaries 
from the city. When the superstition of the Emperor shuddered at 
the predictions of the mathematicians, the whole fraternity fell un¬ 
der the same interdict. When the public peace was disturbed by the 
dissensions among the Jewish popi^ation of Rome, the summary 
sentence of Claudius visited both Jews and Christians with the same 
indifferent severity. So the Neronian persecution was an accident 
arising out of the fire at Rome, no part of a systematic political 
plan for the suppression of foreign religions. It might have fallen 
on any other sect or body of men, who might have been designated 
as victims to appease the popular resentment. The provincial ad¬ 
ministrations would bo actuated by the same principles as the cen¬ 
tral government, and be alike indifferent to the quiet progress of 
opinions, however dangerous to the existing order of things. Un¬ 
less somq breach of the public peace demanded their interference, 
they would rarely put forth their power; and content with the main¬ 
tenance of order, the regular collection of the revenue, the more 
> rapacious with the punctual payment of their own exactions, the 
more enlightened with the improvement and embellishment of the 
cities under their charge, they would look on fne rise and propaga¬ 
tion of a new religion with no more concern than that of a new 
philosophic sect, particularly in the eastern part of the empire, 
where the religions were in general more foreign to the character 
of the Greek or Roman PqJytheism. The popular feeling during 
this first period would only under peculiar circumstances outstrip 
the activity of the government. Accustomed to the separate worship 
of the Jews, to them Christianity appeared at first only as a modifi¬ 
cation of that belief. Local jealousies or personal animosities might 


(I) Sa>vi proxirais ingruunt. lu this our sometimes been comparatively unoppressed 
pregnant sentence ol Tacitus is explained the under the most sanguinary tyranny, 
political secret, that the inass of the people have 
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in different places excite a more active hostility; in Rome it is evi¬ 
dent that the people were only worked up to find inhuman delight 
in the sufferings or the Christians, by the misrepresentations of the 
government, by superstitious solicitude to find some victims to ap¬ 
pease the angry Gods, and that strange consolation of human mi¬ 
sery, the delight of wreaking vengeance on whomsoever it can pos¬ 
sibly implicate as the cause of the calamity. 

During the whole then of this first period, to the death of Nero, 
both the primitive obscurity of Christianity, and the transient im¬ 
portance it assumed, as a dangerous enemy of the people qf Rome, 
and subsequently as the guiltless victim of popular vengeance, 
would tend to its eventual progress. Its own innate activity, with 
all the force which it carried with it, both in its internal and ex¬ 
ternal impulse, would propagate it extensively in the inferior and 
middle classes of society; while, though (be great mass of the 
higher orders would still remain unacquainted with its. real nature, 
and with its relation to its parent Judaism, it was quite enough be¬ 
fore the public attention to awaken the curiosity of the more inquir¬ 
ing, and to excite the interest of those who were seriously concerned 
in the moral advancement of mankind. In many quarters, it is far 
from impossible that the strong revulsion of the public mind against 
Nero, after his death, may have extended some commiseration 
towards his innocent victims (1) : that the Christians were acquit¬ 
ted by the popular feeling of any real connection with the fire at 
Rome, appears evident from Tacitus, who retreats into vague ex¬ 
pressions of general scorn and animosity (2). At all events the per¬ 
secution must have had the effect of raising the importance of 
Christianity, so as to force it upon the notice of many, who might 
otherwise have been ignorant of its existence : the new and peculiar 
fortitude with which the sufferers endured their unprecedented 
trials, would strongly recommend it to those who were dissatisfied 
with the moral power of their old religion; while on the olhet hand 
it was yet too feeble and obscure to provoke a systematic plan for : 
its suppression. 

During the second period of the first century, from a. d. G8 to 98, m 
the dale of the accession or Trajan, the larger portion was occupied t , | , ' ri ^" 
by the reign of Domilian, a tyrant, in whom the successors of Au- ^ 
gustus might appear lo revive, both in the monstrous vices of his ” J " n 
personal character, and of his government. Of the Flavian dynasty, 
the father alone, Vespasian, from the Comprehensive vigour of his 
mind, perhaps from his knowledge of the Jewish character and 
religion, obtained during his residence in the East, was likely to 
estimate the bearings and future,prospects of Christianity. But the 

(0 This, was the case cv«su ia Rome. Unde utilitate p.iblicA, »ed in sacviliam uni a* a fan me 
quaitqnain adversm sontes et uovissima exenqda rentur. Tac. An. xv. 44. 
tneritos miseratio oriebatur, tanquuin non [2) Odio human i generis convioti. 
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total subjugation of Judaea, and the destruction of the Temple of 
Jerusalem, having reduced the religious parents of the Christians 
to so low a state, their nation and consequently their religion, 
being, according to the ordinary course of events, likely to mingle 
up and become absorbed in the general population of the Roman 
empire, Christianity, it might reasonably be supposed, would 
scarcely survive its original stock, and might be safely left to burn 
out by the same gradual process of extinction. Besides this, the 
strong mind of Vespasian was fully occupied by the restoration of 
ortter in the capital and in the provinces, and in iixing on a firm 
basis the'yet unsettled authority of the Flavian dynasty. A more 
formidable, because more immediate danger, threatened the exist¬ 
ing order of things. The awful genius of Roman liberty had entered 
I;,into an alliance with the higher philosophy of the lime. Repub¬ 
lican'stoicism, brooding in the noblest minds of Rome, looked back 
with vuin though passionate regret, to the free institutions of their 
ancestors, and demanded the old liberty of action. It was this dan¬ 
gerous movement, not the new and humble religion, which calmly 
acquiesced in all political changes, and contented itself witti liberty 
of thought and opinion, which pul to the lest the prudence and 
moderation of the emperor Vespasian. It was the spirit of Cato, not 
of Christ, which he found it necessary to control. The enemy be¬ 
fore whom he trembled was the patriot Trasea, not the Apostle 
St. John, who was silently winning over Ephesus to the new faith. 
The edict of expulsion from Rome fell not on the worshippers of 
foreign religions, but on the philosophers, a comprehensive term, 
but which was probably limited to those whose opinions were con¬ 
sidered dangerous to the Imperial authority (1). 

It was only with the new fiscal regulations of the rapacious and 
parsimonious Vespasian, that the Christians were accidentally im¬ 
plicated. 'The Emperor continued to levy the capitation lax, which 
had been willingly and proudly paid by the Jews throughout the 
enipirb for the maintenance of their own temple at Jerusalem, for 
' the restoration of the idolatrous fane of the Capiloline Jupiter, 
T which had been destroyed in the civil contests^ The Jew submitted 
with sullen reluctance to this insulting exaction ; but even the hope 
of escaping it would not incline him to disguise or dissemble his 
faith. But the Judaizing Christian, and even the Christian of Jewish 
descent, who had entirely thrown off his religion, yeUwas marked 
by the indelible sign of his race, was placed in a singularly per¬ 
plexing position (2). The rapacious publican, who farmed the lax, 
was not likely to draw any true distinction among those whose fea¬ 
tures, connexions, name, and notorious descent, still designated 

(|) Tacit. Hist. iv. 4 — 9 , Dion Cassius, Ixvi lib. Ixvi. p. 1082. Suetonius in Dom. v. 12 . 
13- Suetonius, Vespas. 15. Tillemont, Hist, ties Martial, via. 14- Rnsnage, Hist, ties Juifv voi. 
Euipereun. Vespasian. Art. x*. vii. d». xi. p. 304. 

(2) Dion Cassius, edit. Reiinar, with his notes. 
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them as liable to the tax : his coarser mind would consider the pro¬ 
fession of Christianity as a subterfuge to escape a vexatious impost. 

But to the Jewish Christian of St. Paul’s opinions, the unresisted 
payment of the burthen, however insignificant, and to which he 
was not bound, cither by the letter or the spirit of the edict, was 
an acknowledgment of his unconverted Judaism, of his being still 
under the law, as well as an indirect contribution to the mainte¬ 
nance of heathenism. It is difficult to suppose that those who were 
brought before the public tribunal, as claiming an exemption from 
Hie lax, and exposed to the most indecent examination of their Je¬ 
wish descent, were any other than this class of Judaizing Chris¬ 
tians. 

In other respects, (he connexion of Hie Christians w ith the Jews 
could not but atfect their place in that indiscriminaling public esti¬ 
mation, which still, in general, notwithstanding the JNeronian per¬ 
secution, confounded them together. The Jewish war. appears to i, 
have made a great alteration both in the condition of the race of 
Israel, and in the popular sentiment towards them. From aversion 
as a sullen and unsocial, they were now looked upon with hatred after n.- 
and contempt, as a tierce, a desperate, and an enslaved race. Some 
of the higher orders, Agrippa and Josephus the historian, main¬ 
tained a respectable, and even an eminent rank at Rome ; but the 
provinces were overrun by swarms of Jewish slaves, or miserable 
fugitives, reduced by necessity to the meanest occupations, and 
lowering their minds to their sordid and beggarly condition. As 
then to some of the Romans the Christian assertion of religious 
freedom would seem closely allied with the Jewish attempt to ob¬ 
tain civil independence, they might appear, especially to those in 
authority, to have inherited the intractable and insubordinate spirit 
of their religious forefathers; so, on the other hand, in some places, 
the Christian might be dragged down, in the popular apprehension, 
to the level of the fallen and outcast Jew. Thus, while Christianity 
in fact was becoming more and more alienated from Judaism, and 
even assuming the most hostile position, the Roman rulers would 
be the last to discern the widening breach, or to discriminate be¬ 
tween that religious confederacy which was destined to absorb w ithin 
it all the subjects of the Roman empire, and that race which was to 
remain in its social isolation, neither blended into the general mass 
of mankind, nor admitting any other within its insuperable pale. If 
the singular story related by HegesippuS(l) concerning the family n. a.. 
of our Lord deserves credit, even the descendants of his house were „r™» d b^ 
endangered by their yet unbroken connection with the Jewish race. ®f 
Domilian is said to have issued an edict for the extermination of the 
whole house of David, in order to annihilate for ever the hope of 


v l) Eusebius, iii. 20- 
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the Messiah, which stiU brooded with dangerous excitement in the 
Jewish mind. The grandsons of St. Jude, “the brother of our Lord,” 
were denounced by certain heretics as belonging to the proscribed , 
family, and brought before the tribunal of the Emperor, or, more 
probably, that of the procurator of Judaea (1). They acknowledged 
their descent from the royal race, and their relationship lo the Mes¬ 
siah ; but in Christian language they asserted, that the kingdom 
which they expected was purely spiritual and angelic, and only to 
commence at the end of the world, after the return to judgment. 
Their poverty, rather than their renunciation of all temporal views, 
was their security. They were peasants, whose hands were hard¬ 
ened with toil, and whose whole property was a farm of about twenty- 
four English acres, and of the value of 9000 drachmes, or about 
3oO ( pounds sterling. This they cultivated by their own labour, 
and regularly paid thp appointed tribute. They were released as too 
humble and too harmless to be dangerous to the Roman authority, 
and Domilian, according to the singularly inconsistent account, 
proceeded to annual his edict of persecution against the Christians. 
Like all the stories which rest on the sole authority of Hegesippus, 
this has a very fabulous air. At no period were the hopes of the 
Messiah, entertained by the Jews, so little likely to awaken the jea¬ 
lousy of the Emperor, as in the reign of Domitian. The Jewish 
mind was still stunned, as it were, by the recent blow : the whole 
land was in a stale of iron subjection. Nor was it till the latter part 
of the reign of Trajan, and that of Hadrian, that they rallied for 
their last desperate and conclusive struggle for independence. Nor, 
however indistinct the line of demarcation between the Jews and 
the Christians, is it'easy to trace the connection between the stern 
precaution for the preservation of the peace of the Eastern world 
and lhc„slabilily of the Empire against any enthusiastic aspirant 
after an universal sovereignty, with what is somelimes called the 
second great persecution of Christianity •, for the exterminating edict 
was aimed at a single family, and at the extinction of a purely Jew¬ 
ish tenet. Though it may be admitted that, even yet, the imme¬ 
diate return of the Messiah to reign on earth was dominant among 
most of the Jewish Christians of Palestine. Even if true, this edict 
was rather the hasty and violent expedient of an arbitrary sovereign, 
trembling for his personal security, and watchful to avert danger 
from his throne, than a profound and vigorous policy, which aimed 
at the suppression of a new religion, declaredly hostile, and threat¬ 
ening the existence of the established Polytheism. 

Christianity, however, appears to have forced itself upon the 
knowledge and the fears of Domilian in a more unexpected quar¬ 
ter,—the bosom of his own family (2). Of his two cousins german, 

(i) Gibbon thus modifies the story to which • (2) Suetonius, in Domil. r. 15 . Dion. Cassius, 
lie appears lo give some credit. Ixvii. 14. Eusebius, iii. 18. 
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Ihc sons of Flavius Sabinus, the one fell an early viclini to his jea¬ 
lous apprehensions. The olher, Flavius Clemens, is described by 
.the epigrammalic biographer of the Caesars, as a man of the most 
contemptible indolence of character. His peaceful kinsman, instead n»vii« 
of exciting the fears, enjoyed, for some time, the favour, of Domi- Cl< ’' 1 ""' 
tian. He received in marriage Domililla, the niece of the Empe¬ 
ror, his children were adopled as heirs to the throne, Clemens him¬ 
self obtained the consulship. On a sudden these harmless kinsmen 
became dangerous conspirators; they were arraigned on the unpre¬ 
cedented charge of Atheism and Jewish manners; the husband, 
Clemens, was put to death; the wife, Domililla, banished to the 
desert island, either of Pont ia, or Pandalaria. The crime of Atheism 
was afterwards the common popular charge against the Christians; 
the charge to which, in all ages, those are exposed who are supe¬ 
rior to the vulgar notion of the Deity, But it was a charge never 
advanced against Judaism ; coupled, therefore, with that of Jewish 
manners, it is unintelligible, unless it refers to Christianity. Nor is 
it improbable that the contemptible want of energy, ascribed by 
Suetonius to Flavius Clemens, might be that unambitious superio¬ 
rity to the world which characterised the early Christian. Clemens 
had seen his brother cut off by the suddeu and capricious fears of 
the tyrant; and his repugnance to enter on the same dangerous pub¬ 
lic career, in pursuit of honours which he despised, if it had as¬ 
sumed the lofty language of philosophy, might have commanded 
the admiration of his colemporaries; but connected with a new reli¬ 
gion, of which the subiimer notions and principles were altogether 
incomprehensible, only exposed him to their more contemptuous 
scorn. Neither in his case was it the peril apprehended from the 
progress of the religion, but the dangerous position of the indivi¬ 
duals professing the religion, so near to the throne, which was fatal 
to Clemens and Domitilla. It was the pretext, not the cause, of their 
punishment; and the first act of the reign of Nerva was the rever¬ 
sal of these sentences by the authority of the senate : the exiles 
were recalled, and an act, prohibiting all accusations of Jewish man¬ 
ners (1), seems to have*been intended as a peace-offering for the exe¬ 
cution of Clemens, and for the especial protection of the Christians. 

But Christian history cannot pass over another incident assigned 
to the reign of Domitian, since it relates to the death of St. John ‘tili. T 
the Apostle. Christian gratitude and reference soon began to be 
discontented with the silence of the authentic writings as to the fate different 
of the twelve chosen companions of Christ. It began first with some c 
modest respect for truth, but soon with bold defiance of probability 
to brighten their obscure course,Nill each might be traced by the 
blaze of miracle into remote regions of the world, where it is clear, 

{l) Diau Cauius, lxyiti. 1. 

I. 


1H 
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llial if lliey had penelralcd, no record of Iheir existence was likely 
to survive (1). These religious invaders, according to the later 
Christian romance, made a regular partition of (he world, and as¬ 
signed to each the conquest of his particular province. Thrace, Scy¬ 
thia, Spain, Britain, Ethiopia, the extreme parts of Africa, India, 
the name of which mysterious region was sometimes assigned to 
the southern coast of Arabia, had each their Apostle, whose spiri¬ 
tual triumphs and cruel martyrdom were vividly pourtrayed and 
gradually amplified by the fertile invention of the Greek and Syrian 
„r historians of the early church. Even Lite history of St. John, whose 
m, i a i er days were chiefly passed in the populous and commercial city 
of Ephesus, has not escaped. Yet legend has delighted in harmo¬ 
nising its lone with the character of the beloved disciple, drawn in 
the Gospel, and illustrated in his own writings. Even if purely ima¬ 
ginary, these slories^show that another spirit was working in the 
inind of man. While then we would reject, as the offspring of a 
more angry and controversial age, the story of his flying in fear 
and indignation from a bath polluted by the presence of the here¬ 
tic Cerinlhus, we might admit the pleasing tradition that when he 
grew so feeble from age ns to be unable to utter any long discourse, 
his last, if we inay borrow the expression, his eycnean voice, dwell 
on a brief exhortation to mutual charily (2). liis whole sermon con¬ 
sisted in these words : “Little children, love one another;” and 
when his audience remonstrated at the wearisome iteration of Ihe 
same words, lie declared that in these words was contained the 
whole substance of Christianity. The deportation of the Apostle to 
the wild island of Palmos, where general tradition places his writ¬ 
ing the book of Revelations, is by no means improbable, if we sup¬ 
pose it to have taken place under the authority of the proconsul of 
Asia, oi* account of some local disturbance in Ephesus, and, not¬ 
withstanding the authority of Tertullian, reject the trial before 
Domilian at Rome, and the plunging him into a cauldron of boil¬ 
ing oil, from which he came forth unhurt (3). Such are the few 
vestiges of the progress of Christianity which we dimly trace in the 
Coustitu- obscurity of the latter part of the first cenlufy. During this period, 
niristL however, took place the regular formation of the young Christian 
churches. republics, in all the more considerable cities of the Empire. The 
primitive constitution of these churches is a subject which it is im¬ 
possible to decline, though few points in Christian history rest on 
more dubious and imperfect, in general on inferential evidence, 
yet few have been contested with greater pertinacity. 

The whole of Christianity, when it emerges out of the obscurity 

• 

(l) Kuscb. Kcc. Hist. iii. i. The tradition is postea quain in oleum igneum demersus, nihil 
here in its simpler and clearly more genuine passus rst. Moshcim suspects that in this pas- 
foriu. sage of Tertullian a metaphor has been converted 

Euseb. Ecc.|Ilist, iii. 22. into a fact Mosheiin. de Heb. Christ, ante- 

fa) Chi (in Jtoina ) Apostolus Johannes, Constant, p, 111 . 
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of the first century, appears uniformly governed by certain superiors 
of each community, called bishops. But the origin and extent of this 
superiority, and the manner in which the bishop assumed a distinct 
authority from the inferior presbyters, is among those difficult 
questions of Christian history which, since the Reformation, has 
been more and more darkened by those fatal enemies to candid and 
dispassionate inquiry, prejudice and interest. The earliest Christian 
communities appear to have been ruled and represented, in the 
absence of the Apostle who was their first founder, by their elders, 
who are likewise called bishops, or overseers of the churches.. These 
presbyter bishops and the deacons are the only two orders which wc 
discover at first in the church of Ephesus, at Philippi, and perhaps 
in Crete (1). On the other hand, ala very early period, one religious 
functionary, superior to the rest, appears to have been almost uni¬ 
versally recognised: at least, it is difficult to understand how, in so 
short a time, among communities, though not entirely disconnec¬ 
ted, yet scattered over the whole Roman world, a scheme of govern¬ 
ment popular, or rather aristocratical, should become, even in form, 
monarchical. Neither the limes nor the circumstances of the infant 
church, nor the primitive spirit of the religion, appear to favour a 
general, a systematic, and an unauthorised usurpation of power on 
the part of the supreme religious functionary (2). Yet the change has 
already taken place within the Apostolic times. The church of 
Ephesus, which in the Acts is represented by its elders, in the Re¬ 
velations (3) is represented by its angel or bishop, We may, per¬ 
haps, arrive at a more clear and intelligible view of this subject, by 
endeavouring to trace the origin and development of the Christian 
communities. ( , hri 

The Christian church was almost universally formed by a seces- chuIX" 
sion from a Jewish synagogue. Some synagogues may have become 

on the mo¬ 
del of the 

period of undivided unity that such an usifrpa- ,s ) na * 
tion, for so it must have been according to this 
theory, could have been universally acquiesced 
in without resistance. All presbyters, according 
to this view, with one consent, gave up or allow¬ 
ed themselves to be deprived o( their co-nidinale 
and coequal dignity- The further wc advance in 
Christian history, the more we dwover the 
common motives of human nature at work. In 
this case alone are we tc* suppose them without 
influent, Vtl we div.tser no struggle, no re- 
sifl-inec, no controversy. Tin uninterrupted line 
ol bishops \ traced by the ecclesiuMii.tl histo¬ 
rian up to the Aposil.**-; blit no murmur of 
remonstr nice against this usurpation has trans¬ 
pired ; no si.liism, mi breach of ( liristian unity 
(olluwed upon this momentous iimovatio-. Nor 
does any such change appeal to have taken 
pl^c.c in the office ol elder in the Jew Mi com¬ 
munities : the rabbinir.ii teachers took the form 
of a regular hierarchy, their patriarch grew up 
into a kind of pope, but rpiscojta/ authority never 
took root in the synagogue. 

(3) Chap. ii. 1. 


(1) Acts, \x. 17., compared with ‘28- Philip, i. 
I. Titus, i. 5—7. 

(2) The most plausible way of accounting for 
this total revolution is by supposing that the 
affairs of each community or churgh were go¬ 
verned by a college of presbyters, one of whom 
necessarily presided at their meetings, and 
gradually assumed and was recognised as pos¬ 
sessing a superior function ami authority. In 
expressing my dissatisfaction with a theory 
adopted by Mosheim, by Cihhon, by Nc.miler, 
and by most of the; lcaanic;i I'orcitrn writers, 1 
have scrutinised my own motives with the utmost 
suspicion, and can only declare that I believe 
myself actuated only bv the calm and candid 
desire of truth. Rut the universal unci .timiM 
simultaneous elevation of the bishop, under such 
circumstances, in every part of the world 
( though it must be admitted that he was lor a 
long time assisted by the presbyters in the dis¬ 
charge of bis office), appear-, to me an insuper¬ 
able objection to ibis hypothesis. The lalir tin- 
date which is assumed lor the general establish 
uient of the episcopal authority, the y-ss likely 
was it to be general. It was only during the first 
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altogether Christian; but, in general, a certain part of an existing 
community of Jews and Gentile proselytes incorporated themselves 
into a new society, and met for the purpose of divine worship ir 
some private chamber,—sometimes, perhaps, in u public place, as 
rather later, during the times of persecution, in a cemeiery. The 
first of these may have answered to a synagogue, the latter to an 
unwalled proseucha. The model of the ancient community would 
naturally, as far as circumstances might admit, become that of the 
new. But in their primary constitution there was an essential point 
of difference. The Jews were a civil as well as a religious, the 
Christians exclusively a religious, community. Every where that 
the Jews were settled, they were the colony of a nation, they were 
held together almost by a kindred, as well as by a religious, bond 
of<“jnion. The governors, therefore, of the community, ttic Zaki- 
nim or Elders, the Parnasim or Pastors (if this be an early appella¬ 
tion), werfe by no means necessarily religious functionaries (1). 
Another kind of influence, besides that of piety, age, worldly ex¬ 
perience, wealth, would obtain the chief and ruling power in the 
society. Their government neither rested on, nor required, spiritual 
authority. Their grave example would enforce the general obser¬ 
vance, their censure repress any flagrant departure from the law : 
• they might be consulted on any difficult or unusual point of prac¬ 
tice •, but it was not till the new rabbinical priesthood was esta¬ 
blished, and the Mischna and the Talmud universally received as 
the national code, that the foreign Jews fell under what may be 
considered sacerdotal dominion. At this lime, the synagogue itself 
was only supplementary to the great national religious ceremonial 
E.»entini of the Temple. The Levitical race claimed no peculiar sanctity, at 
least it discharged no priestly office, beyond the bounds of the Holy 
thecimrth Land,‘or the precincts of the Temple ; nor was an authorised 
“*o g u«! a ' instructor of the people necessary to the service of the synagogue. 
It was an assembly for the purpose or worship, not of leaching. 
The instructor of the people, the copy of the law, lay in the ark at 
the east end of the building; it was brought forth with solemn re¬ 
verence, and an appointed portion read during the service. But oral 
instruction, though it might sometimes be delivered, was no neces¬ 
sary part of the ceremonial. Any one, it should seem, who consi¬ 
dered himself qualified, and obtained permission from the archi- 
synagogi, the governors ef the community, who exercised a sort of 
presidencein the synagogue, might address the assembly. It was in 
this character that the Christian Apostle usually began to announce 
his religion. But neither the chazan, or angel (2) of the synagogue 

(l) In Rome places, the Jews seem to huvr been chief, in Antioch. The more common constitution 
ruled by on Ethnorch, recognised by the Roman 8e cms to have been the ytpa.10i and J'uia IT0«, 
civil authorities. Strabo, quoted by Josephus, __ the elders or authorities. 

Antiq. xiv. 12.. speaks of the Ethnarch in (2j The angel here seems to bear its lower 
Alexandria. Josephus mentions tlicir Archon or meaning—a messenger or minister. 
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( which was a purely ministerial, comparatively a servile, office), 
nor the heads of the assembly, possessed any peculiar privilege, or 
were endowed with any official function as teachers (1) of the 
people. Many of the more remote synagogues can rarely have been 
honoured by the presence of the “Wise Men,” as they were after¬ 
wards called,—the lawyers of this period. The Jewish religion was, 
at this time, entirely ceremonial it did not necessarily demand 
exposition; its form was moulded into the habits of the people; and 
till disturbed by the invasion of Christianity, or among very flou¬ 
rishing communities, where it assumed a more intellectual tone, 
and extended itself by the proselylism of the Gentiles, it was con¬ 
tent to rest in that form (2). In the great days of Jewish intellectual ■ 
activity, the adjacent law school, usually inseparable from the sy¬ 
nagogue, might rather be considered the place of religious inslrftc- 
lion. This was a kind of chapter-house or cdurt of ecclesiastical, 
with the Jews identical with their national, law- Here knotty points 
were publicly debated ; and “ the Wise,” or the more distinguished 
of the lawyers or interpreters of the law, as the rabbinical hierarchy 
of a later period, established their character for sagacious discern¬ 
ment of the meaning and intimate acquaintance with the whole body 
of the law. 

Thus, then, the model upon w hich the church might be expected 
to form itself, may be called purely arislocralical. The process by 
w hich it passed into the monarchical form, however limited the su¬ 
preme power of the individual, may be traced to the existence of a 
monarchical principle anterior to their religious oligarchy, and which 
distinguished the Christian church in its first origin from the Jewish 
synagogue. The Christians from the first were a purely religious 
community ; this was their primary bond of union; they had no 
national law which held them together as a separate people? Their 
civil union was a subordinate effect, arising out of their incorpora¬ 
tion as a spiritual body. The submission of their temporal concerns 
to the adjudication of their own community was a consequence of 
their respect for the syperior justice and wisdom which sprung 
from their religious principles, and an aversion from the litigious 
spirit engendered by the complicated system of Roman jurispru¬ 
dence (3)t In their origin they were almost universally a commit- cmh,.,,, 
nity, formed, ns it were, round an individual. The Apostle, or pri- r!!”Zd 
mitive teacher, was installed at once in tile office of chief religious r r^ y r" 
functionary ; and the chief religious functionary is the natural head <<>••*• 

(1) Vitringa labours to prove the point, that Probably the greater part of their proselytisiu 
the chief of the synagogue exercised an office of look place in private, though, as we know from 
this kind, bat in my opinion without success. It Horace, the Jewish synagogue was even in Home 
appears to have been a regular part of the Esse- a place of resort to the curious, the speculative, 
nian service, a distinction which Vitringa has and the idle. 

neglected to observe. De Syn. Vet. l^iii. c. 6, T. (3) The Apostle enjoined this secession from 

(2) The reading of the law, prayers, and the ordinary courts of justice, 1 Cor. vi. 1—8. 
psalms, were the ceremonial of the synagogue. 
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of a purely religious community. Oral instruction, as it was the 
first, so it must have continued to be the living, conservative, and 
expansive principle of the community (1). It was, anterior to the 
existence of any book, the inspired record and supreme authority 
of the faith. As long as this teacher remained in the city, or as 
often as he returned, ho would be recognised as the legitimate head 
of the society. But not only the Apostle, in general the primitive 
teacher likewise, was a missionary, travelling incessantly inlodislant 
regions for the general dissemination of Christianity, rather than 
residing in one spot to organise a local community (2). In his 
absence, the government, and even the instruction, of the commu¬ 
nity devolved upon the senate of Elders, yet there was still a re¬ 
cognised supremacy in the founder of the church (3). The wider, 
however, the dissemination of Christianity, the more rare, and at 
longer intervals, the'presenee of the Apostle. An appeal to his au¬ 
thority, by letter, became more precarious and interrupted ; while, 
at the same time, in many communities, the necessity for his inter¬ 
position became more frequent and manifest (4); and in the com¬ 
mon order of nature, even independent of the danger of persecution, 
the primitive founder, the legitimate head of the community, would 
vacate his place by death. That the Apostle should appoint some 
distinguished individual as the delegate, the representative, the 
successor, to his authority, asprimary instructor of the community ; 
invest him in an episcopacy of overseership, superior to that of the 
co-ordinate body of Eiders, is, in itself, by no means improbable ; 
it harmonises with the period in which we discover, in the Sacred 
Writings, this change in the form of the permanent government of 
the different bodies; accounts most easily for the general submission 
to the authority of one religious chief magistrate, so unsatisfactorily 
explained by the accidental pre-eminence of the president of a col¬ 
lege of co-equal presbyters ; and is confirmed by general tradition, 

(1) For sornr time, imined, as in the Jewish the superintendence of all the churches which he 
synagogue, wlint was called the gift of prophecy had planted. 2 Cor. xi. 28. 

secins to have been more general ; any indivi- (4) Si. Jerome, quoted by Hooker ( Kccles. 
dual who professed to speak under the direct Polity, b. vii. 'vol. iii. p. 130.). assigns the origin 
impulse of tlie Holy Spirit was heard with at- of episcopacy to the dissensions in the church, 
tenlive reverence. But it may he questioned which required a stronger coercive authority, 
whether this, and the display of the other “ Till through instinct of the devil, there grew 
recounted by the Apostle. 1 Cor. in the church factions, and amoufi the people it 
xii. 4—10., were more than subsidiary to the began to be professed, 1 am of Paul, I of A polios, 
regular and systematic teaching of the apostolie “"<* * of Cephas, churchy were governed by the 
founder of the community. The question is not common advice of presbyters : but when every 
whether each member was not at liberty to eon- began to reckon those who he had baptized 

tribute by any faculty which had been bestowed h, ; s own, and not Christ s, it was decreed ,n Me 
««i him by G«id, to the general edification ; but •wrMthot «•«' cUomui out of the presbyters 

whether, above and anterior to nil this, there wns should be placed above the rest, to whom all care 
not some, recognised parent of each church, who lh '' vhurch should belong, and so all seeds of 

was treated with paternal deference, and exercif- schism be removed. 

ed, when present, paternal authority. T,ie government of the church seems to have 

(2) Yet we have an account of a residence even been considered a subordinate function. “ And 

of St. Paul of eighteen months at Corinth, of < l 2 3 °d hath set some in the church, first apostles, 
two years at Ephesus, and he was two years dor- secondly prophets, thirdly teachers : after that. 
ing his first imprisonment at Rome. Acts, xviii. miracles, the gifts of healing, helps, government.'. 
II,. *j x , jo, ; -XXvii*. 30. diversities of tongues. I Cor. xii. 28 

(3) St. Paul considered himself invested with 
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which has ever, in strict unison with every other part of Christian 
history, preserved the names of many successors of the Apostles, the 
•first bishops in most of the larger cities in which Christianity was 
first established. But the authority of the bishop was that of in¬ 
fluence, rather than of power. After the first nomination by the 
Apostle (if such nomination, as we suppose, generally took place), 
his successor was elective by that kind of acclamation which raised 
at once the individual most eminent for his piety and virtue to the 
post, which was that of danger, as well as of distinction. For a long 
period, the suffrages of the community ratified the appointment. 
Episcopal government was thus, as long as Christianity remained 
unleavened by worldly passions and interests, essentially popular. 
Tiie principle of subordination was inseparable from the humility 
of the first converts. Rights are never clearly defined till they*are 
contested ; nor is authority limited as long os It rests upon general 
reverence. When, on the one side, aggression, on* the other, 
jealousy and mistrust, begin, then it must be fenced by usage and 
defined by law. Thus while we are inclined to consider the succes¬ 
sion of bishops from the Apostolic limes to be undeniable, the nature 
and extent of authority which they derived from the Apostles is 
altogether uncertain. The ordination or consecration, whatever it 
might be to that office, of itself conveyed neither inspiration nor 
the power of working miracles, which, with the direct commission 
from the Lord himself, distinguished and set |p-t the primary 
Apostles from the rest of mankind. It was only in a very limited and 
imperfect sense that they could, even in the sees founded by the 
Apostles, be called the successors of the Apostles. 

The presbyters were, in their origin, the ruling powers of the 
young communities;but in a society founded solely on a religious 
basis, religious qualifications would be almost exclusively considered. 
In the absence, therefore, of the primary teacher, they would assume 
that office likewise. In this they would differ from the Jewish cfders. 
As the most eminent in piety and Christian attainments, they would 
be advanced by, or at least with, the general consent, to their digni¬ 
fied station. The same piety and attainments would designate them 
as best qualified to keep up and to extend the general system of 
instruction. They would be the regular and perpetual expositors of 
the Christian jaw (1); the reciters of the life, the doctrines, the 
death, the resurrection of Christ; till the Gospels were written, and 
generally received, they would be the living Evangelists, the oral 
Scriptures, the spoken Gospel. They would not merely regulate and 

(l) Here, likewise, the possessors of the •inatic teachers would be necessary to a religion 
Xapio-fAH'rit would be the casual and subsi- probably could only subsist, certainly 

diary instructors, or rather the gifted promoters no ‘ P^pagole itself with activity or lo an) 

of Christian piety each in his separate sphere. «**<*pt th ' s t onstant exposition 

according to his distinctive grace, .but besides "f »«* principles in the public assembly, as well 
these, even if they were found in all churches, as in the more private communications of nidi 
which is by no mean* clear, regular and systc- viduals 


Authoi it v 
of the 
bishop. 


The pres 
bylers. 
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lead (lie devotions, administer the rites of baptism and the Lord's 
Supper, but repeat again and again, for the further confirmation of 
the believers, and the conversion of Jews and Heathens, the facts* 
and the tenets of the new religion. The government, in fact, in 
communities bound together by Christian brotherhood (such as we 
may suppose to have been the first Christian churches, which were 
happily undistracled by the disputesarising out of the Judaical con¬ 
troversy) would be an easy office, and entirely subordinate to that 
of instruction and edification. The communities would be almost 
self-governed by the principle of Christian love which first drew 
them together. The deacons were from the first an inferior order, 
and exercised a purely ministerial office; distributing the common 
fund to the poorer members, though the administration of the 
pecuniary concerns of the church soon became of such importance 
as to require the superintendence of the higher rulers. The other 
functions of the deacons were altogether of a subordinate character. 

Such would be the ordinary development of a Christian commu¬ 
nity, in the first case, monarchical, as founded by an individual 
Apostle or recognised teacher of Christianity; subsequently, in the 
absence of that teacher, aristocralical, under a senate formed ac¬ 
cording to Jewish usage, though not precisely on Jewish principles; 
until the place of the Apostle being supplied by a bishop, in a 
cerlain sense, ^^representative or successor, it would revert to a 
monarchical foU? limited rather by the religion itself than by any 
appointed controlling power. As long as the same holy spirit of 
love and charity actuated the whole body, the result would be an 
harmony, not from the counteracting powers of opposing forces, 
but from the consentient will of the general body; and the will of 
the government would be the expression of the universal popular 
sentimehl (1). Where, however, from the first, the Christian com¬ 
munity was formed of conflicting parties, or where conflicting prin¬ 
ciples began to operate immediately upon the foundation of the 
society, no individual would be generally recognised as the autho¬ 
ritative teacher, and the assumption and recognition of the epi¬ 
scopate would be more slow; or, indeed, would not take place at 
all till the final triumph of one of the conflicting parties. They re¬ 
tained, of necessity, the republican form. Such was the stale of 
Mlrin.'i. ,tie Corinthian church, wlpch was formed from its* origin, oral- 
n most immediately divided fhto three separate parties, with a leading 


(1) Such is the theory of episcopal government 
in a pleasing passage in the Epistles of Ignatius. 
O0*v Tpirru u/jl 7 v trt/v 'rpi^uv to o 
JvritrxojroK "Oirtp xati vr oifin. 

To yip ti£iovo/ustvrcv 7rp*o-Cirri- 

pi*v, ourae rvvnpf*oa*r*t aps 

Am xiQip* towto it ts o/Uo- 


voix . u(jlw, xcti o-uf/zuvto aiy&irvi 'lturouc 
4 X/tir-roe a.J't'ra.i xati o< kclt ivipet it 
Xopos ivel aujupecvoi ovtic iv 

O/UOVOIeb, XpS/UA StOU KetCoVTte IV iVOTW- 
i/iTf iv i /uiaJia 'hirou'Xpto-'ToS 
T» irttrpi, pie. Ad Ephes. p. 12. edit. Cotel. I 
speak of these epistles In a subsequent note. 
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teacher or teachers at the head of each (I). The Petrine, or the 
ultra Judaic, the Apolline, or more moderate Jewish party, con¬ 
tested the supremacy with Hie followers of St. Paul. Different indi¬ 
viduals possessed, exercised, a^nd even abused different gifts. The 
authority of Paul himself appears clearly, by his elaborate vindi¬ 
cation of his apostolic office, by no means to have been generally 
recognised. No apostolic head, therefore, would assume an un- 
contcsled supremacy, nor would the parties coalesce in the choice 
of a superior. Corinth, probably, was the last community which 
settled down under the general episcopal constitution. 

The manner and the period of the separation of a distinct class, 
an hierarchy, from the general body of the community; and the 
progress of the great division between the clergy and the laity (2), 
are equally obscure with the primitive constitution of the church. 
Like the Judaism of the provinces, Christianity had no sacerdotal 
order. But as the more eminent members of the community were 
admitted to lake the lead, on account of their acknowledged reli¬ 
gious superiority, from their zeal, their talents, their gifts, their 
sanctity, the general reverence would, of itself, speedily set them 
apart as of a higher order; they would form the purest aristocracy, 
and soon be divided by a distinct line of demarcation from the rest 
of the community. Whatever the ordination might be which desig¬ 
nated them for their peculiar function, whatever power or autho¬ 
rity might be communicated by the “imposition of hands,” it 
would add little lo the reverence with which they were invested. 
It was at first the Christian who snnelified the function, afterwards 
the function sanctified the man. But the civil and religious concerns 
of the church were so moulded up together, or rather, the tempo¬ 
ral were so absorbed by the spiritual, that not merely the teacher, 
but the governor, not merely the bishop properly so called, but 
the presbyter in his character of ruler, as well as of teacher, shared 
in the same peculiar veneration. The bishop would be necessarily 
mingled up in the few secular affairs of the community, the go¬ 
vernors bear their piyl in the religious ceremonial. In this respect, 
again, they differed from their prototypes, or elders of the syna¬ 
gogue. Their office was, of necessity, more religious. The admis¬ 
sion of members in the Jewish synagogue, except in the case of 
proselytes of righteousness, was a matter of hereditary right : cir¬ 
cumcision was a domestic, not a publffc ceremony. But baptism, 

(1) 1 was led to conjecture that the distracted the P.pistlc of Clemens to the Corinlbians ( c. xl. 
state of the church of Corinth might induce the p. 170. edit. Colder.). This epistle is confidently 
Apostles to establish elsewhere a more firm nn& appealed to by both parties in the controversy 
vigorous authority, before. I remembered the about church government, nnd altogether satis- 
passage of St. Jerome quoted above, which coin- fies neither. It is dear, however, from the tone 
cides with this view. Corinth has been generally of the whole epistle, that the church at Corinth 
taken as the model of the early Christian consti- was any thing rather than a model of church 
tution; 1 suspect, that it was ratfaftran anomaly, government: it had been rent with schisms ever 

(2) Already the Xctix&l are a distinct class in Apostle. 
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or the initiation into the Christian community, was a solemn cere¬ 
monial, requiring previous examination and probation. The go¬ 
verning power would possess and exercise the authority to admit 
into the community. They would perforin, or at ail events super¬ 
intend, the initiatory rile of baptism. The other distinctive rile of 
Christianity, the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, would require a 
more active interference and co-operation on the part of those who 
presided over the community. To this there was nothing analogous 
in the office of the Jewish elder. Order would require that this 
ceremony should be administered by certain individuals. If the 
bishop presided, after his appointment, both at the Lord’s Supper 
itself and in the agape or feast which followed it, the ciders would 
assist, not merely in maintaining order, but would officiate through¬ 
out Kie ceremony. In proportion to the reverence for the conse¬ 
crated elements would be the respect towards those under whose 
especial prayers, and in whose hands, probably from the earliest 
period, they were sanctified for the use of the assembly. The pres¬ 
byters would likewise possess the chief voice, a practical initiative, 
in the nomination of the bishop. From all these different functions, 
the presbyters, and at length the deacons, became, as well as the 
bishop, a sacred order. But the exclusive or sacerdotal principle 
once admitted in a religious community, its own corporate spirit, 
and the public reverence, would cause it to recede further and fur¬ 
ther, and draw the line of demarcation with greater rigour and 
depth. They would more and more insulate themselves from the 
commonalty of the Christian republic ; they would become a senate, 
a patrician, or privileged order; and this secession into their pecu¬ 
liar sphere would be greatly facilitated by the regular gradations 
of the faithful and the catechumen, the perfect and the imperfect, 
the initiate and hair-initiate, Christians. The greater the variety, 
the more strict the subordination of ranks. 

Thus the bishop gradually assumed the title of pontiff; the pres¬ 
byters became a sacerdotal order. From the Old Testament, and 
even from paganism, the Christians, at first.as ennobling meta¬ 
phors, adopted their sacred appellations. Insensibly the meaning 
of these significant titles worked into the Christian system. They 
assumed, as it were, a privilege of nearer approach to the Deity; 
and a priestly caste grew rapidly up in a religion which, in its pri¬ 
mary institution, acknowledged only one mediator between earth 
and heaven. We shall subsequently trace the growth of the sacer¬ 
dotal principle, and the universal establishment of the hierarchy. 



CHAPTER \ . 


CHRISTIANITY AND ORIENTALISM. 


Christianity had not only to contend with the Judaism of its Orion tal 
native region, and the Paganism of the Western world, but likewise rd ' s "’“ 5 
with the Asiatic religions, which, in the eastern provintes of the 
Roman empire, maintained their ground, or mingled themselves 
with the Grecian Polytheism, and had even penetrated into Pales¬ 
tine. In the silence of its authentic records, the direct progress of 
Christianity in the East can neither be accurately traced nor clearly 
estimated; its conflict with Orientalism is chiefly visible.in the in¬ 
fluence of the latter upon the general system of Christianity, and in 
the tenets of the different sects which, from Simon Magus to 
Manes, attempted to reconcile the doctrines of the Gospel with the 
theogonical systems of Asia. In the West, Christianity advanced 
with gradual,but unobstructed and unreceding, progress, till, first 
the Roman empire, and successively the barbarous nations who 
occupied or subdued the rest of Europe, were brought within its 
pale. No new religion arose to dispute its supremacy; and the 
feeble attempt of Julian to raise up a Platonic Paganism in opposi¬ 
tion to the religion of Christ must have failed, even if it had not 
been cut short in its first growth by the death of its imperial patron. 

In Asia, the progess of Christianity was suddenly arrested by the 
revival of Zoroastrianism, after the restoration of the Persian king¬ 
dom upon the ruins of the Parthian monarchy; and^ at a later 
period, the vestiges of its former success were almost entirely obli¬ 
terated by the desolating and all-absorbing conquests of Mahome¬ 
tanism. The Armenian was the only national church which resisted 
alike the persecuting edicts of the Sassanian fire-worshippers, and, 
submitting to the yeke of the Mahometan conqueror, rejected the 
worship of the Prophet. The other scattered communities of Chris¬ 
tians, f disseminated through various parts of Asia, on the coast of 
Malabar, perhaps in China, have no satisfactory evidence of Apos¬ 
tolic or evdh of very early date : the# are so deeply impregnated 
with the Nestorian syslem of Christianity, which, during the inter¬ 
val between the decline of the reformed Zoroastrianism and the first 
outburst of Islamism, spread lo a great extent throughout every 
part of the Eastern continent (li, that there is every reason to sup- . 
pose them Nestorian in their origin (2). The contest, then, of Chris- 

(|J There is an extremely g^d view of the (2) Compare the new edition of Gibbon with 
origin and history of the Christian communities the editor’s note on the Nestorian Christians and 
in India, in Bohlen, das alte Indien. the famous inscription of Sig.mfu, viii. 347. 
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lianify with the Eastern religions must be traced in their reaction 
upon the new religion of (he West. By their treacherous alliance, 
they probably operated more extensively to (he detriment of the 
Evangelic religion than Paganism by its open opposition. Asiatic 
influences have worked more completely into the body and essence 
of Christianity than any other foreign elements; and it is by no 
means improbable that tenets, which had their origin in India, 
have for many centuries predominated, or materially affected the 
Christianity of the whole Western world. 

Situation Palestine was admirably situated to become the centre and point 
tine 1'avou- of emanation for an universal religion. On the confines of Asia and 
7.!’!° rl’ii" Europe, yet sufficiently secluded from both to be out of the way of 
the constant flux and reflux of a foreign population, it commanded 
Egypti, and, through Egypt, associated Africa with the general 
moral kingdom. But it Was not merely calculated for the birthplace 
Judaism. of an universal faith by its local position; Judaism, as it were, in 
its character (putting out of sight, for an instant, its divine origin) 
stood between the religions of the East and the West. It was the 
connecting link between the European and the Asiatic mind. In 
speculative sublimity, the doctrine of the Divine Unity soared to an 
equal height with the vast and imaginative cosmogonies of the East, 
while in its practical tendencies it approximated to the active and 
rational genius of the West. 

Tiie religions of Asia appear, if not of regularly affiliated descent, 
yet to possess a common and generic character, modified, indeed, 
by the genius of the different people, and, perhaps, by the prevailing 
tone of mind in the authors and founders of new doctrines. From 
the banks of the Ganges, probably from the shores of the Yellow Sea 
and the coasts of further India, to the Phoenician borders of the 
Mediterranean, and the undefined limits of Phrygia in Asia Minor, 
there was that connection and similitude, that community of certain 
elementary principles, that tendency to certain combinations of 
physical and moral ideas, which may be expressed by the term 
7"aoer ^ r ‘ en ^l* sin (0- The speculative theology of (lye higher, the sacer- 
.7 orient, dotal, order, which in some countries left the superstitions of the 
vulgar undisturbed, or allowed their own more sublime conceptions 
to be lowered to their rude and limited material notions, aspfred to 
the primal Source of Being. .The Emanation system of India, ac¬ 
cording to which the whole worlds flowed from the Godhead and 
were finally to be reabsorbed into it; the Pantheism into which this 
degenerated, and which made the collective universe itself the Deity; 
the Dualism of Persia, according to which the antagonist powers 
were created by, or proceeded from, the One Supreme and Un- 

(|) Compare Windisclnnnn, Philosophic in Roman Catholic school in Germany. His book, 
fort gang der Welt Gcschichtr. Windischman which is full of abstruse thought and learning, 
was a friend, 1 believe I may venture to say, a develops the theory of a primitive tradition 
disciple, of F. Schlegel, and belongs to the high diffused through the East. 
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created; the Chaldean doctrine of divine Energies or Intelligences, 
the prototypes of the cabalistic Sephiroth, and the later Gnostic 
./Eons, the same, no doubt, under different names, with the jEon 
and Protogenes, the Genos and Genea, with their regularly-coupled 
descendants in the Phoenician cosmogony of Sanchoniathon ; and 
finally, the primitive and simpler worship of Egypt; all these are 
either branches of one common slock, or expressions of the same 
slate of the human mind, working with kindred activity on the same 
visible phenomena of nature, and with the same object. The Asiatic 
mind impersonated, though it did not, with the Greek, humanise 
every thing. Light and Darkness, Good and Evil, the Creative and 
Destructive energy of nature, the active and passive Powers of ge¬ 
neration, moral Perfection and Wisdom, Reason and Speech, even 
Agriculture and the Pastoral life, each was a distinct and intelligent 
being; they wedded each other according.to their apparent cor¬ 
respondences ; they begat progeny according to the najurdl affiliation 
or consequence of ideas. One great elementary principle pervaded 
the whole religious systems of the East, the connection of moral 
with physical ideas, the inherent parity, the divinity, of mind 
or spirit, the inalienable evil of its antagonist , matter. Whether 
Matter co-cxisled with the First Great Cause; whether it was created 
by his power, but from its innate malignity became insubordinate 
to his will; whether it was extraneous to his existence, necessarily 
subsisting, though without form, till its inert and shapeless mass 
was worked upon by (he Deity himself, or by his primal power or 
emanation, the Demiurge or Creator of the existing worlds : on 
these points the different national creeds were endlessly diversified. 
But in its various forms, the principle itself was the universal 
doctrine of the Eastern world; it was developed in their loftiest 
philosophy (in fact, their higher philosophy and thcir^peculalivc 
religion were the same thing); it gave a kind of colouring even to 
their vulgar superstition, and operated, in many cases, almost to 
an incredible extent, on their social and political system. This great 
primal tenet is alike the elementary principle of the higher Brah- 
minism and the more moral Buddhism of India and the remoter 
East. The theory of the division of castes supposes that a larger 
porliqn of the pure mind of the Deity is infused into the sacerdotal 
and superior orders; they are nearer the Deity, and with more 
immediate Hope of being reabsorbed into the divine essence; while 
the lower classes are more inextricably immersed in the grosser 
matter of the world, their feeble portion of the essential spirit of the 
Divinity contracted and lost in the predominant mass of corruption 
and malignity (1). The Buddhist, substituting a moral for an here- 


(|) The self-existing power declared the pur- he was the first horn, and since he possesses the 
est part of him to be the mouth- Since the Brah- Veda, he is by right the chief of the whole crea- 
inen sprung from the most excellent part; since tion. Jones's Menu, i. 92, 93- 
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dilary approximation lo Ihe pure and elementary mind, rests, 
nevertheless, on the same primal theory, and carries the notion of 
the abstraction of the spiritual part from the foul and corporeal 
being to an equal, if not a greater height of contemplative mysti¬ 
cism (1). Hence the sanctity of tire among the Persians (2); that 
element which is most subtle and defaecaled from all material cor¬ 
ruption ; it is therefore the representative of pure elementary minfl, 
of Deity itself (3). It exists independent of the material forms in 
which it abides, the sun and the heavenly bodies. To infect this 
holy- element with any excretion or emanation from the material 
form of man; to contaminate it with the putrescent effluvia of the 
dead and soulless corpse, was the height of guilt and impiety. 

Source of This one simple principle is the parent of that Asceticism which 
kKrtnm - maintained its authority among all the older religions of the remoter 
East, forced its way at a very early period into Christianity, where, 
for some centuries it exercised a predominant influence, and sub¬ 
dued even the active and warlike genius of Mahometanism lo its 
dreamy and extalic influence. On the cold table-lands of Thibet, in 
the forests of India, among the busy population of China, on the 
burning shores of Siam, in Egypt and in Palestine, in Christianised 
Europe, in Mahomelanised Asia, the worshipper of the Lama, Ihe 
Faquir, the Bonze, the Talapoin, the Essene, the Therapeutist, 
the Monk, and the Dervish, have withdrawn from the society of 
man, in order to abstract the pure mind from the dominion of foul 
and corrupting matter. Under each system, the perfection of human 
nature was estrangement from the influence of the senses,—those 
senses which were enslaved to the material elements of the world; 
an approximation to the essence of the Deity, by a total secession 
from the affairs, the interests, the passions, the thoughts, the com¬ 
mon being, and nature of man. The practical operation of this 
elementary principle of Eastern religion has deeply influenced the 
whole Ipstory of man. But it had made no progress in Europe till 
ilfler the introduction of Christianity. The manner in which it allied 
itself with, or rather incorporated itself into, a system, to the original 
nature and design of which it appears altogether foreign, will form 
a most important and perhaps not uninteresting chapter in the 
History of Christianity. 

Celibacy was the offspring of Asceticism, but it does not appear 
ed.barj. a jj SO j ute jy essen ii a | ( 0 p. whether insulted nature re-asserls its 
rights, and reconciles to the practice that which is in apparent op¬ 
position to the4heory, or whether it revenges, as it were, this re¬ 
bellion of nature on one point, by its more violent and successful 

(1) See the tracts of Mahony, Joinville, Hodg- kleuker, Aiihang zum Zcndavesta, vol. i. p. n(j. 
son, ami Wilson, in the Asiatic Researches; ti7. J>e Guigniaut, Religious de l’Antujuite, I, 
.Schmidt, CieschichtederOst Mougolen. Bergman, ii. c. 3. p. 333. 

Noinadisclic Streiferejrn, etc. (3) Rlcuker, Anliang zum Zcndavesta, vol. i. 

(2) Hyde, do Relig. Versa ram, p. 13 ft alibi, pi. 2. p. 147- Dr Guigniaul, ubi supra. 
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invasions upon its unconquerable propensities on others. The Muui 
in India is accompanied by tiis wife, who shares his solitude, aifl 
seems to offer no impediment to his sanctity ^l), though in some 
cases it may be that all connubial intercourse is sternly renounced. 

In Palestine, the Essene, in his higher state of perfection, stood in 
direct opposition to the spirit of the books of Moses, on which he 
still looked with the profoundcst reverence, by altogether refraining 
from marriage. It was perhaps in this form that Eastern Asceticism 
first crept into Christianity. It assumed the elevating and attractive 
character of higher personal purity ; it drew the line of demarcation 
more rigidly against the loose morality of the Heathen ; if afforded 
the advantage of detaching the first itinerant preachers of Christianity 
more entirely from worldly interests; enabled them to devote their 
whole undistracled attention to the propagation of the Faith, and 
left them, as it were, more at loose from the # world, ready to break 
the few and slender lies which connected them with jt ar the first 
summons to a glorious martyrdom (2). But it was not, as we shall 
presently observe, till Gnosticism began to exercise its influence on 
Christianity (3) that, emulous of its dangerous rival, or infected with 
its foreign opinions, the Church, in its general sentiment, espoused 
and magnified the pre-eminent virtue of celibacy (4). 

The European mind of the older world, as represented by the 
Greeks and Romans, repelled for a long time, in the busy turmoil <ndR<m». 
of political development, and the absorbing career of war and con¬ 
quest, this principle of inactivity and secession from the ordinary 
affairs of life. No sacerdotal caste established this principle of su¬ 
periority over the active warrior, or even the laborious husband¬ 
man. With the citizen of the stirring and factious republics of 
Greece, the highest virtue was of a purely political and practical 
character. The whole man was public : his individuality,the sense 
of which was continually suggested and fostered under the other 
system, was lost in the member of the commonwealth. That.which 
contributed nothing to the service of the state was held in no re- 


(t) Abandoning all food ca^pa in towns, and 
alibis household utensils, let him repair to the 
lonely wood, committing the care of his wife to 
his sons, or accompanied l;j her, if she choose 
to altend # hhn. Sir W . Jones's Menu, vi. 3- 1 
venture to refer to the pathetic tale of the hetvuit 
with lus wife and son, from the Malta Bharatn, 
in my translations from the Sanskrit. 

lu the very curious account of the Buddhist 
monks (the 2ot/wavotio»—the Schamaus ) in 
1‘orphyrius de Abstinentia, lib. iv. 17., the 
Buddhist ascetic abandons bis wife; and this in 
general agrees with the Buddhist theory. Female 
contact is unlawful to the Buddha ascetic. See a 
curious instance in Mr. Wilson's Hindu Theatr^ 
— The Torcart. Art viii., sub fine. 

(.2) Clement of Alexandria, however, asserts 
that St. Paul was really married, but left his 
wife behind him, lest she should^nterfere »ith 


his ministry. This is his interpretation of l Cor. 
ix. 5. 

(3) Terlullian adv. Marc. i. 29. Non tiiigilur 
apuu ilium caro, nisi virgo, nisi vidua, nisi 
cadcbs, nisi divoriio baptismum inereatur “ * 
nee praesrribimus sed siiudeuuis sanct itatein * * * 
tune denirpic eoiijiigium exert e definidentes ruin 
inimiqy aceusatur spureiti.e nomine in destruc- 
lionemftcrcatoris qui proinde eonjogiuin pro rci 
bonestatc hencdixil. incremental!! generis bu¬ 
na ni * *. 

(4) Compare the whole argument of the third 
liook of the Stromata of Clement of Alexandria. 
In one passage he condemns celibacy, as leading 
to misanthropy 2t/yo fee &' s ottouc nit 
eixrtt n'ju ytt/AW c.1 ytv 

T&t/TOt/, [A* Kctrx twv oLyiotv yvaonv, tic 
yt7cLvbft*vristv i/Trtpft/Wav, nut vi, 
d.yet'rvit oi^STai vruf stuTOit. Strom. ii>. U. 
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sued. The mind, in its abstracted flights, obtained little honour, it 
was only as it worked upon the welfare, the amusement, or the 
glory of the republic, that its dignity was estimated. The philoso¬ 
pher might discuss the comparative superiority of the practical or 
the contemplative life, but his loftiest contemplations were occupied 
with realities, or what may be considered idealising those realities 
to a higher degree of perfection : to make good citizens was the 
utmost ambition of his wisdom, an Utopia was his heaven. The 
Cynic, who in the East, or in Europe, after it became impregnated 
with Eastern doctrines, would have retired into the desert to his 
solitary hermitage, in order to withdraw himself entirely from the 
common interests, sentiments, and connections of mankind ; in 
Greece, took up his station in the crowded forum, or pitching his 
tub in the midst of the concourse at the public games, inveighed 
against the vices end follies of mankind. Plato, if he had followed 
the natural bent of his genius, might have introduced, and indeed 
did introduce, as much as the Grecian mind was capable of imbi¬ 
bing, of this theory of the opposition of mind and mailer, with its 
ordinary consequences. The communities of his older master Py¬ 
thagoras, who had probably visited the East, and drank deep of the 
Oriental mysticism, approached in some respects nearer to the con¬ 
templative character of monastic institutions. Util the active mind 
of the Greek predominated, and the followers of Pythagoras, in¬ 
stead of founding ccenobitic institutions, or secluding themselves in 
meditative solitude, settled some of the flourishing republics of 
Magna Graecia. But the great master, in whose steps Pluto professed 
to tread more closely, was so essentially practical and unimaginative, 
as to bind his followers down to a less Oriental system of philoso¬ 
phy. While, therefore, in his Timceus, Plato attempted to harmo¬ 
nise part? of the cosmogonical theories of Asia with the more hu¬ 
manised mythology of Greece, the work which was more accordant 
to the genius of his country, was his Republic, in which all his 
idealism was, as it were, confined to the earth. Even his religion, 
though of much sublimer cast than the popular superstition, was 
yet considered chiefly in its practical operation on the welfare of the 
state. It was his design to elevate humanity to a higher state of 
moral dignity ; to cultivate the material body as well as the imma¬ 
terial soul, to the height of perfection ; not to sever, as far as pos¬ 
sible, the connection between these ill-assorted companions, or to 
withdraw the purer mind from its social and political sphere, into 
solitary and inactive communion with the Deity. In Rome, the ge¬ 
neral tendency of the national mind was still more essentially public 
and political. In the republic, except in a few less distinguished 
men, the Laelii and the Altici, even their philosophy was an intel¬ 
lectual recreation between the more pressing avocations of their 
higher duties : it was either to brace and lhalure the mind for fu- 
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lure service to the state, or as a solace in hours of disappointed 
ambition, or the haughty satiety of glory. Civil science was the end 
,and aim of all their philosophic nfedilation. Like their ancient 
king, if they retired for communion with the Egeria of philosophy, 
it was in order to bring forth, on their return, more ample stores 
of political and legislative wisdom. Under the imperial govern¬ 
ment, they look refuge in the lofty reveries of the porch, as they 
did'in inordinate luxury, from the degradation and enforced 
inactivity of servitude. They fled to the philosophic retirement, 
from the barrenness, in all high or stirring emotions, which had 
smitten the Senate and the Comilia ; still looking back with a vain 
but lingering hope that the state might summon them again from 
retirement without dignity, from a contemplative life, which by no 
means implied an approximation to the divine, but rather a •de¬ 
basement, of the human nature. Some, indeed, degraded thpir high 
tone of philosophy by still mingling in the servile pdlilics of the 
day ; Seneca lived and died the votary and the victim of court in¬ 
trigue. The Thraseas stood aloof, not in extatic meditation on the 
primal Author of Being, but on the departed liberties of Rome; 

(heir soul aspired no higher than to unite itself with the ancient 
genius of the republic. 

Orientalism had made considerable progress towards the West omniai. 
before the appearance of Christianity. While the popular Phari- 
saism of the Jews had embodied some of the more practical tenets of A '"" 
Zoroastrianism, the doctrines of the remoter East had found a wel¬ 
come reception with the Essene. Yet even with him, regular and 
unintermitting labour, not inert and meditative abstraction, was the 
principle of the ascetic community. It might almost seem that there 
subsisted some secret and indelible congeniality, some latent consan¬ 
guinity, whether from kindred, common descent, or from conquest, 
between the caste-divided population on the shores of theGanges, and 
the same artificial state of society in the valley of the Nile, so as to as¬ 
similate in so remarkable a manner their religion (1). It is certain, 
that the genuine Indian mysticism first established a permanent wes¬ 
tern settlement in the*deser(s of Egypt. Its first combination seems 
to have been with the Egyptian Judaism of Alexandria, and have 
arisen fsom the dreaming Platonism, which in the schools of that city 
had been engrafted on the Mosaic institutes. The Egyptian monks 
were the lineal descendants of the JewisftTberapeuUe, described by 
Philo (2). Though the TherapeuliB, like the Essenes, were in some 
respects a productive community, yet they approached much nearer 

to the contemplative and indolent fraternities of the farther East. 

• 


(1) Bohlen’s work, Das alte Indien, of which nd concerning India, will be universally acknnw- 
the excellence in all other respects, as a condeu- ledged, is written to maintain the theory of the 
sed abstract of all that our own countrymen and early connection of India and Egypt, 
the scholars ofGennojiy and FrancAave collect. (2) Philonia Opera. Mangey, wol. it. p. 471 ■ 

I. 19 
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The arid and rocky desert around them was too stubborn to make 
much return to their less regular and systematic cultivation; vi¬ 
sionary indolence would grow upon them by degrees. The com¬ 
munities either broke up into the lairs of solitary hermits, or were 
constantly throwing off their more enthusiastic votaries deeper into 
the desert: the severer mortifications of the flesh required a more 
complete isolation from the occupations, as well as the amusements 
or enjoyments of life. To change the wilderness into a garden by 
patient industry, was to enthrall the spirit in some degree to the 
service of the body ; and in process of lime, the principle was car¬ 
ried to its height. The more dreary the wilderness, the more un¬ 
questioned the sanctity of its inhabitant; the more complete and 
painful the privation, the more holy the worshipper: the more the 
mar put off his own nature, and sunk below the animal to vegeta¬ 
tive existence, the mere consummate his spiritual perfection. The 
full growth of this system was of a much later period; it did not 
come to maturity till after Christianity had passed through its 
conflict with Gnosticism; but its elements were, no doubt, 
floating about in the different western regions of Asia, and 
either directly through Gnosticism, or from the emulation of the 
two sects, which outbid each other, as it were, in austerity, it 
worked, at length, into the very intimate being of the Gospel 
religion. 

(kmifoina- The singular felicity, the skill and dexterity, if we may so speak, 
with which Christianity at first wound its way through these con- 

t Ji'i'ia. Aiding elements, combining what was pure and lofty in each, in 
"■'3• some instances unavoidably speaking their language, and simpli¬ 
fying, harmonising, and modifying each to its own peculiar system, 
increases our admiration of its unrivalled wisdom, its deep insight 
into the universal nature of man, and its prc-acquainlance, as it 
were, with the countless diversities of human character, prevailing 
at tho lime of its propagation. But, unless the same profound wis¬ 
dom had watched over its inviolable preservation, which presided 
over its origin; unless it had been constantly administered with the 
same superiority to the common {Missions and interests, and specu¬ 
lative curiosity of man, a reaction of the several systems over which 
it prevailed was inevitable. On a wide and comprehensive survey 
of the whole history of Christianity, and considering it as left alto¬ 
gether to its own native forte and impulse, it is difficult to estimate 
how far the admission, even the predominance, of these foreign 
elements, by which it was enabled to maintain its hold on different 
ages and races, may not have contributed both to its original suc¬ 
cess and its final permanence. The Eastern asceticism outbid Chris¬ 
tianity in that austerity, that imposing self-sacrifice, that intensity 
of devotion, which acts with the greatest rapidity, and secures the 
most lasting authority over rude and unenlightened minds. By coa- 
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iescing to a certain point with its antagonist, it embraced within its 
expanding pale (hose who would otherwise, according to the spirit 
, of their age, have been carried beyond its sphere by some enthu¬ 
siasm more popular, and better suited to the genius of the time, or 
the temperament of the individual. If it lost in purity, it gained in 
power, perhaps, in permanence. No doubt, in its first contest with 
Orientalism were sown those seeds which grew up at a later period 
into Monaslicism; it rejected the tenets, but admitted the more insi¬ 
dious principle of Gnosticism; yet there can be little doubt that in 
the dark ages, the monastic spirit was among the great censerya- 
iive and influential elements of Christianity. 

The form in which Christianity first encountered this wide-spread 
Orientalism, was either Gnosticism (I), or, if that philosophy had 
not then become consolidated into a system, those opinions which 
subsequently grew up into that prevalent doctrine of Western Asia. 
The first Orientalist was Simon Magus. In the conflict Villi St. IV- 
ter, related in the Acts, nothing transpires as to the. personal his- 
lory of this remarkable man, excepting the extensive success with 
which he had practised his magical arts in Samaria, and the orien¬ 
tal title which he assumed—“ the Power of God.” His first over¬ 
tures to the Apostle appear as though he were desirous of concilia¬ 
ting ttie friendship and favour of the new teacher, and would not 
have been unwilling to have acted a subordinate part in the forma¬ 
tion of their increasing sect. But from his first rejection, Simon 
Magus was an opponent, if there be any truth in the wild legends, 
which are still extant, the rival, of Christianity (2). On the arrival 
of the Christian teachers in Samaria, where, up to that period, his 
influence had predominated, he paid homage to the reality of their 
miracles, by acknowledging Uicir superiority to his own. Still, it 
should seem that he only considered them as more adroilVonder 
workers, or, as is more probable, possessed of some peculiar secrets 
beyond his own knowledge of the laws of nature, or, possibly 1 * (for 
impostureand superstition are ever closely allied), he may have sup¬ 
posed that they had intercourse with more powerful spirits or intel¬ 
ligences than his own*. Jesus was to him either some extraordinary 
proficient in magic, who had imparted his prevailing gifts to bis 
follower, the Apostles; or some superior genius, who lent himself 
to their bidding; or what Simon asserted himself to be, some power 
emanating more directly from the primal Deity. The “ gift of the 

(t) In this view of Gnosticism, ber.ides constant satisfaction, what groundwork of truth then 
reference to the original authorities, I must ar- may In; in those woiks whith bear the name ol 
knowledge my obligations to Rruck> r, Hist Phil. St. (.lenient, and relate the contests of St. Petri 
vol. ii. p. l.c. 3.; to Mosheini.de Reb. Christ, •and Siniou Magus. That in their present form 
ante Const, Mag.; to Rcausobre, Hist, du Maui- they are a kind of religious romance, few will 
cheisme; but above all to the excellent Histoirc doubt ; but they arc certainly of great antiquity, 
du Gnosticismc, by M. Matter, of Strashurg, 2 and it is difficult to suppose either pure inveu- 
8vo. Paris, 1828- tion or mere embellishments of thesimple history 

(2) It is among the most hopelcA difficulties in the Acts, 
in early Christian history to decide, to one's own 
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Holy Ghost" seemed to communicate a great portion, at least, of 
(his magic influence, and to place (he initiated in possession of some 
mighty secrets, or to endow him with the control of some potent 
spirits. Simon's offer of pecuniary remuneration betrays at once 
either that his own object was sordid, as he suspected theirs to be, 
or, at the highest, he sought to increase, by a combination with 
them, his own reputation and influence. Nor, on the indignant 
refusal of St. Peter, does his entreaty for their prayers, lest fie 
should incur the wrath of their offended Deity, by any means imply 
a more accurate and Christian conception of their religion; it is 
exactly the tone of a man, half imposter and half enthusiast, who 
trembles before the offended anger of some mightier superhuman 
being, whom his ineffectual magic has no power to control or to 
appease. We collect no more than this from the narrative in the 
Acts (1)., 

Yet, unless Simon was in facta personage of considerable import¬ 
ance during the early history of Christianity, it is difficult to account 
for his becoming, as he is called by Beausobre, the hero of the Ro¬ 
mance of Heresy. If Simon was the same with that magician, a 
Cypriot by birth, who was employed by Felix as agent in his in¬ 
trigue to detach Drusiila from her husband (2), this part of his cha¬ 
racter accords with the charge of licentiousness advanced both 
against his life and his doctrines by his Christian opponents. This 
is by no means improbable; and indeed, even if he was not a per¬ 
son thus politically prominent and influential, the early writers of 
Christianity would scarcely have concurred in representing him as 
a formidable and dangerous antagonist of the Faith, as a kind of 
personal rival of St. Peter, without some other groundwork for the 
Action besides the collision recorded in the Acts. The doctrines 
which ate ascribed to him and to his followers, who continued to 
exist for several centuries (3), harmonise with the glimpse of his 
n.. ,-cai character and tenets in the writings of St. Luke. Simon probably 
.ii;.i-iirti,r was one 0 f that class of adventurers which abounded at this period, 

a’id tenets. „ , __ ... . 

or, like Apoilonius of Tyana, and others at a later time, with whom 
the opponents of Christianity attempted to confound Jesus and his 
Apostles. His doctrine was Oriental in its language and in its preten¬ 
sions (4). He was the first JDon or emanation, or rather perhaps (he 
first manifestation of the primal Deity. He assumed not merely, the 
title of the Great Power of Virtue of God, but all the other appella¬ 
tions,—the Word, the Perfection, the Paraclete, the Almighty, the 
whole combined attributes of the Deity (5). He had a companion, 

fO Acts, viii. 9 24. early authorities on Simon. Compare Grabe’s 

(?) Joseph. Ant. xx. 5.8. Compare Krebs and 4, notes. The personal-conflict with St. Peter in 
Kuinoel, in loco Act. Apost. Rome, and the famous inscription, •* Seinoni 

(S)Origen denies the existence of living Siino- Sanco," must I think be abandoned to legend, 
mans in his day (contra Celt. lib. i.); which (8) Ego sum Sermo Dei, ego sum Speciosus, 
implies that they had subsisted nearly up to that ego Paracletus, ego Omnipotent, ego omnia Dei. 
time. Hieronym. fn Malth.Op ir. 114- 

(4) Invent, lib. i. e. 39.; the fullest of the 
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Helena, according to Uie statement of bis enemies, a beautiful pro¬ 
stitute (1), whom he found at Tyre, who became in like manner the |W - 
, tirsl conception (the Enncea) of the Deity; but who, by her con¬ 
junction with matter, had been enslaved to its malignant influence, 
and having fallen under the power of evil angels, had been in a 
constant slate of transmigration, and among other mortal bodies, 
had occupied that of the famous Helen of Troy. Beausobre (2), who 
elevates Simon into a Platonic philosopher, explains the Helena as a 
sublime allegory. She was the Psyche of his philosophic romance. 

The soul, by evil influences, had become imprisoned in matter. *By 
her the Deity had created the angels : the angels, enamoured of her, 
had inextricably entangled her in that polluting bondage in order 
to prevent her return to heaven. To fly from their embraces, she 
had passed from body to body. Connecting this Action will} the 
Grecian mythology, she was Minerva, or impersonated Wisdom; 
perhaps, also, Helena, or embodied Beauty. 

It is by no means inconsistent with the character of Orientalism, 
or with the spirit of the limes, to reconcile much of these different 
theories. According to the Eastern system of leaching by symbolic 
action, Simon may have carried about a living and real illustration 
of his allegory : his Helena may have been to his disciples the 
mystic image of an emanation from the divine Mind; her native 
purity, indeed, originally defiled by the contagious malignity of 
matter, but under the guidance of the Hierophant, or rather by her 
sanctifying association with the “Power of God,” either soaring 
again to her primal sanctity, or even while the grosser body was 
still abandoned to its inalienable corruption, emancipating the un¬ 
infected and unparticipant soul from all the depravation, almost 
from the consciousness, of corporal indulgence. Be this as it may; l £ roh j ,l | , j- 
whether the opinions of Simon were derived from Platonism, or, hJto" y '"i 
as it is much more likely, immediately from Eastern sources, his his- 
tory is singularly characteristic of the state of the public mind at 
this period of the world. An individual assuming the lofty appella¬ 
tion of the Power of God, and with his female associate, personat¬ 
ing the male and feirfole Energies or Intelligences of the Deity, ap¬ 
pears to our colder European reason a fiction too monstrous even 
for the.proverbial credulity of man. But this Magianism of Simon 
must be considered in reference to the whole theory of theurgy or 
magic, and tfie prevalent theosophy or potions of the divine nature. 

I n the East, superstition had in general repudiated the grossly ma¬ 
terial forms in which the Western anthropomorphism had embodied 
its gods; it remained more spiritual, but it made up for this by the 
fantastic manner in which it multiplied the gradations of spiritual 
being more or less remotely connected with the first great Supreme. 


I; Ircn.rns, ibid. 


{‘2) Brausnbrf, Hut. tiu Manichnsinr,:. .15. 
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The more subtile the spirits, in general, they were the more bene¬ 
ficent; the more intimately associated with matter, the more malig¬ 
nant. The avowed object of Simon was to destroy the authority of > 
the evil spirits, and to emancipate mankind from their control. 
This peopling of the universe with a regularly descending succes¬ 
sion of beings was common to the whole East, perhaps, in great 
part, to the West. The later Jewish doctrine of angels and devils 
approached nearly to it; it lurked in Platonism, and assumed a 
higher form in the Eastern cosmogonies. In these it not merely 
assigned.guardian or hostile beings to individuals or to nations, but 
its peculiar creator to the material universe, from which it aspired 
altogether to keep aloof the origin and author of the spiritual world; 
though the latter superior and benignant Being was ordinarily in¬ 
troduced as interfering in some manner to correct, to sanctify, and 
to spiritualise the work! of man; and it was in accordance with this 
part of the theory, that Simon proclaimed himself the representa¬ 
tive of Deity. 

But Simon was at no lime a Christian, neither was the heir and 
successor of his doctrines, Menander (1); and it was not till it had 
made some progress in the Syrian and Asiatic cities, that Christia¬ 
nity came into closer contact with those Gnostic, or pregnoslic sys¬ 
tems, which, instead of opposing it with direct hostility, received 
it with more insidious veneration, and warped it into an unnatural 
accordance with its own principles. As the Jew watched the appear¬ 
ance of Jesus, and listened to his announcement as the Messiah, in 
anxious suspense, expecting that even yet he would assume those 
attributes of temporal grandeur and visible majesty which, accord¬ 
ing to his conceptions, were inseparable from the true Messiah; as 
even after the death of Jesus, the Jewish Christians still eagerly an- 
licipated n his immediate return to judgment, his millennial reign, 
and his universal dominion : so many of the Oriental speculates, 
Ouosii- as sodn as Christianity began to be developed, hailed it as the com- 
’iurifPotion of their own wild theories; and forced it into accordance 
chr.ui w ’ lh l ^°' r universal tenet of distinct intelligences emanating from 
.nay! the primal Being. Thus Christ, who, to the vulgar Jew was to be 
a temporal king, to the Cabalist or the Chaldean became a Sephi- 
roth, an A5on, an emanation from the One Supreme. While the 
author of the religion remained on earth, and whilp the religion 
itself was still in its infancy/Jesus was in danger of being degraded 
into a king of the Jews; his Gospel of becoming the code of a new 
religious republic. Directly it got beyond the borders of Palestine, 
and the name of Christ had acquired sanctity and veneration in the 
Eastern cities, he became a kincf of metaphysical impersonation, 

(0 Menander bapti/.ed in his own name, bciug justly observes, not easily reconcilable to those 
.tent bv the Supreme Power of God. His baptism who considered the body the unworthy prison of 
conferred a resurrection not only to eternal life the soul. IrcnShu, i. 21- Matter, i. 2l9- 
btrt to eternal yonth. An npinion, as M. Mattel 
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while the religion lost its purely moral cast, and assumed the cha¬ 
racter of a speculative theogony. 

Ephesus is the scene of the first collision between Christianity 
and Orientalism, of which we can trace any authentic record. 
Ephesus, we have before described as the great emporium of magic 
arts, and the place where the unwieldy allegory of the East lingered 
in the bosom of the more elegant Grecian Humanism (1). Here the 
Greek, the Oriental, the Jew, the philosopher, the magician, the 
follower of John the Baptist, the teacher of Christianity, were no 
doubt encouraged to settle by the peaceful opulence of the inhabi¬ 
tants, and the constant influx of strangers, under the proudly indif¬ 
ferent protection of the municipal authorities and the Roman go¬ 
vernment. In Ephesus according to universal tradition, survived 
(he last of the Apostles, and here the last of the Gospels — some Sl . 
have supposed the latest of (tie writings of (Jie new Testament, — 
appeared in the midst of his struggle with the foreign elements of 
conflicting systems. This Gospel was written, we conceive, not n 
against any peculiar sect or individual, but to arrest the spirit of » 
Orientalism which was working into the essence of Christianity, 
destroying its beautiful simplicity, and threatening altogether to 
change both its design and its effects upon mankind. In some 
points, it necessarily spoke the language, which was common alike, 
though not precisely with Ihe same meaning, to the Platonism ol 
the West and the Theogonism of Ihe East; but its sense was diffe¬ 
rent and peculiar. It kept the moral and religious, if not altogether 
distinct from the physical notions, yet clearly and invariably pre¬ 
dominant. While it appropriated the well-known and almost uni¬ 
versal term, the Logos, or Word of God, to the divine author of 
Christianity, and even adopted some of the imagery from the hypo¬ 
thesis of conflicting light and darkness; yet it altogether rejected 
all the wild cosinogonical speculations on the formation of the 
world-, it was silent on that elementary distinction of the liaslern 
creed, the separation of matter from the ethcrial mind. The union 
of the soul with the Deity, though in the writings of John it lakes 
something of a mysfic lone, is not the pantheistic absorption into 
the parent Deity, it is an union by the aspiration of the pious heart, 
the conjunction by pure and holy love with the Deity, who, to (he 
exlatic moral affection of the adorer, is himself pure love. It in¬ 
sists not on afistrnction from matter, bu^from sin, from hatred, from 
all fierce and corrupting passions; its new life is active as well as 
meditative; a social principle, which incorporates together all pure 
and holy men, and conjoins them with their federal head, Christ, 
the image and representative of Hie Gou of Love; it is no principle 

(I) The Temple of Diana \v as the triumph of Paris; slm was the Diana multi mamma. ll*#» tin 
pure Grecian architecture • but ber statue was blematir impersonation of all-productive, all- 
i.ut tint of the divine Htintrcss^likc that twin nutritive, Nature. 

.* -ter of the Dels iderr Apollo irj the gallery at 
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of isolation in solitary and rapturous meditation; it is a moral not an 
imaginative purity. 

Among the opponents to the holy and sublime Christianity of 

ivimiai- St. John, during his residence at Ephesus, the names of the Nico- 
u "*' laitans and of Cerinlhus alone have survived (1). Of the tenets of 
the former, and the author of the doctrine, nothing precise is 
known; but the indignant language with which they are alluded to 
in the Sacred Writings implies that they were not merely hostile to 
the abstract doctrines, but also to the moral effects of the Gospel. 
Ner does it appear quite clear that the Nicolaitans were a distinct 
and organised sect. 

u-rinthu. Cerinlhus was the first of whose tenets we have any distinct state¬ 
ment, who, admitting the truth of Christianity, attempted to incor¬ 
porate with it foreign and Oriental tenets (2). Cerinlhus was of 
Jewish descent, and „ educated in the Judaeo-Platonic school of 
Alexandra (3). His system was a singular and, apparently, incon- 
grous fusion of Jewish, Christian, and Oriental notions. He did 
not, like Simon or Menander, invest himself in a sacred and mys¬ 
terious character, though he pretended to angelic revelations (4). 
Like all the Orientals, his imagination was haunted with the notion 
of the malignity of matter; and his object seems to have been to 
keep both the primal Being and the Christ uninfected with its con¬ 
tagion. The Creator of the material world, therefore, was a secon¬ 
dary being—an angel or angels; as Cerinlhus seems to have adhered 
to the Jewish, and not adopted the Oriental language (5). But his 
national and hereditary reverence for the law withheld him from 
that bold and hostile step which was taken by most of the other 
Gnostic sects, to which, no doubt, the general animosity to the 
Jews in Syria and Egypt concurred,—the identification of the God 
of the Jqyvish covenant with the inferior and malignant author of 
the material creation. He retained, according to one account, his 
reverpnee for the riles, the ceremonies, the law, and the prophets, 
of Judaism (6), to which he was probably reconciled by the allego¬ 
ric interpretations of Philo. The Christ, in his theory, was of a 
higher order than those secondary and subordinate beings who had 
presided over the older world. But, with the jealousy of all the 


(l) General tradition derived llio Nicolaitans 
from Nicolas, one of the seven dearons. Acts, vi. 
5. Eusebius (Eccl. Hist. 1. iii. c. 29.) rotates n 
story that Nicolas, accused of being je«!nus of 
his beautiful wife, offered her in matrimony to 
whoever chose to take her. His followers, on 
this example, founded the tenet of promiscuous 
concubinage. Wetstein, with whom Michaclis 
and Rosenmuller are inclined to agree, supposed 
that Nicolas was a translation of the Hebrew 
word Bilearn, both signifying, in their respec¬ 
tive languages, the subduer or the destroyer of 
the people. Mirhaelis, Eichhorn, and Storr, sup¬ 
pose, therefore, that it was the name rather of a 
sect than an individual, and thr same with those 


mentioned 2 Pet. ii, 10.13- 18•; iii. £•• Jud. 8. 
16. Bee Rosenmuller on Rev. ii.0. 

(2) Sec Mosheim, de Rebifa ante C. M. p. 199. 
Matter, i. 221- 

(3) Thcodoret, ii. C. 3. 

(4) Eusebius, E. H. iii. 28., from Cains the 
presbyter, 'rtpet'rt,Xoytctc n,uh 

ytxuv fltwTtt ftifuyfjitvetc 

(5) Kpiphanii Ha?r. viii. 28. According to lre- 
Vucus, a virtute quadam vald£ separate, ct dis- 
tante ab en principalitate qua* esl super uni versa 
et ignoranlc cum qui est super omnia Doum. 
Iren. i. 25. 

(6) Inferior angels to those of the law inspired 
the prophets. * 
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Gnostic seels, lest the pure emanation from the Father should he 
unnecessarily contaminated by too intimate a conjunction with a 
material and mortal form, he relieved him from the degradation of 
a human birth, by supposing that the Christ descended on the man 
.Tesusalhis baptism; and from the ignominy of a mortal death, by 
making him reascend before that crisis, having accomplished his 
mission of making known “the Unknown Father,” the pure and 
primal Being, of whom the worshippers of the Creator of the mate¬ 
rial universe, and of the Jehovah of the Jews, were alike ignorant. 

But the most inconsequential part of the doctrine of CerinUius vfas 
his retention of the Jewish doctrine of the millennium. It must, 
indeed, have been purified from some of its grosser and more sen¬ 
sual images; for the Christos, the immaterial emanation from the 
Father was to preside during its long period of harmony ^ind 
peace (1). 

The later Gnostics were bolder but more consistent* innovators . Ul " 
on the simple scheme of Christianity. It was not till the second 
ceplury that the combination of Orientalism with Christianity was 
matured into the more perfect Gnosticism. This was, perhaps, at 
its height from about the year 120 to 140. In all the. great cities of 
the East, in which Christianity had established its most flourishing 
communities, sprung, up this rival, which aspired to a still higher 
degree of knowledge than was revealed in the Gospel, and boasted 
that it soared almost as much above the vulgar Christianity as the 
vulgar Paganism. Antioch, where the first church of the Christians 
had been opened, beheld the followers of Salurninus withdrawing, 
in a proud assurance of their superiority, from the common bro¬ 
therhood of believers, and insulating themselves as the gifted pos¬ 
sessors of still higher spiritual secrets. Edessa, whose king very 
early Christian fable had exalted into a personal correspondent with 
the Saviour, rung with the mystic hymns of Bardesanes; to the 
countless religious and philosophical factions of Alexandria*were 
added those of Basilides and Valentinus; until a still more unscru¬ 
pulous and ardent enthusiast, Marcion of Pontus, threw aside in 
disdain the whole existing religion of the Gospel, remodelled the 
sacred books, and established himself as the genuine hierophant of 
the real Christian mysteries 

Gnosticism^ though very different from Christianity, was of a 
sublime and imposing character, as an'jmaginalive creed, and not °f ?»< 
more unreasonable than the other attempts of human reason to 
solve the inexplicable secret, the origin of evil. Though variously 
modified, the systems of the different teachers were essentially the 
same. The primal Deity rcmaindH aloof in his unapproachable ma- 


(l) Ccrinthus was considered by some enrly trine of the millennial reign of Christ. Dionyxias 
writers the author of the Ajincalyse, because apud Ettseb. iii. 382.; r». 25. 
that work appeared to contain his grosser doc. 
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jesty; the unspeakable, the Ineffable, the nameless, the self-exist- 
Ti,»i'i. fng (1). The Pleroma, the fulness of the Godhead, expanded itself 
in still outspreading circles, and approached, till it comprehended, 
the universe. From the Pleroma emanated all spiritual being, and 
to him they were to return and mingle again in indissoluble unity. 
By their entanglement in malign and hostile matter—the source of 
moral as well as physical evil—all outwardly existing beings had 
degenerated from their high origin; their redemption from this 
foreign bondage, their restoration to purity and peace in the bosom 
ofDivinity, the universal harmony of all immaterial existence, thus 
resolved again into the Pleroma, was the merciful design of the 
ti„ .tv.„ ,Fon Christ, who had for this purpose invaded and subdued the 
r M foreign and hostile provinces of the Energy, or Deity of matter. 
M „i IK „i, v In all the Oriental sects, this primary principle, the malignity of 
" f matter, ^haunted the 'imagination; and to this principle every tenet 
must be accommodated. The sublimesl doctrines of the Old Testa¬ 
ment—the creative omnipotence, the sovereignly, the providence 
of God, as well as the grosser and anthropomorphic images,*in 
which (heads and passions, and even the form of man, are assign¬ 
ed to the Deity, — fell under the same remorseless proscription. 
It was pollution, it was degradation to the pure and elementary 
spirit, to mingle with, to approximate, to exercise even the remot¬ 
est influence over, the material world. The creation of the visible 
universe was made over, according to all, to a secondary, with 
most, to a hostile Demiurge. The hereditary reverence which had 
modilied the opinions of Cerinlhus, with regard to the Jehovah of 
his fathers, had no hold on the Syrian and Egyptian specialists- 
They fearlessly pursued their system to its consequences, and the 
whole of the Old Testament was abandoned to the inspiration of art 
inferior tnd evil daemon; the Jews were left in exclusive possession 
I.,,,..,,.... of their national Deity, whom the Gnostic Christians disdained to 
'''iacknowledge as bearing any resemblance to the abstract, remote, 
'"*■ '*■ and impassive Spirit. To them, the mission of Christ revealed a 
Deity altogether unknown in the dark ages of a world which was the 
creation and the domain of an inferior being. They would not, 
like the philosophising Jews, lake refuge in allegory to explain the 
loo material images of the works of the Deity in the act of creation, 
and his subsequent rest; the intercourse with man in the garden of 
Eden; the trees of knowledge and of life; the Serpent, and the Fall; 
they rejected the whole as altogether extraneous to Christianity, 
belonging to another world, witli which the God revealed by 
Christ had no concern or relation. If they condescended to discuss 

A 


(|) The Author of the Apostolic Constitutions 
asserts, as the first principle of all the early here- 
Mas, TOV ^U«V T*?T0XfaT0f4l 0*ov £>,*- 

cpHfAti V> i)va'«r'T0V /o£*£««v, uaci y* 


***** Tla.'Ttpct too Xfirroo, ytift too 
Kovyou ivy.iouf.'yti, aXix-’-ov, 

TOV, atXfilTOt OftetyTOV, « 01 0} tv*9>ov Lib. 
vi. r, 10. 
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the later Jewish history, it was merely to confirm their precon¬ 
ceived notions. The apparent investiture of the Jehovah with the 
.state and attributes of a temporal sovereign, the imperfection of the 
law, the barbarity of the people, the bloody wars in which they 
were engaged,—in short, whatever in Judaism was irreconcilable 
with a purely intellectual and morally perfect system, argued its 
origin from an imperfect and secondary author. 

But some tenets of primitive Christianity came no less into direct or 
collision with the leading principles of Orientalism. The human ,h" nU'. 
nature of Jesus was too deeply impressed upon all the Gospel his¬ 
tory, and perplexed the whole school, as well the precursors of 
Gnosticism as the more perfect Gnostics. His birth and death bore 
equal evidence to the unspirilualised materialism of his mortal 
body. They seized with avidity the distinction between the diync 
and human nature; but the Christ, the jEon, which emanated from 
the pure and primal Deity, as yet unknown in the world of the in¬ 
ferior creator, must be relieved as far as possible from the degrad¬ 
ing and contaminating association with the mortal Jesus. The sim¬ 
pler hypothesis of the union of ttie two natures, mingled up, too 
closely, according to their views, the ill-assorted companions. The 
human birth of Jesus, though guarded by the virginity of his mo¬ 
ther, was still offensive to their subtler and more fastidious purity. 

The Christ, therefore, the Emanation from the Pleroma, descended 
upon the man Jesus at his baptism. The death of Jesus was a still 
more serious cause of embarrassment. They seem never to have 
entertained the notion of an expiatory sacrifice; and the connection 
of the ethereal mind with the pains and sufferings of a carnal body, 
was altogether repulsive to their strongest prejudices. Before the 
death, therefore, of Jesus, the Christ had broken off his temporary 
association with the perishable body of Jesus, and surrendered it 
to the impotent resentment of Pilate and of the Jews; or, according 
to the theory of the Docet®, adopted by almost all the Gnostic 
sects, the whole union with the material human form was an illu¬ 
sion upon the senses of men; it was but an apparent human being, 
an impassive phanlorif, which seemed to undergo all the insults and 
the agony of the cross. 

Such, were the general tenets of the Gnostic sects, emanating 
from one simple principle. But the details of their cosmogony, 
their philosophy, and their religion, tyerc infinitely modified by 
local circumstances, by the more or less fanciful genius of their 
founders, and by the stronger infusion of the different elements of 
Platonism, Kabalism, or that which, in its stricter sense, may be 
called Orientalism. The numbei*of circles, or emanations, or pro¬ 
creations, which intervened between the spiritual and the material 
world; the nature and the rank of the Creator of that material world; 
his more or less close identification with the Jehovah of Judaism ; 
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the degree of malignity which they attributed to the latter; the 
office and the nature of the Christos,—these were open points, 
upon which they admitted or, at least, assumed, the utmost lali-, 
tude. 

The earliest of the more distinguished Gnostics is Saturninus, 
who is represented as a pupil of Menander, the successor of Simon 
Magus (1). But this Samaritan sect was always in direct hostility 
with Christianity, while Saturninus departed less from the Christian 
system than most of the wilder and more imaginative teachers of 
Gnosticism. The strength of the Christian party in Antioch may 
in some degree have overawed and restrained the aberrations of his 
fancy. Saturninus did not altogether exclude the primal spiritual 
Being from all concern or interest in the material world. For the 
Creator of the visible universe, he assumed the seven great angels, 
which the later Jews,, had probably borrowed, though with differ¬ 
ent powers v from the seven Amschaspands of Zoroastrianism. Nei¬ 
ther were these angels essentially evil, nor was ttie domain on which 
they exercised their creative power altogether surrendered to the 
malignity of matter; it was a kind of debateablc ground between 
the powers of evil and of good. The historian of Gnosticism has re¬ 
marked the singular beauty of the fiction regarding the creation of 
man. “ The angels tried their utmost efforts to form man; but 
there arose under their creative influence only ‘ a worm creeping 
upon the earth.’ God, condescending to interpose, sent down his 
Spirit, which breathed into the reptile the living soul of man.” It 
is not quite easy to connect with this view of the origin of man the 
tenets of Saturninus, that the human kind was divided into two 
distinct races, the good and the bad. Whether the latter became 
so from receiving a feebler and less influential portion of the divine 
Spirit, qf whether they were a subsequent creation of Satan, who 
assumes the station of the Ahriman of the Persian system (2). But 
the descent of Christ was to separate finally these two conflicting 
races. He was to rescue the good from the predominant power of 
Hie wicked; to destroy the kingdom of the spirits of evil, who, 
emanating in countless numbers from Satan their chief, waged a 
fatal war against the good; and to elevate them far above the power 
of the chief of the angels, the God of the Jews, for whose irpperfect 
laws were to be substituted the purifying principles of Asceticism, 
by which the children of Kght, were re- united to The source and 
origin of light. The Christ himself was the Supreme Power of God, 
immaterial, incorporeal, formless, but assuming the semblance of 
man-, and his followers were, as far as possible, to detach them- 

(l) On Saturninus, sec Ircnscus, i. 22.; Euscb. (2) Tbc latter opinion is that of Moskeim. 
iv. 7.; Epiphan. liar. 23.: Tbeodoret, Haer. Fab. M. Matter, on the contrary, says,—“Satan n'a 
lib. tit.; Tertullian dr AnimA, 23.; dc Pracscrip. pourtant pas crce Iks hotumes, et les a trouves 
ront. Harr. c. 46. Of the modems, Mosheim, p. tout fails: il s’en est emparc ; r’est la so sphere 
336.J Matter, i, 276. d’acturitf et limite de sa puissance, p. 285. 
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selves from their corporeal bondage, and assimilate themselves to 
his spiritual being. Marriage was the invention of Satan and bis 
evil spirits, or at best, or the great angel, the God or the Jews, in 
order to continue the impure generation. The elect were to abstain 
from propagating a race of darkness and imperfection. Whether 
Saturninus, with the Essenes, maintained this total abstinence as 
the especial privilege of the higher class of his followers, and per¬ 
mitted to the less perfect the continuation of their kind, or whether 
he abandoned altogether this perilous and degrading ofUce to the 
wicked, his system appears incomplete, as it seems to yield up as 
desperate the greater part of the human race to perpetuate the 
dominion of evil; and to want the general and final absorption of 
all existence into the purity and happiness of the primal Being. 

Alexandria, the centre, as it were, of the speculative and i#te- 
lectual activity of the Roman world, to which ancient Egypt, <lr "‘ 
Asia, Palestine, and Greece, furnished the mingled population of 
her streets, and the conflicting opinions of her schools, gave birth 
to the two succeeding, and most widely disseminated sects of Gnos¬ 
ticism, those of Basilides and Valentinus. 

Basilides was a Syrian by birth, and by some is supposed to have 
been a scholar of Menander, at the same time with Saturninus. He 
claimed, however, Glaucias, a disciple of St. Peter, as his original 
teacher; and his doctrines assumed the boastful title of the Secret 
Traditions of the great Apostle. He also had some ancient prophe¬ 
cies, those of Cham and Barkaph (1), peculiar to his sect. Accord¬ 
ing to another authority, he was a Persian; but this may have ori¬ 
ginated from the Zoroastrian cast of his primary tenets (2). From 
the Zendavesta, Basilides drew the eternal hostility of mind and 
matter, of light and darkness; but the Zoroastrian doctrine seems 
to have accommodated itself to the kindred systems of Egypt. In 
fact, the Gnosticism of Basilides appears to have been a fusion of 
the ancient sacerdotal religion of Egypt with the angelic and (temo- 
niac theory of Zoroaster. Basilides did not, it seems, maintain his 
one abstract unapproachable Deity far above the rest of the uni¬ 
verse, but connected him, by a long and insensible gradation of 
intellectual developments or manifestations, with the visible and 
material world. From the Father proceeded seven beings, who 
together with him made up an ogdoad; constituted the first scale 
of inteliectuaf beings, and inhabited th^ highest heaven, the purest 
intellectual sphere. According to their names—Mind, Reason, In¬ 
telligence (Wisdom, Power, Justice, and Peace, — they 
are merely, in our language, the attributes of the Deity, imper¬ 
sonated in this system. 

(l) freasBiu differs in hi* view of the Basil i- cd twenty-four volumes of exegetica, or inter- 
dian theory, from the remains of the Basilidian pretations of hie doctrines, 
books appealed to by Clement of Alexandria, (2) Clemens, Stromata, vi. 042 Euseb. H. K. 

Strom, vi. p. 375. 795.; TheodoiTt, Hcret. Fa- iv. 7. 
bul. I, 2.; Euseb. E. H. i▼. 7- Basilides publish- 
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The number of these primary .Eons is the same as the Persian 
system of the Deity and the seven Amschaspands, and theSephiroth 
of the Kabbela, and, probably, as far as that abstruse subject is, 
known, or the ancient Egyptian theology (1). 

The seven primary effluxes of the Deity went on producing and 
multiplying, each forming its own realm or sphere, till they reached 
the number of-365 (2). The total number formed the mystical 
Abraxas (3 , the’legend which is found on so many of the ancient 
gems, the greater part of which are of Gnostic origin; though as 
irfuch qf this theory was from the doctrines of ancient Egypt, not 
only the mode of expressing their tenets by symbolic inscriptions, 
but even the inscription itself, may be originally Egyptian (4). The 
lowest of these worlds bordered on the realm of mailer. The first 
confusion and invasion of the hostile elements took place. At lengtti 
the chief angel of this sphere, on the verge of intellectual being, 
was seized .with a desire of reducing the confused mass to order. 
With his assistant angels, he became the Creator. Though the form 
was of a higher origin, it was according to the idea of Wisdom, 
who, with the Deity, formed part of the first and highest ogdoad. 
Basilides professed the most profound reverence for divine Provi ¬ 
dence; and in Alexandria, the God of the Jews, softened off, as it 
were, and harmonised to the philosophic sentiment by the school 
of Philo, was looked upon in a less hostile light than by the Syrian 
and Asiatic school. The East lent its system of guardian angels, 
and the assistant angels of the Demiurge were the spiritual rulers 
of the nations, while the Creator himself was that of the Jews. Man 
was formed of a triple nature. His corporeal form of brute and 
malignant matter; his animal soul, the Psychic principle, which he 
received from the Demiurge; the higher and purer spirit, with 
which h» was endowed from a loftier region. This pure and etherial 
spirit was tp be emancipated from its impure companionship : and 
Egypt, or rather, the whole East, lent the doctrine of the transmi¬ 
gration of souls, in order to carry this stranger upon earth through 
the gradations of successive purification, till it was readmitted to 
its parent heaven. 

Basilides, in (he Christian doctrine which he interwove with this 


(1) Sec Matter, vol. ii. p. 5—37. 

(2) It is difficult to suppose that this tjumbsr, 
cither as originally borrowed from the J^yptian 
theology, or as invented by llasilides, bad not 
some astronomical reference. 

(3) Irena-us, i. 23. See in M.Matter, ii. 49. 54, 
the countless interpretations of this mysterious 
word. We might add others to those collected bv 
his industry. M. Matter adopts, though with 
some doubt, the opinion of ftl. Bellermun and 
M. Munter. Lepremier dr its ecrivains explique 
le mot ••Abraxas " par le kopte, qui est incontcs- 
tahlnnent ft I'aue'ienne languc U'Egypte cc que 
la gme modern* est an langagr de I’ancicnne 
lirecr. La svllabe “ sadsch," que les Grecs out dtA 


convertir eu on o'fit C, ou n’ayant 

pu exprimer la derniure letk-e de cette syllabe, 
que par les lettres X, 2, ou Z, signiiierait pa¬ 
role, ct “ ahrak ” bent, saint, adorable, en sorte que 
lc mot “Abraxas ” tout entier, offrirait le sens de 
parole sacree. M. Munter i.e s'eloigne dc cettc in¬ 
terpretation quo pour les syllabes “ obrak ” qu’il 
prrnd pour le mol kopte *• berra” nouveau, cc 
«-[ui douuc ft l'enscmble lc sens de parole nouveau. 
Matter, ii 40 

(4) See, in the supplement to M. Matter's work, 
a very curious collection of these Egyptian and 
Egyplo-Greciau medals; and a work of Dr. Walsh 
on these coins Compare likewise, Rcuvrn’s Let¬ 
tres a M. Letronne, particularly p. 23- 
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imaginative theory, followed the usual Gnostic course (1). The 
Christ, the first ACon of the Deity, descended on the man Jesus at 
his baptism; but, by a peculiar tenet of their own, the Basilidian* 
rescued even the man Jesus from the degrading sufferings of the 
cross. Simon the Cyrenian was changed into the form of Jesus; on 
him the enemies of the crucified wasted their wrath, while Jesus 
stood aloof in the form of Simon, and mocked their impotent rna 
lice. Their moral perceptions must have been singularly blinded 
by their passion for their favourite tenet, not to discern how much 
they lowered their Saviour by making him thus render up an in¬ 
nocent victim as his own substitute. 

Valentinus appears to have been considered the most formidable 
and dangerous of this school of Gnostics (2 He was twice excom- 
municated, and twice received again into the bosom of the church. 
JIc did not confine his dangerous opinions to the school of Alex¬ 
andria; he introduced the wild Oriental speculations ir^to Hie more 
peaceful West; taught at Rome; and a third lime being expelled 
from the Christian society, retired to Cyprus, an island where the 
Jews were formerly numerous, till the fatal insurrection in the lime 
of Hadrian ; and wheie probably the Oriental philosophy might not 
find an unwelcome reception, on the border, as it were, of Europe 
and Asia (3). 

Valentinus annihilated the complexity of pre-existing heavens, 
which, perhaps, connected the system of Kasilides with that of an¬ 
cient Egypt, and did not interpose the same infinite number of 
gradations between the primal Deity and the material world. He 
descended much more rapidly into the sphere of Christian images 
and Christian language, or rather, he carried up many of the Chris¬ 
tian notions and terms, and enshrined them in the PJcrona, the 
region of spiritual and inaccessible light. The fundamental tenet 
of Orientalism, the incomprehensibility of the Great Supreme, was 
the essential principle of his system, and was represented in terms 
pregnant with mysterious sublimity. The first Father was called 
Bythos, the Abyss, the Depth, the Unfathomable, who dwelt alone 
in inscrutable and inatlable height, with his own first Conception, 
his Ennoia, who bore the emphatic and awful name of Silence. The 
first development or self-manifestation was Mind (Nous), whose 
appropriate consort was Aletheia or Truth. These formed the first 
great quaternion, (he highest scale ofbeing. From Mind and Truth 
proceeded the Word and Life (Logos &nd Zoe); their manifest¬ 
ations were Man and the Church, Anthropos and Ecclesia, and so 


(1) Irena-us, i. 29-, compared with the other* versus Vulentin. l'heodoret, Fdb. Hoer. i. 7- Kpi- 

.uithors cited above. phanius, Ha-r. 31. 

(2) lrcnxus, Hacr. v. Clemens., Alex. Strom. (3) Tertull. advers. Valentin., c. 4. Epiphan. 
Oripcn, de Princip. contra Celsuin. The author Mdssuet. (I)iss. in Iren. p. 10. 14.) doubts thit 
of the Didascalia Orientalis, at the end of the pirt of the history of Valentinus. 

work* of Clement of Alexandria, jcrtullian ad- 
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the first ogdoad was complete. From the Word and Life proceeded 
ten more Eons; but these seem, from their names, rather qualities 
of the Supreme ; at least (he five masculine names, for the feminine ( 
appear to imply some departure from the pure elementary and un¬ 
impassioned nature of the primal Parent. The males arc—Buthios, 
profound, with his consort Mixis, conjunction; Ageratos, that 
grows not old, with Henosis or union ; Autophyes, self-subsistent, 
with Hedone, pleasure; Akinetos, motionless, with Syncrasis, com¬ 
mixture ; the Only Begotten and the Blessed. The offspring of Man 
and the Church were twelve, and in the females we seem to trace 
the shadowy prototypes of the Christian graces : — the Paraclete 
and Faith; the Paternal and Hope; the Maternal and Charity; the 
Ever-inlelligent and Prudence; Ecclesiaslicos (a term apparently 
expressive of church union) and Blessedness; Will and Wisdom 
(Theletos and Sophi^). 

These thirty Eons dwelt alone within the sacred and inviolable 
circle of the Pleroma : they were all, in one sense, manifestations of 
the Deity, all purely intellectual, an universe apart. But the peace 
of this metaphysical hierarchy was disturbed, and here we are pre¬ 
sented with a noble allegory, which, as it were, brings these abstract 
conceptions within the reach of human sympathy. The last of the 
dodecarchy which sprung from Man and the Church was Sophia or 
Wisdom. Without intercourse with her consort Will, Wisdom was 
seized with an irresistible passion for that knowledge and intimate 
union with the primal Father, the unfathomable, which was the sole 
privilege of the first-born, Mind. She would comprehend the in¬ 
comprehensible : love was the pretext, but temerity the motive. 
Pressing onward under this strong impulse, she would have reached 
the remote sanctuary, and would finally have been absorbed into 
the priiqal Essence, had she not encountered Homs (the imperson¬ 
ated boundary between knowledge and the Deity). At the persua¬ 
sion „of this “limitary cherub” (to borrow Milton’s words), she 
acknowledged the incomprehensibility of the Father, returned in 
humble acquiescence to her lowlier sphere, and allayed the passion 
begot of wonder. But the harmony of (he 'intellectual world was 
destroyed; a redemption, a restoration, was necessary; and (for 
now Valentinus must incorporate the Christian system into pis own) 
from the first Eon, the divine Mind, proceeded Christ and the Holy 
Ghost. Christ communicated to the listening Eons the mystery of 
the imperishable nature of the Father, and their own procession 
from him; the delighted Eons commemorated the restoration of 
the holy peace, by each contributing his most splendid gift to form 
Jesus, encircled with his choir of angels. 

Valentinus did not descend immediately from his domain of meta¬ 
physical abstraction; he interposed an intermediate sphere between 
that and the material world. The desire 01 passion of Sophia, im~ 
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personated, became an inferior Wisdom ; she was an outcast from 
the Pleroma, and lay floating in the dim and formless chaos without. 
The Christos in mercy gave her form and substance; she preserved. 
*as it were, some fragrance of immortality. Her passion was still 
strong for higher things, for the light which she could not ap¬ 
prehend ; and she incessantly attempted to enter the forbidden circle 
of the Pleroma, but was again arrested by Horus, who uttered the 
mystic name of Jao. Sadly she returned to the floating elements of 
inferior being; she was surrendered to Passion, and with his assist¬ 
ance produced the material world. The tears which she shed,*at 
the thoughtof her outcast condition, formed the humid element ; her 
smiles, when she thought of the region of glory, the light; her 
tears and her sorrows, the grosser elements. Christ descended no 
more to her assistance, but sent Jesus, (he Paraclete, the Saviour, 
with his angels 5 and with his aid, all substance was divided Into 
material, animal, and spiritual. The spiritual, however, altogether 
emanated from the light of her divine assistant; the tirst formation 
of the animal (the Psychic) was the Demiurge, the Creator, the 
Saviour, the Fattier, the king of all that was consubslanlial with 
himself, and finally, the material, of which he was only the Demiurge 
or Creator. Thus were funned the seven intermediate spheres, of 
which the Demiurge and his assistant angels (the seven again of the 
Persian system), with herself, made up a second ogdoad,—the 
image and feeble reflection of the former ; Wisdom representing the 
primal Parent; the Demiurge the divine Mind, though he was 
ignorant of his mother, more ignorant than Satan himself; the other 
sideral angels, the rest of the AEons. Dv (he Demiurge the lower 
world was formed. Mankind consisted of three classes : the spiri¬ 
tual, who are enlightened with the divine ray from Jesus; the ani¬ 
mal or psychic, the offspring and kindred of (tie Demiiyge ; the 
material, the slaves and associates of Satan, the prince of the mate¬ 
rial world. They were represented, as it were, by Seth, Abel, and 
Cain. This organisation or distribution of mankind harmonised with 
tolerable facility with the Christian scheme. But by multiplying bis 
spiritual beings, Valentinus embarrassed himself in the Work of 
redemption or restoration of this lower and still degenerating world. 
With him, it was the Christos, or rather a faint image and reflection 
(for each of his intelligences multiplied themselves by this reflection 
of their being), who passed through thenaalerial form of the Virgin, 
like water through a tube. It was Jesus who descended upon the 
Saviour at his baptism, in the shape of the dove; and Valentinus 
admitted the common fantastic theory, with regard to the death of 
Jesus. At the final consummation, the latent (ire would burst out 
(here Valentinus admitted the common theory of Zoroastrianism 
and Christianity) and consume the very scoria of matter; the mate¬ 
rial men, with their prince, would utterly perish in the contlugra- 
I. ‘20 
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lion. Those of the animal, the Psychic, purified by the divine ray 
imparled by the Redeemer, would, with their parent, the Demiurge, 
occupy the intermediate realm, there were the just men made per¬ 
fect, while the great mother Sophia, would at length be admitted* 
into the Pleroma or intellectual sphere, 
nmi.- Gnosticism was pure poetry, and Bardesanes was the poet of 
Gnosticism (1). For above two centuries, the hymns of this remark¬ 
able man, and those of his son Harmonius, enchanted the cars of 
the Syrian Christians, till they were expelled by the more orthodox 
raptures of Ephraem, the Syrian. Among the most remarkable cir¬ 
cumstances relating to Bardesanes, who lived at the court of Abgar, 
king of Edessa, was his inquiry into the doctrines of the ancient 
Gymnosophisls of India, which thus connected, as it were, the re- 
inotpst East with the great family of religious speculatists; yet the 
theory of Bardesanes 'jyas more nearly allied to the Persian or the 
Chaldcart; and the language of his poetry was in that fervent and 
amatory strain which borrows the warmest metaphors of human 
passion, to kindle the soul to divine love (2). 

Bardesanes deserved the glory, though he did not suffer the pains, 
of martyrdom. Pressed by the philosopher Apollonius, in the name 
of his master, the Emperor Verus, to deny Christianity, he replied, 

“ I fear not death, which I shall not escape by yielding to the wishes 
of the Emperor.” Bardesanes had opposed with vigorous hostility 
the system of Marcion (3), he afterwards appears to have seceded 
or, outwardly conforming, to have aspired in private to become the 
head of another Gnostic sect, which, in contradistinction to those of 
Salurninus and Valentinus, rnay be called the Mesopotamian or 
Babylonian. With him, the primal Deity dwell alone with his con¬ 
sort, his primary thought or conception. Their first offsprings, 
.Eons, op emanations, were Christ and the Holy Ghost, who, in his 
system was feminine, and nearly allied to the Sophia, or Wisdom, 
of oilier theories; the four elements,—the dry earth, and the water, 
the fire, and the air,—who make up the celestial ogdoad. The Son 
and his partner, the Spirit or Wisdom, with the assistance of the 
elements, made the worlds, which they surrendered to the govern¬ 
ment of the seven planetary spirits and the sun and moon, the visible 
types of the primal union. Probably these, as in the olhersystems, 
made the second ogdoad; and these, with other astral intluences, 
borrowed from the Tsabaism of the region, the twelve signs of the 
zodiac, and the thirty-six decani, as he called the rulers of (he 360 
days, governed the world of man. And here Bardesanes became 


(1) Valentinus, according to Tcrlullian, wrote « (2) Theodoret, Ilacret. Fail. 209- 

jMultns (tic Caine Christ!, c. 20 ); bis disciple i^3) According to Eusebius, E. II. v. 38., Bar- 
Marcus explained bis system in verse, and intro- dosancs approached much nearer to orthodoxy, 
duced the A&ons as speaking. Compare Hahn. p. though he still “ bore some tokens of the sable 
20. Bardesanes wrote i AO psalms, the number of streams.” 
those of David, t 
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implicated with the eternal dispute about destiny and freewill, on 
which he wrote a separate treatise, and which entered into and co¬ 
loured all his speculations (1). But the Wisdom which was the con¬ 
sort of the Son was of an inferior nature to that which dwelt with 
the Father. She was the Sophia Aehamoth, and, faithless to her 
spiritual partner, she had taken delight in assisting the Demiurge in 
the creation of the visible world ; but in all her wanderings and 
estrangement, she fell a constant and empassioned desire for perfect 
reunion with her first consort. He assisted her in her course of pu¬ 
rification ; revealed to her his more perfect light, on which'she ga¬ 
zed with reanimating love; and the second wedding of these long 
estranged powers, in the presence of the parent Deity, and all the 
/Eons and angels, formed the subject of one of his most ardent and 
rapturous hymns. With her, arose into the Pleroma those stmls 
which partook of her celestial nature, and are rescued, by the 
descent of the Christ, according to the usual Gnostic tfieory, from 
their imprisonment in the world of matter. 

Yet all these theorists preserved some decent show of respect for 
the Christian faith, and aimed at an amicable reconciliation between 
their own wild theories and the simpler Gospel. It is not improbable 
that most of their leaders were actuated by the ambition of uniting 
the higher and more intellectual votaries of the older Paganism 
with the Christian community ; the one by an accommodation with 
the Egyptian, the others, with the Syrian or Chaldean ; as, in later 
limes, the Alexandrian school, with the Grecian or Platonic Paga¬ 
nism ; and expected to conciliate all who would not scruple to en¬ 
graft the few tenets of Christianity, which they reserved inviolate, 
upon their former belief. They aspired to relain all that was daz¬ 
zling, vast, and imaginative in the cosmogonical systems of the 
East, and rejected all that was humiliating or offensive to ftie com¬ 
mon sentiment in Christianity. The Jewish character of the Messiah 
gave way to a purely immaterial notion of a celestial Redeemer* the 
painful realities of his life and death were softened off into fantastic 
appearances; they yet adopted as much of the Christian language 
as they could mould to'their views, and even disguised or mitigated 
their contempt or animosity to Judaism. But Marcion of Pontus (2) 
disclaimed all these conciliatory and temporising measures, cither 
with Pagan, Jew, or evangelic Christian (3). WithMareion, all was 
hard, cold, implacable antagonism. At once a severe rationalist and 
a strong enthusiast, Marcion pressed the leading doctrine of the 
malignity of matter to its extreme speculative and practical conse¬ 
quences. llis Creator, his providential Governor, the God of the 


(1) lie seems to have bad an esoteric and an (3) On Marcion, see chiefly the live books of 

exoteric doctrine. Hahn, j>. 22., on the authority Tertullinn adv. Marcenns; the Historian of Here¬ 
of St Ephrctn. Compare Hahn, Uardesancs sics, Ircntcus, i. 27.; Ep'phanius, 42.; Theodn- 
Gnosticus Syrorum pninus Hvinnoiofus. rrt, i. 24 ; Origeti contra Cels.; Clem. Alex, iii 

(2) Marcion was son of the Bishop of Sinope. 425. St. Ephrem, Oral. »4,p. 468 


Marcion 

l'onliis 
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Jews,—weak, imperfect, enthralled in mailer,—was the opposite to 
the true God: the only virtue of men was the most rigid and painful 
abstinence. His doctrine proscribed all animal food but fish: it sur¬ 
passed the most austere of the other Christian communities in its 
proscription of the amusements and pleasures of life; it rejected 
marriage, from hostility to the Demiurge, whose kingdom it would 
not increase by peopling it with new beings enslaved to matter, to 
glut death with food (1). The fundamental principle of Marcion’s 
doctrine was unfolded in his Antitheses, the Contrasts, in which he 
arrayed against each other the Supreme God and the Demiurge, 
the God of the Jews, the Old and New Testament, the Law and the 
Gospel (2). The one was perfect, pure, beneficent, passionless; the 
other, though not unjust by nature, infected by matter,—subject to 
all the passions of man,—cruel, changeable; the New Testament, 
especially, as remodelled by Marcion, was holy, wise, amiable; the 
Old Testament, the Law, barbarous, inhuman, contradictory, and 
detestable. On the plundering of the Egyptians, on the massacre or 
the Canaaniles, on every metaphor which ascribed the actions and 
sentimenlsof men to the Deity, Marcion enlarged with contemptuous 
superiority, and contrasted it with the lone of the Gospel. It was to 
rescue mankind from the tyranny of this inferior and hostile deity, 
that the Supreme manifested himself in Jesus Christ. This manifes¬ 
tation took place by his sudden appearance in the synagogue in Ca¬ 
pernaum ; for Marcion swept away with remorseless hand all the 
earlier incidents in the Gospels. But the Messiah which was revealed 
in Christ was directly the opposite to that announced by the Pro¬ 
phets of the Jews, and of their God. He made no conquests ; he was 
not the Immanuel; he was not the son of David; he came not to 
restore the temporal kingdom of Israel. His doctrines were equally 
opposed: he demanded not an eye for an eye, or a tooth for a tooth ; 
but where one smote the right cheek, to turn the other. He de- 
mantied no sacrifices but that of the pure heart; he enjoined not the 
sensual and indecent practice of multiplying the species ; he pro¬ 
scribed marriage. The God of the Jews, trembling for his autho¬ 
rity, armed himself against the celestial inva'der of his territory; he 
succeeded, in the seeming execution ofChrist upon the cross, who, 
by his death, rescued the souls of the true believers from the bond¬ 
age of the law ; descended to the lower regions, where he rescued, 
not the pious and holy patriarchs, Abel, Enoch, Noah, Jacob, Mo¬ 
ses, David, or Solomon,—these were the adherents of the Demiurge 
or material creator,—but his implacable enemies, such as Cain and 
Esau. After the ascension of the Redeemer to heaven, the God of 

4 

(l)<p<T» /^owAo^Ufvoi nrov *o«r- pouc, /lcm eTc *m?coptiyih SttvaTw 

juov tov 4/totou A*/utH>ufy>u ytvo/uivov rpo^tty. f;b. vi. 

fioUKy- (2) Marcion is accused by Rliodonapud Euatb. 

Clem^AUx. Strom, iii. S. foid^i AVT- H. E. v. l&, of iutroducin* two principles,—ih« 
fltraf} fiv Tft* J'b'0'TW^no’OVTrtc tr«- Zoronstrian theory. 
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.the Jews was to restore his subjects to their native land ; and his 
temporal reign was to commence over his faithful but inferior sub¬ 
jects. 

The Gospel of Marcion was that of St. Luke, adapted, by many 
omissions, and some alterations, to his theory. Every allusion to, 
every metaphor from, marriage was carefully erased, and every 
passage amended or rejected which could in any way implicate the 
pure deity with the material world (1). 

These were the chief of the Gnostic sects; but they spread out Varieties 
into almost infinitely diversified subdivisions, dislinguishedjby sotne 
peculiar tenet or usage. The Carpocratians were avowed Eclectics; 
they worshipped, as benefactors of the human race, the images of 
Zoroaster, Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, and Jesus Christ, as well as 
that of their own founder. By this school were received, possibly 
were invented, many of the aslrologic or thourgic books attributed 
to Zoroaster and other ancient sages. The Jewish Scriptures were 
the works of inferior angels; they received oidy ttie Gospel of 
St. Matthew. The supreme, unknown, uncreated Deity, was the 
Monad; the visible world was the creation, the domain of inferior 
beings. But their system was much simpler, and, in some respects, 
rejecting generally the system of ./Eons or Emanations, approached 
much nearer to Christianity than most of the other Gnostics. The 
contest of Jesus Christ, who was the son of Joseph, according to 
their system, was a purely moral one. It revived the Oriental no¬ 
tion of the pre-existence of the soul : that of Jesus had a clearer 
and more distinct reminiscence of the original knowledge (the 
Gnosis), and wisdom of their celestial slate; and by communica¬ 
ting these notions to mankind, elevated them to the same superio¬ 
rity over the mundane deities. This perfection consisted in faith 
and charily, perhaps likewise in the extatic contemplation of the 
Monad. Every thing except faith and charity,—all good works, 
all observances of human laws, which were established by mundane 
authority,—were exterior, and more than indifferent. Hence, 
they were accused of recommending a community of properly, and 
of women,—inferences which would be drawn from their avowed 
contempt for all human laws. They were accused, probably with¬ 
out justice, of following out these speculative opinions into prac¬ 
tice. Of all heretics, none have borne a worse name than the fol- 
lowers of Garpocrates and his son and Accessor, Epiphanes (2). 


II) This Gospel has been put together, ac¬ 
cording to the various authorities, especially of 
Terttfllian, by M. liahn. It is reprinted in the 
Codex Apocryphus Novi Testainenti, by Thilqp 
of which one volume only has appeared. Among 
the remarkable alterations of "ie Gospels, which 
most strongly characterise hi system, was that 
of ihe text so beautifully desci ptive of the pro¬ 
vidence of God,—which “ mak#h bis sun to 
shine on the evil and the good, and sendeth rain 


on the just and the unjust ’* Matt. v. 45 
sun and the rain, those matcriul elements, were 
the slaves only of the God of matter : the Su¬ 
preme Deity might not defile himself with the 
administration of their blessings. Tnrtull. adv 
Marc. iv. 17. 

(2) I think that wc may collect from Clement 
of Alexandria, that the community of women, in 
the Carpocratian system, was that of Plato. Cle¬ 
ment insinuates that it was carried into practice 
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The Ophites (1) are, perhaps, the roost perplexing of all these 
sects. It is difficult to ascertain whether the Serpent from which 
they look or received (heir name was a good or an evil spirit —the 
Agathodffimon of the Egyptian mythology, or the Serpent of the 
Jewish and other Oriental schemes. With them, a quaternion 
seems to have issued from the primal Being, the Abyss, who dwelt 
alone with his Ennoia, or Thought. These were Christ and So¬ 
phia Achamoth, the Spirit and Chaos. The former of each of these 
powers was perfect, the latter imperfect. Sophia Achamoth, de¬ 
parting-from the primal source of purity, formed Ialdabaoth, the 
Princo of Darkness, the Demiurge, an inferior, but not directly 
malignant, being—the Satan, or Samaiil, or Michael. The tutelar 
angel of the Jews was Ophis, the Serpent—a reflection of lalda- 
baotfi. With others, the Serpent was the symbol or Christ himscir(2j; 
and hence the profound aborrence with which this obscure sect was 
beheld by the more orthodox Christians. In other respects, their 
opinions appear to have approximated more nearly to the common 
Gnostic form. At the intercession of Sophia, Christ descended on 
the man Jesus, to rescue the souls of men from the fury of the 
Demiurge, who had imprisoned them in matter : they ascended 
through the realm of the seven planetary angels. 

Such, in its leading branches, was the Gnosticism of the East, 
which rivalled the more genuine Christianity, if not in the number 
of its converts, in the activity with which it was disseminated, espe¬ 
cially among the higher and more opulent; and, in its lofty preten¬ 
sions, claimed a superiority over the humbler Christianity of the 
vulgar. But for this very reason, Gnosticism, in itself, was diame- 
•'•imm Hot tric a'»y opposite to the true Christian spirit: instead of being popu- 
t>»j>uiur. Jar and universal, it was select and exclusive. It was another, in 
one respect a higher, form of Judaism, inasmuch as it did not rest 
its exclusiveness on the title of birth, but on especial knowledge 
(gnosfis), vouchsafed only to the enlightened and inwardly designa¬ 
ted few. It was the establishment of the Christians as a kind of 
religious privileged order, a theophilosophic aristocracy, whose 
esoteric doctrines soared far above the grasp and comprehension of 
the vulgar (3). It was a philosophy rather than a religion; at least 
the philosophic or speculative part would soon have predominated 


Strom, iii. c. 2. According to Clementf the dif¬ 
ferent sects, or sects, of sects, justified their im¬ 
moralities on different pleas. Some, the Prodi- 
rian Gnostics, considered public prostitution a 
mystic communion; others, that all children of 
the primary or good Deity might exercise their 
regal privilege of acting as they pleased ; some, 
the AntitacUr, thought it right to break the 
seventh commandment, because it was uttered 
by the evil Demiurge. But these were obscure 
seels, and possibly their adversaries drew these 
conclusions for them from their doctrines. Strom 
1. in. 


(1) Mosheim, p. 399*. who wrote a particular 
dissertation on the Opliitai, of which he distin¬ 
guished two sects, a Jewish and a Christian. 

(2) M. Matter conjectures that they had de¬ 
rived the notion of the beneficent serpent, the 
emblem or symbol of Christ, from the brazen 

vserpent in the wilderness. Perhaps it was the 
Egyptian Agatho-dxmon. 

(3} Tertulliau taunts the Valentinians—“nihil 
inagis curant ijuam occultare quid pra*dieaut, si 
iamcn predicant qui occullant." Tort. adv. Ya 
lent. v 
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•over the spiritual. They affected a profound and awful mystery; 
they admitted their disciples, in general, by slow and regular gra- 
, dations. Gnostic Christianity, therefore, might have been a formi¬ 
dable antagonist to the prevailing philosophy of the times, but it 
would never have extirpated an ancient and deeply-rooted reli¬ 
gion ; it might have drained the schools of their hearers, but it 
never would have changed the temples into solitudes. It would 
have affected only the surface of society : it did not begin to work 
upward from its depths, nor penetrated to that strong under-cur¬ 
rent of popular feeling and opinion which alone operates a pro¬ 
found and lasting change in the moral sentiments or mankind. 

With regard to Paganism, the Gnostics are accused of a com- ... 
promising and conciliatory spirit, totally alien to that of primitive •'•>■7 
Christianity. They affected the haughty indifference of the pbilo- i>!TgI*uni 
sophers of their own day, or the Brahmins of India, to the vulgar 
idolatry; scrupled not a contemptuous conformity wHh the esta¬ 
blished worship; attended the rites and the festivals of the Hea¬ 
then ; partook of meats offered in sacrifice, and, secure in their own 
intellectual or spiritual purity, conceived that no stain could cleave 
to their uninfected spirits from this which, to most Christians, ap¬ 
peared a treasonable surrender of the vital principles of the faith. 

This criminal compliance of the Gnostics, no doubt, countenan¬ 
ced and darkened those charges of unbridled licentiousness of man¬ 
ners with which they are almost indiscriminately assailed by the 
early fathers. Those dark and incredible accusations of midnight 
meetings, where all the restraints of shame and or nature were 
thrown off, which Pagan hostility brought against the general body 
of the Christians, were reiterated by the Christians against these 
sects, whose principles were those of the sternest and most rigid 
austerity. They are accused of openly preaching the inih(Terence 
of human action. The material nature of man was so essentially 
evil and malignant, that there was no necessity, as there could be 
no advantage, in attempting to correct its inveterate propensities. 

While, therefore, it might pursue, uncontrolled, its own innafe and 
inalienable propensities, the serene and unconlaminalcd spirit of 
those, at least, who were enlightened by the divine ray, might re¬ 
main aloof, either unconscious, or, at least, unparlicipant, in the 
aberrations of its grovelling consort. Such general charges, it is 
equally unjust to believe, and impossibly to refute. The dreamy in¬ 
dolence of mysticism is not unlikely to degenerate into voluptuous 
excess. Tiie excitement of mental has often a slrong effect on bo¬ 
dily, emotion. The party of the Gnostics may have contained many 
whose passions were too strong *for their principles, or who may 
have made their principles the slaves of their passions; but Chris¬ 
tian charity and sober historical criticism concur in rejecting these 
general accusations, llie Gnostics were, in general, imaginative, 
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rather than practical, fanatics; the; indulged a mental, rather than 
corporeal, license. The Carpocratians have been exposed to the 
most obloquy. But, even in their case, the charitable doubts of, 
dispassionate historical criticism are justified by those of an an¬ 
cient writer, who declares his disbelief of any irreligious, lawless, 
or forbidden practices among these sectaries (1). 

It was the reaction, as it were, of Gnosticism, that produced the 
last important modification of Christianity, during the second 
century, the Montanism of Phrygia. But we have, at present, 
proceeded in our relation of the contest between Orientalism and 
Christianity so far beyond the period to which we conducted 
the contest with Paganism, that we reasccnd at once to the com¬ 
mencement of the second century. Montanism, however thus re¬ 
motely connected with Gnosticism, stands alone and independent 
as a new aberration from the primitive Christianity, and will demand 
our attention in its influence upon one of the most distinguished 
and effective of the early Christian writers. 


CHAPTER VI. 


CHRISTIANITY CUBING Tint PROSPEROUS FER101) OF T11K HOMAN EMPIRE. 

R.m.»n With the second century of Christianity commenced the reign 
miheemn- °f another race of emperors. Trajan, Hadrian, and the Anlonines. 
mont' or were mcn ° r larger minds, more capable of embracing the vast 
ibrMToud empire, and of taking a wide and comprehensive survey of the in- 
f ereS ( Si manners, and the opinions of the various orders and 
races of l men which reposed under the shadow of the Roman sway. 
They were not, as the first Caesars, monarchs of Rome, governing 
the other parts of the world as dependent provinces; but sovereigns 
of the Western World, which had gradually coalesced into one 
majestic and harmonious system. Under the military dominion of 
Trajan, the empire appeared to reassume the strength and en¬ 
terprise of the conquering republic : he had invested the whole 
frontier with a defence more solid and durable than the strongest 
line of fortresses, or the most impregnable wall—the terror of the 
Roman arms, and the afve of Roman discipline. If the more 
prudent Hadrian withdrew the advanced boundaries of the empire, 
it seemed in the consciousness of strength, disdaining the occupa¬ 
tion of wild and savage districts,.which rather belonged to the yet 
unreclaimed realm of barbarism, than were fit to be incorporated in 


(1) Ktti II ftiv wpatririTati 7rctf eturoic va xpi ifcOitrftat, xai Avnipn/utva, 

f)ai oCk av tt'icr'rtvreeiftt. Iren.vm,, i. 24. 
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(lie dominion of civilisation. Even in the East, Ihe Euphrates ap¬ 
peared to be a boundary traced by nature for the dominion of 
Home. Hadrian was the first emperor who directed his attention 
to the general internal affairs of Ihe whole population of the em¬ 
pire. The spirit of jurisprudence prevailed during the reign of the 
Antonines; and the main object of (he ruling powers seemed to be 
the uniting under one general system of law the various members 
of the great political confederacy. Thus, each contributed to the 
apparent union and durability of the social edifice. This period has 
been considered by many able writers, a kind of golden age* of 
human happiness (1). What, then, was the effect of Christianity on 
the general character of the times, and how far were the Christian 
communities excluded from the general felicity ? 

It was impossible that the rapid and universal progress of a.new 
religion should escape the notice of minds so occupied with the in¬ 
ternal, as well as the external affairs of the wholefimpire. But it so 
happened (the Christian will admire in this singular concurrence 
of circumstances the overruling power of a beneficent Deity), that 
the moderation and humanity of the emperors stepped in, 3S it 
were, to allay at this particular crisis the dangers of a general and 
inevitable collision with the temporal government. Christianity cinnetm 
ilseir was just in that state of advancement in which, though it had 
begun to threaten, and even to make most alarming encroachments vo«r.w. 
on the established Polytheism, it had not so completely divided the vanrrinont 
whole race of mankind, as to force the heads of the Polytheistic 
parly, the official conservators of the existing order of things, to 
take violent and decisive measures for its suppression. The 
temples, though, perhaps, becoming less crowded, were in few 
places deserted; the alarm, though, perhaps, in many towns it was 
deeply brooding in the minds of the priesthood, and of those con¬ 
nected by zeal or by interest with the maintenance of Paganism, 
was not so profound or so general, as imperiously to require the 
interposition of the civil authorities. The milder or more indif¬ 
ferent character of the Emperor had free scope to mitigate or to 
arrest the arm of pefsecution. The danger was not so pressing but 
that it might be averted : that which had arisen thus suddenly and 
unexpectedly (so little were the wisest probably aware of the real 
nature of the revolution working in the minds of men) might die 
away with as much rapidity. Under*an emperor, indeed, who 
should have united the vigour of a Trajan and the political fore¬ 
thought of a Hadrian with the sanguinary relentlessness of a Nero, 
Christianity would have had to pass a tremendous ordeal. Now, 
however, the collision of the new religion with the civil power was 
only occasional, and, as it were, fortuitous; and in these occasional 

(l) This theory is most ably •irvHopeH by Hrgewijch. See the Translation of bis Essay, by 
M. Solvet. Paris, 1834- 
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conflicts with the ruling powers, wc constantly appear to trace 
the character or the reigning sovereign. Of these emperors, Tra¬ 
jan possessed the most powerful and vigorous mind—a consum- 
maie general, a humane but active ruler: JJadrian was the pro- 
Trajun roundest statesman, the Antonines the best men. The conduct of 
from Trajan was that of a military sovereign, whose natural disposition 
tempered with humanity—prompt, decisive, never unneces¬ 
sarily prodigal of blood, but careless of human life, if it appeared 
to stand in the way of any important design, or to hazard that 
Hadrian patamoqnt object of the government, the public peace. Hadrian 
frZTn was inclined to a more temporising policy : the more the Roman 
I38 - empire was contemplated as a whole, the more the co-existence of 
multifarious religions might appear compatible with the general 
pea^e. Christianity might, in the end, be no more dangerous than 
the other foreign religions, which had flowed, and were still flowing 
in, from'the»Ea#. The temples of Isis had arisen throughout the 
empire; but those of Jupiter or Apollo had not lost their votaries : 
the Eastern mysteries, the Phrygian, at a later period the Milhriac, 
had mingled, very little to their prejudice, into the general mass 
of the prevailing superstitions. The last characteristic of Chris¬ 
tianity which would be distinctly understood, was its invasive and 
Antoninus uncompromising spirit. The elder Antonine may have pursued 
j:, 1 .', nr from from mildness of character the course adopted by Hadrian from 
1 38it>i6i- policy. The change which look place during the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius may be attributed to the circumstances of the lime ; though 
the pride of philosophy, as well as the established religion, might 
begin to take the alarm. 

Christianity had probably spread with partial and ve/y unequal 
success in different quaflers : its converts bore in various cities or 
districts f. very different proportion to the rest of the population. 
No where, perhaps, had it advanced with greater rapidity than in 
the northern provinces of Asia Minor, where the inhabitants were 
of very mingled descent, neither purely Greek, nor essentially 
Asiatic with a considerable proportion of Jewish colonists, chiefly 
Christum* of Babylonian or Syrian, not of Palestinian origin. It was here, in 
thynia and the province of Bilhynia, that Polytheism first discovered the deadly 
c™“pr“. enemy, which was undermining her authority. It was here that 
/!'Tu H ,e first cry of distress was uttered; and complainjs of deserted 
■>r ns.’ temples and less frequent sacrifices were brought before the tribunal 
of the government. The memorable correspondence between Pliny 
and Trajan is the most valuable record of the early Christian 
history during this period (1). It represents to us Paganism already 
claiming the alliance of power to*maintain its decaying influence; 

(l) The chronology of Pap (Critica in lluro- when lie was sent to Rome, in cxii., the time 
niuin' appears to me the most trustworthy. He when Trajan was in the Hast, prepnriug for hiv 
plat es the letter of Pliny in the year cxi. or cxii.; Persian war.y 
ihe martyrdom of Ipnatius or rather the period 
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Christianity proceeding in its silent course, imperfectly understood 
by a wise and polite Pagan, yet still with nothing to offend his 
moral judgment, except its contumacious repugnance to the com¬ 
mon usages of society. This contumacy, nevertheless, according to 
the recognised principle of passive obedience to the laws of the em¬ 
pire, was dese'rving of the severest punishment (1). TIte appeal of iMfr «r 
Pliny to the supreme authority for advice, as to the course (o be " J 
pursued with these new, and,in most respects, harmless delinquents, 
unquestionably implies (hat no general practice had yet been laid 
down to guide the provincial governors under such emergencies fa). 

The answer of Trajan is characterised by a spirit of moderation, ao.™ <>r 
It betrays a humane anxiety to allow all such offenders as were 
not forced under the cognisance of the public tribunals, to elude 
persecution. Nevertheless it distinctly intimates, that by some exist¬ 
ing law, or by the ordinary power of the provincial governor, the 
Christians were amenable to the severest penalties, Uf torture, and 
even to capital punishment. Such punishment had already been 
inflicted by Pliny; the governor had been forced to interfere, by 
accusations lodged before his tribunal. An anonymous libel, or im¬ 
peachment, had denounced numbers of persons, some of whom alto¬ 
gether disclaimed, others declared that they had renounced Chris¬ 
tianity. Willi that unthinking barbarity with which in those times 
such punishments were inflicted on persons in inferior station, two 
servants, females—it is possible they were deaconesses—were pul 
to the torture, to ascertain the truth of the vulgar accusations 
against the Christians. On their evidence, Pliny could delect 
nothing further than a “ culpable and extravagant superstition (3).” 

The only facts which he could discover were, that they had a 
custom of meeting together before daylight, and singing a hymn to 
Christ as God. They were bound together by no unlawful sacra¬ 
ment, but only under mutual obligation not to commit theft, rob¬ 
bery, adultery, or fraud. They met again, and partook together ol 
food, but that of a perfectly innocent kind. The lest of guilt to ‘ 
which he submitted the more obstinate delinquents, was adoration 
before the statues of flic Gods and of the Emperor, and the maledic¬ 
tion of Christ. Those who refused he ordered lobe led out to execu¬ 
tion (4>. Such was the summary process of the Roman governor; 
and the approbation of the Emperor clearly shows, that he had not 
exceeded the recognised limits of his«aulhorily. Neither Trajan 
nor the senate had before this issued any edict on the subject. The 


(|) The conjecture of Pagi, that the attention (2) Pliny professes his ignorance, because he 
ol the government was directed to the Christians# had never happened to be present at the trial of 
by their standing aloof from the festivals on the such causes. This implies that such trials were 
celebration of the Quindeccnnalia of Trajan, not unprecedented, 
which fell on the year cxi. orexii., is extremely (3) Prava cl iunnodica superstitio. 

probable. Pagi quotes two passages of Pliny on (4; l)iici jussi cannot bear a milder intcrpir- 

the subject of these general rejoicings. Critica tutiou. 
in Bar. i, p. 100- 
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rescripl to Pliny invested him in no new powers, it merely advised, 
him, as he had done, to use his actual powers with discretion (1), 
neither to encourage the denunciation of such criminals, nor to , 
proceed without fair and unquestionable evidence. The system of 
anonymous delation, by which private malice might wreak itself, 
by false or by unnecessary charges upon its enemies, Trajan re¬ 
probates in that generous spirit with which the wiser and more 
virtuous emperors constantly repressed that most disgraceful 
iniquity of the times (2\ But it is manifest from the executions 
ordered "by Pliny, and sanctioned by the approbation of the em¬ 
peror, that Christianity was already an offence amenable to capital 
punishment (3), and this, either under some existing statute, under 
the common law of the empire which invested the provincial go¬ 
vernor with the arbitrary power of life and death, or lastly, what 
in this instance cannot’ have been the case, the summum imperium 
of the Emperor (4). While then in the individual the profession of 
Christianity might thus by the summary sentence of the governor, 
and the tacit approbation of the Emperor, be treated as a capital 
offence, and the provincial governor might appoint the measure 
and the extent of the punishment, all public assemblies for the 
purpose of new and unauthorised worship might likewise be sup¬ 
pressed by the magistrate; for the police of the empire always 
looked with the utmost jealousy on all associations not recognised 
by the law ; and resistance to such a mandate would call down, or 
the secret holding of such meetings after their prohibition, would 
incur any penalty, which the conservator of public order might 
think proper to inflict upon the delinquent. Such then was the ge¬ 
neral position of the Christians witli the ruling authorities. They 
were guilty of a crime against the stale, by introducing a new and 
unaulhotized religion, or by holding assemblages contrary to the 
internal regulations of the empire. But the extent to which the law 
would be enforced against them—how far Christianity would be 
distinguished from Judaism and other foreign religions, which 
were permitted the free establishment of their rites—with how much 
greater jealousy their secret assemblies would be watched than 
those of other mysteries and esoteric religions—all this would depend 
upon the milder or more rigid character of the governor, and the 
willingness or reluctance of their fellow-citizens to r arraign them 

c 

(1) Actum quem debuisti in exentiendis causis for liis conduct, is converted by Mosbciin into a 

eoruro, qui Cbristiani ad te delati fuerunt, sccu- new law, which from that time became one of 
tus es. Traj. ad Plin. the statutes of the empire. Iia:c Trajnni lex inter 

(2) Nam et pessimi exempli, nee nostri sacculi publicas Imperii sanctiones relata (p. 234.)* Tra- 

e5t * ejan’s words expressly declare that no certain 

(3) Those who were.Roman citizens were sent rule of proceeding can be laid down, and leave 

for trial to Rome. Alii quia cives Roinani erant, almost the whole question to the discretion of 
nduotavi in urbem remitlcndos. the magistrate. Neque enim in universum ali- 

(4) This rescript or answer of Trajan, approv- quid, quod quasi certain forroam habeat, con¬ 
ing of the manner in which Pliny carried his law stitui potest.'. Traj. ad Plin. 

Into execution, and suggesting other regulations 
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^before (he tribunal of the magistrates. This in turn would depend 
on the circumstances of the place and the time; on the caprice of 
their enemies; on their own discretion; on their success and the 
apprehensions and jealousies of their opponents. In general, so 
long as they made no visible impression upon society, so long as 
their absence from the religious rites of the city or district, or even 
from the games and theatrical exhibitions, which were essential 
parts of the existing Polytheism, caused no sensible diminution in 
the concourse of the worshippers, their unsocial and self-secluding 
disposition would be treated with contempt and pity rather than 
with animosity. The internal decay of the spirit of Polytheism had 
little effect on its outward splendour. The philosophic party, who 
despised the popular faith, were secure in their rank, or in their 
decent conformity to the public ceremonial. The theory of all the 
systems of philosophy was to avoid unnecessary collision with the 
popular religious sentiment: their superiority to I lip vulgar was 
flattered, rather than offended, by the adherence of the latter to 
their native superstitions. In the public exhibitions, the followers 
of all other foreign religions met, as on a common ground. In the tk,. j,», 
theatre or the hippodrome, the worshipper of Isis or of Mithra IImw.'.u-i 
mingled with the mass of those who still adhered to Bacchus or to 
Jupiter. Even the Jews, in many parts, at least at a later period, in 
some instances at the present, betrayed no aversion to the popular 
games or amusements. Though in Palestine, the elder Herod had 
met with a sullen and intractable resistance in the religious body 
of the people, against his attempt to introduce Gentile and idolatrous 
games into the Holy Land, yet it is probable (hat the foreign Jews 
were more accommodating. A Jewish player, named Aliturus. stood 
high in the favour of Nero; nor does it appear that he had aban¬ 
doned his religion. He was still connected with his own.race; and 
some of the priesthood did not disdain to owe their acquittal, on 
certain charges on which they had been sent prisoners to RQme, to 
his interest with the Emperor, or with the ruling favourite Poppma 
After the Jewish war, multitudes of the prisoners were forced to 
exhibit themselves as gladiators; and at a later period, the con¬ 
fluence of the Alexandrian Jews to the theatres, where they equalled 
in numbers the Pagan spectators, endangered the peace of the city. 

The Christians alone stood aloof from exhibitions which, in their a , riMiall> 
higher and flobler forms, arose out of 4 and were closely connected fr ;' il l "!^' 1 ‘ il 
with, the Heathen religion; were performed on days sacred to the 
deities; introduced the deities upon the stage; and, in short, were 
among the principal means of maintaining in the public mind its 
reverence for the old mythological fables. The sanguinary diver¬ 
sions of the arena, and the licentious voluptuousness of some of the 
other exhibitions, were no less offensive to their humanity and 
their modesty, than (hose more strictly religious to their piety. 
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Still, as long as they were comparatively few in number, and did q 
not sensibly diminish the concourse to these scenes of public en¬ 
joyment, they would be rather exposed to individual acts of vexatious 
interference, of ridicule, or contempt, than become the victims of 
a general hostile feeling: their absence woulcf not be resented as an 
insult upon the public, nor as an act of punishable disrespect against 
the local or more widely-worshipped deity to whose honour the 
games were dedicated. The time at which they would be in the 
greatest danger from what would be thought their suspicious or 
disloyal refusal to join in the public rejoicings, would be precisely 
that which has been conjectured with much ingenuity and pro¬ 
bability to have been the occasion of their being thus committed 
with the popular sentiment and with the government,—the celebra- 
Its dangrr lion of the birthday, or the accession of the Emperor. With the 
“i',-,s‘or ceremonial of those d;iys, even if, as may have been the case, the 
njoki',?^ actual adora[ion of the statue of the Emperor was not an ordinary 
part of the ritual, much which was strictly idolatrous would be 
mingled up; and their ordinary excuse to such charges of disaffec¬ 
tion, that they prayed with the utmost fervour for the welfare of 
the Emperor, would not be admitted, either by the sincere at¬ 
tachment of the people and of the government to a virtuous, or 
their abject and adulatory celebration of a cruel and tyrannical, 
Emperor. 

This crisis in the fate of Christianity; this transition from safe 
and despicable obscurity to dangerous and obnoxious importance, 
would of course depend on the comparative rapidity of its progress 
in different quarters. In the province of Pliny, it had attained 
that height in little more than seventy years after the dealti of 
Christ. Though an humane and enlightened government might 
still endeavour to close its eyes upon its multiplying numbers 
and expanding influence, the keener sight of jealous interest, of 
rivalry in the command of the popular mind, and of mortified 
pride, already anticipated the lime when this formidable antago¬ 
nist might balance, might at length overweigh, the failing powers 
of Polytheism. Under a less candid governor than Pliny, and an 
Emperor less humane and dispassionate than Trajan, the extermi¬ 
nating sword of persecution would have been let loose, anc| a re¬ 
lentless and systematic edict for the suppression of Christianity 
hunted down its followers in every quarter of the empire. 

Not only the wisdom and humanity of Trajan, but the military 
character of his reign, would tend to divert his attention from that 
i>r.>i>ai>i., which belonged rather to the internal administration of the empire. 

It is not altogether impossible, though the conjecture is not coun- 
uiMi'r'i'i'i- tenanced by any allusion in the despatch of Pliny, that the measures 
iwau a d 0 P le< l against the Christians were not entirely unconnected with 
ui.- E*si. (he political stale of the East. The Roman elnpire, in the Mesopo- 
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tamian province, was held on a precarious tenure; the Parthian 
^kingdom had acquired new vigour and energy, and during great 
part of his reign, the stale of the East must have occupied the ac¬ 
tive mind of Trajan. The Jewish population of Babylonia and the 
adjacent provinces vrtnre of no inconsiderable importance in the 
impending contest. There is strong ground for supposing that the 
last insurrection of the Jews, under Hadrian, was connected with 
a rising of their brethren in Mesopotamia, no doubt secretly, if not 
openly, fomented by the intrigues, and depending on the support, 
of the king of Parthia. This was at a considerably later period; yet, 
during the earlier part of the reign of Trajan, the insurrection had 
already commenced in Egypt and in Cyrene, and in the island of 
Cyprus, and no sooner were the troops of Trajan engaged on the 
Eastern frontier towards the close of his reign, than the Jews rose 
up in all these provinces, and were not subdued till after they had 
perpetrated and endured the most terrific massacres (]}. Through¬ 
out the Eastern wars of Trajan, this spirit was most likely known 
to be fermenting in the minds of the whole Jewish population, not 
only in the insurgent districts, but in Palestine and other parts of 
the empire. The whole race, which occupied in such vast numbers 
the conterminous regions, therefore, would be watched with hostile 
jealousy by the Roman governors, already prejudiced against their 
unruly and ungovernable character, and awakened to more Ilian 
ordinary vigilance by the disturbed aspect of the times. The Chris¬ 
tians stood in a singular and ambiguous position between the Je¬ 
wish and Pagan population; many of them probably descended 
from, and connected with, the former. Their general peaceful 
habits and orderly conduct would deserve the protection of a pa¬ 
rental government, still their intractable and persevering resistance 
to the religious institutions of the empire might throw syme sus¬ 
picion on the sincerity of their civil obedience. The unusual as¬ 
sertion of religious might be loo closely allied with that of political 
independence. At all events, the dubious and menacing slate of the 
East required more than ordinary watchfulness, and a more rigid 
plan of government ia the adjacent provinces; and thus the change 
in society, which was working unnoticed in the more peaceful and 
less Christianised West, in the East might be forced upon the at¬ 
tention* of an active and inquiring ruler; the apprehensions of the 
inhabitants themselves would be more keenly alive to the formation 
of a separate and secluded party within their cities; and religious 
animosity would eagerly seize the opportunity of implicating its 
enemies in a charge of disaffection to the existing government. Nor 
is there wanting evidence that the acts of persecution ascribed to 
Trajan were, in fact, connected with fhe military movements of the 

(t) Euseli. iv. 2. Dio. CaM.,or rather, Xvphilin. Orosius, I. 7. Pagi places this Jewish rebellion, 
a. u. 116. 
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Emperor. The only authentic Acts are those of Simeon, Bishop of 
Jerusalem, and of Ignatius, bishop of Antioch (1). In the prefatory' 
observations to the former, it is admitted that it was a local act ol 
violence. The more celebrated trial of Ignatius is staled to have 
taken place before the Emperor himself at Antioch, when he was 
preparing for his first Eastern campaign (2). The Emperor is re¬ 
presented as kindling to anger at the disparagement of those gods 
on whose protection he depended in the impending war. “ What, 
is our religion to be treated as senseless ? Arc the gods, on whose 
alliance we rely against our enemies, to be turned to scorn (3 )'! " 
If we may trust the epistles ascribed to this bishop, there was an 
eagerness for martyrdom not quite consistent with the conduct of 
the Apostles, and betraying a spirit, which, at least, would not 
allay, by prudential concession, the indignation and resentment 
of the government (4). 

Hadrian The cosmopolite and indefatigable mind of Hadrian was more 

» K “u.’m r ; likely to discern with accuracy, and estimate to its real extent, the 
growing influence of the new religion. Hadrian was, still more than 
his predecessor, the Emperor of the West, rather than the monarch 
of Rome. His active genius withdrew itself altogether from warlike 
enterprise and foreign conquest; its whole care was centered on the 
consolidation of the empire within its narrower and uncontesled 
boundaries, and on the internal regulation of the vast confederacy of 
nations which were gradually becoming more and more assimilated, 
as subjects or members of the great European empire. The re¬ 
motest provinces for the first lime beheld the presence of the 
Emperor, not at the head of an army, summoned to defend the 
insulted barriers of the Roman territory, or pushing forward the 
advancing line of conquest, but in more peaceful array, providing 
for the future security of the frontier by impregnable fortresses; 
adorning the more flourishing cities with public buildings, bridges, 
and qqueducls; inquiring into the customs, manners, and even the 
„ 4 religion, of the more distant parts of the world; encouraging com¬ 
merce ; promoting the arts; in short, improving, by salutary re¬ 
gulations, this long period of peace, to the prosperity ifti&civilisatioii 
of the whole empire. Gaul, Britain, Greece, Syria,?lprpl, Africa, 
were in turn honoured by the presence, enriched by the liberality, 

cl 'oMu- r and benefited by the wise policy of the Emperor (5). His persona* 


liriau. 


(|) See them in Iluiiiart. Selecta el sinceru 
Martyrum Acta. * 

(*2) According to the chronology of Pagi, a. p. 
112- , , r 

(3) B (AH C o UV 0-01 JoKOUfAtV JtctTCt vouv 

jUU f'x t,v oTf XJtJ { VfJL - 

/Aat^oic wpoc TOWC VOXiftiovc. The Jewish*' 
legends are full of acts of personal cruelty, 
ascribed to Trajan, mingled up, as usual, with 
historical errors aud anachronisms. See Hist, of 
Jews, iii. 109. 

(♦'i The epistles represent Ignatius as holding 


correspondence with the most eminent bishops 
of Asia Minor, who do not appear to have been 
in dangpr of persecution ; that to the Romans de¬ 
precates all kindly interference with the govern¬ 
ment to avert the glorious destiny which hr 
coveted, and intimates some apprehension lest 
their unwelcome appeal to the imperial clemency 
might meet with success. 1 consider this an ar¬ 
gument for their authenticity. 

(5) M. St. Croix observes (in an essay in the 
Mem. de 1'Acadein. xlix. 409.) that we have 
medals of tVenty-livc countries through which 
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character showed Ihe same incessant activity and politic versatility. 
V)n the frontier, at the head of the army, he put on the hardihood 
and simplicity of a soldier; disdained any distinction, either of fare 
or of comfort, from tjje meanest legionary; and marched on foot, 
through the most inclement seasons. In the peaceful and voluptuous 
cities of the South, he became the careless and luxurious Epicurean. 
Hadrian treated the established religion with the utmost respect; 
he officiated with solemn dignity as supreme pontiir, and at Rome 
affected disdain or aversion for foreign religions (1). But his mind 
was essentially imbued with the philosophic spirit (2) :• he was 
tempted by every abstruse research, and every forbidden inquiry 
had irresistible attraction for his curious and busy temper (3). At 
Athens, he was in turn the simple and rational philosopher, the 
restorer of the splendid temple of Jupiter Oiympius, and the awe¬ 
struck worshipper in the Eleusinian mysteries (4). In the,East, he 
aspired to penetrate the recondite secrets of magic, ahd professed 
himself an adept in judicial astrology. In the midst of all this tam¬ 
pering with foreign religions, he at once honoured and outraged 
the prevailing creed, by the deification of Antinous, in whose honour 
quinquennial games were established at Mantinea; a city built, and 
a temple, with an endowment for a priesthood (5), founded and 
called by his name, in Egypt : his statues assumed the symbols of 
various deities. Acts like these, at this critical period, must have 
tended to alienate a large portion of the thinking class, already 
wavering in their cold and doubtful Polytheism, to any purer or 
more ennobling system of religion. 

Hadrian not merely surveyed the surface of society, but his saga¬ 
city seemed to penetrate deeper into the relations of the different 
classes to each other, and into the more secret workings of the social 
system. His regulations for the mitigation of slavery wedj recom¬ 
mended, not by humanity alone, but by a wise and prudent po¬ 
licy (6). It was impossible that the rapid growth of Christianity 
could escape the notice of a mind so inquiring as that of Hadrian, 
or that he coujd be altogether blind to its ultimate bearings on the 
social stat^Bfithe crflpire. Yet, the generally humane and pacific 

' t 


Hadrian travelled.^(Compare Eckhel, vi. 486.) 
He looked Jnto the crater of Etna ; saw the sun 
rise from Mount Casius ; ascended to the cataracts 
of the Nile; heard the statue of Vetnnon. Ho 
imported exotics froRi the East. The journeys of 
Hadrian are traced, in a note to M. Sol vet’s trans¬ 
lation of Hegewiscb, cited above. Tcrtullian culls 
him curiositatum omnium exploralor. Apol. i. v. 

Eusebius, E. II. v. 5., r/tiftra. T* irtpiipyet 
fl-ox«7rp*>/uov»v. 

(1) Sacra Roinana diligentinimd curavit, 0 
peregrins contempsit. Spartian. in Hadrian. 

(2) Les autres sentiments de cc prince soot 
tris difBciles A connaitre. H n’embrassu nucuue 
seete, et ne fut ni Academicien, ui Stoicicn, en¬ 
core moius Epicurien; »1 parut fonstmument 
livre A cette incertitude d’opinions, fruit tie Ja 


bizarreric de son caract^re, et d'un savnir super 
ficicl ou inul digrre. St. Croix, ubi suprA. 

(3) In the Caesars of Julian, Hadrian is des¬ 
cribed ip the pregnantphra.se wo\t/7rpety/uov £v 
ret et7r^pnrety — busied about all the secret 
religions. 

(4) The Apology of Quadratus was presented 
on Hadrian’s visit to Athens, when he was ini 
tiated in the mysteries; that of Aristides when 
he became Epoptes, a . n. 131 . Warburloii con¬ 
nects the hostility of the celehrators of the mys¬ 
teries towards Christianity with the Apology*ni 
Otiodrnlus, and quotes a passage from Jerome to 
this effect. Compare Houth’s lleliqiiire Sacra*, i. 70 

(5) Kuseb. iv. 8. Hierouym. in Catal. et fttdiu 

(6) tiibbon, vol i. eh ii p. 71. 


I- 
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I Indr inn's character of his government would be a security against violent 
measures of persecution; and the liberal study of the varieties of 
(j.n.n- | lum an opinion would induce, if not a wise and rational spirit of 
toleration, yet a kind of contemptuous indifference towards the most 
inexplicable aberrations from the prevailing"opinions. The apolo¬ 
gists for Christianity, Quadralus and Aristides, addressed their works 
to the Emperor, who does not appear to have repelled their respectful 
homage (1). The rescript which he addressed, in the early part of 
his reign, to the proconsul of Asia, afforded the same protection to 
llte Chrjslians against the more formidable danger of popular ani¬ 
mosity, which Trajan had granted against anonymous delation. 
In some of the Asiatic cities, their sullen and unsocial absence from 
the public assemblies, from the games, and other public exhibitions, 
either provoked or gave an opportunity for the latent animosity to 
break out against them. A general acclamation would sometimes 
demand iher punishment. “ The Christians to the lions! ” was the 
general outcry; and the names of the most prominent or obnoxious 
of the community would be denounced with the same sudden and 
uncontrollable hostility. A weak or superstitious magistrate trembled 
before the popular voice, or lent himself a willing instrument to the 
fury of the populace. The proconsul Screnus C.ranianus consulted 
(he Emperor as to the course to be pursued on such occasions. The 
answer of Hadrian is addressed to JVlinucius Fundanus, probably the 
successor of Granianus, enacting that, in the prosecution of the 
Christians, the formalities of law should be strictly complied with; 
that they should be regularly arraigned before the legal tribunal, 
not condemned on the mere demand of the populace, or in com¬ 
pliance with a lawless outcry (2). The edict does credit to the 
lliiitriim humanity and wisdom of Hadrian. But, notwithstanding his active 
im'.'ipnhii- and inquisitive mind, and the ability of his general policy, few per- 
uug sons were, perhaps, less qualified to judge of the real nature of the 
i'iiy. flew religion, or to comprehend the tenacious hold which it would 
“ obtain upon the mind of man. His character wanted depth and 
seriousness, to penetrate or to understand the working of a high, 
profound, and settled religious enthusiasm (3)t The.j£Hjful verses, 


(1) Set* the fragments in Routh, Reliquiae are Christians; and those who call themselves 

Sacne, i. 09—78. Christiau bishops are worshippers r t»f Sera pis, 

(2) Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 08, 69 Kuseb. II. There is no ruler of a Jewish synagogue, no Sa 

K iv. 9. Mosheiin, whose opinions on |?»e state maritan, no Christian bishop, who is not an as- 
of the Christians are coloured by too Jcuicul a trologcr, an interpreter of prodigies, and an 
view of Rmnun toleration, considers this edict by aiioiulcr. The Patriarch himself, when he romes 
uo means more favourable to the Christians than to Egypt, is compelled by one party to worship 
that of Trajan. It evidently offered them protec- Scrapis, by the other, Christ. * * * They have but 
lion under a new and peculiar exigency. one Cod : him, Christians, Jews, and Centiles, 

(3) The well-known letter of Hadrian gives a worship alike.” This latter clause Casaubon un- 
singular view of the state of the religious society, ^dcrslood seriously. It is evidently malicioits 
as it existed, or, rather, us it appeared to the in- satire. The common God ia Gain. The key to the 
quisitive Emperor. “ I nm now, my clear Servia- former curious statement is probably that the 
nus, become fully acquainted with that Egypt tone of the higher, the fashionable, society of 
which you praise so highly. 1 have found the Alexandria, was to affect, either on some Gnostic 
people vain, fickle, and shifting with every breath or philosophic theory, that all these religions 
of popular rumour. Those who worship Serapis differed only in form, hut were essentially the 
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which he addressed to his departing spirit (1), contrasts with the 
solemn earnestness with which the Christians were teaching mankind 
to consider the mysteries of another life. But, on the whole, the 
long and peaceful reigp of Hadrian allowed free scope to the pro¬ 
gress of Christianity, the increasing wealth and prosperity of the 
empire probably raised in the social scale that class among which 
it was chiefly disseminated; while the belter part of the more opulent 
would be tempted, at least to make themselves acquainted with a 
religion, the moral inQucnce of which was so manifestly favourable 
to the happiness of mankind, and which offered so noble a solution 
of the great problem of human philosophy, the immortality of the 
soul. 

The gentle temper of the first Antoninus would maintain that Amomm. 
milder system which was adopted by Hadrian, from policy or fnorn pi "’ ro ^" 
indifference. The Emperor, whose parental •vigilance scrplinised *• »• is# 
the minutest affairs of the most remote province, cdhld not be 
ignorant, though his own residence was fixed in Rome and its 
immediate neighbourhood, of the still expanding progress of 
Christianity. The religion itself acquired every year a more public 
character. The Apology now assumed the lone of an arraignment 
of the folly and unholiness of the established Polytheism; nor was 
this a low and concealed murmur within the walls of its own places 
of assemblage, or propagated in the quiet intercourse of the 
brethren. It no longer affected disguise, nor dissembled its hopes ; 
it approached the foot of the throne; it stood in the altitude, indeed, 
of a suppliant, claiming the inalienable rights of conscience, but 
asserting in simple confidence its moral superiority, and in the name 
of an apology, publicly preaching its own doctrines in the ears of 
the sovereign and of the world. The philosophers were joining its 
ranks; it was rapidly growing up into a rival power, both of the 
religions and philosophies of the world. Yet, during a reign in which 
human life assumed a value and a sanctity before unknown*, in 
which the hallowed person of a senator was not once violated, even 
by the sterwgj^ of justice (2); under an emperor who professed 
and praclij^^Hmaxifh of Scipio, that he had rather save the life 
of a single vHp than cause the death of a thousand enemies (3); 
who consideriolhe subjects of the empire as one family, of which 
himself was the parent (4), even religious zeal would be rebuked 
and overawed; and the provincial goveUunenls, which too often 

same; that all adored one Deity, all one Logos (2) Jul. Capit. Anton. Pius, Aug. Script, p. 
or Demiurge, under different names; ail etn- 138- 
ployed the same arts to impose upon the vulgar, 

and all were equally despicable to the real phi- iniu, p. 140. 

losopher. Dr. Burton, in his History of the * (4) The reign of Antoninus the First is almost 
Church, suggested, with much ingenuity, that 0 blank in history. The book of Dion Cassius 
the Samaritans may have been the Gnostic fol- which contained his reign was lost, except « 
lowers of Simon Magus. small part, when Xiphiliu wrote. Xipbiiiii assert-, 

(i) Animula, vagula, blandula, that Antoninus favoured the Christiuris. 

Hospea, comrsqur corporis. 

Quae nunc abibis in loca -1 
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reflected the fierce passions and violent barbarities of the throne^ 
would now, in turn, image back the calm and placid serenity of the 
imperial tribunal. Edicts are said to have been issued to some of the, 
Grecian cities—Larissa, Thessalonica, an$l Athens—and to the 
Greeks in general, to refrain from an; unprecedented severities 
against the Christians. Another rescript (1), addressed to the cities 
of Asia Minor, speaks language too distinctly Christian even for the 
anticipated Christianity of disposition evinced by Antoninus. It calls 
upon the Pagans to avert the anger of Heaven, which was displayed 
in earthquakes and other public calamities, by imitating the piety, 
rather than denouncing the atheism, of the Christians. The pleasing 
vision must, it is to be feared, be abandoned, which would represent 
the best of the Pagan Emperors bearing his public testimony in 
favour of the calumniated Christians; the man who, from whatever 
cause, deservedly bore the name of the Pious among the adherents 
of his own' religion, the most wisely tolerant to the faith of the 
Gospel. 


CHAPTER VII. 


CHRISTIANITY AND MARCUS AURELIUS THE PHILOSOPHER. 

The virtue of Marcus Aurelius, the philosopher, was of a more 
lofty and vigorous character than that of his gentle predecessor. 
The second Anloriine might seem the last effort of Paganism, or 
rather of Gentile philosophy, to raise a worthy opponent to the 
triumphant career of Christianity. A blameless disciple in the sever¬ 
est school of philosophic morality, the austerity of Marcus rivalled 
that of the Christians in its contempt of the follies and diversions of 
life; yet his native kindliness of disposition was not hardened and 
embittered by the severity or the pride of his philosophy (2). 
With Aurelius, nevertheless, Christianity found no^jly a fair and 
high-minded competitor for the command cf thc^^Hk mind; not 
only a rival in the exaltation of the soul of man tq^^B views and 
more dignified motives, but a violent and intolBBpersecutor. 
During his reign, the marlyrologies become more authentic and 
credible; the general voice of Christian history arraigns the phi¬ 
losopher, not indeed a£ the author of a general and systematic 
plan for the extirpation of Christianity, but as withdrawing even 

(0 The rescript of Antonine, in Eusebius, to they were obnoxious to the law, and might cn- 
which Xiphilin alludes (Euseb. iv. IS), in favot* deavour to gain the law on their side, though it 
of the Christians, is now generally given uu as may not have been carried into execution. The 
spurious. The older writers disputed to which of general voice of Christian antiquity is favourable 
the Antonincs it belonged. Lardner argues, to the first Antoninus, 

from the Apologies of Justin Martyr, that the (2) Verecundus sine ignavid, sine tristitia 
Christians were persecuted «• even to death," gravis. Jd. Capit, Aug. Hist. p. iflO- 
during this reign. The inference is inconclusive: 
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^he ambiguous protection of the former Emperors, and giving free 
scope to' the excited passions, the wounded pride, and the jealous 
interests of its enemies; neither discountenancing the stern deter¬ 
mination of the haughjy governor to break the contumacious spirit 
of resistance to his authority, nor the outburst of popular fury, 
which sought to appease the offended gods by the sacrifice of these 
despisers of their Deities. 

Three important causes concurred in bringing about this dan- rim.- 
gerous crisis in the destiny of Christianity at this particular period: 

—1. The change in the relative position of Christianity with the li ^ r " l ' ii f > 1 ' 
religion of the empire; 2. the circumstances of the times; 3. the ami im 
character oflhe Emperor. 1. Sixty years of almost uninterrupted f,', 
peace, since the beginning of the second century, had opened a 
wide field for the free development of Christianity. It had spscad >■ ')*• r « l 

, . _ posit inn 

into every quarter of the Roman dominion*. The western pro- ,.f c:i.rM»- 
vinces, Gaul and Africa, rivalled the East in the number, if not in .“pV.'.-a "l,. 
the opulence, of their Christian congregations : in almost every city 
had gradually arisen a separate community, seceding from the or¬ 
dinary habits and usages of life, at least from the public religious 
ceremonial; governed by its o^ti laws; acting upon a common 
principle; and bound together in a kind of latent federal union 
throughout the empire. A close and intimate correspondence con¬ 
nected this new moral republic; an impulse, an opinion, a feeling, 
which originated in Egypt or Syria, was propagated with electric 
rapidity to the remotest frontier of the West. Irenams, the Bishop 
of Lyons, in Gaul, whose purer Greek had been in danger of cor¬ 
ruption from his intercourse with the barbarous Celtic tribes, enters 
into a controversy with the speculative teachers of Antioch, Edessa, 
or Alexandria, while Tertullian in his rude African Latin denounces 
or advocates opinions which sprung up in Pontus or in Phrygia. 

A new kind of literature had arisen, propagated with the utmost 
zeal of proselytism, among a numerous class of readers, wild be¬ 
gan to close their ears against the profanes fables, and unsatisfac¬ 
tory philosophical systems, of Paganism. W hile the Emperor liirn- 
self condcsMMpd, in tireek of no despicable purity and elegance 
.for the age^wexplain (ho lofty tenets of the Porch, and to com¬ 
mend its noble morality to his subjects, the minds of a large portion 
of the world v^ere preoccupied by writgrs who, in language often 
impregnated with foreign and Syrian Barbarisms, enforced still 
higher morals, resting upon religious tenets altogether new and 
incomprehensible, excepting to the initiate. Their sacred books 
were of still higher authority; commanded the homage, and re¬ 
quired the diligent and respectfut study, of all the disciples of the 
new faith. Nor was this empire within the empire, this universally 
disseminated sect,—which had its own religious rites, its own laws, 
to which it appealed rather than to the statutes of the empire; its 
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own judges (for (he Christians, wherever they were able, submitted 
their disputes to their bishop and his associate presbyters) its own 
financial regulations, whether for the maintenance of public worship,,, 
or for charitable purposes; its own religious superiors, who exercised 
a very different control from that of the pontiffs or sacerdotal col¬ 
leges of Paganism; its own usages and conduct; in some respects 
its own language;—confined to one class, or to one description of 
Roman subjects. Christians were to be found in the court, in the 
camp, in the commercial market; they discharged all the duties, 
and did«not decline any of the offices, of society. They did not alto¬ 
gether shun the forum, or abandon all interest in the civil admi¬ 
nistration ; they had their mercantile transactions, in common with 
the rest of that class. One of their apologists indignantly repels the 
change of their being useless to society : “ We are no Indian Brah¬ 
mins, or devotees, living naked in the woods, self-banished from 
civilised life (1).” Among their most remarkable distinctions, no 
doubt, was their admission of slaves to an equality in religious pri¬ 
vileges. Yet there was no attempt to disorganise or correct the exist¬ 
ing relations of society. Though Jic treatment of slaves in Christian 
families could not but be soften and humanised, as well by the 
evangelic temper, as by this acknowledged equality in the hopes of 
another life, yet Christianity left the emancipation of mankind from 
these deeply-rooted distinctions between the free and servile races, 
to times which might be ripe for so great and important a change. 

This secession of one part of society from Us accustomed reli¬ 
gious intercourse with the rest, independent of the numbers whose 
feelings and interests were implicated in (he support of the national 
religion in all its pomp and authority, would necessarily produce 
estrangement, jealousy, animosity. 

mure. As Ctfristianity became more powerful, a vague apprehension 
began to spread abroad among the Roman people that the fall of 
ii'i',! 1 iu'!!r iheir'old religion might, to a certain degree, involve that of their 
tile Homan civil dominion; and this apprehension, it cannot be denied, was 
empire. j US [jf ie( j 5 deepened, and confirmed, by the tone j&gmne of the 
Christian writings, no doubt, by the language cfjwgjii Christian 
teachers. Idolatry was not merely an individual, bbHVfliona], sin,, 
which would be visited by temporal as well as spiritual retribution. 
The anxiety of one at leasts and that certainly not thg most discreet 
of the Christian apologists,*to disclaim all hostility towards the tem¬ 
poral dignity of the empire, implies that the Christians were ob- 

(|) Iniructubsi in negoliis dicimui. Quo paclo inur. Itaque non sine foro, uou sine waceUo, non 
homines vobiscum degenles, cjusdein victus, ha-* sine balneis, tabernis, officinis, stabolis, nundi- 
bitus, instinctus, ejusdein ad vitam necessitatis ? nis vestris, carterisque eommerciis, cohabitainus 
Neque enijn Brochcnansp, aut Indoruin gywnoso- in hoc seculo : navigain us et nos vobiscum ct 
phi si ao humus, sylvicohe et exules vitae. Memini- miHtamus, et rustkamur, et mcrcainur; proinde 
mus gratium nos debere Deo dasnino creator!, miscemus artes, opera nostra puhlicainus usui 
nullum Trurtum operum ejus repudiatnur, plane vestro Terttll Apologet. c. 42. 
temperamn', ne nltra modum aut perperam uta- 
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I noxious to this charge. The Christians are calumniated, writes Ter- 
tullian lo Scapula (1), at a somewhat later period (under Severus), 
as guilty of treasonable disloyalty to the Emperor. As the occasion 
required, he exculpates them from any leaning to Niger, Albinus, 
or Cassius, the competitors of Severus, and then proceeds to make 
this solemn protestation of loyalty. “The Christian is the enemy of 
no man, assuredly not of the Emperor. The sovereign he knows lo 
be ordained by God: of necessity, therefore, he loves, reveres, and 
honours him, and prays for his safely, with that of the whole Ro¬ 
man empire, that it may endure—and endure it will—ag long as 

the world itself (2).” Rut other Christian documents, or at least .. »t 

documents eagerly disseminated by the Christians, speak a very dif- Christian 
ferent language (3). By many modern interpreters, the Apocalypse 
itself is supposed to refer not to the fall of a predicted spiritual tor > 
Rome, but of the dominant Pagan Rome, ihe visible Babylon of *««. 
idolatry, and pride, and cruelty. According lo this»vieV, it is a 
grand dramatic vaticination of the triumph of Christianity over 
Heathenism, in its secular as well as its spiritual power. Be this as 
it may, in later writings, the threatening and maledictory lone of 
the Apocalypse is manifestly borrowed, and directed against the 
total abolition of Paganism, in its civil as well as religious supre¬ 
macy. Many of these forged prophetic writings belong lo the reign 
of the Antonines, and could not emanate from any quarter but that 
of the more injudicious and fanatical Christians. The second (Apo 
cryphal) book of Esdras is of this character, the work of a Judaising 
Christian (4)-, it refers distinctly lo the reign of the twelve Caesars (5), 
and obscurely intimates, in many parts, the approaching dissolu¬ 
tion of the existing order of things. The doctrine of the Millen¬ 
nium, which was as yet far from exploded, or fallen into disregard, 
mingled with all these prophetic anticipations of future change in 
the destinies of mankind (G). The visible throne of Christ according 
to these writings, was to be erected on the ruins of all earthly em¬ 
pires : the nature of his kindom would, of course, be unintelligible 
to the HqiUben-, and all that he would comprehend would be a 
vague ndtfjB^al life empire of the world was to be transferred 
from Rort^Lwnd that this extinction of the majesty of the empire 
was, itj some incomprehensible manner, connected with the triumph 
of the new faith. His terror, his indignation, and his contempt, 

(1) Sed et circa majestatem imperii infania- much learning, candour, and Christian temper, 

raur, tamcn nunquam Albiniaiii, nee Nigriani, as to excite groat regret that it was left incoin- 
vel Cassiani, inveniri potuerunt Christian!. plete at its author’s death. 

Christianus nullius est liostis, neduiri iinpera* ( 4 ) The general character of the work, the 
toris; quern sciens a Deo suo conslilui, nccesse nalioualityofihcperpeLualallusionstolhchis- 
est ut et ipsum dill gat, et revereatur, et honorot, lory and fortunes of the race of Israel, betray 
et salvum velit, cum lolo Romano imperii# the Jew; the passages eh. ii. 42. 48.} v. 5.; vii. 
quousquesicculum stabit: tamdiuenitn stabit. Ad it}. 29., are avowed Christianity. 

Scapula in, t. (5) C. xii. 14. Compare Busnage, Hist, dcs 

(2) Quousque sacculnm stabit. Juifu, 1. vii. c. 2. 

(3) 1 have been much indebted, in this pas- (6) There arc apparent allusions to the Milieu 
sage, to the excellent work of T*birner, “ dor nium in the Sibylline verses, particularly at thw 
Tall dcs Hcidcnlltums,” a work written with so close of the eighth book. 
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would lead to fierce and implacable animosity. Even in Terluliian's 
Apology, the ambiguous word “sseculum” might mean no more 
than a brief and limited period, which was yet to elapse before the 
final consummation. 

Tiiesii»yi- But tho Sibylline verses, which clearly belong to this period, 

m ° °° *• expregg, j n the most remarkable manner, this spirit of exulting 
menace at the expected simultaneous fall of Roman idolatry and of 
Roman empire. The origin of the whole of the Sibylline oracles 
now extant is not distinctly apparent, either from the style, the 
manner of composition, or the subject of their predictions (1). It is 
manifest "that they were largely interpolated by the Christians, to 
a late period, and some of the books can be assigned to no other 
time but the present (2). Much, no doubt, was of an older date. 
It is scarcely credible that the fathers of this time would quote 
colertiporory forgeries as ancient prophecies. The Jews of Alexan¬ 
dria, whe hqd acquired some taste for Grecian poetry, and dis¬ 
played some talent for the translation of their sacred books into the 
Homeric language and metre (3), had, no doubt, set the example 
of versifying their own prophecies, and perhaps of ascribing them 
to the Sibyls, whose names were universally venerated, as reveal¬ 
ing to mankind the secrets of futurity. They may have begun with 
comparing their own prophets with these ancient seers, and spoken 
of the predictions of Isaiah or Ezekiel as their Sibylline verses, 
which may have been another word for prophetic or oracular. 

Almost every region of Heathenism boasts its Sibyl. Poetic 
predictions, ascribed to these inspired women, were either pub¬ 
lished or religiously preserved in tho sacred archives of the cities. 
No where were they held in such awful reverence as in Rome. 
The opening of the Sibylline books was an event of rare occur¬ 
rence, anji only at seasons of fearful disaster or peril. Nothing 
would be more tempting to the sterner or more ardent Christian, 
than tq enlist, as it were, on his side, these authorised Pagan in¬ 
terpreters of futurity; to extort, as it were, from their own oracles, 
this confession of their approaching dissolution. Nothing, on the 
other hand, would more strongly excite the‘mingled feelings of 
apprehension and animosity in the minds of the Pagans, than this 
profanation, as it would seem, whether they disbelieved or credited 

(1) The first book, to page 176., may be versions of the Jewish scri^urcs, in the works 

Jewish; it then becomes Christian, as welltis the of the fathers, particularly of .Eusebius, may be 
second. Butin these books there is littfe pro- traced to this school. It is by no means impossible 
phecy ; it is in general the Mosaic history, in that the i’ollio of Virgil may owe many of its 
Greek hexameters. If there are any fragments of beauties to those Alexandrian versifiers of the 
Heathen verses, they arc iu the third kook, Hebrew prophets. Virgil, who wrought up iu- 

(2) Ad horuin imperutorum ( Antonini Pii disrriininately into his refined gold all the ruder 

cum liberis suis ftl Aurelio et Lucie Vero) lent- ore which he found in the older poets, may have 
pora videntur Sibyllarum saticinia tantuiu ex- s^cn and admired some of these verses. He may 
tendi; id quod etiam e lib. v. \idcrc licet. Note have condescended, as he thought, to borrow tho 
of the editor, Opsopa'ns, p. 688- images of these religious books of the barba- 

(3) Compare Valckcnacr’s learned treatise de rians, as a modern might the images of the 
Aristobulo Judico, The fragments of K/.ekiel Vedas or of the Koran. 

Tragrdus, and many passages, which are evident *’ 
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(hem, of (he sacred treasures of prophecy. It was Paganism made 
'to utter,* in its most hallowed language, and by its own inspired 
prophets, its own condemnation; to announce its own immediate 
downfall, and the triumph of its yet obscure enemy over both its 
religious and temporal dominion. 

The filth and eighth books of the Sibylline oracles, are those 
which most distinctly betray the sentiments and language of the 
Christians of this period (1). In the spirit of the Jewish prophets, 
they denounce the folly of worshipping gods of wood and stone, 
of ivory, of gold, and silver; of offering incense and saqrifice'to 
dumb and deaf deities. The gods of Egypt and of Greece,—Her¬ 
cules, Jove, and Mercury,—are cut off. The whole sentiment is in 
the contemptuous and aggressive tone of the later, rather than the 
more lemporale and defensive argument of the earlier, apologists 
for Christianity. But the Sibyls are made, not merely to denounce 
-the fall of Heathenism, but the ruin of Heathen states*and the de¬ 
solation of Heathen cities. Many passages relate to Egypt, and 
seem to point out Alexandria, with Asia Minor, the cities of which, 
particularly Laodicea, are frequently noticed, as the chief staple 
of these poetico-prophetic forgeries (2). The following passage 
might almost seem to have been written after the destruction of 
the Serapeum by Theodosius (3). “ Isis, thrice hapless goddess, 
Ihou shalt remain alone on the shorcS of the Nile, a solitary 
Masnad by the sands of Acheron. No longer shall thy memory 
endure upon the earth. And thou, Serapis, that reslest upon thy 
stones, much must thou suffer; thou shall be the mightiest ruin in 
thrice hapless Egypt; and those, who worshipped thee for a god, 
shall know thee to be nothing. And one of the linen-clothed 
priests shall say, Come, let us build the beautiful temple of the (rue 


(1) Lib. v. p. 557- 

(2) QfAouis xet'i Eo*7»c $X»C»t*i, Ket't jtoTrriTcti. 

BovMt ‘HfdUtXcoi/c t» Aioc t« xcti 'Eppticto.— P. 568. 

The first of these lines is mutilated. 

(3) TpiTctAatiVflt, fjttvue S' iiri %tufAao i i NtiXou, 
Mourn, /ueuvtlfarrctxroc, iirt 4*/u«doi? ’A^ipovTOc, 
Koujtfai o-ou jUvifft >• /uiv»* x&rctyetieLV ATrttatty. 

Kaj o-t) Stpeurs, XiSojc tTiKu'/uivt, ?roxxi fjoynruc, 
KciVh fl-Ta/a /ui^ittov, «v Kiyuwrtf ofi'ratAst/va. 
*###*#•# 

Tvafftwa* to 0 V 01 0iov i^Vuiwrav. 

K At tic ift7 iffiavv xiv^oto-ioc atvip. 

AsSrs 0 io u tI/uivoc ko.\ou miQce/Ati cexndsc, 

Aft/T< tov ix vrpoyoveov S *»vov vo/xov etAXaj^afctv, 

To u ^ctpiv » XiSivoic xeti orrpAxivotrt Stotcn 
no/uTTAi xets TiXfTfltc TTOtoujutfOi o ux ivottretv, 
2Tpi4 WM,v 4 t/ /C**> 0«o'v a#9t tov i^ufxv ovvTfc* 

At/TOV TOV ytVOTMpct, To\ Oil S' 10V ytyaUTA, 

Tov vpvretvii way tmv, tov a\m9 tot, tov jSctTiA**. 

yivtrtfpx, 010V /us^etv, ot/sv jo'vT*. 

Lib, v. p. (538. edit. Gall. Ainslelod. 1089- 
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God; let us change the awful law of our ancestors, who, in their, 
ignorance, made their pomps and festivals to gods of stone aftd clay; 
let us turn our hearts, hymning the Everlasting God, the Eternal f 
Father, the Lord of all, the True, the King,, the Creator and Pre¬ 
server of our souls, the Great, the Eternal God.” 

A bolder prophet, without doubt writing precisely at this’peri- 
lous crisis, dares, in the name of Sibyl, to connect together the 
approaching fall of Rome and the gods of Rome. “ O, haughty 
Rome, the just chastisement of Heaven shall come down upon thee 
frdtn on high; thou shalt stoop thy neck, and be levelled with the 
earth; and fire shall consume thee, razed to thy very foundations; 
and thy wealth shall perish; wolves and foxes shall dwell among 
thy ruins, and thou shall be desolate as if thou hadst never been. 
Whfre then will be thy Palladium? Which of thy gods of gold, or 
of stone, or of brass, .shall save thee? Where then the decrees of 
thy senate? Where the race of Rhea, of Saturn, or of Jove; all the 
lifeless deities thou hast worshipped, or the shades of the deified 
dead? When the thrice five gorgeous Caesars (the twelve Caesars 
usually so called, with Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian), who have en¬ 
slaved the world from east to west, shall be, one will arise silver- 
helmed, with a name like the neighbouring sea (Hadrian and the 
Hadriatic Sea) (1).” The poet describes the busy and lavish cha¬ 
racter of Hadrian, his ctifiosity in prying into all religious mys¬ 
teries, and his deification of Anlinous (2). 

“ After him shall reign three, ■whose times shall be the 
last (3). * * * Then from the uttermost parts of the earth, whither 


(1) *H a-oi iror avatQev i'ent, C-^etu^tve 'Pa/txn, 

Oupctvioc irxnyji, kol i c etolivet 

K.&t'tJ'ciQicrBnrtiy koli 7rvf> <r « oA»v J'a.Tretvntru 
KsJtAijUivnv ifetpitro -iv to/p, iteti ttAoStoc oAfitTtti, 
Kflti o-i. At/'xoi, >cet/ aAflij?r«xtc oUriroutn, 

Keti tot’ 7reLVffM/U0( oAac, cue jun ytyovvlm.. 
Tlou T0T8 JIxAAc tcTiov ; .jroioc crs 3-so’f cTietd-afr-si, 
Xpuo-oSc* h Aiflivoc, » « tots vrou trot 

Ao'y/uetra, o-D^xAaTOt/j 7rou } J i ti *i* K/jgvojo, 
’Hi Ato( ytvtn, iteti wavTocv cev io-tCettrSuf 
Aati^uovatc vtxp&v tiS'coKa. xce/xov^wv ■ 

• ••»«**» 


A\\ OTS rot /2eLcrtM7c ^MtTatvoi Tfic TTiVTS ^evovTati, 
Kofffjtov xToi;Aflpo'atvT*c c vrr atvTOA*»c f^^Xf 1 
, 'E^^<r^T , «tv*£ 7roMox/>jcvoc s • X ay ouvofAA if oittoi/. 


c 

The ruio of Rome, and the restoration of Eu¬ 
rope to the East, are likewise alluded to in the 
following passages. Lib. iii. p. 404—408.; v. 
673—570.; ri». 694. 712. 718. 


Lib. viii. p. 679.^ 

There is another allusion to Hadrian, lib. v. 
p.,552., much more laudatory. Eo’Tflti Keti 
irciv*f>t0<Toe *vhh. 


(2) Ko^/uov «?rowTtwo9v fjttttpn t rroS'i ) fapet vropt^oov 

K at fAttyntSy ttJ'vreei fxvrrffitct ire tvTat /utQtg «i, 

rictij'flt Siov ftntyunt, tLirtLYTeL o-tCAo-fJicL'ra. xuert i.—P. 088 . 

(3) Tov /xtTae. Tp«*f &p£o(/?», irAvuo-'rctrov Mftotp ipccvT*; — 

One of these three is to be an old mail, to heap up vasts treasures, in order to surrender 
them to the eastern destroyer, Ne; 
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he fled, shall the matricide (Nero) return (1). And now, O king of 
Rome‘shall thou mourn, disrobed of the purple laticlave of thy 
rulers, and clad in sackloth. The glory of thy eagle-bearing 
legions shall perish..Where shall be thy might? what land, which 
th^bast enslaved by thy vain laurels, shall be thine ally? For 
th^re shall be confusion on all mortals over the whole earth, when 
the AlmigUty Ruler comes, and seated upon his throne, judges the 
souls of the quick and of the dead, and of the whole world. There 
shall be wailing and scattering abroad, and ruin, when the fall of 
the cities shall come, and the abyss of earth shall open.” 

In another passage, the desolation of Italy, the return of Nero, 
the general massacre of kings, are pourtrayed in fearful terms. 
The licentiousness of Rome is detailed in the blackest colours. 
“ Sit silent in thy sorrow, O guilty and luxurious city; the ireslal 
virgins shall no longer watch the sacred Are; thy house is deso¬ 
late (2).” Christianity is then represented under the image of a 
pure and heaven-descending temple, embracing the whole human 
race. 

Whether these prophecies merely embodied, for the private 
edification, the sentiments of the Christians, they are manifest 
indications of these sentiments; and they would scarcely be con¬ 
cealed with so much prudence and discretion, as not to transpire 
among adversaries, who now began to watch them with jealous 
vigilance : if they were boldly published, for the purpose of con- 

Jv’ oTitv y anarM* 

w*fc^TOrtv yainc o pvya; /uurpoxToyoc ixflaSv. 

Kui toti wsv6»V*jf, -TTXatTt/ iroffupov tiytpomoev 
<tfSs ixJ'ua-etu.fVM, K*l wsyfii/xov tip* ptpoutr*. 

« * « * • « » • 

Kati yap atrQQofuv xtytoovoev S't^a irtrtireti. 
now tot* trot to JtfctTCc; vroixyn *upp*%oe IttTtti, 

Aott\u6i7(r* Tittle ftttTttlOppOttt/VJITtV ttflltt/AflOfJ 
ritttt»e yap yainc d-vtiruv tot* \jSpyX uax ^ 

Auroc vravroKpetrotp otaiv McS+’fttipaai xpivn 
Z»vt a»v *tt* vixt/wv KaLl *o*^uo? ttWvTtt. 

******** 

’Ek tot* ttoi fcpvyp oc, xat o-Kopirt'o-pot, xai etXttttic, 

nTtSttIC OTttt cxd M 9T0A«ft>V, *tti ^tttt^UttTtt *>tti« C. 

Lib. viii. 688- 

(l) The strange notion of the flight of Nero nonnnlii ipsutn rcsurrec'urutn cl futurum Auti- 
beyond tie Euphrates, from whence he was to christutn suspicantur. Alii vero ncc cum occisum 
return as Antichrist, is almost the burthen of the putant, sed subtrnctutn potiiis, ut putarcturoc- 
Stbylliiie verses, (^pinpare lib. iv. p. 520—525.} cisus: et vivutn occultari in vigore ipsius a-tntis, 
v. 573., where there is an allusion to his thea- in qua fuil cum crederctur extinctus, doner suo 
trical tastes, 019—*714. The best commentary is tempoflb rcveletur, et restituatur in regnura.” 
that of St. Augustin ou the Thessalouians. “ Et According to the Sibyls, Nero was to make an 
tunc revelubitur ille iniquus. Ego prorsus quid alliance with the kings of ihe Modes and lVr- 
dixerit me fatcor ignornre. Suspiciones tatnen sians; return at the head of a mighty army; ac- 
hominum, quas vel audire vel legere de hac re coinjilish his favourite scheme of digging through 
potui, non tacebo. Quidam putant hoc de imperio the isthmus of Corinlh, and then conquer Rome. 
dictum fuisse Romano ; et propterea Puuluifl For the manuer in which Neandrr traces the 
Apostolum non id aperte scriberc voluissc, ne germ of this notion in the Apocalypse, see 
calumniatn videlicet incurferet quod Romanu Pflanzung, der Chr. Kirche, ii. 327- Nero is 
imperio maid optaverit, cum speraretur aster- Antichrist in. the political \erses of Comnr.odia' 
num : ut hoc quod dixit, * Jam enim mysterium mu. xli. 
iniquitatis operatur,' Neronem v<Aierit intcliigi, (2) I<ib. v. p. 621. 
eujus jam facta velut Anlichristi videbantur; unde 
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verting Ute Heathen, they would be still more obnoxious to the t 
general indignation and hatred. However the more moderate and 
rational, probably the greater number, of the Christians might 
deprecate these dangerous and injudicious qffusions or zeal, the 
consequences would involve all alike in the indiscriminating^ii- 
mosity which they would provoke; and, whether or not these"e- 
dictions were contained in the Sibylline poems, quoted by all the 
early writers, by Justin Martyr, by Clement, and by Origen, the 
attempt to array the authority of the Sibyls against that religion 
and that empire, of which they were before considered almost the 
tutelary guardians, would goad the rankling aversion to violent 
resentment. 

The general superiority assumed in any way by Christianity, di¬ 
rectly it came into collision with the opposite party, would of itself 
be fatal to the peace which it had acquired in its earlier obscurity. 
Of all pretensions, man is most jealous of the claim to moral supe- 
'fh.'dr" rioril y- H. The darkening aspect of the times wrought up this 
cumsian. growing alienation and hatred to open and furious hostility. In 
"u, 10 the reign of M. Aurelius, we approach the verge of that narrow 
oasis of peace which intervenes between the final conquests of 
Home and the recoil of repressed and threatening barbarism upon 
the civilisation of the world. The public mind began to be agita¬ 
ted with gloomy rumours from the frontier, while calamities, 
though local, yet spread over wide districts, shook the whole Ro¬ 
man people with apprehension. Foreign and civil wars, inunda¬ 
tions, earthquakes, pestilences, which we shall presently assign to 
their proper dates, awoke the affrighted empire from its slumber 
of tranquillity and peace (1). 

The emperor Marcus reposed not, like his predecessor, in his La- 
nuvian vil'a, amid the peaceful pursuits of agriculture, or with the 
great jurisconsults of the time, meditating on a general system of 
legislation. The days of the second Numa were gone by, and the 
philosopher must leave his speculative school and his Stoic friends 
to place himself at the head of the legions. New levies invade the 
repose of peaceful families: even the public amusements are en¬ 
croached upon, the gladiators are enrolled to serve in the army (2). 
i' liMinm was al t * 1 ‘ s unexpected crisis of calamity and terror, that supersti- 
' nori'j"" tion, which had slept in careless and Epicurean forgetfulness of ils 
gods, suddenly awoke, and .when it fled for succour to the altar of 
the tutelar deity, found (he temple deserted and the shrine neglected. 
One portion of society stood aloof in sullen disregard or avowed 
contempt or rites so imperiously demanded by the avenging gods. 
If, in the time of public distress, ti-ue religion inspires serene re- 

(0 lilleuiont, Hist, dcs Emp. ii. 593 . voltipialibus vcllelcogerc ad philosnphiani. JuL. 

(2) Fuit cnim populo hie sermo, cum sustii- Cap. p, 204. < 
ad bellumgladiatorcs quod pnpuluin 3 ubiatis 
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signation to the Divine will, and receives the awful admonition to 
more Strenuous and rigid virtue; superstition shudders at the ma¬ 
nifest anger of the gods, yet looks not within to correct the offen¬ 
sive guilt, but abroad, to discover some gift or sacrifice which may 
appease the Divine wrath, and bribe back the alienated favour of 
Heaven. Rarely docs it discover any offering sufficiently costly, 
except human life. The Christians were the public and avowed 
enemies of the gods; they were the self-designated victims, whose 
ungrateful atheism had provoked, whose blood might avert, their 
manifest indignation. The public religious ceremonies, the sacri¬ 
fices, the games, the theatres, afforded constant opportunities of 
inflaming and giving vent to the paroxyms of popular fury, with 
which it disburdened itself of its awtul apprehensions. The cry of 
“The Christians to the lions!” was now no longer the wanton cla¬ 
mour of individual or party malice; it was not murmured by the 
interested, and eagerly re-echoed by the blood-thirsty, who rejoi¬ 
ced in the exhibition of unusual victims; it was the deep and gene¬ 
ral voice of fanatic terror, solemnly demanding the propitiation of 
the wrathful gods, by the sacrifice of these impious apostates from 
their worship (1). The Christians were the authors of all the cala¬ 
mities which were brooding over the world, and in vain their ear¬ 
nest apologists appealed to the prosperity of the empire, since llie 
appearance of Christ, in the reign of Augustus, and showed that the 
great enemies of Christianity, the emperors Nero and Domitian, 
were likewise the scourges of mankind (2). 

III. Was then the philosopher superior to the vulgar supersli-.., Ihi , 
lion? In what manner did his personal character affect the condi- o..r . 1.1 
lion of the Christians? Did he authorise, by any new edict, a " 
general and systematic persecution, or did he only give free scope 
to the vengeance of the awe-struck people, and countenance the 
timid or fanatic concessions of the provincial governors to the 
riotous demand of the populace for Christian blood ? Did*hc ac ¬ 
tually repeal or suspend, or only neglect to enforce, the milder 
edicts of his predecessors, which secured to the Christians a fair 
and public trial beffire the legal tribunal (3)? The acts ascribed to 
Marcus Aurelius, in the meager and unsatisfactory annals of his 
reign, are at issue with the sentiments expressed in his grave and 
lofty Meditations. He assumes, in his philosophical lucubrations, 

(I) The miracle of the thundering legion (see {3)«rbcre is an edict of the liin|KTor Aurclian 
postca), after having suffered deadly wounds in the genuine acta of St. Symphoriau, in which 
from former assailants, was finally transfixed hy I’agi. Ruinart, and Neander (i, 106.), would 
the critical spear of Moyle. (Works, vol. ii.) Is read the name of M. Aurelius instead of Aura 
it improbable that it was inrenlcd or wrought lianus. Their arguments are, in my opinion, in- 
up, from a casual occurrence, Into its present elusive, and the fact that Aurelian is named 
form, as a kind of counterpoise to the reitcral*d oinong the persecuting Emperors in the treatise 
charge which was advanced against the Chris- ascribed to Lactanlius (do Mort. IVrsecutor.), in 
liuns, of having caused, by their impiety, all the which his edicts (scripts) against the Christian- 
calamities iuBicted by the berberians on the are distinctly named, outweighs their conjectural 
empire? objections. 

(2) Melito apud Roulh, Reli$ Sacr. 1. 111 
Compare Trrtullian, Apologct. v. 
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which he dictated during his.campaigns up&n the Danube, the tone 
of profound religious sentiment, but proudly disclaims the in¬ 
fluence of superstition upon his mind. Yet in Rome, he either 
shared or condescended to appear to share, all the terrors of the 
people. The pestilence, said to have been introduced from the 
East by the soldiers, on their return from the Parthian campaign, 
had not yet ceased its ravages, vvtien the public mind was thrown 
into a stale of the utmost depression by the news of the Marcoman- 
nic war. M. Aurelius, as we shali hereafter see, did not, in his 
proper pprson, countenance, to the utmost, the demands of the 
popular superstition. For all the vulgar arts of magic, divination, 
and vaticination, the Emperor declares his sovereign contempt; 
yet on that occasion besides the public religious ceremonies, to 
whic|j we shall presently allude, he is said himself to have tampered 
with the dealers in llie,seciels of futurity; to have lent a willing ear 
to the prognostications of the Chaldeans, and to the calculations 

Privatr a slr °l°8Y* ^ these *“ C,S trUe i a,) d 1,1 > S WflS n0t d(>nC 

vni'm.-nts m( . r c compliance with the general sentiment, the serene compo- 

p.'mr! in sure of Marcus himself may at times have darkened into terror; 

-t-- his philosophic apathy may not always have been exempt from the 
influence of shuddering devotion. In issuing an edict against the 
Christians, Marcus may have supposed that he was consulting the 
public good, by conciliating the alienated favour of the gods. But 
the superiority of the Christians to all the terrors of death appears 
at once to have aslonishcd and wounded the Stoic pride of the Em¬ 
peror. Philosophy, which was constantly dwelling on the solemn 
question of the immortality o( the soul, could not comprehend the 
eager resolution with which the Christian departed from life; and 
in the bitterness of jealousy sought out unworthy motives for the 
intrepidity, which it could not emulate. “How great is that soul 
which is ready, if it must depart from the body, to be extinguished, 
to be dispersed, or still to subsist! and this readiness must proceed 
from the individual judgment, not from mere obstinacy, like the 
Christians, but deliberately, solemnly, and without tragic dis¬ 
play (1).” The Emperor did not choose to dfccern that it was in 
the one case the doubt, in the other the assurance, of the eternal 
destiny of the soul, which constituted the difference. Marcus, no 
doubt, could admire, not merely the dignity with which the philo¬ 
sopher might depart on hip uncertain but necessary 'disembarka¬ 
tion from the voyage oflife, and the bold and fearless valour with 


(i) The Emperor's Greek, is by no means clear 
in this remurknble passage. TTJtf cl?*i£iv 

is usually transited ns in the text " mere obsti¬ 
nacy.” A recent writer renders it “ ostentation 
or parade.” I suspect an antithesis with iVlx*f 
xtij-iwc, and that it refers to the manner in 
which the Ghrisliatis arrayed themselves as a hodv 


against the authority of the persecutors ; and 
should render the words omitted in ihe text 
oaant Kdi ctAXov 7ru<rcLt, and without that 
tragic display which is intended to persuade 
others to follow our example. The Stoic pride 
would stand alone in the dignity of an intrepid 
death. • 
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which his own legionaries or their barbarous antagonists could 
'confrorft death on the field ofbattie ; but, at the height of his wis¬ 
dom, he could not comprehend the exalted enthusiasm with which 
the Christian trusted in the immortality and blessedness of the de¬ 
parted soul in the presence of God. 

There can be little doubt that Marcus Antonins issued an edict 
by which the Christians were again exposed to all the denuncia¬ 
tions of common informers, whose zeal was now whetted by some 
share, if not by the whole, of the confiscated properly of delin¬ 
quents. The most distinguished Christians of the East were sacri¬ 
ficed to the base passions of the meanest of mankind, by the Empe¬ 
ror, who, with every moral qualification to appreciate the new 
religion, closed his ears, either in the stern apathy of Stoic philoso¬ 
phy, or the more engrossing terrors of Heathen bigotry. ,, 

It is remarkable how closely the more probable records of Chris¬ 
tian martyrology harmonise with the course of events^ dflrirtg the 
whole reign of M. Aurelius, and illustrate and justify our view of 
the causes and motives of their persecution (1). 

It was on the 7lh March, 161, that the elder Antoninus, in the A 
charitable words of a Christian apologist, sunk in death into the 
sweetest sleep (2), and M. Aurelius assumed the reins of empire. 
He immediately associated with himself the other adopted son of 
Amonine, who took the name of L. Verus. One treacherous year 
of peace gave the hope of undisturbed repose, under the beneficent 
sway which carried the maxims of a severe and humane philoso¬ 
phy into the administration of public affairs. Mild to all lighter 
delinquencies, but always ready to mitigate Hie severity of the law; 
the Emperor was only inexorable to those more heinous offences 
which endanger the happiness of society. While the Emperor him¬ 
self superintended the course of justice, the senate resumed its 
ancient honours. The second year of his reign, the horizon began A 
to darken. During the reign of the first Anlonine, earthqwakes, 
which shook down some of the Asiatic cities, and fires, which ra¬ 
vaged those of the West, had excited considerable alarm; but these 
calamities assumed a*morc dire and destructive character during 
the reign of Aurelius. Rome itself was first visited with a terrible 
inundation (3). Tho-Tiber swept away all the cattle in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, threw down a great number of buildings; among the 
rest, the magazines and granaries of c^rn, which were chiefly si¬ 
tuated on the banks of the river. This appalling event was followed 

( 1 ) A modern writer, M. Ripault (Hist. Philo* parts contra les Chretiens. Oh atlribue h re 
sophique de Marc Aurele), ascribes to this time qu’nn appelie four iuipidte, le d&haincment <lcs 
the memorable passage of Terlullian’s apology # flenux, sous Jesqnels g&nissent tous les hommes 
—“ Kxisliment omuis public* cladis, oninis po- sans privilege ni exemption, sans distinction dc 
pularis incominodi, Ohristianos esse causain. Si religion, ii. 86. Tilleinont, Hist, dos limp. ii. 
Tibcris ascendit in mania, si Kilns non asccndit 601). 

in arva, si caelum stetit, si terra mnvit, si fames, (2) Quadratns apud Xiphilin Antonin. 3. 

si lues, statim Ohristianos ad leones.” Tout ce (3) Capitol. M. Antonin, p. 168. 

qui suit les cubes dc l’empire, sYleve de loutes 


i< II. 


n. Hi? 
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by a famine, which pressed heavily on the poorer population of 
the capital. At the same time, disturbances took place in Britain-,' 
theCatti, a German tribe, ravaged Belgium; and the Parthian war, 
which commenced under most disastrous circumstances, the inva¬ 
sion of Syria, and the loss of three legions, demanded the presence 
of his colleague in the empire. Though the event was announced 
to be prosperous, yet intelligence of doubtful and hard-won vic¬ 
tories seemed to intimate that the spell of Roman conquest was 
». »■ i6f> beginning to lose its power (1). After four years, Yerus returned, 
of it..bearing, the trophies of victory; but, at the same time, the seeds of 
,,ire ' a calamity, which outweighed all the barren honours which he had 
won on the shores of (he Euphrates. His army was infected with 
a pestilence, which superstition ascribed to the plunder of a temple 
in ^eleucia or Babylonia. The rapacious soldiers had opened a 
mystic coffer, inscribed with magical signs, from which issued a 
pestilential air, which laid waste the whole world. This fable is a 
vivid indication of the state of the public mind (2). More rational 
observation traced the fatal malady from Ethiopia, and Egypt to 
the Eastern army, which it followed from province to province, 
mouldering away its strength as it proceeded, even to the remote 
frontiers of Gaul and (he northern shores of the Rhine. Italy felt 
its most dreadful ravages, and in Rome itself the dead bodies were 
transported out of the city not on the decent bier, but heaped up in 
waggons. Famine aggravated (he miseries, and, perhaps, increased 
the virulence, of the plague (3). Still the hopes of peace began to 
revive the drooping mind; and flattering medals were struck, 
which promised the return of golden days. On a sudden, the em¬ 
pire was appalled with the intelligence of new wars in all quarters. 
The Moors laid waste the fertile provinces of Spain; a rebellion of 
shepherds withheld the harvests of Egypt from the capital. Their 
defeat only added to the dangerous glory of Avidius Cassius, who, 
before long, stood forth as a competitor for the empire. A vast con¬ 
federacy of nations, from the frontiers of Gaul to the borders of 
Illyricum, comprehending some of the best-known and most for¬ 
midable of the German tribes, with others, ‘whose dissonant races 
were new to the Roman ears, had arisen with a simultaneous move¬ 
ment (4). The armies were wasted with the Parthian campaigns, 
and the still more destructive plague. The Marcomannic has been 

, t 

(1) Sed in diebus Parthici belli, peraecutiones wild fig-tree in the Campus Martius, and assert- 

Christia norum, quartfi jam post Neronem vice, ed that if, in throwing himself from the tree, he 
in Asia et Gallia graves praicepto ejus extiterunt, should be turned into a stork, fire would fall 
inultique sanctorum mnrtyrio coronati sunl.This from heaven, and the end of the world was at hand, 
loose language of Orosias(for the persecution in —ignem de cxlo lapsurum finemque inundi af- 
liaul, if not in Asia, was much later thau the* fore diceret. As he fell, he loosed a stork from 
Parthian war,) appears to connect the calamities his hosom. Aurelius on his confession of the im- 
of Rome with the persecutions. posture, released him. Cap. Anton. 13- 

(2) This was called the annus calamitosus. ($) Julius Cap. Ant. Phil. 21. 

There is a strange story in Capitolinus of an im- (4j See the List in Capitol, p. 200 

postor who harangued the populace, from the * 
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compared with the second Punic war, (hough, at the time, even in 
4he parrfxysm of terror, the pride of Rome would probably -not 
tiavQ ennobled an irruption of barbarians, however formidable, by 
*such a comparison. The presence of both the Emperors was imme¬ 
diately demanded. Marcus, indeed, lingered in Rome, probably 
to enrol the army; (for which purpose he swept together recruits 
from all quarters, and even robbed the arena of its bravest gladia¬ 
tors,) certainly to perform the most solemn and costly religious 
ceremonies. Every rite was celebrated which could propitiate tlje 
Divine favour, or allay the popular fears. Priests were summoned 
from all quarters; foreign rites performed (1); lustrations and fune¬ 
real banquets for seven days purified the infected city. It was, no 
doubt, on this occasion that the unusual number of victims pro¬ 
voked the sarcastic wit, which insinuated that if (he Emperorwe- 
turned victorious, there would be a dearth of oxen (2). Precisely at 
this time, the Christian m^rtyrologies date the commdhcemcnl of 
the persecution under Aurelius. In Rome itself, Justin, the apolo¬ 
gist of Christianity, either the same or the following year, ratified 
with his blood (he sincerity of his belief in the doctrines for which 
he had abandoned the Gentile philosophy. His death is attributed 
to the jealousy of Crescens, a Cynic, whose audience had been 
drawn off by the more attractive tenets of the Christian Platonist. 
Justin was summoned before Rusticus, one of the philosophic 
teachers of Aurelius, the prefect of the city, and commanded to 
perform sacrifice. On his refusal, and open avowal of his Christia¬ 
nity, he was scourged, and put to death. It is by no means impro¬ 
bable that, during this crisis of religious terror, mandates should 
have been issued to the provinces to imitate the devotion of the 
capital, and every where to appease the offended gods by sacrifice. 
Such an edict, though not designating them by name, would, in ils 
effects, and perhf) win intention, expose the Christians to the malice 
of their enemies. Even if the provincial governors were left of (heir 
own accord to imitate the example of the Emperor, their own zeal 
or loyalty would induce them to fall in with the popular current; 
and the lofty humanity*which would be superior at once to super¬ 
stition, to interest, and to the desire of popularity, which would 
neglect ljie opportunity of courting (he favour of the Emperor and 
the populace, would be a rare and singular virtue upon the tribu¬ 
nal of a provincial ruler. 

The persecution raged with the greatest violence in Asia Minor. 
It was here that the new edicts were promulgated, so far departing 


(l) Peregrinos ritus imp lever it. Such seems the 
uncontested reeding in the Augustan history; yet 
the singular fact that at such a period the Empe¬ 
ror should introduce foreign rites, as well as the 
unusual expression, may raise a suspicion that 
some word, with an opposite meaning is the ge¬ 
nuine expression of the author. 

I. 


• (2) This early pasquinade was couched in the 
form of an address from the white oxen to the 
Emperor. If you conquer, we are undone. Ol 
lose oi XtuKol M*fx« KatiVstfi, <xv 

J'i 9U VIxnrnc, ifetc Amui. 

Marc. xxv. 4. 


Christian 
martyr- 
doirn. 
a . u. 16(5 


Persecu 
tion in 
Asia Mi¬ 
nor. 


22 
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from the humane regulations of the former Emperors, that the pru¬ 
dent apologists venture to doubt their emanating from the Imperial 
authority (1). By these rescripts, the delators were again let loose, 
and were stimulated by the gratification of their rapacity as well as 
of their revenge, out of the forfeited goods of the Christian victims 
of persecution. 

The fame of the aged Polycarp, whose death the sorrowing 
church of Smyrna related in an epistle to the Christian community 
at Phiiomelium or Philadelphia, which is still extant, and bears 
every mark of authenticity (2), has obscured that of the other vic¬ 
tims of Heathen malice or superstition. Of these victims, the names 
of two only have survived; one who manfully endured, the other 
who timidly apostatised in the hour of trial. Germanicus appeared; 
was forced to descend into the arena; he fought gallantly, until 
the merciful Proconsul entreated him to consider his time of life. 
He then provoked the tardy beast, and in an instant obtained his 
immortality. The impression on the wondering people was that 
of indignation rather than pity. The cry was redoubled, “ Away 
with the godless! let Polycarp be apprehended! ” The second, 
Quintus, a Phrygian, had boastfully excited the rest to throw them¬ 
selves in the way of the persecution. He descended, in his haste, 
into the arena; the first sight of the wiid-beasls so overcame his 
hollow courage, that he consented to sacrifice. 

Polycarp was the most distinguished Christian of the East; he 
had heard the Apostle St. John; he had long presided, with the 
most saintly dignity, over the see of Smyrna. Polycarp neither 
ostentatiously exposed himself, nor declined such measures for se¬ 
curity as might be consistent with his character. He consented to 
retire into a neighbouring village, from which, on the intelligence 
of the approach of the officers, he retreated to another. His place 
of concealment being betrayed by two slaves, whose confession had 
beeft extorted by torture, he exclaimed, “The will of God be 
done;” ordered food lobe prepared for the officers of justice; and 
requested time for prayer, in which he spent two hours. He was 
placed upon an ass, and on a day of great public concourse, con¬ 
ducted towards the town. He was met by Herod the Irenarch, and 
his father Nicetas, who took him, with considerate respect, into 
their own carriage, and vainly endeavoured to persuade him to sub¬ 
mit to the two tests by which the Christians were tried, the saluta¬ 
tion of the Emperor by the title of Lord, and sacrifice. On bis de¬ 
terminate refusal, their compassion gave place to contumely; he 
was hastily thrust out of the chariot, and conducted to the crowded 
stadium. On the entrance of the old man upon the public scene, 
the excited devotion of the Christian spectators imagined that they 


(i) Malito apud Eu»eb. E. H. iv. 20. 


(2) Id Cotelerii Patres Apostolic!, ii.185- 
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heard a voice from heaven, “ Polycarp, be firm! ’’ The Heathen, 
•in their Vindictive fury, shouted aloud, that Polycarp had been ap¬ 
prehended. The merciful Proconsul entreated him, in respect to 
*his old age, to disguise his name. He proclaimed aloud that he 
was Polycarp; the trial proceeded. “Swear,” they said, “ by the 
Genius of Cffisar; retract, and say, away with the godless.” The 
old man gazed in sorrow at the frantic and raging benches of the 
spectators, rising above each other,*and with his eyes uplifted to 
heaven, said, “Away with the godless!” The Proconsul urged 
him further—“Swear, and I release thee; blaspheme Christ.” 
“ Eighty and six years have I served Christ, and he has never done 
me an injury; how can I blaspheme my King, and my Saviour?” 
The Proconsul again commanded him to swear by the Genius of 
Osar. Polycarp replied, by avowing himself a Christian, and«by 
requesting a day to be appointed on which hownighl cxplaip before 
the Proconsul the blameless tenets of Christianity. “‘Persuade 
the people to consent,” replied the compassionate, but overawed 
ruler. “ We owe respect to authority; to thee I will explain the 
reasons of my conduct, to the populace I will make no explana¬ 
tion.” The old man knew loo well the ferocious passions raging 
in their minds, which it had been vain to attempt to allay by the 
rational arguments of Christianity. The Proconsul threatened to 
expose him to the wild beasts. “ ’Tis weil for me to be speedily 
released from this life of misery.” He threatened to burn him 
alive. “ I fear not the fire that burns for a moment; thou knowest 
not that which burns for ever and ever.” His countenance was full 
of peace and joy, even when the herald advanced into the midst of 
the assemblage, and thrice proclaimed—“Polycarp has professed 
himself a Christian.” The Jews and Heathens (for the former 
were in great numbers, and especially infuriated agaiBst the 
Christians) replied with an overwhelming shout, “This is the 
teacher of all Asia, the overthrower, of our gods, who has perverted 
so many from sacrifice and the adoration of the gods.” They de¬ 
manded of the Asiarch, the president of the games, instantly to let 
loose a lion upon PolyCarp. He excused himself by alleging that 
the games were over. A general cry arose that Polycarp should be 
burned qlive. The Jews were again as vindictively active as the 
Heathens in collecting the fuel of the baths, and other combusti¬ 
bles, to raise up a hasty yet capacious fbnqral pile. He was speedily 
unrobed; he requested not to be nailed to the stake; he was only 
bound to it. 

The calm and unostentatious prayer of Polycarp may be consi¬ 
dered as embodying the sentiment# of the Christians of that period. 
“O Lord God Almighty, the Father of thy well-beloved and ever 
blessed Son Jesus Christ, by whom we have received the know¬ 
ledge of thee; the God ot angels, powers, and of every creature, 
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and of the whole race of the righteous who live before thee, I 
thank thee that thou hast graciously thought me worthy of this' 
day and this hour, that I may receive a portion in the number of 
thy martyrs, and drink of Christ's cup, for tjbe resurrection to eter¬ 
nal life, both of body and soul, in the incorruptibleness of the Holy 
Spirit among whom may 1 be admitted this day, as a rich and 
acceptable sacrifice, as thoq, O true and faithful God, hast pre¬ 
pared, and foreshown and accomplished. Wherefore I praise thee 
for all thy mercies; I bless thee; I glorify thee, with the eternal and 
heavenly Jesus Christ, thy beloved Son, to whom, with thee and the 
Holy Spirit, be glory now and forever.” 

The fire was kindled in vain. It arose curving like an arch 
around the serene victim, , or, like a sail swelling with the wind, 
left the body unharmed. To the sight of the Christians, he re¬ 
sembled a treasure of gold or silver (an allusion to the gold tried 
in the furnace); and delicious odours, as of myrrh or frankincense, 
breathed from his body. An executioner was sent in to despatch 
the victim; his side was pierced, and blood enough flowed from 
the aged body to extinguish (he flames immediately around him (1). 

The whole of this narrative has the simple energy of truth : 
the prudent yet resolute conduct of the aged bishop ; the calm and 
dignified expostulation of the governor; the wild fury of the popu¬ 
lace ; the Jews eagerly seizing the opportunity of renewing their 
unslaked hatred to the Christian name, are described with the sim¬ 
plicity of nature. The supernatural part of the transaction is no 
more than may be ascribed to the high-wrought imagination of the 
Christian spectators, deepening every casual incident into a won¬ 
der. The voice from heaven, heard only by Christian ears; the 
flame from the hastily piled wood, arching over the unharmed 
body ; the grateful odours, not impossibly from aromatic woods, 
which were used to warm the baths of the more luxurious, and 
whibh were collected for the sudden execution; the efTusion of 
blood (2), which might excite wonder from the decrepit frame of a 
man at least a hundred years old. Even the vision of Polycarp 
himself (3), by which he was forewarned 6f his approaching fate, 
was not unlikely to arise before his mind at that perilous crisis. 
Polycarp closed the nameless train of Asiatic martyrs (4)., 

Some few years after, the city of Smyrna was visited with a ter¬ 
rible earthquake; a generous sympathy was displayed by the inha- 
tants of the neighbouring cities; provisions were poured in from 


(1) The Greek account adds a dove, which 
soared from his body, ns it were his innocent de¬ 
parting soul. For fflfir'Tifoi however has be«i 
very ingenkwiV substituted Iw 

See Jortin's Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, 
i 310- 

(2) According to the great master of nature. 
Lady Macbeth’s diseased memory is haunted 
with a similar circumstance, at the murder of 


Duncan- “ Who would hove thought the old 
man to have had so mnch blood in him.** Mac¬ 
beth, act v. s. 1. 

(3) The difficulty of accurately reconciling 
the vision with its fulfilment has greatly per¬ 
plexed the writers who insist on its preternatural 
origin, .fortin, p. 307- 

( 4 ) KetriTrxvrt Tar J'meyjuov. 
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all quarters; homes were offered to the houseless; carriages fur¬ 
bished fo convey the infirm and the children from the scene of 
ruin. They received them as if they had been their parents or 
'children. The rich and the poor vied in the offices of charity; and, 
in the words of the Grecian sophist, thought that they were recei¬ 
ving rather than confering a favour (1). A Christian historian may 
be excused if he discerns in this humane conduct the manifest pro¬ 
gress of Christian benevolence; and that benevolence, if not un¬ 
fairly ascribed to the influence of Christianity, is heightened by the 
recollection that the sufferers were those whose amphitheatre had*sn 
recently been stained with the blood of the aged martyr. If, instead 
of beholding the retribulive hand of divine vengeance in the smoul¬ 
dering ruins of the city, they hastened to alleviate the common mi¬ 
series of Christian and of Pagan, with equal zeal and liberality, jl is 
impossible not to trace at once the extraordinary revolution in the 
sentiments of mankind, and the purity of the Christianity which 
was thus so superior to those passions which have so often been fa¬ 
tal to its perfection. 

At this period of enthusiastic excitement—of superstition on the 
one hand, returning in unreasoning terror to its forsaken gods, and 
working itself up by every means to a consolatory feeling of the di¬ 
vine protection; of religion, on the other, relying in humble confi¬ 
dence on the protection of an ail-ruling Providence; when the reli¬ 
gious parties were, it might seem, aggrandising their rival deities, 
and tracing their conflicting powers throughout the whole course 
of human affairs; to every mind each extraordinary event would 
be deeply coloured with supernatural influence; and whenever any 
circumstance really bore a providential or miraculous appearance, 
it would be ascribed by each party to the favouring interposition of 
its own god. 

Such was the celebrated event which was long current in Chris- Miracle of 
tian history as the legend of the thundering legion (2). Heathen d.ri»g 
historians, medals still extant, and the column which bears the la * u " 
name of Antoninus at Rome, concur with Christian tradition in 
commemorating the Extraordinary deliverance of the Roman army, 
during the war with the German nations, from a situation of the 
utmost£eril and difficulty. If the Christians at any time served in 
the imperial armies (3)—if military service was a question, as 
seems extremely probable, which divided the early Christians (4), 
some considering it too closely connected with the idolatrous prac¬ 
tices of an oath to the fortunes of Caesar, and the worship of the 

(1) Tilleuinnt, Hist, de* Emp. ii. j». 687. The* (3) Tertullien, in a passage already quoted, 
philosopher Aristides wrote an oration on this slates distinctly militamms vobisentn. 

event. (4) Neander has developed this notion with 

(2) See Moyle’s \Nork% vol. ii. Compare his usual ability, in this part of his History of 
Routh, Rrliq. Sacra), i. |53 , witj authors qno- the Chmch, 

ted. 
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standards, which were to the rest or the army, as it were, the house¬ 
hold gods of battle; while others were less rigid in their practice, 
and forgot their piety in their allegiance to their sovereign, and, 
their patriotism to their country; at no linje were the Christians 
more likely to overcome their scruples than at this critical period. 
The armies were recruited by unprecedented means; and many 
Christians, who would before have hesitated to enroll themselves, 
might less reluctantly submiUto the conscription, or even think 
themselves justified in engaging in what appeared necessary and 
defensive warfare. There might then have been many Christians 
in the armies of M. Aurelius,—but that they formed a whole sepa¬ 
rate legion, is manifestly the fiction of a later age. In the campaign 
of the year 174, the army advanced incautiously into a country 
entirely without water; and, in this faint and enfeebled state, was 
exposed to a formidable attack of the whole barbarian force. Sud¬ 
denly, at their hour of most extreme distress, a copious and refresh¬ 
ing rain came down, which supplied their wants; and while their 
half recruited strength was still ill able to oppose the onset of the 
enemy, a tremendous storm, with lightning and hailstones of an 
enormous size, drove full upon the adversary, and rendered his 
army an easy conquest to the reviving Romans (1). Of this awful, 
yet seasonable interposition, the whole army acknowledged the pre¬ 
ternatural, the divine, origin. By those of darker superstition, it 
was attributed to the incantations of the magician Arnuphis, who 
controlled the elements to the service of the Emperor. The medals 
struck on the occasion, and the votive column erected by Marcus 
himself, render homage to the established deities, to Mercury and 
to Jupiter (2). The more rational Pagans, with a flattery which re¬ 
ceived the suffrage of admiring posterity, gave the honour to the 
virtues of' Marcus, which demanded this signal favour from appro¬ 
ving Heaven (3). The Christian, of course, looked alone to that one 
Almighty God whose providence ruled the whole course of nature, 
and saw the secret operation of his own prayers meeting with the 
favourable acceptance of the Most High (4) “ While the Pagans 
ascribed the honour of this deliverance to thfiir own Jove,” writes 
Tertuilian, “ they unknowingly bore testimony to the Christian’s 
God.” 

The latter end of the reign of Marcus Aurelius (5) t was signalised 


( 1 ) In the year after this vicloi^ (a. u. 175.\ 
the formidable rebellion of Avidiu.s Cassius dis¬ 
turbed the East, and added to the perils and 
embarrassments of the empire. 

(2) Mercury, according to Pagi, appears on 
one of the coins relating to this event. Com¬ 
pare Heading's note in Routh, 1. c. 

(3) Lampridius (in vit.) attributes the victory 
to the Chuldcans. Marcus, de Sc ipso (I. i. c. 6.^, 
allows that lie had the magician Arnuphis ill his 
army. 


Chuldaeu mago ecu rartniuu ntu 
Arinavcre Duos, sou, quod reor, omne Tons mis 
Obscquiuin Marci mores potuere mereri. 

Claud, vi. Cons. Hon. 

(4) In Jovis nomine Deo nostro testimonium 
*Vetldidit. Tertuilian ad Scapulaui, p. 20. Kuseb. 

Hist. lied. v. 5- 

(5) If we had determined to force the events 
of this period into an accordance with our own 
view of the pa-se< utions of M. Aurelius, we might 
have adopted the chronology of Dodwcll, who 
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by another scene of martyrdom, in a part of the empire far distant 
from Umt where persecution had before raged with the greatest vio¬ 
lence, though not altogether disconnected from it by the original 
descent of the sufferers (I). 

The Christians of L^ons and Vienne appear to have been a reli- »f 
gious colony from Asia Minor or Phrygia, and to have maintained 
a close correspondence with those distant communities. There is 
something remarkable in the connection between these regions and 
the East. To this district the (wo Herods, Archelaus and Herod 
Antipas, were successively banished; and it is singular enough, 
that Pontius Pilate, after his recall from Syria, was exiled to the 
same neighbourhood. 

There now appears a Christian community, corresponding in 
Greek with the mother church (2). It is by no means improbable 
that a kind of Jewish settlement of the alternants on the banished 
sovereigns of Judaea might have been formed in the neighbourhood 
of Vienne and Lyons, and maintained a friendly, no doubt a mer¬ 
cantile, connection with their opulent brethren of Asia Minor, per¬ 
haps through the port of Marseilles. Though Christianity does not 
appear to have penetrated into Gaul till rather a late period (3), it 
may have travelled by the same course, and have been propagated 
in the Jewish settlement by converts from Phrygia or Asia Minor. 

Its Jewish origin is, perhaps, confirmed by its adherence to the 
JudaBO-Chrislian tenet of abstinence from blood (4). 

The commencement of this dreadful, though local persecution, 
was an ebullition of popular fury. It was about the period when the 
German war, which had slumbered during some years of precari¬ 
ous peace, again threatened to disturb the repose of the empire. 
Southern Gaul, though secure beyond the Rhine, was yet at no 
great distance from the incursions of the German tribqf; and it 
is possible that personal apprehensions might mingle with the ge¬ 
neral fanatic terror, which exasperated the Heathens againsj their 
Christian fellow-citizens. The Christians were on a sudden exposed 
to a general attack of the populace. Clamours loon grew to perso¬ 
nal violence; they were struck, dragged about the streets, plun¬ 
dered, stoned, shut up in their houses, until (he more merciful hos¬ 
tility o a f the ruling authorities gave orders for their arrest and 
imprisonment until the arrival of the governor. One man of birth 
and rank, Veftius Epagathus, boldly undertook their defence against 

assigns the martyrs of Lyons to the year 167 ; (2 Epistola Viennensium et Lagdnncnsiuin, 

bat the evidence seems in favour of the later in Rnutb, i. 265- 

date, 177 . See Mosbeim. Lardner, who, if not (3) Serins Alpes tranegressa, is the expression 
by his critical sagacity, commands authority by of a Christian writer, Sulpicius Severus. 
his scrupulous honesty, says, “ Nor do 1 expeef (4) “ How can those eat infants to whom it is 
that any learned man, who has a concern for his not lawful to eat the blood of brutes ?” Compare, 
reputation as a writer, should attempt a direct however, Tertullian's apology, ch. 0., and Ori- 
confutation of this opinion." Works, 4to edit. i. geu contra CeUuin,*iii.j from whence it appears 
360. that this abstinetico was more general among the 

Cl) Euseb. Keel. Hist. v. 1 . early Christians. 
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the vague charges of atheism and impiety : he was charged with 
being himself a Christian, and fearlessly admitted the honourable 1 
accusation. The greater part of the Christian community adhered 
resolutely to their belief; the few whose courage failed in the hour' 
of trial, and who purchased their security by'shameful submission, 
nevertheless did not abandon their more courageous and suffering 
brethren ; but, at considerable personal danger, continued to alle¬ 
viate their sufferings by kindly, offices. Some Heathen slaves were 
at length compelled, by the dread of torture, to confirm the odious 
charges which were so generally advanced against the Christians : 
—banquets on human flesh; promiscuous and incestuous concu¬ 
binage ; Thyestean feasts, and OEdipodean weddings. The extorted 
confessions of these miserable men exasperated even the more mo¬ 
derate of the Heathens, while the ferocious populace had now free 
scoj>e for their sanguipary cruelty. The more distinguished victims 
were Sanctuf, a deacon of Vienne; a new convert named Maturus, 
and Attalus, of Phrygian descent, from the city ofPergamus. They 
were first tortured by means too horrible to describe—if, without 
such description, the barbarity of the persecutors, and the heroic 
endurance of the Christian martyrs, could be justly represented. 
Many perished in the suffocating air of the noisome dungeons, 
many had their feet strained to dislocation in the stocks ; the more 
detested victims, after every other means of torture were exhausted, 
had hot plates of iron placed upon the most sensitive parts of their 
bodies. 

Among these victims was the aged Bishop of Lyons, Pothinus, 
now in his ninetieth year, who died in prison after two days, from 
the ill usage which he had received from the populace. His feeble 
body had failed, but his mind remained intrepid; when the frantic 
rabble environed him with their insults, and demanded with contu¬ 
melious cries, “ Who is the God of the Christians?” he calmly re¬ 
plied, Wert thou worthy, thou shouldst know.” 

But the amphitheatre was the great public scene of popular bar¬ 
barity an<J of Chri^ian endurance. They were exposed to wild- 
beasts, which, however, do not seem to have been permitted to 
despatch their miserable victims, and made to sit in a heated iron 
chair, till their flesh reeked upwards with an offensive odoqr. 

A rescript of the Emperor, instead of allaying the popular frenzy, 
gave ample license to its unbontrolled violence. ThoSe who denied 
the faith were to be released; those who persisted in it, condemned 
to death. 

But the most remarkable incident in this fearful and afflicting 
scene, and the most characteristic «of the social change which Chris¬ 
tianity Jlad begun to work, was this, that the chief honours of this 
memorable martyrdom were assigned to a female and a slave. Even 
the Christians themselves scarcely appear ' aware of the deep and 
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universal influence of Iheir own sublime doctrines. The mistress 
of Biandina, herself a martyr, trembled lest the weak body and, still 
more, the debased condition of the lowly associate in her trial, 
might betray her to criminal concession. Biandina shared in all the 
most excruciating sufferings of the most distinguished victims; she 
equalled them in the calm and unpretending superiority to every 
pain which malice, irritated and licensed, as it were, to exceed, if 
it were possible, its own barbarities on the person of a slave, could 
invent. She was selected by the peculiar vengeance of the perse¬ 
cutors, whose astonishment probably increased their malignity, 
for new and unprecedented tortures, which she bore with the same 
equable magnanimity. 

Biandina was first led forth with Sanctus, Matures, and Attains; 
and, no doubt, the ignominy of their public exposure was intended 
to be heightened by their association with* a slave. The wearied 
executioners wondered that her life could endure duting the hor¬ 
rid succession of torments which they inflicted. Blandina's only 
reply was, “lam a Christian, and no wickedness is practised 
among us.” 

In tiie amphitheatre, she was suspended to a stake, while the 
combatants, Malurus and Sanctus, derived vigour and activity from 
the tranquil prayers which she uttered in her agony; and the less 
savage wild-beasts kept aloof from their prey. A third lime she 
was brought forth, as a public exhibition of suffering, with a youth 
offirteen, named Ponticus. During every kind of torment, her lan¬ 
guage and her example animated the courage and confirmed the 
endurance of the boy, who at length expired under the torture. 
Biandina rejoiced at the approach of death, as if she had been in¬ 
vited to a wedding banquet, and not thrown to the wild-beasts. She 
was at length released. After she had been scourged, plated in the 
iron chair, enclosed in a net, and, now in a state of insensibility, 
tossed by a bull, some more merciful barbarian transpierced her 
with a sword. The remains of all these martyrs, after remaining 
long unburied, were # cast into the Rhone, in order to mock and 
render still more improbable their hopes of a resurrection. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

FOUHTR PERIOD. CHRISTIANITY UNDER THE SUCCESSORS OF M. AURELIUS. 

Such was the state of Christianity at the commencement of the 
fourth period, between its first promulgation and its establishment 
under Constantine. The golden days of the Roman empire had al¬ 
ready begun to darken, and closed for ever with the reign of Mar¬ 
cus the philosopher. The empire of the world became the prize of 
bold adventure, or the precarious gift of a lawless soldiery. Dur¬ 
ing little more than a century, from the accession ofCommodus to 
that of Dioclesian, more than twenty Emperors (not to mention the 
pageants t of a day, and'the competitors for the throne, who retained 
a temporary authority over some single province) flitted like sha¬ 
dows along the tragic scene of the imperial palace. A long line of 
military adventurers, often strangers to the name, to the race, to 
the language of Rome, —Africans and Syrians, Arabs and Thra¬ 
cians,—seized the quickly shifting sceptre of the world. The change 
of sovereign was almost always a change of dynasty, or, by some 
strange fatality, every attempt to re-establish an hereditary succes¬ 
sion was thwarted by the vices or imbecility of the second genera¬ 
tion. M. Aurelius is succeeded by the brutal Commodus; the 
vigorous and able Severus by the fratricide Caracalla. One of the 
imperial historians has made the melancholy observation, that of 
the great men of Rome scarcely one left a son the heir of his virtues; 
they had either died without offspring, or had left such heirs, that 
it had been better for mankind if they had died leaving no poste¬ 
rity (l). “ 

In the weakness and insecurity of the throne lay the strength 
and saYety of Christianity. During such a period, no systematic 
policy was pursued in any of the leading internal interests of the 
empire. It was a government of temporary expedients, of individual 
passions. The first and commanding object of each succeeding 
head of a dynasty was to secure his contested throne, and to centre 
upon himself the wavering or divided allegiance of the provinces. 
Many of the Emperors were deeply and inextricably involved in 
foreign wars, and had no time to devote to the social changes within 
the pale of the empire. The tumults or the terrors of German, or 
Gothic, or Persian inroad, effected a perpetual diversion from the 
slow and silent internal aggressions of Christianity. The frontiers 
constantly and imperiously demanded the presence of the Emperor, 

(l) Nemincni propc magnorum viiortun opti- habuerunt pleriquc, ut melius fuerit de rebus 
mum et utilem Alium reliquisse satis claret. De- human is sine 'posteritate discedere. Mpartiani Se- 
nique ant sine liberis viri interierunt, nut tales verus, Aug. Hist. p. 360. 
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and left him no leisure to attend to the feeble remonstrances of the 
neglected priesthood : the dangers of the civil absorbed those of 
the religious constitution. Thus Christianity had another century 
of regular and progressive advancement to arm itself for the ine¬ 
vitable collision with* the temporal authority, till, in the reign of 
Dioclesian, it had grown far beyond the power of the most unlimited 
and arbitrary despotism to arrest its invincible progress; and Con¬ 
stantine, whatever the motives of Ws conversion, no doubt adopted 
a wise and judicious policy, in securing the alliance, rather than 
continuing the strife, with an adversary which divided thp wealth, 
the intellect, if not the property and the population, of the empire. 

The persecutions which took place during this interval were the c»n»« «r 
hasty consequences of the personal hostility of the Emperors, not 
the mature and deliberate policy of a regular and permaneqf go- 
vernment. In general, the vices and the detestable characters of riod. 
the persecutors would tend to vindicate the innocMice*of Chris¬ 
tianity ; and to enlist the sympathies of mankind in its favour, rather 
than to deepen the general animosity. Christianity, which had're¬ 
ceived the respectful homage of Alexander Severus, could not lose 
in public estimation by being exposed to the gladiatorial fury of 
Maximin. Some of the Emperors were almost as much strangers 
to the gods as to the people and to the senate of Rome. They 
seemed to take a reckless delight in violating the ancient majesty of 
the Roman religion. Foreign superstitions, almost equally new, 
and scarcely less offensive to the general sentiment, received the 
public, the pre-eminent, homage of the Emperor. Commodus, 
though the Grecian Hercules was at once his model, his type, and 
his deity, was an ardent votary of the Isiac mysteries; and at the 
Syrian worship of the Sun, in all its foreign and oriental pomp, 
Elagabalus commanded the attendance of the trembling senate. 

If Marcus Aurelius was, as it were, the last effort of expiring 
Polytheism, or rather of ancient philosophy, to produce a perfect »#o'u> m. 
man, according to the highest ideal conception of human reason, 
the brutal Commodus might appear to retrograde to the savage 
periods of society. Commodus was a gladiator on the throne; and 
if the mind, humanised either by the milder spirit of the times, or 
by the.incipient influence of Christianity, had begun to turn in dis¬ 
taste from the horrible spectacles which flooded the arena with 
human carna*ge, the disgust would be immeasurably deepened by 
the appearance of the Emperor as the chief actor in these sanguin¬ 
ary scenes. Even Nero’s theatrical exhibitions had something of 
the elegance of a polished age; the actor in one of the noble trage¬ 
dies of ancient Greece, or eveh*lhe accomplished musician, might 
derogate from the dignity of an Emperor, yet might, in some de¬ 
gree, excuse the unseemliness of his pursuits by (heir intellectual 
character. But the amusements and public occupations of Com- 
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modus bad long been consigned by the general contempt and ab¬ 
horrence to the meanest of mankind, to barbarians and slaves; and 
were as debasing to the civilised man as unbecoming in the head 
of the empire (1). The courage which Commodus displayed in 
confronting the hundred lions which were lei loose in the arena, 
and fell by his shafts (though in fact the imperial person was care¬ 
fully guarded against real dangers), and the skill with which he 
clave with an arrow the slender neck of the giraffe, might have 
commanded the admiration of a flattering court. But when he 
appeared,as a gladiator, gloried in the acts, and condescended to 
receive tiie disgraceful pay of a profession so infamous as to degrade 
for ever the man of rank or character who had been forced upon 
the stage by the tyranny of former Emperors, the courtiers, who 
had Ijeen bred in the severe and dignified school of the philosopher, 
must have recoiled wiili shame, and approved, if not envied, the 
more rigi'd principles of the Christians, which kept them aloof from 
such degrading spectacles. Commodus was an avowed proselyte of 
the Egyptian religion, but his favourite god was the Grecian Her¬ 
cules. He usurped the attributes and placed his own bead on the 
statues of this deity, which was the impersonation, as it were, of 
brute force and corporeal strength. But a deity which might com¬ 
mand adoration in a period of primaeval barbarism, when man lives 
in a state of perilous warfare with the beasts of the forest, in a more 
intellectual age sinks to his proper level. He might be the appro¬ 
priate god of a gladiator, but not of a Roman Emperor (2). 

Every thing which tended to desecrate the popular religion to 
the feelings of the more enlightened and intellectual must have 
strengthened the cause of Christianity: the more the weaker parts 
of Paganism, and those most alien to the prevailing sentiment of 
the times; were obtruded on the public view, the more they must 
have contributed to the advancement of that faith which was ra¬ 
pidly Attaining to the full growth of a rival to the established reli¬ 
gion. The subsequent deification of Commodus, under the reign 
of Severus, in wanton resentment against the senate (3), prevented 
his odious memory from sinking into oblivion. His insults upon 
the more rational part of the existing religion could no longer be 
forgotten, as merely emanating from his personal character.* Com¬ 
modus advanced into a god, jitter his death, brought disrepute upon 
the whole Polytheism of the,empire. Christianity was perpetually, 
as it were, at hand, and ready to profit by every favourable juncture. 

(1) ®lii Umpridii, Commodiu, in Angott. Aioc jr*it 'Hfaxxac. 

" (Jj In th. new fr.gm.nU of Dion Cain, «• A ***>*<" n /**■ 

covered by M. Mai there is an epigram pointed The point is not very dear, but it seems to be s 
n gainst the assumption of the attributes of Her* protest of the God against being confounded 
cnles by Commodus. The Emperor had placed with the Emperor. Mai, Fragm. Vatic, ii. 225- 
his own head on the colossal statue of Hercules, 

with the inscription—Lucius Commodus Her- (3) Spastiafi.1 Severus, Hist. Aug. p. 345- 
rules. 
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By a singular accident, the ruffian Commodus was personally less 
inimicftlly disposed to the Christians than bis wise and amiable ra¬ 
ther. His favourite concubine, Martia, in some manner connected 
with the Christians, mitigated the barbarity of his temper, and re¬ 
stored to the persecuted Christians a long and unbroken peace, which 
had been perpetually interrupted by the hostility of the populace, 
and the edicts of the government in the former reign. Christianity 
had no doubt been rigidly repelled from the precincts of the court 
during the life of Marcus, by the predominance of the philosophic 
faction. From this period, a Christian party occasionally appears 
in Rome : many families of distinction and opulence professed 
Christian tenets, and it is sometimes found in connection with the 
imperial family. Still Rome, to the last, seems to have been the 
centre of the Pagan interest, though other causes will herpafler 
appear for this curious fact in the conflict otlhe two religions. 

Severus wielded the sceptre of the world with (he*vigbur of the 
older empire. But his earlier years were occupied in the establish¬ 
ment of his power over the hostile factions of his competitors, and 
by his Eastern wars •, his later by the settlement of the remote pro¬ 
vince of Britain (1). Severus was at one time the protector, at 
another the persecutor, of Christianity. Local circumstances appear 
to have influenced his conduct, on both occasions, to the Christian 
parly. A Christian named Procuius, a dependent, probably, upon 
his favourite freed slave Evodus, had been so fortunate as to restore 
him to health by anointing him with oil, and was received into the 
imperial family, in which he retained his honourable situation till 
his death. Not improbably through the same connection, a Christian 
nurse and a Christian preceptor formed the disposition of the young 
Caracalla; and, till the natural ferocity of his character ripened under 
the fatal influence of jealous ambition, fraternal hatred^ and un¬ 
bounded power, the gentleness of his manners, and the sweetness of 
his temper, enchanted and attached his family, his friends,«the se¬ 
nate, and the people of Rome. The people beheld with satisfaction 
the infant pupil of Christianity turning aside his head and weeping at 
the barbarity of the*ordinary public spectacles, in which criminals 
were exposed to wild-beasts (2). The Christian interest at the court 
repressed the occasional outbursts of popular animosity: many Chris¬ 
tians of rank and distinction enjoyed the avowed favour of the 
Emperor, t’heir security may partl^ be attributed to their calm 
determination not to mingle themselves up with the contending 
factions for the empire. During the conflict of parties, they had 
refused to espouse the cause either of Niger or Albinus. Retired 
within themselves, they rendefbd their prompt and cheerful obe¬ 
dience to the ruling Emperor. The implacable vengeance which 

(l) Compare Tillcmont, Hist^de* Kinpereurs, (2) Sparlun. Anton. Caracalla, p. 404. 
iii. part I. p. t46. 
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Severus wreaked on the senate, for their real or suspected inclina¬ 
tion to the party of Albinus, his remorseless execution of so many 
of the noblest of the aristocracy, may have placed in a stronger light 
the happier fortune, and commended the unimpeachable loyalty, of 
the Christians. The provincial governors, as usual, reflected the 
example of the court; some adopted merciful expedients to avoid 
the necessity of carrying the laws into effect against those Christians 
who were denounced before their tribunals; while the more venal 
humanity of others extorted a considerable profit from the Chris¬ 
tians for, their security. The unlawful religion, in many places, 
purchased its peace at the price of a regular tax, which was paid by- 
other illegal, and mostly infamous, professions. This traffic with 
the authorities was sternly denounced by some of the more ardent 
believers, as degrading to the religion, and an ignominious barter 
of the hopes and glories of martyrdom (1). 
few- Such was the flourishing and peaceful stale of Christianity during 
ll< B»»t. , "° the early part of the reign of Severus. In the East, at a later period, 
* c. 202 . he embraced a sterner policy. During the conflict with Niger, the 
Samaritans had espoused the losing, the Jews the successful, party. 
The edicts of Severus were, on the whole, favourable to the Jews, 
but the prohibition to circumcise proselytes was re-enacted during 
his residence in Syria, in the tenth year of his reign. The same 
prohibition against the admission of new proselytes was extended 
to the Christians. But this edict may have been intended to allay the 
chrisu violence of the hostile factions in Syria. Of the persecution under 
pcrsmiteii Severus there are few, if any, traces in the West (2). It is confined 
wet.” to Syria, perhaps Cappadocia, to Egypt, and to Africa; and, in the 
latter provinces, appears as the act of hostile governors, proceeding 
upon the existing laws, rather than the consequence of any recent 
edict of th? Emperor. The Syrian Eusebius may have exaggerated 
local acts of oppression, of which the sad traces were recorded in 
his native country, into a general persecution : he admits that 
rroi«y’ Alexandria was the chief scene of Christian suffering. The date and 
““ the scene of the persecution may lend a clue to its origin. From 
Egjpt. Syria, the Emperor, exactly at this time, proceeded to Egypt. He 
surveyed, with wondering interest, the monuments of Egyptian 
glory and of Egyptian superstition (3), the temples of Memphis, 
the Pyramids, the Labyrinth, the Memnonium. The plague alone 
prevented him from continuing his excursions into Ethiopia. The 
dark and relentless mind of Severus appears to have been strongly 
impressed with the religion ofSerapis. In either character, as the 

(1) Sfld quid non timiditas person debit, quasi ^2) Nous ne trouvons rien de considerable 
et fugere scriptura permiitat, et redimere prac- louchant les martyrs que la persecution de Se- 
cipiat.*** Nescio dolendum an crubescendum sit vere a pu faire a Rome et en Italie. Tillemont. 
cumin inatricibus beneficiariorum etcuriosorura, St. Andeole, and the other martyrs in Gaul(Tille- 
inter tabernarios et Innios et fures halnearutu ct inont, p. 100.), a-c of more than suspicious au> 
aleoncs et lenoncs, Christian - ! quoque vcctigales thority. « 

continentur. Tertull. de fugii, c. 13. ( 3 ) Spartian. nisi. Aug. p. 553. 
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great Pantheistic deity, which absorbed the attributes and functions 
of all the more ancient gods of Egypt, or in* his more limited cha¬ 
racter, as the Pluto of their mythology, the lord of the realm of de¬ 
parted spirits, Scrapis (1) was likely to captivate the imagination of 
Sevcrus, and to suit those gloomier moods in which it delighted in 
brooding over the secrets of futurity ; and, having realised the 
proud prognostics of greatness, which his youth had watched with 
hope, now began to dwell on the darker omens of decline and dis¬ 
solution (2J. The hour of imperial'favour was likely to be seized by 
the Egyptian priesthood to obtain the mastery, and to wreak their 
revenge on this new foreign religion, which was making such rapid 
progress throughout the province, and the whole of Africa. Whether 
or not the Emperor actually authorised the persecution, his counte¬ 
nance would strengthen the Pagan interest, and encourage the ob¬ 
sequious Prefect (3) in adopting violent measures. Laetus would be 
vindicating the religion of the Emperor in as'serting t|je superiority 
of Serapis; and the superiority of Serapis could be by no means so 
effectually asserted, as by the oppression of his most powerful ad¬ 
versaries. Alexandria was the ripe and pregnant soil of religious 
feud and deadly animosity. The hostile parlies which divided the 
city—the Jews, the Pagans, and the Christians—though perpetually 
blending and modifying each other’s doctrines, and forming schools 
in which Judaism allegorised itself into Platonism, Platonism having 
assimilated itself to the higher Egyptian mythology, soared into 
Christianity, and a Platonic Christianity, from a religion, became a 
mystic philosophy—awaited, nevertheless, the signal for persecu¬ 
tion, and for license to draw off in sanguinary factions, and to 
settle the controversies of the schools by bloody tumults in the 
streets (4). The perpetual syncretism of opinions instead of leading 
to peace and charily, seemed to inflame the deadly animosity; and 
the philosophical spirit which attempted to blend all the higher 
doctrines into a lofty Eclectic system, had no effect in harmqnising 
the minds of the different seels to mutual toleration and amity. It 
was now the triumph of Paganism. The controversy with Christia¬ 
nity was carried on # by burning their priests and torturing their 
virgins, until the catechetical or elementary schools of learning, by 
which the Alexandrian Christians trained up their pupils for the 
reception of their more mysterious doctrines, were deserted, the 
young Origen alone laboured, with indefatigable and successful ac- 


(t) Compare de Guigniaut, Serapis et son Ori- 
ginc. 

(2) Spartian had the advantage of consulting 
the autobiography of the Emperor Severus. Had 
time hut spared us the original, and token ihft 
whole Augustan history in exchange 1 

(3) His name was Lietus. Euseb, EccL Hist, 
vi. 2 . 

(4) Leonidas, the father of Origen, perished 
in this persecution. Origen was o»ly kept away 


from joining lum m his imprisenment, and if 
possible. in his martyrdom, by the prudent atra- 
“K™ concealed all hi, 

clothes. The boy of seventeen sent a letter to hi. 
father, entreating him not to allow his parental 
affectum for himself and his sis brothers to stand 
in his way of obtaining the martyr's crown 
tuseb. VI. 2. The property of Leonidas was con- 
nscated to the imperial treasury. Ibid. 
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tivity, to supply the void caused by the general desertion of the 
persecuted teachers (1). 

The African Prefect followed the example of Lselus in Egypt. In 
no part of the Roman empire had Christianity taken more deep and 
permanent root than in the province of Africa, then crowded with 
rich and populous cities, and forming, with Egypt, the granary of 
the Western world; but which many centuries of Christian feud. 
Vandal invasion, and Mahometan barbarism, have blasted to a 
thinly-peopled desert. Up to this period, this secluded region had 
gone on advancing in its uninterrupted course of civilisation. Since 
the battle ofMunda, the African province had stood aloof from the 
tumults and desolation which attended the changes in the imperial 
dynasty. As yet it had raised no competitor for the empire, though 
Severus, the ruling monarch, was of African descent. The single 
legidn, which was considered adequate to protect its remote tran¬ 
quillity from,the occasional incursions of the Moorish tribes, had 
been found sufficient for its purpose. The Paganism of the African 
cities was probably weaker than in other parts of the empire. It had 
no ancient and sacred associations with national pride. The new 
cities had raised new temples, to gods foreign to the region. The 
religion of Carthage (2), if it had not entirely perished with the final 
destruction of the city, maintained but a feeble hold upon the Ita¬ 
lianised inhabitants. The Carthage of the empire was a Roman city. 
If Christianity tended to mitigate the fierce spirit of the inhabitants 
of these burning regions, it acquired itself a depth and empassioned 
vehemence, which perpetually broke through all restraints of mode¬ 
ration, charity, and peace. From Tertullian to Augustine, the cli¬ 
mate seems to be working into the language, into the essence of 
Christianity. Here disputes madden into feuds; and feuds, which, 
in other countries, were allayed by time, or died away of themselves, 
grew into obstinate, implacable, and irreconcileable factions. 

African Christianity had no communion with the dreamy and 
speculative genius of the East. It sternly rejected the wild and 
poetic impersonations, the daring cosmogonies, of the Gnostic 
sects : it was severe, simple, practical, in its creed; it governed by 
its strong and imperious hold upon the feelings, by profound and 
agitating emotion. It eagerly received the rigid asceticism of the 
antimaterialist system, while it disdained the fantastic theories by 
which it accounted for tha origin of evil. The imagination bad 
another office than that of following out its own fanciful creations; 
it spoke directly to the fears and to the passions; it delighted in 
realising the terrors of the final, judgment; in arraying, in the most 
appalling language, the gloomy qpy stories of future retribution. 

(1) Buaeb. Ecclep. Hist. vi. 2. ward, the reign of Elagebelus. Even in lb* fifth 

(2) Compare Muster, Relig. der Carthager. century the Queen of Heaven, according to Sal- 
The worship of the Dea cceleslis, the Queen of vian (de Gubernalione Dei, lib. viii.), shared the 
Heaven, should perhaps be excepted. See, for- worship ofCsflhage with Christ. 
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This character appears in the dark splendour of Terluilian’s writ¬ 
ings-, engages him in contemptuous and relentless warfare against 
the Gnostic opinions, and their latest and most dangerous cham¬ 
pion, Marcion ; till, at length, it hardens into the severe, yet sim¬ 
pler, enthusiasm of ^Ionianism. It appears allied with the stern 
assertion of ecclesiastical order and sacerdotal domination, in the 
earnest and zealous Cyprian; it is still manifestly working, though 
in a chastened and loftier form, in 4he deep and impassioned, but 
comprehensive, mind of Augustine. 

Tertullian alone belongs to the present period, and Tcrlullian‘is, 
perhaps, the representative and the perfect type of this Africanism. 

It is among the most remarkable illustrations of the secret unity 
which connected the whole Christian world, that opinions first 
propagated on the shores of the Euxine found their most vigorous 
antagonist on the coast of Africa, while a newand fervid enthusiasm, 
which arose in Phrygia, captivated the kindred spirit of Tfertullian. 
Monlanism harmonised with African Christianity in the simplicity m,„ 
of its creed, which did not depart from the predominant form of 
Christianity; in the extreme rigour of its fasts (for while Gnosticism 
outbid the religion of Jesus and his Apostles, Monlanism outbid the 
Gnostics in its austerities (1); it admitted marriage as a necessary 
evil, but it denounced second nuptials as an inexpiable sin) (2; ; 
above all, in its resolving religion into inward emotion. There is a 
singular correspondence between Phrygian Heathenism and the 
Phrygian Christianity of Monlanus and his followers. The Orgiasm, 
the inward rapture, the working of a divine influence upon the soul, 
till it was wrought up to a stale of holy frenzy, had continually sent 
forth the priests of Cybelc, and females of a highly excitable tem¬ 
perament, into the Western provinces (3); whom the vulgar beheld 
with awe, as manifestly possessed by the divinity ; whom the philo¬ 
sophic party, equally mistaken, treated with contempt, as imposters. 

So, with the followers of Monlanus (and women were his most ar¬ 
dent votaries), with Prisca and Maximilla, the apostles of his sect, 
the pure, and meek, and peaceful spirit of Christianity became a 
wild, a visionary, a frantic enthusiasm: it worked paroxysms of 
intense devotion it made the soul partake of all the fever of phy- 
• . . 

(1) The Western churches were, as yet, gene- (3j The effect of natural character and tempt 

rally averse to the excessive fasting subsequent- rament«in the opinions and form of religion did 
ly introduced to so great an extent, by *be mo~ not escape the observation of the Christian wn 
nastic spirit. Sec the curious vision of Attains, ters. Tlrcre isa curious passage on the Phrygian 
the martyr of Lyons, in which a fellow-prisoner, national character in Socrates, H. E. iv. 28— 
Alcihiadcs, who had long lived on bread and •* The Phrygians are a chaste and temperate pen 
water alone, was reproved for not making free pie; they seldom swear; the Scythians and Thro 
use of God’s creatures ; and thus giving offence cions are cholericthe Eastern nations mori 
to the church. The churches of Lyons and Vienne^ disposed to immorality ; the Pnphlagonians and 
having been fonnded from Phrygia, were anxious Phrygians to neither: they do not care for tin 
to avoid the least imputation of Montanism. Eu- theatre or the games; prostitution is unusual ” 
seb. Eccl. Hist. v. 3. Their suppressed passions seem to have broken 

(2) The prophetesses abandoned their hu** out at .ill period:, in religious emotion 1 -, 
bands, according to Apollonius auml Eu«-eb. v. 

18 . 


1 . 


23 
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sical excitement. As in all ages, where the mild and rational faith of 
Christ has been too calm and serene for persons brooding' to mad¬ 
ness over their own internal emotions, it proclaimed itself a religious, 
advancement, a more sublime and spiritual ^Christianity. Judaism 
was the infancy, Christianity the youth, the revelation of the Spirit 
the manhood of the human soul. It was this Spirit, this Paraclete, 
which resided in all its fulness in the bosom of Montanus; his ad¬ 
versaries asserted that he gave ‘himself out as the Paraclete; but it is 
mpre probable that his vague and mystic language was misunder¬ 
stood, or, possibly misrepresented, by the malice of his adversaries. 
In Montanism the sectarian, the exclusive spirit, was at its height; 
and this claim to higher perfection, this seclusion from the vulgar 
race of Christians, whose weakness had been too often shown in the 
hotfr of trial; who had neither attained the height of his austerity, 
nor courted martyrdom, nor refused all ignominious compromises 
with the persecuting authorities with the unbending rigour which 
he demanded, would still further commend the claims of Montanism 
to the homage of Tertullian. 

Apology During this persecution, Tertullian stood forth as the apologist 

“ f iim, rlul ' of Christianity; and the tone of his apology is characteristic not 
only of the individual, but of his native country, while it is no less 
illustrative of the altered position of Christianity. The address of 
Tertullian to Scapula, the Praefect of Africa, is no longer in the 
tone of tranquil expostulation against the barbarity of persecuting 
blameless and unoffending men, still less that of humble supplica¬ 
tion. Every sentence breathes scorn, defiance, menace. It heaps 
contempt upon the gods of Paganism; it avows the determination 
of the Christians to expel the daemons from the respect and adora¬ 
tion of mankind. It condescends not to exculpate the Christians 
from be'mg the cause of the calamities which had recently laid 
waste the province; the torrent rains which had swept away the 
harve'sts; the fires which had heaped with ruin the streets of Car¬ 
thage ; the sun which had been preternaturally eclipsed, when at 
its meridian, during an assembly of the province at Utica. All these 
portentous signs are unequivocally ascribed to the vengeance of 
the Christianas God, visifing (he guilt of obstinate idolatry. The 
persecutors of the Christians are warned by the awful examples of 
Roman dignitaries who hjd been stricken blind, and eaten with 
worms, as the chastisement of Heaven for their injustice and cruelty 
to the worshippers of Christ. Scapula himself is sternly admonished 
to take warning by their fate; while the orator, by no means de¬ 
ficient, at the same time, in dexterous address, reminds him of the 
humane policy of others; — “Your cruelty will be our glory. 
Thousands of both sexes, and of every rank, will eagerly crowd to 
martydom, exhaust your fires, and weary your swords. Carthage 
must be decimated; the principal persons in the city, even, per- 
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haps, your own most intimate friends and kindred, must be sacri¬ 
ficed. Vainly will you war against God. Magistrates are but men, 
and will suffer the common lot of mortality; but Christianity will 
endure as long as the Roman empire, and the duration of the em¬ 
pire will be coeval wilh that of the world.” 

History, even Christian history, is confined to more general 
views of public affairs, and dwells too exclusively on wbat may be 
called the high places of human life; but whenever a glimpse is 
afforded of lowlier, and of more common life, it is, perhaps, bpst 
fulfilling its office of presenting a lively picture of the times, if it 
allows itself occasionally some more minute detail, and illustrates the 
manner in which the leading events of particular periods affected 
individuals not in the highest station. 

Of all the histories of martyrdom, none is so unexaggerated in Martyr 
its tone and language, so entirely unincumbered with miracle; 
none abounds in such exquisite touches of nature* or, on the 
whole, from its minuteness and circumstantiality, breathes such an 
air of truth and reality, as that of Perpetua and Felicrlas, two 
African females. Their death is ascribed, in the Acts, to the year 
of the accession of Geta (1), the son of Severus. Though there was » » m. 
no general persecution at that period, yet, as the Christians held 
their lives, at all times, liable to the outburst of popular resent¬ 
ment, or the caprice of an arbitrary proconsul, there is much pro¬ 
bability that a time or general rejoicing might be that in which the 
Christians, who were always accused of a disloyal reluctance to 
mingle in the popular festivities, and who kept aloof from the 
public sacrifices on such anniversaries, would be most exposed to 
persecution. The youthful catechumens, Revocalus and Felicitas, 
Saturninus and Secundulus, were apprehended, and with them 
Vivia Perpetua, a woman of good family, liberal education, and 
honourably married. Perpetua was about twenty-two years old; her 
father and mother were living; she had two brothers,—one of (hem, 
like herself, a catechumen,—and an infant at her breast. The 
history of the martyrdom is related by Perpetua herself, and is said 
to have been written by her own hand : — “When we were in the 
hands of the persecutors, my father, in his tender affection, perse¬ 
vered ig his endeavours to pervert me from the faith(1). ‘My 


(I) The external evidence to the authenticity 
of these Acts is not quite equal to the internal. 
They were first published by Lucas Uolstenius, 
from a MS. in the convent of Monte Casino ; re- 
edited by Valeslus at Paris, And by Ruinart, in 
his Acta Sincere Martyrum, p. 90., who collated 
two other MSS. There appear, however, strong 
indications that the ActR of these African Martyrs 
are translated from the Greek ; at least it is dif¬ 
ficult otherwise to account for the frequent un¬ 
translated Greek words and idioms in the text. 
The following ore examples ; C. iii. turbarum 
beneficio, c - iv tM!ne vc, i 5l j* * e S no,l > 

TfJtVov* viii. in oramate, a vision, 


diodemaf or diastema, an interval, 
c. x. afe.gtpn. xii. agios, agios, agios. 

There are indeed some suspicious marks of 
Montanism which perhaps prevented these Acts 
from being more generally known. 

It is uot quite clear where these martyrs suf¬ 
fered. Valesins supposed Carthage, others, in 
• that one of the two towns called Tuburhium 
which was situated in proconsular Africa. 

(2) Dejicere, to cast me down, is the expressive 
phrase, not uncommon among the early Chris- 
tians. 
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father, this vessel, be it a pitcher, or any thing else, can \ye call if. 
by any other name?’ ‘ Certainly not,’ he replied. ‘ Nor can I call' 
myself by any name but that of Christian?’ My father looked as if. 
he could have plucked my eyes out; but he pnly harassed me, and 
departed, persuaded by the arguments of the devil. Then, after 
being a few days without seeing my father, 1 was enabled to give 
thanks to God, and his absence was tempered to my spirit. After a 
few days we were baptized, ahd the waters of baptism seemed to 
give power of endurance to my body. Again a few days, and we 
were ca6t into prison. I was terrified; for I had never before seen 
such total darkness. O miserable day J — from the dreadful heat of 
the prisoners crowded together, and the insults of the soldiers. 
But I was wrung with solicitude for my infant. Two of our 
deacons, however, by the payment of money, obtained our removal 
for some hours in the day to a more open part of the prison. Each 
of the captiVes then pursued his usual occupation; but I sate and 
suckled my infant, who was wasting away with hunger. In my 
anxiety* I addressed and consoled my mother, and commended my 
child to my brother; and I began to pine away at seeing them 
pining away on my account. And for many days I suffered this 
anxiety, and accustomed my child to remain in the prison with me; 
and I immediately recovered my strength, and was relieved from 
my toil and trouble for my infant, and the prison became to me like 
a palace; and I was happier there than I should have been any 
where else. 

“ My brother then said to me, ‘Perpclua, you arc exalted to such 
dignity, that you may pray for a vision, and it shall be shown you 
whether our doom is martyrdom or release.’ ’’ This is the language 
of Monlanism; but the vision is exactly that which might haunt the 
slumbers of the Christian in a high state of religious enthusiasm; 
it showed merely the familiar images of the faith, arranging 
IhemSelves into form. She saw a lofty ladder of gold, ascending to 
heaven; around it were swords, lances, hooks; and a great dragon 
lay at its foot, to seize those who would ascend. Saturus, a distin¬ 
guished Christian, went up first; beckoned ficr to follow, and con¬ 
trolled the dragon by the name of Jesus Christ. She ascended, and 
found herself in a spacious garden, in which sale a man with white 
hair, in the garb of a shepherd, milking his sheep (1), with many 
myriads around him. He welcomed her, and gave her a morsel of 
cheese; and “ I received it with folded hands, and ate it; and all 
the saints around exclaimed, ‘ amen.’ I awoke at the sound, with 
the sweet taste in my mouth, and I related it to my brother; and 
we knew that our martyrdom was at hand, and we began to have 
no hope in this world.” 

(l) Bishop Munter, in his Sinubilder drr alien of the oldest*has reliefs of Christian art. II. i. 
Christen, refers to this passage, to illostrate one p. 62. 
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“ After a few days, (here was a rumour that wo were to be beard. 
And mf father came from the city, wasted away with anxiety, to 
pervert me; and lie said, ‘ Have compassion, O my daughter! on 
my grey hairs; have compassion on thy father, if he is worthy of 
the name of father. If I have thus brought thee up to the flower of 
ttiine age; if I have preferred thee to all thy brothers, do not ex¬ 
pose me to this disgrace. Look on thy brother; look on thy mother, 
and thy aunt; look on thy child, who cannot live without thee. Do 
not destroy us all.’ Thus spake my father, kissing my hands in 
his fondness, and throwing himself at my feet; and in his tears <hc 
culled me not his daughter, but his mistress (domina). And I was 
grieved for the grey hairs of my father, because he alone, of all 
oiy family, did not rejoice in my martyrdom : and I consoled him, 
saying, ‘ In this trial, what God wills, will take place. Know that 
we are not in our own power, but in that of God.’ And he went 
away sorrowing. 

“Another day, while we were at dinner, we were suddenly seized 
and carried off to trial; and we came to the town. The report spread 
rapidly, and an immense multitude was assembled. We were 
placed at the bar; the rest were interrogated, and made their con¬ 
fession. And it came to my turn; and my father instantly appeared 
with my child, and he drew me down the step, and said in a be¬ 
seeching tone; ‘ Have compassion on your infant;’ and Hilarianus 
the procurator, who exercised the power of life and death for the 
Proconsul Timinianus, who had died, said, ‘ Spare the grey hairs 
of your parent; spare your infant; offer sacrifice for the welfare of 
the Emperor.’ And I answered, ‘ I will not sacrifice.’ ‘ Art thou a 
Christian?’ said Hilarianus; I answered, ‘lama Christian.’ And 
while my father stood there to persuade me, Hilarianus ordered 
him to be thrust down, and beaten with rods. And the misfortune of 
iny father grieved me; and I was as much grieved for his old age 
as if I had been scourged myself. He then passed sentence«on us 
all, and condemned us to (he wild-beasls; and we went back in 
cheerfulness to the prison. And because I was accustomed to suckle 
my infant, and to keep it with me in the prison, I sent Pomponius 
the deacon to seek it from my father. But my father would not 
send it* but, by the will of God, the child no longer desired the 
breast, and I suffered no uneasiness; lest at such a lime I should 
be afflicted bV the sufferings of my "child, or by pains in my 
breasts.” 

Her visions now grow more frequent and vivid. The name of her 
brother Dinocrates suddenly occurred to her in her prayers. He 
had died at seven years old, of a*loalhsome disease, no doubt with¬ 
out Christian baptism. She had a vision in which Dinoerates ap¬ 
peared in a place of profound darkness, where there was a pool of 
water, which he could*not reach on account of his small stature. 
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In a second vision, Dinocrates appeared again; the pool rose up 
and touched him, and he drank a Tull goblet of the water! “ And’ 
when he was satisfied, he went away lo play, as infants are wont,, 
and I awoke; and I knew that he was translated from the place of 
punishment (l). 1 ’ 

Again a few days, and the keeper of the prison, profoundly im¬ 
pressed by their conduct, and beginning to discern “ the power or 
God within them,” admitted many of the brethren to visit them, for 
mutual consolation. “ And as the day of the games approached, my 
father entered, worn out with affliction, and began to pluck his 
beard, and to throw himself down with his face upon the ground, 
and to wish that he could hasten his death; and to speak words 
which might have moved any living creature. And I was grieved 
for |he sorrows of his old age.” The night before they were to be 
exposed in the arena,, she dreamed that she was changed to a man; 
fought atid triumphed over a huge and terrible Egyptian gladiator; 
and she put her foot upon his head, and she received the crown, 
and passed out of the Yivarian gate, and knew that she had 
triumphed not over man but over the devil. The vision of Saturus, 
which he related for their consolation, was more splendid. He 
ascended into the realms of light, into a beautiful garden, and to a 
palace, the walls of which were light; and there he was welcomed, 
not only by the angels, but by all the friends who had preceded him 
in the glorious career. It is singular that, among the rest, he saw a 
bishop and a priest, among whom there had been some dissension. 
And while Perpetua was conversing with them, the augeis in¬ 
terfered and insisted on their perfect reconciliation. Some kind of 
blame seems to be attached to the bishop Oplatus, because some t>f 
his flock appeared as if they came from the factions of the circus, 
with thevjpirit of mortal strife not yet allayed. 

The narrative then proceeds to another instance of the triumph 
or faith over the strongest of human feelings, the love of a young 
mother for her offspring. Felicitas was in the eighth month of her 
pregnancy. She feared, and her friends shared in her apprehen¬ 
sion, that, on that account, her martyrdohi might be delayed. 
They prayed together, and her travail came on. In her agony at 
that most painful period of delivery, she gave way lo hew suffer¬ 
ings. “ How then,” said one of the servants of the prison, “ if 
you cannot endure these pains, will you endure exposure to the 
wild-beasts?” She replied, “ I bear now my own sufferings; then, 
there will be one within me who will bear my sufferings for me, 
because I shall suffer for his sake.” She brought forth a girl, of 
whom a Christian sister took the Charge. 

Perpetua maintained her calmness to the end. While they were 


This, is evidently a kind of purgator> . 
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treated with severity by a tribune, who feared lest they should be 
delivered from the prison by enchantment, Perpetua remonstrated 
with a kind of mournful pleasantry, and said that, if ill-used, they 
would do no credit to the birthday of Caesar : the victims ought 
to be fattened for the Sacrifice. But their language and demeanour 
was not always so calm and gentle; the words of some became those 
of defiance—almost of insult; and this is related with as much ad¬ 
miration as the more tranquil sublimity of the former incidents. 
To the people who gazed on them, in their importunate curiosity, 
at their agape, they said, “ Is not to-morrow’s spectacle enough to 
satiate your hale ? To-day you look on us with friendly Rices, to¬ 
morrow you will be our deadly enemies. Mark well our counte¬ 
nances, that you may know them again on the day of judgment." 
And to Hilarianus, on his tribunal, they said, “ Thou judgest us, 
but God will judge thee.” At this language, the exasperated pdople 
demanded that they should be scourged. When lakep out to exe¬ 
cution they declined, and were permitted to decline, the profane 
dress in which they were to be clad the men, that of the priests of 
Saturn; the women, that of the priestesses of Ceres (1). They came 
forward in their simple attire, Perpetua singing psalms. The men 
were exposed to leopards and bears; the women were hung up 
naked in nets, to be gored by a furious cow. But even the excited 
populace shrunk with horror at the spectacle of two young and de¬ 
licate women, one recently recovered from childbirth, in this slate. 
They were recalled by acclamation, and in mercy brought forward 
again, clad in loose robes(2). Perpetua was tossed, her garment 
was rent; but, more conscious of her wounded modesty than of 
pain, she drew the robe over the part of her person which was ex¬ 
posed. She then calmly clasped up her hair, because it did not 
become a martyr to suffer with dishevelled locks, the sign of sor¬ 
row. She then raised up the fainting and mortally wounded Feli- 
cilas, and the cruelty of the populace being for a time appeased, 
they were permitted to retire. Perpetua seemed wrapt in ecslacy, 
and as if awaking from sleep, inquired when she was to be exposed 
to the beast. She could scarcely be made to believe what had taken 
place ; her last words tenderly admonished her brother to be sted- 
fast in^the faith. We may close the scene by intimating that all were 
speedily released from their sufferings, and entered into their glory. 
Perpetua guided with her own haqd the merciful sword of the gla¬ 
diator which relieved her from heragdny. 

This African persecution, which laid the seeds of future schisms 
and fatal feuds, lasted till, at least, the second year of CaracalJa. 
From its close, except during ihe short reign of Maximin, Chris- 


Caracalln 
Gota. 
A. i>. 211 
—217. 


(1) This was an unusual circumstance ; mid of the version ; it appears to me to be the sense. 

ascribed to the devil. “ I la revocaUe discinguutur " is paraphrased by 

(2) l am not sure that 1 am corftct in this part Lucas HoUtenius, rcvocata? el discinclis indula-. 
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tianity enjoyed uninterrupted peace lilt the reign of Decius(lj. 
But, during this period occurred a remarkable event in (he reii- ' 
gious history of Rome. The pontiff of one of the wild forms of the 
Nature-worship of the East appeared in the city of Rome as Em- ' 
pcror; the ancient rites of Baalpeor, but lillle'changed in the course 
of ages, intruded themselves into the sanctuary of the Capitoline 
Jove, and offended at once the religious majesty and the graver de- 
iu 5 la JmT ccnc y of Roman manners (2). JEIagabalus derived his name from 
“ ™. pt the Syrian appellative of the sun; he had been educated in the pre- 
A ” !!l8 ' cinctsof the temple; and the Emperor of Rome was lost and ab¬ 
sorbed in the priest of an effeminate superstition. The new reli¬ 
gion did not steal in under the modest demeanour of a stranger, 
claiming the common rites of hospitality, as the national faith of a 
subject people : it entered with a public pomp, as though to su¬ 
persede and eclipse ll\e ancestral deities of Rome. The god Elaga- 
balus waS conveyed in solemn procession through the wondering 
provinces; his symbols were received with all the honour of the 
Supreme Deity. The conical black stone, which was adored at 
Emesa, was, no doubt, in its origin, one of those obscene symbols 
which appear in almost every form of the Oriental nature-worship. 
The rudeness of ancient art had allowed it to remain in less offen¬ 
sive shapelessness; and, not improbably, the original symbolic 
meaning had become obsolete. The Sun had become the visible 
type of Deity, and the object of adoration. The mysterious principle 
of generation, of which, in the primitive religion of nature, he was 
the type and image, gave place to the noblest object of human 
idolatry—the least debasing representative of the Great Supreme. 
The idol of Emesa entered Rome in solemn procession; a magnifi¬ 
cent temple was built upon the Palatine Hill; a number of altars 
stood round, on which every day the most sumptuous offerings— 
hecatombs of oxen, countless sheep, the most costly aromatics, the 
choicest wines were offered: streams of blood and wine were con¬ 
stantly flowing down ; while the highest dignitaries of the empire 
—commanders of legions, rulers of provinces, the gravest senators, 
appeared as humble ministers, clad in the loose and flowing robes 
and linen sandals of the East, among the lascivious dances and the 
wanton music of oriental drums and cymbals. These degrading 
practices were the only way to civil and military preferment. The 
whole senate and equestrian order stood around; rfnd those who 
played ill the part of adoration, or whose secret murmurs incau¬ 
tiously betrayed their devout indignation ( for this insult to the an¬ 
cient religion of Rome awakened some sense of shame in the dege¬ 
nerate and servile ■aristocracy ), were put to death. The most sacred 

(l) From 212 to 248.: —Caracalla, 211; Ma- (2' l.aiupridii lleliogabalns. Dion Cassius, 1. 
rrinus, 217; Elagabalus, 218 ; Alexander Srv*> Ixxix. florndian. \ 
rua, 222 , Maxirain and the Onrdians, 235—‘244 . 

Philip, 244 ; hreius. 249. 
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and patriolic sentiments cherished above all the hallowed Ireasures 
i of the dlty, the Palladium, the image of Minerva. Popular venera¬ 
tion worshipped, in distant awe, the unseen deity; for profane eye 
' might never behold the virgin image. The inviolability of the 
Roman dominion was* inseparably connected with the uncontamin- 
aled sanctity of the Palladium. The Syrian declared his intention 
of wedding the ancient tutelary goddess to his foreign deity. The 
image was publicly brought forth - f exposed to the sullying gaze 
of the multitude; solemnly wedded, and insolently repudiated by 
the unworthy stranger. A more appropriate bride was found in the 
kindred Syrian deity, worshipped under the name of Astarte in the rou“! 
East, in Carthage, as the Queen of Heaven—Venus Urania, as 
translated into the mythological language of the West. She was 
brought from Carthage. The whole city — the whole of Italy—was 
commanded to celebrate the bridal festival,; and the nuptials of 
the two foreign deities might appear to complete the Jriumph over 
the insulted divinities of Rome. Nothing was sacred to the volup¬ 
tuous Syrian. He introduced the manners as well as the religion 
of the East; his rapid succession of wives imitated the polygamy of 
an Oriental despot; and his vices not merely corrupted the morals, 
but insulted the most sacred feelings, of the people. He lore a vestal 
virgin from her sanctuary, to suffer his polluting embraces; lie 
violated ihc sanctuary itself; attempted to make himself master of 
the mystic coffer in which the sacred deposit was enshrined : it was 
said that the pious fraud of the priesthood deceived him with a 
counterfeit, which he dashed to pieces in his anger. It was openly 
asserted, that the worship of the sun, under his name of Elagaba- 
lus, was to supersede all other worship. If we may believe the bio¬ 
graphies in the Augustan history, a more ambitious scheme of a iun e ;„„, 
universal religion had dawned upon the mind of the Emppror; and 
that the Jewish, the Samaritan, even the Christian, were to be fused ,1!, l " l ',‘**,!‘ v 
and recast into one great system, of which the sun was to Jbo the 
central object of adoration (1). At all events, the deities of Rome 
were actually degraded before the public gaze into humble minis¬ 
ters of Elagabalus. Every year of the Emperor’s brief reign, the 
god was conveyed from his Palatine temple to a suburban edifice 
of still more sumptuous magnificence. The statue passed in a car 
drawn by six horses. The-Emperor of the world, his eyes stained 
with paint, fan and danced before it Vith antic gestures of adora¬ 
tion. The earth was strewn with goltf dust; flowers and chaplets 
were scattered by the people, while the images of all the other 
gods, the splendid ornaments and vessels of all their temples, were 
carried, like the spoils of subjectmations, in the annual ovation of the 

(l) Itl agens lie quis Roma* l)cus nisi liclinpa- tmiu-m, illuc Ir.insfemitl.uii, «•! omnium t-itlUn.v 
hutus coicretur. Ourhai jir.Ttrrea, Jutl.rorum ft rum M’t-irtuni llcliopnbali satcrrlotiuiu lenrrrl. 
SamariUmonun relipionrs, rt Chrislianam p 4f»i 
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Phoenician deity. Even human sacrifices, and if we may credit the 
monstrous fact, the most beautiful sons of the noblest fflmilics, < 
were offered on the altar of this Moloch of the East ( 1 ). 

It is impossible to suppose that the weak and crumbling edifice 
of Paganism was not shaken to its base by this extraordinary revo¬ 
lution. An ancient religion cannot thus be insulted without losing 
much of its majesty : its hold upon the popular veneration is 
violently torn asunder. With its more sincere votaries, the general 
animosity to foreign, particularly to Eastern, religions, might be 
enflamed or deepened 5 and Christianity might share in some part 
of the detestation excited by the excesses of a superstition so op¬ 
posite in its nature. But others whose faith had been shaken, and 
whose moral feelings revolted, by a religion whose essential cha¬ 
racter was sensuality, and whose licentious tendency had been so 
disgustingly illustrated by the unspeakable pollutions of its imperial 
patron, Would hasten to embrace that purer faith which was most 
remote from the religion of Elagabalus. 

From the policy of the court, as well as the pure and amiable 
character of the successor of Elagabalus, the more offensive parts of 
this foreign superstition disappeared with their imperial patron. 
But the old Roman religion was not reinstated in its jealous and 
unmingled dignity. Alexander Severus had been bred in another 
school; and the influence which swayed him, during the earlier 
part at least of his reign, was of a different character from that which 
had formed the mind of Elagabalus. It was the mother or Elaga¬ 
balus who, however she might hlush with shame at the impurities 
of her effeminate son, had consecrated him to the service of the 
deity in Emesa. The mother of Alexander Severus, Ute able, perhaps 
crafty and rapacious, Mainmasa, had at least held intercourse with 
the Christians of Syria. She had conversed with the celebrated 
Origen, and listened to his exhortations, if without conversion, still 
not without respect. Alexander, though he had neither the religious 
education, the pontifical character, nor (he dissolute manners, of 
his predecessor, was a Syrian, with no hereditary attachment to the 
Roman form of Paganism. He seems to have affected a kind of 
universalism : he paid decent respect to the gods of the Capitol; he 
held in honour the Egyplian worship, and enlarged the tenjples of 
Isis and Serapis. In his own palace, with respectful indifference, 
he enshrined, as it were, as Bis household deities, the itpresentatives 
of the different religious or theophilosophic systems which were 
prevalent in the Roman empire,—Orpheus, Abraham, Christ, and 
Apollonius of Tyana. The first of these represented the wisdom of 
the mysteries, the purified nature-worship, which had laboured to 
elevate the popular mythology into a noble and coherent allegorism. 

(|) Gtedit et hutnauas hostias, lcctis ad hoc patrimis ot matrimis, credo ut major esset ulri- 
pueris uobilibus et decoris per oumcm Italian* quo parent* dolor. Lamprid. Heliogabalus. 
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It is singular that Abrahain, rather than Moses, was placed at the 
head of Judaism : it is possible that the traditionary sanctity which 
attached to the first parent of the Jewish people, and of many of the 
Arab tribes, and which was afterwards embodied in the Mahometan 
Koran, was floating in the East, and would comprehend, as it were, 
the opinions not only of the Jews, but of a much wider circle of the 
Syrian natives. In Apollonius, was centered the more modern 
Theurgy, the magic which commanded the intermediate spirits 
between the higher world and the world of man; the more spiritual 
polytheism which had released the subordinate deities fr,om tfleii 
human form, and maintained them in a constant intercourse with 
the soul of man. Christianity, in the person of its founder, even 
where it did not command authority as a religion, had nevertheless 
lost the character under which it had so long and so unjustly la¬ 
boured, of animosity to mankind. Though he was considered but 
as one of the sages who shared in the homage paid to tlfeir bene¬ 
ficent wisdom, the followers of Jesus had now lived down all the 
bitter hostility which had so generally prevailed against them. The 
homage of Alexander Severus may be 9 fair test of the general 
sentiment of the more intelligent Heathen of his time (1). It is clear 
that the exclusive spirit of Greek and Roman civilisation is broken 
down : it is not now Socrates or Plato, Epicurus or Zeno, who are 
considered the sole guiding intellects of human wisdom. These 
Eastern barbarians are considered rivals, if not superior, to the 
philosophers of Greece. The world is betraying its irresistible 
yearning towards a religion; and these were the first overtures, as 
it were, to more general submission. 

In the reign of Alexander Severus, at least commenced the great u.»n g ..... 
change in the outward appearance of Christianity. Christian bishops 'uA.V.'.t 
were admitted, even at the court, in a recognised official eharaeler; 
and Christian churches began to rise in different parts of theempire, »..<!<%. 
and to possess endowments in land (2). To the astonishment of the 
Heathen, their religion had as yet appeared without temple or altar; 
their religious assemblies had been held in privacy : it was yet a 
domestic worship. Even the Jew had his public synagogue or his 
more secluded proseucha ; but where the Christians met was indi¬ 
cated i»y no separate and distinguished dwelling; the cemetery of 
their dead, IJie sequestered grove, thg private chamber, contained 
their peaceful assemblies. Their privasy was at once their security 
and their danger. On the one hand, there was no well-known edifice 
in which the furious and excited rabble could surprise the general 

(1) Jablonski wrote u very ingenious essay fc> Gallienus. The difference is very slight, and aftci 
show that Alexander Severus was converted to all, the change from a private building, set apart 

no site Christianity. Opuscula, vol. iv. Compare for a particular use, and a public one of no ar 
lJeyne, Opuscula, vi. p. 169, et seqq. chiteetural pretensions, may have been almost 

(2) Tillcmont, as Gibbon observes, assigns the imperceptible. The passage of Lampridius up¬ 
date of the earliest Christian churches to the pears conclusive in favour of Tillcmont. 

reign of Alexander Severus; Mr. Moyle to that of 
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Fim body of the Christians, and wreak its vengeance by indiscriminate 
.wh'e"" massacre; on the other, the jealousy of the government against all 
private associations would be consjpntly kept on the alert ; and a 
religion without a temple was so inexplicably a problem to Pagan 
feeling, that it would strengthen and confirm all the vague im¬ 
putations of Atheism, or of criminal license in these mysterious 
meetings, which seemed to shun the light of day. Their religious 
usages must now have become much better known, as Alexander 
borrowed their mode of publishing the names of those who were 
proposed for ordination, and established a similar proceeding with 
regard to all candidates for civil office; and a piece of ground, in 
Rome, which was litigated by a company of victuallers, was awarded 
by the Emperor himself to the Christians, upon the principle that 
it wqs better that it should be devoted to the worship of God in any 
form, than applied to a profane and unworthy use (1). 

These ‘buildings were no doubt, as yet, of modest height and 
unpretending form ; but the religion was thus publicly recognised 
as one of the various forms of worship which the government did 
not prohibit from opening the gates of its temples to mankind. 

The progress of Christianity during all this period, though silent, 
was uninterrupted. The miseries which were gradually involving 
the whole Roman empire, from the conflicts and the tyranny of a 
rapid succession of masters; from taxation gradually becoming 
more grinding and burdensome; and the still multiplying inroads 
and expanding devastations of the barbarians, assisted its progress. 
Many took refuge in a religion which promised beatitude ki a 
future stale of being, from the inevitable evils of this life. 
t ^ But in no respect is its progress more evident and remarkable 
./cm"" than in the influence of Christianity on Heathenism itself. Though 
il™iw philosophy, which had long been the antagonist and most dangerous 
■ 5m - enemy of the popular religion, now made apparently common cause 
with iUagainst the common enemy, Christianity ; yet there had been 
an unperceived and amicable approximation between the two re¬ 
ligions. Heathenism, as interpreted by philosophy, almost found 
favour with some of the more moderate Christian apologists; while, 
as we have seen, in the altered tone of the controversy, IhoChrislians 
have rarely occasion to defend themselves against those horrible 
charges of licentiousness, incest, and cannibalism, which, till re¬ 
cently, their advocates had b§en constrained to notice. TheChrislians 
endeavoured to enlist the earlier philosophers in their cause; they 
were scarcely content with asserting that the nobler Grecian philo¬ 
sophy might be designed to prepare the human mind for the re¬ 
action of Christianity ; they were*almost inclined to endow these 
sages with a kind of prophetic foreknowledge of its more mysterious 


(l) fSlii Lampritlii Alexander Severn.. 
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doclrines. “ 1 have explained,” says the Christian in Minucius 
Felix, the opinions of almost all the philosophers, whose.most 
illustrious glory it is that they, have worshipped one God, though 
under various names; so that pne might suppose, either that the 
Christians of the present day are philosophers, or that the philoso¬ 
phers of old were already Christians (1).” 

But these advances on the part of Christianity were more than 
met by Paganism. The Heathen rqjigipn, which prevailed at least 
among the more enlightened Pagans during this period, and which, 
differently modified, more fully developed, and, as we shall hereafter 
find, exalted still more from a philosophy into a religion, Julian 
endeavoured to reinstate as the established faith, was almost as dif- < a. 
ferent from that of the older Greeks and Romans, or even that " is..!!" 
which prevailed at the commencement dfuhe empire, as it was 
frml Christianity. It worshipped in the safiWntemples; it performed, 
to a certain extent, the same rites; it actually abrogate*the local 
worship of no one of the multitudinous deities of Paganism. But 
over all this, which was the real religion, both in theory and prac¬ 
tice, in the older limes, had risen a kind of speculative Theism, to 
which the popular worship acknowledged its humble subordination. 

On the great elementary principle of Christianity, the unity of the 
Supreme God, this approximation had long been silently made. 

Celsus, in his celebrated controversy with Origen, asserts that 
this philosophical notion of the Deity is perfectly reconcileable 
with Paganism. “ We also can place a Supreme Being above the 
world, and above all human things, and approve and sympathise 
in whatever may be taught of a spiritual rather than material ado¬ 
ration of the gods; for, with the belief in the gods, worshipped in 
every land and by every people, harmonises the belief in a Primal 
Being, a Supreme God, who has given to every {and ils^guardian, 
to every people its presiding deity. The unity of the Supreme 
Being, and the consequent unity of the design of the universe, 
remains, even if it be admitted that each people has its gods, whom 
it must worship in a peculiar manner, according to their peculiar 
character; and the worship of all these different deities is reflected 
back to the Supreme God, who has appointed them, as it were, 
his delegates and representatives. Those who argue that men ought 
not to serve many masters impute human weakness to God. God 
is not jealoas of the adoration paid to subordinate deities *, be is 
superior in his nature to degradation and insult. Reason itself 
might justify the belief in the inferior deities, which are the objects 
of the established worship. For since the Supreme God can only 
produce that which is immortal and imperishable, the existence or 
mortal beings cannot be explained, unless we distinguish from him 


J) lam here again ronsideraWy indebted to Tschirnrr, ball des Heidmthuins |>- 334—401 
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those inferior deities, and assert them to be the creators of mortal 
beings and of perishable things (1). * 

^. 1 ^... From this time, Paganism has changed not merely some of its 
'*“oo“ fundamental tenets, but its general character; it has become se¬ 
rious, solemn, devout. In Lucian, unbelief seemed to have reached 
its height, and as rapidly declined. The witty satirist of Polytheism 
had, no doubt, many admirers; he had no imitators. A reaction 
has taken place; none of the distinguished statesmen of the third 
century boldly and ostentatiously, as in the limes of the later repub¬ 
lic., display their contempt for religion. Epicureanism lost, if not 
its partisans, its open advocates. The most eminent writers treat 
religion with decency, if not with devout respect; no one is ambi¬ 
tious of passing for a despiser of the gods. And with faith and piety 
broke forth all the abdgltlions of religious belief and devout feel¬ 
ing,'wonder-working ™fslicism, and dreamy enthusiasm, in Weir 
various formj. (2). 

This was the commencement of that new Platonism which, from 
this time, exercised a supreme authority, to the extinction of the 
older forms of Grecian philosophy, and grew up into a dangerous 
antagonist of Christianity. It aspired to be a religion as well as a 
philosophy, and gradually incorporated more and more of such 
religious elements from the creeds of the Oriental philosophers as 
would harmonise with its system. It was extravagant, but it was 
earnest; wild, but serious. It created a kind of literature of its own. 
Apniionius The Life of Apollonius of Tyana was a grave romance, in which it 
oiTyana. em b 0 died much of its Theurgy, its power of connecting the invi¬ 
sible with the visible world; its wonder-working, through the in¬ 
termediate dasmons at its command, which bears possibly, but not 
clearly, an intentional, certainly a close, resemblance to the Gos¬ 
pels. It seized and moulded to its purpose the poetry and philo¬ 
sophy of older Greece. Such of the mythic legends as it could 
allegorjse, it retained with every demonstration of reverence; the 
( rest it either allowed quietly to fall into oblivion, or repudiated as 
lawless fictions of the poets. The manner in which poetry was 
transmuted into moral and religious allegory is shown in the treatise 
vorphy. of Porphyrius on the cave of the nymphs in the Odyssey. The skill, 
as well as the dreamy mysticism, with which this school of writers 
combined the dim traditions of the older philosophy and the esoteric 
doctrines of the mysteries, to give the sanction of antiquity to their 
t.iic of i*y. own vague but attractive art! fanciful theories, appears in the Life 
thagoras. of Pythagoras, and in the work on the Mysteries, by a somewhat 
later writer, Iamblichus. 

phiiosn- After all, however, this philosophic Paganism could exercise no 
gonum very extensive influence. Its votaries were probably far inferior in 

not popu¬ 
lar. 
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number lo any one of those foreign religions introduced into the 
Greek ^ind Roman part of the empire; and its strength perhaps 
consisted in the facility with which it coalesced with any one of 
those religions, or blended therii up together in one somewhat dis¬ 
cordant syncretism. The same man was philosopher, Hierophant 
at Samothracc or Eleusis, and initiate in the riles of Cybeie, of 
Serapis, or of Mithra. Of itself this scheme was far too abstract and 
metaphysical to extend beyond the schools of Alexandria or of 
Athens. Though it prevailed afterwards in influencing the Heathen 
fanaticism of Julian, it eventually retarded but little the extinction 
of Heathenism. It was merely a sort of refuge for the intellectual 
few—a self-complacent excuse, which enabled them lo assert, as 
they supposed, their own mental superiority, while they were en¬ 
deavouring maintain or to revive the \JHKt superstition, which 
they themselves could not, but in secret,^^flemn. The more re¬ 
fined it became, the less was it suited for common «use, and the 
less it harmonised with the ordinary Paganism. Thus that which, 
in one respect, elevated it into a dangerous rival of Christianity, at 
the same lime deprived it of its power. It had borrowed much from 
Christianity, or, at least, had been tacitly modified by its influence; 
but it was the speculative rather than the practical part, that which 
constituted its sublimity rather than its popularity, in which it 
approximated to the Gospel. We shall encounter this new Paganism 
again before long, in its more perfect and developed form. 

The peace which Christianity enjoyed under the virtuous Severus 
was disturbed by the violent accession of a Thracian savage (1). It * "• 23i - 
was enough lo have shared in the favour of Alexander to incur the 
brutal resentment of Maximin. The Christian bishops like all the 
other polite and virtuous courtiers of his peaceful predecessor, were 
exposed lo the suspicions and the hatred of the rude ami warlike 
Maximin. Christianity, however, sulTered, though in a severer 
degree, the common lot of mankind. ■> 

The short reign of Gordian was uneventful in Christian history. 

The Emperors, it has been Justly observed, who were born in the 
Asiatic provinces were, in general, the least unfriendly to Chris¬ 
tianity. Their religion, whatever it might be, was less uncongenial 
to sonje of the forms of the new faith; it was a kind of Eclecticism 
of different Eastern religions, which, in general, was least inclined 
to intoleranc? : at any rale, it was unfnfluenced by national pride, 
which was now become the main support of Roman Paganism. 

Philip, the Arabian (2), is claimed by some of the earliest Chris- ^ 
tian writers as a convert to the Gospel. But the extraordinary 
splendour with which he celebrated the great religious rites of 
Rome refutes at once this statement. Yet it might be fortunate that 

(11 Kwh. Kcc. Him vi 'JS (a) Fuseli. si. J«. 
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a sovereign of his mild sentiments towards the new faith filled the 
throne at a period when the secular games, which commetnorated * 
~Z“'V l ** e thousandth year of Rome, were celebrated with unexampled 
magnificence. The majesty, the ef&rnily, of the empire were inti¬ 
mately connected with the due performances of these solemnities. 
To their intermission, after the reign of Dioclesian, the Pagan 
historian acribes the decline of Roman greatness. The second 
millennium of Rome commenced with no flattering signs; the times 
were gloomy and menacing; and the general and rigid absence of 
the Christians from these sacred national ceremonies, under a 
sterner or more bigoted emperor, would scarcely have escaped the 
severest animadversions of the government. Even under the pre¬ 
sent circumstances, the danger of popular tumult would be with 
difficulty avoided orjfHteined. Did patriotism and national pride 
incline the Roman (^Wlians to make some sacrifice of their se¬ 
verer principles; to compromise for a lime their rigid aversion to 
idolatry, which was thus connected with the peace and prosperity 
of the stale ? 

The persecution under Decius, both in extent and violence, is 
*• the most unconlested of those which the ecclesiastical historians 
took pains to raise to the mystic number of the ten plagues of 
Egypt. It was almost the first measure of a reign which commen¬ 
ced in successful rebellion, and ended, after two years, in fatal de¬ 
feat. The Goths delivered the Christians from their most formidable 
oppressor; yet the Goths may have been the innocent authors of 
their calamities. The passions and the policy of the Emperor were 
concurrent motives for his hostility. The Christians were now a 
recognised body in the stale; however carefully they might avoid 
mingling in the political factions of the empire, they were necessa¬ 
rily of thp party of the Emperor, whose favour they had enjoyed. 
His enemies became their enemies. Maximin persecuted those who 
had appeared at the court of Alexander Severus; Decius haled the 
adherents, as he supposed, the partisans, of the murdered Philip (1). 
The Gothic war shook to the centre the edifice of Roman greatness. 
Roman Paganism discovered in the relaxed msrals of the people one 
of the causes of the decline of the empire; it demanded the revival or 
Onuses of the censorship. This indiscriminating feeling would mistake, in the 
, pra«»-"‘blindness of aversion and jealousy, the great silent corrective or 
* io “- the popular morality, for ohe of the principal causdk of deprava¬ 
tion. The partial protection of a foreign religion by a foreign Em¬ 
peror (now that Christianity had begun to erect temple against tem¬ 
ple, altar against altar, and the Christian bishop met the pontiff on 
equal terms around the imperial throne), would be considered 
among the flagrant departures from the sound wisdom of ancient 


[l) Eusfb. vi. 3 V 
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Rome. The descendant of the Decii, however his obscure Panno- 
nian binth might cast a doubt on his hereditary dignity, was called 
upon to restore the religion aK well as the manners of Rome to 
their ancient austere purity; lq| vindicate its insulted supremacy 
from the rivalship of an Asiatic and modern superstition. The per¬ 
secution of Decius endeavoured to purify Rome itself from the 
presence of these degenerate enemies to her prosperity. The 
bishop Fabianus was one of the first.viclipis of his resentment; and 
the Christians did not venture to raise a successor to the obnoxious Rome, 
office during the brief reign of Decius. The example of the capi¬ 
tal was followed in many of the great cities of the empire! In the 
turbulent and sanguinary Alexandria, the zeal of the populace out¬ 
ran that of the Emperor, and had already commenced a violent lo¬ 
cal persecution (1). Antioch lamented the ^ °f herbisho , Baby- 
las, whose relics were afterwards worshipped in what was still the 
voluptuous grove of Daphne. Origen was exposed.to Cruel tor¬ 
ments, but escaped with his life. But Christian enthusiasm, by km-.i,,,,.- 
being disseminated over a wider sphere, had naturally lost some of a!ru"lim¬ 
its first vigour. With many, it was now an hereditary faith, not 
embraced by the ardent conviction of the individual, but instilled 
into the mind, with more or less depth, by Christian education. 

The Christian writers now begin to deplore the failure of genuine 
Christian principles, and to trace the divine wrath in the affliction 
of the churches. Instead of presenting, as it were, a narrow, but 
firm and unbroken, front to the enemy, a much more numerous, 
but less uuited and less uniformly resolute, force now marched un¬ 
der the banner of Christianity. Instead of the serene fortitude with 
which they formerly appeared before the tribunal of the magistrate, 
many now stood pale, trembling, and reluctant, neither ready to 
submit to the idolatrous ceremony of sacrifice, nor prepared to re¬ 
sist even unto death. The fiery zeal of the African churches ap¬ 
pears to have been most subject to these paroxyms of weakness (2); 
it was there that the fallen, the Lapsi, formed a distinct and too nu¬ 
merous class, whose readmission into the privileges of the faithful 
became a subject of fierce controversy (3); and the Libellalici, who 
had purchased a billet of immunity from the rapacious govern¬ 
ment, formed another party, and were held in no less disrepute by 
those w’ho, in the older spirit of the faith, had been ready or eager 
to obtain the drown of martyrdom. ’ 

Carthage was disgraced by the criminal weakness even of some 
among her clergy. A council was held to decide this difficult point; 
and the decisions of the council were tempered by moderation and 

• 

U) Euseb. vi. 40, 41. casion, concurred Etueb. vi. sub fiu.. vii. 4. 5 

(2) Dionysius apud Eusebium, vi. 4l. Another controversy arose on the rebaptizing 

(3) The severer opinion was called the heresy heretics, in which Cyprian took the lead of the 
ef Novation; charity and orthodoxy, on this oc- severer party. Euseb. vii. 3 
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humanity. None were perpetually and for ever excluded from the 
pale of salvation; but they were absolved, according to the degree, 
of criminality which might attach to their apostacy. Those who sa¬ 
crificed, the most awful and scafcely expiable offence, required' 
long years of penitence and humility; those who had only weakly 
compromised their faith, by obtaining or purchasing billets of 
exemption from persecution, were admitted to shorter and easier 
terms of reconciliation (1). 

Valerian, who ascended the throne three years after the deatli of 
Docius, had been chosen by Decius to revive, in his person, the 
ancient !uid honourable office of censor; and the general admira¬ 
tion of his virtues had ratified the appointment of the Emperor. It 
was no discredit to Christianity that the commencement of the cen¬ 
sor’s reign, who may be supposed to have examined with more 
lharf ordinary care its influence on the public morals, was favour¬ 
able to lUeir cause. 1'hcir security was restored; and, for a short 
time, persecution ceased. The change which took place in the sen¬ 
timents and conduct of Valerian is attributed to the influence of a 
man deeply versed in magical arts (2). The censor was enslaved by 
a superstition which the older Romans would have beheld with little 
less abhorrence than Christianity itself. It must be admitted, that 
Christian superstition was too much inclined to encroach upon the 
province of Oriental magic; and the more the older Polytheism de¬ 
cayed, the more closely it allied itself with this powerful agent in 
commanding the fears of man. The adepts in those dark and for¬ 
bidden sciences were probably more influential opponents of Chris¬ 
tianity with all classes, from the Emperor, who employed their 
mystic arts to inquire into the secrets of futurity, to the peasant, 
who shuddered at their power, than the ancient and established 
priesthood. 

Macrianus is reported to have obtained such complete mastery 
over the mind of Valerian, as to induce him to engage in the most 
guilty mysteries of magic, to trace the fate of the empire in the en¬ 
trails of human victims. The edict against the Christians, sugges- 

(l) The horror with which those who had sa- ordinary occurrence of which Cyprian declares 
eriliccd were beheld by the more rigorous of himself to have been an eyewitness. An infant 
their brethren may be conceived from the encr- had been abandoned by its parents in Vieir flight, 
getic language of Cyprian:—Noting quando ad The nurse carried il to the magistrate, being too 
Capitolium sponte ventuni est, quando ultro ad young lo eat meat, broad, steeped in wine offer- 
obsequium diri fncinoris accessum est, labavit ed in sacrifice, was forced iifln its mouth. Inline- 
gressus, caligavit aspectus, tremucrunt «\iscern, .diately that it returned to the Christians, the 
brachia conciderunl? Nonne sensus obstupuit, child, wliieh could not speak, communicated the 
lingua haisit, serum defecit?... Nonne arn ilia, sense of its guilt by cries and convulsive agita- 
quo moriturus accessit, rogus illi fuit? Nonne tions.lt refused the sacrament (then administered 
diaboli altare quod fetore talm fumare el redo- to infants), doted its lips, and averted its face, 
lerc conspexeral, velut funusel kustuin vitan suae The deacon forced it into its mouth. The conse- 
borrere, ac fugere debebat... Ipse ad aram hos- Crated wine would not remain in the contami- 
tia, victima ipse venisti. lmmolasti illic saluteui noted body, but was cast up again.—-In what a 
tuam, spem tuam, fidcm tuam, funestis illis igni- high-wrought state of enthusiasm must men have 
bus concremdsti. Cyprian, de Lapsis. Some died been who would relate and believe such slate- 
of remorse; with some the guilty food acted as inents as miraculous? 
poison. But the following was the most extra- (2) Euspb. * ii 10. 
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led by Ihe animosity of Macrianus, allowed Ihe community to re¬ 
gain in .undisturbed impunity; but subjected all the bishops who 
refused to conform, to the pemdty of death; and seized all the en¬ 
dowments of their churches into^he public treasury. 

The dignity of one«of its victims conferred a tpelancholy ccle- Cyprian, 
brily on the persecution of Valerian. The most distinguished pre- clrUXjf. 
late at this time in Western Christendom was Cyprian, Bishop of 
Carthage. If not of honourable birtji or descent, for this appears 
doubtful, his talents had raised him to eminence and wealth. He 
taught rhetoric at Carthage, and, either by this honourable occupa¬ 
tion, or by some other means, had acquired an ample fortune. Cy¬ 
prian was advanced in life when he embraced the doctrines of 
Christianity; but he entered on his new career, if with the mature 
reason of age, with the ardour and freshness of youth. His wealth 
was devoted to pious and charitable uses; his rhetorical studies, if 
they gave clearness and order to his language, by no means chilled 
its fervour’or constrained its vehemence. He had the African tem¬ 
perament of character, and, if it may be so said, of style; the warmth, 
the power of communicating its empassioned sentiments to the rea¬ 
der; perhaps not all the pregnant conciseness, nor all the energy, 
of Tertullian, but, at the same time, little of his rudeness and ob¬ 
scurity. Cyprian passed rapidly through the steps of Christian initia¬ 
tion, almost as rapidly through the first gradations of the clerical 
order. On the vacancy of the bishopric of Carthage, his reluctant 
diffidence was overpowered by the acclamations of Ihe whole city, 
who environed his house, and compelled him by their friendly vio¬ 
lence to assume the distinguished and, it might be, dangerous of¬ 
fice. He yielded, to preserve the peace of the city (1). 

Cyprian entertained the loftiest notions of the episcopal autho¬ 
rity. The severe and inviolable unity of the outward aqd visible 
Church appeared to him an integral part of Christianity; and the 
rigid discipline enforced by the episcopal order the only means of 
maintaining that unity. The pale which enclosed the church from 
the rest of mankind was drawn with the most relentless precision. 

It was the ark, and all without it were left to perish in the un¬ 
sparing deluge (2). The growth of heretical discord or disobe¬ 
dience was inexpiable, even by the blood of the transgressor. He 
might bear the flames with equanimity; heanight submit to be torn 
to pieces by Wild beasts—there could Tie no martyr without, the 
church. Tortures and death bestowed ntft the crown of immortality; 
they were but the just retribution of treason to the faith (3). 


(1) Epist. xiv. 

(2) Si potuit evadere quisquara, qui extra ar 
rain Noe fuit, et qui extra ecelrsiam foris fnerit, 
rvadit. Cyprian, de Unitale Ecclesia*. 

(3) Esse martyr non potest, qui in ecdesiu 

non cst. * 


Ardeant licet flainmis et ignihus traditi, vel 
objecti bestiis uuiinas subs pouant, non erit ilia 
fidci corona, sed pern a periidia-, nee religiosa.- 
virtutis exitus gloriosus, sed desperationis inlc- 
ritus. lie Unit. Kccles. 

Et tanieu neque hoc baptisuia (sanguinis)hers- 
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The fearful limes which arose during his episcopate tried these 
slern and lofty principles, as the questions which arose out of lhe ( 
Decian persecutions did his judgment and moderation. Cyprian, 
who embraced without hesitatiorjpthe severer opinion with regard- 
to the rebaptizing heretics, notwithstanding-his awful horror of the 
guilt of apostacy, acquiesced in, if he did not dictate, the more tem¬ 
perate decisions of the Carthaginian synod concerning those whose 
weakness had betrayed them either into the public denial, or a 
timid dissimulation, of the faith. 

•The first rumour of persecution designated the Bishop of Car¬ 
thage fir its victim. “Cyprian to the lions!” was the loud and 
unanimous outcry of infuriated Paganism. Cyprian withdrew from 
the storm, not, as his subsequent courageous behaviour showed, 
from timidity but neither approving that useless and sometimes 
ostentatious prodigality of life, which betrayed more pride than 
humble acquiescence' in the divine will; possibly from the truly 
charitable reluctance to tempt his enemies to an irretrievable crime. 
He withdrew to some quiet and secure retreat, from which he 
wrote animating and consolatory letters to those who had not been 
so prudent or so fortunate as to escape the persecution. His letters de¬ 
scribe the relentless barbarity with which the Christians were treated 5 
they are an authentic and colemporary statement of the sufferings 
which the Christians endured in defence of their faith. If highly 
coloured by the generous and tender sympathies, or by the ardent 
eloquence of Cyprian, they have nothing of legendary extravagance. 
The utmost art was exercised to render bodily suffering more acute 
and more intense; it was a continued strife between the obstinacy 
and inventive cruelty of the tormentor, and the patience of the vic¬ 
tim ( 1 ). During the reign of Decius, which appears to have been 
one continued persecution, Cyprian stood aloof in his undisturbed 
retreat. He returned to Carthage probably on the commencement 
of Valerian’s reign, and had a splendid opportunity of Christian 
iu revenge upon the city which had thirsted for his blood. A plague 
s' ravaged the whole Roman world, and its most destructive violence 
thinned the streets of Carthage. It went spreading on from house to 
house, especially those of the lower orders, with awful regularity. 
The streets were strewn with the bodies of the dead and the dying, 
who vainly appealed to.lhe laws of nature and humanity for that 
assistance of which those Who passed them by, might soon stand in 
need. General distrust s(flread through society. Men avoided or 

tico prodfst, quamvis Christum confessus, et Steterunt tuti torquenlibus fortiorcs, et pul- 
extra ecfclesiam fuerit occisus. Epist. lxxiii. snntes el lanianles ungulas pulsata ac laniatn 

“ Though 1 give my body to be burned, and membra vicerunt. lnexpugnabilem fidera stipe- 
have not charity, it profitelh me nothing.” | Cor. •’rare non potuit saeviens diu ploga repetita quam- 
xiii. 3—Is there no difference between ibe spirit wis ruptit compage viscerum; torquerentur in 
of St. Paul and of Cyprian ? servis Dei jam non membra, sed vulnera. Cy- 

(I> TolerAstis asque ad consumraationem glo- prian, Epist. win. ad Martyres. Compare Epist. 
rise durissimam quest i on em, nee cessistis suppli- ixii. 
cits, aed vobis potius snpplicia cesserunt. 
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exposed, their nearest relatives; as if, by excluding the dying, 

'they could exclude death (1). No one, says the deacon Pontius, 
•writihg of the population of Caahage in general, did as he would 
be done by. Cyprian.addressedfthe Christians in the most earnest 
and effective language. He exhorted them to show the sincerity of » 252 . 
their belief in the doctrines of their master, not by confining their 0 r£"p"£„ 
acts or kindliness to theirown brotherhood, but by extending them “"' l ri , '‘ e 
indiscriminately to theirenemies. The city was divided into districts * linns, 
offices were assigned to all the Christians; the rich lavished their 
wealth, the poor their personal exertions; and men, perhaps just 
emerged from the mine or the prison, with the scars or the mutila¬ 
tions of their recent tortures upon their bodies, were seen exposing 
iheir lives, if possible, to a more honourable martyrdom; as before 
the voluntary victims of Christian faith, so now of Christian chiirily. 

Yet the Heathen parly, instead of being subdued, persisted in attri¬ 
buting this terrible scourge to the impiety of the Christians, which 
provoked the angry gods; nor can we wonder if the zeal of Cyprian 
retorted the argument, and traced rather the retributive justice of 
the Almighty for the wanton persecutions inflicted on the unoffend¬ 
ing Christians. 

Cyprian did not again withdraw on the commencement of the e yi ,ri!.n, 
Valerian persecution. He was summoned before the proconsul, who 
communicated his instructions from the Emperor, to compel all 
those who professed foreign religions to offer sacrifice. Cyprian 
refused, with tranquil determination. He was banished from Car¬ 
thage. He remained in his pleasant retreat, rather than place of 
exile, in the small town of Ceribis, near the sea-shore, in a spot 
shaded with verdant groves, and with a clear and healthful stream 
of water. It was provided with every comfort and even luxury, in 
which the austere nature of Cyprian would permit itself to indulge (2). 

Hut when his hour came, the tranquil and collected dignity of Cy¬ 
prian in no respect fell below his lofty principles. * 

On the accession of a new proconsul, Galerius Maximus, Cyprian hA™ i» 
was either recalled or^permilted to return from his exile. He resided Car,1 ‘" 8e 
in his own gardens, from whence he received a summons (0 appear 
before the proconsul. He would not listen to the earnest solicita¬ 
tions eff his friends, wtio entreated him again to consult his safely 
by withdrawing to some place of concealment. His trial was post¬ 
poned for a day; he was treated, while in custody, with respect and 
even delicacy. Hut the intelligence of the apprehension of Cyprian 
drew together the whole city; the Heathen, eager to behold the 
spectacle of his martyrdom; the # Christians, to watch in their affec- 

'I) Pontius, in VilA Cypriani. Horrere omnes, in his retirement, “ inttead of this sunny and 
fugere, vitare contagium; expouere suos iinpie ; agreeable spot, it had been a waste and rocky 
<juasi cum itlo peste uiorituro, etiain mortem ip- solitude, the angels which fed Elijah and Daniel 
.‘•m» aliquis posset excludere. # would have ministered to the holy Cyprian."' 

(Q) “ If," S3) s Pontius, who visited his master 
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(ionatc zeal at the doors of his prison. In the morning, lie had to 
walk some distance, and was violently heated by the exertion. A* 
Christian soldier offered to procjir^him dry linen, apparently' from, 
mere courtesy, but, in reality, to Obtain such precious relics, steeped 
in the “ bloodysweat" of the martyr. Cyprian intimated that it 
was useless to seek remedy for inconveniences which, perhaps, that 
day would pass away for ever. After a short delay, the proconsul ap¬ 
peared. The examination was brief:—“ Art thou Thascius Cyprian, 
the bishop of so many impious men ? The most sacred Emperor 
cohunaqds thee to sacrifice.” Cyprian answered, “ I will not sacri¬ 
fice.” “Consider well,” rejoined the proconsul. “ Execute your 
orders,” answered Cyprian; “ the case admits of no consideration.” 

Galerius consulted with his council, and then reluctantly (1) de- 
livefcd his sentence. ‘.‘Thascius Cyprian, thou hast lived long in 
thy impiety, and assembled around thee many men involved in the 
same wicked conspiracy. Thou hast shown thyself an enemy alike 
to the gods and the laws of the empire; the pious and sacred Em¬ 
perors have in vain endeavoured to recal thee to the worship of thy 
ancestors. Since then thou hast been the chief author and leader 
of these most guilty practices, thou shall be an example to those 
whom thou hast deluded to thy unlawful assemblies. Thou must ex¬ 
piate thy crime with thy blood.” Cyprian said, “God be thanked (2).” 
The Bishop of Carthage was carried into a neighbouring field and 
beheaded. He maintained his serene composure to the last. It was 
remarkable that but a few days afterwards the proconsul died. 
Though he had been in bad health, this circumstance was not likely 
to be lost upon the Christians. 

Every where, indeed, the public mind was no doubt strongly 
impressed with the remarkable fact, which the Christians would 
lose no Opportunity of enforcing on the awe-struck attention, that 
their enemies appeared to be the enemies of Heaven. An early and 
a fearfhl fate appeared to be the inevitable lot of the persecutors of 
Christianity. Their profound and earnest conviction that the hand 
of Divine Providence was perpetually and vis$>ly interposing in the 
affairs of men would not be so deeply imbued with the spirit of 
their Divine Master, as to suppress the language of triumph, or 
even of vengeance, when the enemies of their God and ot them¬ 
selves either suffered defeat «and death, or, worse than an honour¬ 
able death, a cruel and insulting captivity. The death of Decius, 
according to the Pagan account, was worthy of the old republic. 
He was environed by the Goths; his son was killed by an arrow; he 

• 

(I) In the Aria, vix ;rgr« is the expression ; it mid particularly for the circumstantial air of 
may however moan that he spoke with difficulty, truth with which they do justice to the regularity 
on account of his had health. of the whole proceeding. Compare the Life of 

(*2) l have translated this sentence, as the Acts Cyprian by the Deacon Pontius; the Acts, in 
of Cyprian are remarkable for their simplicity, Ruiiurt, p. 5ft6 ; Cave’s Lives of the Apostles, 
and total absence of later legendary ornament , etc., art. Cyprian. 
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cried aloud, that the loss of a single soldier was nothing to Ihe glory 
of the empire; he renewed the battle, and fell valiantly. The 
Christian wrriters strip away Vdlthe more ennobling incidents. 
According to their account, hlviqg' been decoyed by the enemy, 
or misled by a treacherous friend,' into a marsh where he could 
neither fight nor fly, he perished tamely, and his unburied body 
was left to the beasts and carrion fowls (1). The captivity of Va¬ 
lerian, the mystery which hung over his death, allowed ample 
scope to the imagination of those whose national hatred of the bar¬ 
barians would attribute the most unmanly ferocity to thj Persian 
conqueror, and of those who would consider their God exalted by 
the most cruel and debasing sufferings inflicted on the oppressor 
of the church. Valerian, it was said, was forced to bend his back 
that the proud conqueror might mount his horse, as from a^fool- 
slool; his skin was flayed off, according to.one more modern ac¬ 
count, while he was alive, stuffed, and exposed to the rftockery of 
the Persian rabble. 

The luxurious and versatile Gallienus restored peace to the ... 

church. The edict of Valerian was rescinded; the bishops resumed A 
their public functions; the buildings were restored, and their pro¬ 
perty, which had been confiscated by the slate, restored to the 
rightful owners (2). 

The last transient collision of Christianity witli the government A „„, n „„ 
before its final conflict under Dioclesian, took place, or was at least * ' 1 

threatened, during the administration of the great Aurelian. the 
reign of Aurelian, occupied by warlike campaigns in every part of 
the world, left little time for attention to the internal police, or the 
religious interests, of the empire. The mother of Aurelian was 
priestess of the sun at Sirmium, and the Emperor built a temple to 
that deity, his tutelary god, at Rome. But the dangerous wars of 
Aurelian required the concurrent aid of all the deities who took an 
interest in the fate of Rome. The sacred ceremony of consuXing the 
Sibylline books, in whose secret and mysterious leaves were writ¬ 
ten the destinies of Rome, took place at his command. The seven; 
Emperor rcproaches*thc senate for their want of faith in these mystic, 
volumes, or of zeal in the public service, as though they had been 
infected by the principles of Christianity. 

But no hostile measures were takgn against Christianity in the 
early part of his reign; and he was summoned to take upon himself 
the extraordinary office of arbiter in a Christian controversy. A new 
empire seemed rising in the East, under the warlike Queen of 
Palmyra. Zenobia extended her protection, with politic indif¬ 
ference, to Jew, to Pagan, andto Christian. It might almost appear 
that a kindred spiritual ambition animated her favourite, Paul of 

(i) 0*at. Constant, rtpud EusHl. r. xxiv. Lac- (2) Kuseb. vii, 13>;*23. 

Unt. tic Mort. l'crscc. 
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Sumosala, the Bishop of Antioch, and that tie aspired to found a 
new religion, adapted to the kingdom of Palmyra, by blending 
together the elements of Paganism, /jf Judaism, and of Christianity. 
Ambitious, dissolute, and rapowi, according to the representa¬ 
tion of his adversaries, Paul onWmosala had'bcen advanced to the 
important see of Antioch; but the zealous vigilance of the neigh¬ 
bouring bishops sogn discovered that Paul held opinions, as to the 
mere human nature of the Saviour, more nearly allied to Judaism 
than to the Christian creed. The pride, the wealth, the state of 
Paul, no less offended the feelings, and put to shame the more mo¬ 
dest demeanour and humbler pretensions of former prelates. He 
had obtained, either from the Roman authorities or from Zenobia, 
a civil magistracy, and prided himself more on his title of ducenary 
than of Christian bishop. He passed through the streets environed 
by guards, and preceded and followed by multitudes of attendants 
and supplicants, whose petitions he received and read with the stale¬ 
ly bearing of a public officer rather than the affability of a prelate. 
His conduct in the ecclesiastical assemblies was equally overbear¬ 
ing : he sate on a throne, and while he indulged himself in every 
kind of theatric gesture, resented the silence of those who did not 
receivc x him with applause, or pay homage to his dignity. His mag¬ 
nificence disturbed the modest solemnity of the ordinary worship. 
Instead of the simpler music of the church, the hymns, in which 
the voices of the worshippers mingled in fervent, if less harmo¬ 
nious, unison, Paul organised a regular choir, in which the soft 
tones of female voices, in their more melting and artificial cadences, 
sometimes called to mind the voluptuous riles of Paganism, and 
could not be heard without shuddering by those accustomed to the 
more unadorned ritual (1). The Hosannas, sometimes introduced 
as a kind salutation to the bishop, became, it was said, the chief 
part of the service, which was rather to the glory of Paul than of 
the Lord. This introduction of a new and effeminate ceremonial 
would of itself, with its rigid adversaries, have formed a ground 
for the charge of dissolute morals, against which may be fairly 
urged the avowed patronage of the severe Zenobia (2). But the 
pomp of Paul’s expenditure did not interfere with the accumulation 
of considerable wealth, which he extorted from the timid zeahof his 
partisans; and, it was said, by the venal administrating of the judi¬ 
cial authority of his episcopate, perhaps of his civil magistracy. 
But Paul by no means stood alone; he had a powerful party among 
the ecclesiastical body, the chorepiscopi of the country districts, 
and the presbyters of the city. He set at defiance the synod of bi¬ 
shops, who pronounced a solemn sehtence of excommunication (3); 


(l) T n» Akhuo-xc «v Tif pfi'iftitv. (1) Compare Houth, Reliq. Socr. ii. 505- 
Suck is the expression in the decree of excom- (3) See the set tence in Eusebius, vii. 30., and 
inunication issued by the bishops. Euseb.vii.30 in Routh, Reliqusc Sacra*, ii. 465,ctseq. 
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and secure under Ihe protection of the Queen of Palmyra, if her 
ambition should succeed in wresting Syria, with its noble capital, 
from the power of Rome, aril ^Maintaining her strong and in¬ 
fluential position between the q^^King powers of Persia and (he 
Empire, Paul might hope to shnSRi her triumph, and establish 
his degenerate but splendid form of Christianity in the very seal of 
its primitive Apostolic foundation. Paul had staked his success 
upon that of his warlike patroness-, and on the fall of Zenobia, the 
bishops appealed to Aurelian to expel the rebel against their autho¬ 
rity, and the partisan of the Palmyrenes, who had taken arms 
against the majesty of the empire, from his episcopal dignity at 
Antioch. Aurelian did not altogether refuse to interferein this unpre¬ 
cedented cause, but, with laudable impartiality, declined any actual 
cognisance of the affair, and transferred the sentence from the per¬ 
sonal enemies of Paul, the Bishops of Syria? to those of Rome and 
Italy. By their sentence, Paul was degraded from hi$ episcopate. 

The sentiments of Aurelian changed towards Christianity near 
the close of his reign. The severity of his character, reckless of 
human blood, would not, if committed in the strife, have hesitated 
at any measures to subdue the rebellious spirit of his subjects. San¬ 
guinary edicts were issued, though his death prevented their gene¬ 
ral promulgation •, and in the fate of Aurelian the Christions disco¬ 
vered another instance of the Divine vengeance, which appeared 
to mark their enemies with the sign of inevitable and appalling 
destruction. 

Till the reign of Dioclesian, the churches reposed in undisturbed 
but enervating security. 


CHAPTER IX. 

TOE PERSECUTION UNDER DIOCLESIAN. 

The finalcontest between Paganism and Christianity drew near. 
Almost three hundred years had elapsed since the divine Author of 
the new religion had entered upon his mortal life in a small village * 
in Palestine (I); and now, having gained so powerful an ascendancy 
over the civilised world, the Gospel was to undergo its last and 
most trying ordeal, before it should assume the reins of empire, 
and become the established religion of the Roman world. It was to 
sustain the deliberate and systematic attack of the temporal autho¬ 
rity, arming, in almost every part of the empire, in defence of the 
ancient Polytheism. At this crisis, it is important to survey the 

(1) Dioclesian began his reign**, n. 284. The commencement of the persecution is dated a. r. 
303. 


u. 284* 
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I'.t- ci.rij- slatc ol Christianity, as well as the character of the sovereign, and 
<i U ,». of the government, which made this ultimate and most vigorous 
attempt to suppress the triumffiuut Progress of the new faith. The. 
last fifty years, with a short ir^^mtf menaced, probably of actual, 
persecution, during the reign^PKrclian, had passed in peace and 
security. The Christians had become not merely a public, but an 
imposing and influential, body; their separate existence had been 
recognised by the law of Gallienus; their churches had arisen in 
most of the cities of the empire; as yet, probably, with no great 
pretensions to architectural grandeur, though no doubt ornamented 
by the liberality of the worshippers, and furnished with vestments 
and chalices, lamps, and chandeliers of silver. The number of these 
buildings was constantly on the increase, or the crowding multi¬ 
tudes of proselytes demanded the extension of the narrow and 
humble walls. The Christians no longer declined, or refused to as¬ 
pire to the lidnours of the stale. They filled offices of distinction, 
and even of supreme authority, in the provinces, and in the army •, 
they were exempted cither by tacit connivance, or direct indul- 
l'rugmt gence, from the accustomed sacrifices. Among the more immediate 
liVui'iv 5 attendants on the Emperor,' two or three openly professed the 
Christian faith 5 Prisca the wife, and Valeria, the daughter of Dio- 
clesiau, and the wife of Galcrius, were suspected, if not avowed, 
partakers in the Christian mysteries (1). If it be impossible to form 
the most remote approximation to their relative numbers with that 
of the Pagan population ; it is equally erroneous to estimate their 
strength and influence by numerical calculation. All political 
changes are wrought by a compact, organised, and disciplined mi¬ 
nority. The mass of mankind are shown by experience, and appear 
fated, by the constitution of our nature, to follow any vigorous im¬ 
pulse frortl a determined and incessantly aggressive few. 

Th e long period of prosperity had produced in the Christian 

of r.hrU- ». _ . • o ii. 

nan community its usual consequences, some relaxation of morals: but 
mnr.iii. Christian charily had probably suffered more than Christian purity, 
ihudw' more flourishing and extensive the community, the more the 
ri, 5 .‘ pride, perhaps the temporal advantages of superiority* predomina¬ 
ted over the Christian motives, which led men to aspire to the su¬ 
preme functions in the church. Sacerdotal domination began to 
exercise its awful powers, a,nd the bishop to assume, the language 
and the authority of the vicegerent of God. Feuds distracted the 
bosom of the peaceful communities, and disputes sometimes pro¬ 
ceeded to open violence. Such is the melancholy confession of the 
Christians themselves, who, according to the spirit of the limes, 
considered the dangers and the afflictions to which they were expo¬ 
sed in the light of divine judgments; and deplored, perhaps with 


Krd. Uidl. viii. 1. 
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something of the exaggeration of religious humiliation, the visible 
decay'of holiness and peace (1). But it is the strongest proof of the 
firm hold of a party, whetheiVeligious or political, upon the public 
mind, when it may offend wlhvfppunity against its own primary 
principles. That winch at one lime is a sign of incurable weakness, 
or approaching dissolution, at another seems but the excess of 
healthful energy and the evidence of unbroken vigour. 

The acts of Dioclesian are the only trustworthy history of his "in.', 
character. The son of a slave, or, at all events, born of obscure 
and doubtful parentage, who could force his way to. sovereign 
power, conceive and accomplish the design of reconstructing the 
whole empire, must have been a man, at least, of strong political 
courage, of profound, if not always wise, and statesmanlike views. 

In the person of Dioclesian, the Emperor of Rome became an 
Oriental monarch. The old republican forms were disdainfully cast 
aside consuls and tribunes gave way !o new officers, with adula¬ 
tory and un-Rornan appellations. Dioclesian himself assumed the 
new title of Dominus or Lord, which gave offence even to the ser¬ 
vile and flexible religion of his Pagan subjects, who reluctantly, at 
first, paid the homage of adoration to the master of the world. 

Nor was the ambition of Dioclesian of a narrow or personal cha- 

racier. With the pomp, he did not affect the solitude, of an Eastern oni* - 

despot. The necessity of the state appeared to demand the active . . 

and perpetual presence of more than one person invested in sove¬ 
reign authority, who might organise the decaying forces of the dif¬ 
ferent divisions of the empire, against the menacing hosts of barba¬ 
rians on every frontier. Two Augusli and two Giesars shared the 
dignity and the cares of the public administration (2)—a measure, 
if expedient for the security, fatal to the prosperity, of the exhausted 
provinces, which found themselves burdened with the Maintenance 
of four imperial establishments. A new system of taxation was im¬ 
peratively demanded, and relentlessly introduced (3), while*lhe Em¬ 
peror seemed to mock the bitter and ill-suppressed murmurs of the 
provinces, by his lavish expenditure in magnificent and ornamental 
buildings. That was*attributed to the avarice of Dioclesian, which 
arose out of the change in the form of government, and in some 
degree out of his sumptuous taste in that particular department, 
the embellishment, not of Rome only, but of the chief cities of the 
Empiro—Milan, Carthage, and Nicogiedia. At one time, the all- 
pervading government aspired, after a season of scarcity, to regu¬ 
late the prices of all commodities, and of all interchange whether 

of labour or of bargain and sale, between man and man. This sin- 

• 

(1) Euseb. ISccl. Hist. xiii. I. (3) Tlir extension of ll»c rights of eifizeuship 

(2) In the I.rbcn Constantins des (irnssen, lij to the whole empire by (.’aracalla made it impos- 
Manso, there is a Rood diiuixsinn on the author- sible to maintain the exemptions and iiiimii- 
ity and relative position oHIm Afcgusti ami ihe nitios which that privilege had thus la\i^l.l> 

Ctcsars, ronferred. 
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gular and gigantic effort of well-meant, but mistaken despotism, has 
come to light in the present day (l). 

Among the innovations introducedioy Dioclesian, none, perhaps, 
was more closely connected with thfe interests of Christianity than 
the virtual degradation of Rome from the capital of the empire, by 
the constant residence of the Emperor in other cities. Though the 
old metropolis was not altogether neglected in the lavish expendi¬ 
ture of the public wealth upon new edifices, either for the conve¬ 
nience of the people or the splendour of public solemnities, yet a 
larger share fell to the lot of other towns, particularly of Nicome- 
dia (2). In this city, the emperor more frequently displayed the new 
state of his imperial court, while Rome was rarely honoured by his 
presence; nor was his retreat, when wearied with political strife, on 
the Campanian coast, in the Ray of Baiac, which the older Romans 
had girt with their splendid seals of retirement and luxury it was 
on the Ulyl ian- and barbarous side of the Adriatic that the palace of 
Dioclesian arose, and his agricultural establishment spread its nar¬ 
row belt of fertility. The removal of the seal of government more 
clearly discovered the magnitude of the danger to the existing insti¬ 
tutions from the progress of Christianity. The East was, no doubt, 
more fully peopled with Christians Ilian any part of the Western 
world, unless, perhaps, the province of Africa; at all events, their 
relative rank, wealth, and importance, much more nearly balanced 
that of the adherents of the old Poly theism (3). In Rome, the ancient 
majesty of the national religion must still have kept down in compa¬ 
rative obscurity the aspiring rivalry of Christianity. The Praetor still 
made way for the pontifical order, and submitted his fasces to the 
vestal virgin, while the Christian bishop pursued his humble and 
unmarked way. The modest church or churches of the Christians 
lay hid, no doubt in some sequestered street, or in the obscure 
Transtevcrine region, and did not venture to contrast themselves 
with the stately temples on which the ruling people of the world, 
and the sovereigns of mankind, had for ages lavished their treasures. 
However the church of the metropolis of the world might maintain 
a high rank in Christian estimation, might bbast its antiquity, its 
Apostolic origin, at least of being the scene of Apostolic martyrdom, 
and might number many distinguished proselytes in all ranks^ even 

(1) Edict of Dioclesian, published nud<lllus- die, perhaps the mercantile/'classes. The two 

tented by Col. Leake. It is alluded to yi the last books of the Puidagogos of Clement of Alex- 
Treatise de Mortibus. Pcrsccut. c. vii. audria, the most copious authority for Christian 

(2) lta semper deinentabat, Nicodemiam stu- manners at that time, inveighs against the vices 
dens urbi RsJkbcoatquare. De Mort. Persecut. of an opulent and luxurious community, splen- 

7. "* did dresses, jewels, gold and silver vessels, rich 

(3) Tertullian, A polo g. c. 37. Mr. Coneybeare banquets, gilded litters and chariots, and private 
(Hampton Lectures, page 345.) bos drawn a cu- byths. The ladies kept Indian birds, Median 
riuus inference from a passage in this chapter of peacocks, monkeys, and Maltese dogs, instead of 
Tertullian, that the majority of those who had a maintaining widows and orphans ; the men had 
tipht of citizenship in those cities had embraced multitudes of slaves. The sixth chapter of the 
I he Christian faith, while the mobs were its most third book—“ that the Christian alone is rich." 
furious opponents. It appears unquestionable would have b*vn unmeaning if addressed to a 
that the strength of Christianity lay in thr mid- poor community. 



